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SYMBOLS AND OTHER USAGES 


The following symbols, where used, mean: 


ASIC Australian Standard Industrial Classification 

n.a. not available 

n.e.c. not elsewhere classified 

n.e.i. not elsewhere included 

n.p. not available for separate publication but included in totals where 
applicable 

n.y.a. not yet available 

p preliminary—figure or series subject to revision 

r figure or series revised since previous issue 


et not applicable 

- nil or less than half the unit shown 

— break in continuity of the series (where drawn across a column 
between two consecutive figures) 

(H) located in Hobart Statistical Division 

c located in Southern Statistical Division 

H) (S) parts in both Divisions. 


Where figures have been rounded, discrepancies may occur between sums of the component 
items and totals. 


Where reference is made to Acts of the Federal or State Parliaments, the year quoted 
refers to the year in which the principal Act was passed; all subsequent amendments are 
inferred. 


VALUES AND MEASURES 


Values are shown in Australian dollars ($) and/or cents (c). Metric units have been 
substituted for imperial units. The use of dollar currency and metric units has not been 
confined merely to tables; for the sake of uniformity, they have also been introduced into 
historical texts. See Appendix B for metric conversion factors. 


LOCAL NAMES OF CERTAIN REGIONS 


Tasmanians describe certain regions in a manner confusing to strangers; nevertheless this 
book employs local usage in most contexts. The chief peculiarities are: 
North-West Coast: The north coast from approximately Port Sorell, west to Cape Grim is 
called the North-West Coast. 
North-East Coast: The north coast from approximately Low Head, east to Cape Portland is 
called the North-East Coast. With most of the north coast referred to as either ‘north-west’ or 
‘north-east’, the term ‘north’ is rarely applied to this coastal region. 
West Coast: The Tasmanian West Coast may also refer only to the mining settlements of 
Queenstown, Rosebery, etc. In other contexts, the user may be thinking of inland mountains 
and rainforests rather than of a coastline. 
Midlands: The true Midlands are probably the Central Plateau but the Tasmanian term 
means the rural area east of the Plateau and lying along the axis of the Hobart-Launceston 
road (the Midland Highway). 


(xiii) 


PREFACE 


The Tasmanian Year Book is designed to present a comprehensive statistical and 
descriptive account of the physical environment and of the social, demographic, economic, 
etc. structure of the State with particular emphasis on change and development in more recent 
years. 


This edition of the Year Book (the thirteenth) includes special articles on: F. M. Innes, 
Premier of Tasmania, 1872-1873; Renison Ltd; the Tasmanian operations of Edgell Division 
of Petersville Ltd; the Armed Forces Food Sciences Establishment at Scottsdale; and the 
Tasmanian Education Next Decade (TEND) Committee Report. 


_ _ Am index of special articles precedes the General Index and covers all such articles 
included in this previous issues of the Year Book. 


As far as possible, the latest available statistics and significant developments which have 
occurred during 1978 have been embodied in each chapter. 


For the first time, this edition of the Year Book includes a Statistical Summary. This 
includes details for all the more important statistical aggregates for as far back as details are 
available although, due to space constraints, earlier details for some series are given only for 
either every five or ten years. 


Another innovation in this edition is the inclusion of a list of ‘Further References’ at the 
end of each chapter. These lists include not only related A.B.S. publications but also any 
other publications considered to be of particular relevance. Information about A.B.S. 
publications relating to Tasmania is also provided in the section ‘Publication of Tasmanian 
Statistics’ which precedes the Index of Special Articles. Anyone requiring advice on what 
statistics are available or which publications may be of most use to them is invited to contact 
the Information Officer (20 4495), 


I gratefully acknowledge the valuable assistance given by officers of the various Federal 
and State Government Departments and instrumentalities and by others who have 
contributed information, often at considerable trouble. I am also grateful to those who have 
contributed photographs, in particular to Mr. H. M. Moore, a former staff member, for his 
selection of colour photographs. For the first time, the Year Book has been printed by the 
South Australian Government Printer and to him and his staff I express my appreciation for 
their assistance and enthusiasm. My thanks also go to Advance Bookbinders who were 
responsible for binding this volume. 


The Year Book has been compiled under the direction of Mr. R. S. White, J.P., B.A., 
M.A.C.S.; Mr. D. J. Maclaine, B.A., was responsible for editing this issue. 


R. LAKIN, Deputy Commonwealth Statistician and 
Government Statistician of Tasmania 
Australian Bureau of Statistics, 
HOBART, February 1979 


Chapter 1 


HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 
INTRODUCTION 


The 1977 and earlier editions of the Year Book included short sections on ‘Discovery’ and 
‘Settlement’. The 1967 Tasmanian Year Book (the first edition) also included sections on ‘The 
Aborigines’ and ‘The Convicts’. Subsequent Year Books have all included special historical 
articles as well as a chronology of important Tasmanian events. The table below lists historical 
articles appearing in all Year Books up to and including this issue. It can be seen that these 
articles broadly cover Tasmania’s history for most of the period from discovery and first 
settlement up until 1873. The ‘Chronology’ at the end of this Chapter lists important events 
from the discovery of Tasmania up to the present. 


Year Books: Historical Articles 


1967-1977] Discovery; Settlement .......0..0 000000. c ccc ccc ccc cece cee ceceecceees 


1967 The Aborigines. 3.2... 2) scccd gives ges nda ee sal be tela’ Loe eae Ae aww inde 
The Gonvicts oct dau hate Re, conics Le cia tiack waehoku nae dade bt acted bleu cues 10-13 
1968 The Aborigines, Robinson’s Journals ...........0.0.0000 000. c cece cece cece aes 6,7 
The Administration of Colonel George Arthur (1824-1836).................000. 7-14 
1969 The Administration of Sir John Franklin (1837-1843) .... 0.0.00... 0.0 c cece eee 6-11 
The Narrative of Sir John Franklin. . 2.2... .0 0000000 c cee cece e eee 12-19 
1970 The Land Exploration of Tasmania .........0 0000000 coco cece cece eee nee 6-16 
The Administration of Sir John Eardley-Wilmot (1843-1846) ................... 16-30 
Profile of a Premier: Thomas Gregson... ........0.0 00.000 cece cece eeu ee eevee 30-35 
1971 The Van Diemen’s Land Company .........00.0.0 00000 ccc c cece c eee cence ees 7-11 
The Administration of Sir William Thomas Denison (1847-1855) ................ 11-22 
Profile of a Premier: Sir Francis Smith..... 2.0... 0000.00 c cc ccc cc cecceeeee 22, 23 
1972 The Governorships of Thomas Davey and William Sorell (1813-1817 and 
DBT 21824) 2,3 Sets sce tit acach ed Gk a sk ois sles DACA Aras weg hE aes are Be 7-16 
1973 The Parliament of Tasmania, 1823-1901 ........0.0.0 00 0c cece cece cee s eee eeeee 6-10 
Wybalena, The Tasmanian Aboriginal Settlement on Flinders Island ............ 10-13 
1974 Colonial Developments During the Government of Francis Smith (1857-1860) .... 6-16 
1975 Tasmania: 1861 to 1866 20.0.0. e eect e eee: a aseun ac 6-21 
1976 Sir Richard Dry: Premier of Tasmania, 1866 to 1869 ..........0... 00.0 ecee eee ee 6-26 
1977 The Tasmanian Main Line Railway Company .................00-00 ec ceeueuues 6-22 
Divisions and Alignments in the Tasmanian Community During the Great War 
(191421919) resi cs a pend crannies t Billa a HR ec eigen ee SORE bday Caer Oe 22-29 
John Glover’s Migration to Tasmania .........0.00.0 00sec c eee e cece cece cease 506-513 
1978 Sir James Milne Wilson, Premier (1869-1872) ......0.0.00.0 000 cece eevee ees 1-22 
1979 Profile of a Premier: Frederick MaitlandInnes ..................0.0 cece sues 1-5 


FREDERICK MAITLAND INNES (1816-1882): PROFILE OF A PREMIER 


(This article is based on a dissertation presented towards an Honours Degree in History at the University of 
Tasmania by C. M. Elliot (now Mrs Sullivan) in 1963.) 

Deeds, words, thoughts, probably in that order of importance, are the common means by 
which a man may influence his contemporaries and their affairs. A powerful orator, Frederick 
Maitland Innes as editor, lecturer, lay preacher, Colonial Treasurer and one-time Premier, 
had both the potential and opportunity to leave a lasting imprint in politics, press and society. 


2 History and Chronology 


Early Life 


Frederick Maitland Innes was born at Roxburgh, Scotland, on 11 August 1816. His 
father, an English Army officer, had died shortly before, and his uncle, James Innes, became 
the boy’s legal guardian. When Innes left school he entered the office of his uncle who was a 
Writer to the Signet and manager of the estates of his cousin, Duke of Roxburgh. This life, 
lacking the adventure and apparent glamour of war, soon palled, and in 1834 Innes ran away 
to Spain, where England was supporting the Liberals under Isabella, against the Absolutists 
(led by Don Carlos, the disinherited nephew of Ferdinand VII). James Innes persuaded the 
Duke into demanding Frederick’s return to Scotland, and the would-be soldier remained for 
two more years on the ducal estates. But in 1836 Innes and a friend, Captain James Reid 
Scott, left London on the barque, Derwent, arriving in Van Diemen’s Land on 4 February the 
following year. 


Journalist, 1837-1850 


In 1837 Innes became a reporter for the Hobart Town Courier, though he later implied he 
was its editor. He seems to have been one of the instigators in reviving the Mechanics 
Institution, as an advertisement in an April 1837 edition of the Courier asked all those 
interested in founding a Tasmanian Literary and Scientific Institution to leave their names at 
the Courier office, and the following week Innes’ signature authorised an announcement of a 
Mechanics Institution meeting. Through this society Innes expounded his ideas on education, 
especially post school education. He was peculiarly aware of the value of knowledge as he 
himself had had no formal instruction after leaving school. 

_In 1838 Innes transferred from the Courier to The Tasmanian which had formerly been 
incorporated in Murray’s Review. 


In that same year, 1838, Innes married Sarah Elizabeth Grey, the youngest child of 
Humphrey Grey, a prosperous free settler who had emigrated from Ireland in 1826. They 
were married at ‘Roscomroe’, the Grey family home near Avoca, and the bride’s father 
promised his daughter an Evandale property then known as ‘Mona Vale’. Innes resigned from 
The Tasmanian in 1839 to return to England, and his wife followed a few months later. It was 
generally assumed that Innes went to solicit an official colonial appointment, although his 
mother’s illness and Captain Alexander Maconochie’s proposed system of prison reform 
probably influenced his decision. 


While in England Innes met with other prison reformers and published a comprehensive 
pamphlet on prison discipline. He also became Secretary to the British and Foreign 
Aborigines’ Protection. Society. Neither before nor after does he seem to have been 
concerned with the welfare of Tasmanian Aborigines. 


In 1843, Innes and his family sailed on the Mandarin, arriving in Hobart Town in 
October. For the duration of the voyage Innes was superintendent of a group of Parkhurst 
boys who were being transported to Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand. 


In Van Diemen’s Land Innes resumed his career in journalism and again worked for the 
Courier (he may also have been the Hobart Town correspondent for the Launceston Examiner 
at this time). In 1845 he became editor of a new paper, The Observer, which the Examiner said 
‘rose and fell under his auspices’.! He moved to Launceston after resigning from the Observer 
in 1848, and joined the staff at the Cornwall Chronicle, where he had a short but stormy term 
as co-editor with D’Arcy Wentworth Murray. 


About this time he also became a lay preacher with the Presbyterian Church. 

Having resigned, or being forced to resign from the Cornwall Chronicle, Innes and his 
family retired to ‘Mona Vale’. Renaming the property “Woodmount’, he lived there for six 
years in comparative obscurity. 


From 1846 to 1856 Innes changed from being a competent, well-known journalist to a 
farmer who seems to have taken no active interest in public affairs. Innes had been appointed 
a J.P. and a Coroner, otherwise the retreat to ‘Woodmount’ seems to have been a vacuum in 
his life. When electorates nominated candidates for the House of Assembly in 1856, Innes was 
asked to stand only after several proposed nominees had withdrawn. 
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Politician, 1856-1882 


Having accepted this somewhat dubious honour of becoming a candidate, Innes was 
elected unopposed to the House of Assembly as the Member for Morven. He had declined to 
commit himself to any particular policy, apart from a reduction in Government expenditure 
and increased outlay for education. He said that he would act independently because he 
‘knew no party in the embryo legislature’.2 At the age of 40, Frederick Maitland Innes 
prepared to enter Parliament. Here was the opportunity to effect the theories he had 
expounded so willingly as a journalist. 

Self-government in Tasmania began in 1856 with Innes seated on the Opposition 
benches, but within five months he became Tasmania’s Colonial Treasurer. He remained 
Treasurer until November 1862, although the composition of the Ministry altered several 
times during that period. The Courier welcomed the promotion of their former sub-editor, 
‘During his Parliamentary career he has been distinguished for his abilities and moral courage, 
and if he brings the same application to bear on his new office which he has bestowed upon his 
Parliamentary duties, he will become a most valuable public servant’.> 


Innes left his farm soon after entering politics and moved his family (seven sons and five 
daughters) to Hobart. In Hobart the family lived at ‘Cottage Green’ and then leased 
‘Newlands’, from where the boys attended the Hobart High School (then a non-government 
school), while a tutor instructed the girls at home. 


After entering Parliament Innes quickly accepted increased responsibilities and in 1860 
provoked the following editorial in the Hobart Town Advertiser: 

“Who is your Treasurer? F. M. Innes; who is leader of the government in the Assembly? 
F. M. Innes; who is the Chairman of your Education Board? F. M. Innes; who manages your 
Immigration matters? F. M. Innes; who is your Postmaster General? F. M. Innes; who is your 
“Minister” of Public Works? F. M. Innes; who is your acting Colonial Secretary? F. M. 
Innes.’ 

Innes was re-elected to Morven in the 1861 elections but spoke with blithe indifference to 
the result of the 1862 voting, since he ‘cared not one straw, for he was perfectly indifferent as 
any member of the House could be as to the precise elements of which the Ministry would be 
formed’.> However, he decided not to contest the election, but to enter the Legislative 
Council as the Member for Campbell Town. He never gave any reason for this move, but the 
Ministry was very unpopular because of the continued economic distress, and his chances of 
winning a contested seat were slight. He may also have thought that he would strengthen the 
Ministry’s power by entering the Council; and by some happy chance for Innes, the Campbell 
Town seat was vacant. 


In 1862 Innes became a Commissioner of the New Norfolk Asylum, a position he held for 
18 years. When Parliament reopened in June 1863, Innes was appointed to the Library 
Committee of the Council, a position which he held for a number of years. In 1864 he was 
chosen as Chairman of Committees, an important office because it was customary for the 
Chairman to become the next President of the Council, and Innes was elected President in 
1868. 


Innes continued his interest in education and was a commissioner on an inquiry into 
public education, a Guardian of the Queen’s Asylum for Destitute Children, and an ardent 
supporter of the Ragged School Association; he was also instrumental in encouraging 
teachers from England to emigrate to Tasmania. 


The Wilson Ministry resigned in November 1872 and, when others declined to form a 
new Administration, Governor du Cane summoned Innes, who accepted the offer after 24 
hours consideration. It meant an alliance with some old enemies with whom he rarely, if ever, 
agreed on any issue. Consequently the Coalition was suspect from the start. 

Innes became Colonial Treasurer again when he formed his own Ministry in 1872. The 
former Administration had fallen largely because of Innes’ attacks on T. D. Chapman, the 
then Treasurer. Innes had accused him of misappropriating public monies, because he 
believed that ‘the appropriation of balances or premiums from debenture funds to the current 
expenditure of Government is financially unsound, and especially when it is not sanctioned by 
Parliament. But Innes’ own financial statement was termed ‘a string of well-turned 
sentences; vox at praeterea nihil {voice and nothing more].”’ In July 1873, Innes spent two and 
a half hours describing the steadily deteriorating financial affairs of the Colony, but 
‘completely failed to impress his meaning on the House.” 
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The Coalition lasted for less than a year. Innes tried to appease the Opposition by 
withdrawing all his controversial financial measures, except that of a railway rate, but this 
only made the fall of the Ministry inevitable. In his resignation speech Innes defended his 
actions on the grounds that the financial stress was not of his making. This was irrelevant. The 
point was that Innes had accepted office in order to relieve the stress, and had failed to do so. 


The Kennerly Administration took office in August 1873 and Innes became leader of the 
Opposition. But in 1875 Innes crossed the floor to replace Philip Fysh as Colonial Treasurer, 
though Fysh still remained in the Ministry. Innes had earlier announced his intention of 
retiring from politics at the end of the current session, but he now told his new electorate of 
North Launceston that ‘it must be evident to anyone who will review the composition of 
Parliament, the strength of parties, and the futile labours of the last two sessions, together 
with any chance of material changes in these respects by a dissolution, that no moderate and 
equitable adjustment of public difficulty is likely to be reached unless by mutual concessions, 
and the suspension of party rancour’.? The electors were not overwhelmingly impressed, 
Innes won the seat by seven votes. The Mercury mocked, ‘Mr Innes, who chilled by the cold 
shades of the Opposition Benches, and disheartened by the powerlessness of his position, has 
cruelly abandoned his helpless and hopeless followers, and leaving them without rudder or 
sheet anchor, has betaken himself to the more sunny shores of the Treasury benches. . .”! 


But even Innes could not save Kennerly’s Ministry and, by 1876, he was once more 
among the Opposition while Reibey led the Government. Innes did not intend to contest the 
1877 elections, but was finally persuaded to do so. He had been in ill health for some months 
and did not take an active part in the campaign. Unfortunately neither did his persuaders. 
Innes lost the North Launceston seat by 131 votes. 


In September, however, Innes was sworn in as M.L.C. for South Esk and in 1878 became 
President of the Council. Despite constant ill health he attended every session he could. After 
his re-election for South Esk in 1879, he rose from his bed ‘because it was his duty to assist in 
promoting the passage of the provisions for the public service and other necessary 
disbursements. He was quite aware that men who entered public life must of necessity 
sacrifice themselves more or less to their duties and to the promotion of the public interests 

. .1| At his death on May 11 1882, Innes was still representing South Esk and President of 
the Legislative Council. 


Conclusion 


In politics Innes never seems to have doubted his ability to guide the Colony and its finances. 
However, in finance, Innes had adopted a conservative approach though this was partly from 
his own ineptitude. The almost constant economic depression called for new constructive 
measures to consolidate Colonial revenue, but Innes failed to supply a remedy. There were 
passing references to his private finances and fitness to control those of the State and after his 
first Budget (‘an excruciating and tormenting jumble of figures’!*) it was said that he had ‘not 
the ability necessary for preparing a new Tariff.’!3 Public opinion was irrelevant, and, if 
anything, an impediment to good government. Colonial circumstances probably influenced 
him in his pessimistic conservatism, since local conditions fostered conservative rather than 
liberal attitudes. It is dubious whether Innes’ ideas on politics and finance would have allowed 
him the contemporary importance and reputation he gained if he had been living in a more 
progressive colony such as Victoria, where the economic and political situation tended to 
emphasise a more liberal approach. Whether Innes had sufficient liberal tendencies to have 
become a leading Victorian politician is debatable, but Tasmanian conditions were conducive 
to conservatism. 


Perhaps if Innes could have been Minister for Education rather than that of Finance, he 
would have been a more successful politician. Yet even his liberal and positive attitude to 
education failed to make him realise the inconsistency of such a policy alongside his support 
for a franchise based merely on a high property qualification. He does not seem to have 
perceived, or possibly preferred to ignore, that if education, especially at secondary and post 
school level, was encouraged by the State, it would not be possible to maintain intact the 
restricted franchise, without protest from those whom the State had educated. Innes probably 
never recognised, and certainly never admitted, the dilemma he faced—he, as a conservative 
working to preserve the status quo, and simultaneously supporting a dynamic movement— 
education—which must inevitably produce changes. 
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For all the vacillation there was some consistency. His conservatism in constitutional 
matters was apparent in his journalism, his liberal attitude to education did not fade. Yet his 
unfaltering belief in his own financial genius and political indispensability was a direct 
repudiation of his 1838 comment that it was ‘nearly impossible that any one individual can 
possess exactly the right notions on its [the Colony’s] various political and local interests.’!4 As 
a journalist Innes saw events in terms of words, and continued to do so as a politician, but 
whereas this was an advantage in journalism and theory, it was not so helpful in practical 
politics. It is probable that he never discerned the difference between the. theory of journalism 
and the practice of politics, where the words may be acted upon, and half thought out schemes 
attempted. 


Frederick Maitland Innes, although not a great man, was a conservative liberal— 
intelligent but not perceptive, compromising yet undoubting of his own ability, hard working 
although often misunderstanding, independent and oscillating, humanitarian and self- 
deluding. 


Footnotes 
1 Launceston Examiner, (24-4-1850). 8  ibid., (2-7-1873). 
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3 Hobart Town Courier, (24-4-1857). 10 The Mercury, (28-7-1875). 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Preface 


The following chronology was orginally compiled in two sections, the period 1642 to 1929 
from a document specially prepared by officers of the State Archives, and the period 
beginning 1930 from a search of contemporary newspapers by Bureau officers. Greater detail 
is included in earlier editions of the Year Book. 


In the record of more recent years, it was found impossible to describe purely Tasmanian 
events in isolation since certain national events necessarily form part of the history of a state 
within a federal system; particularly is this true with regard to some Federal Government 
decisions, the state of the economy and industrial arbitration. On the other hand, there is the 
difficulty of deciding which events of a purely local character are sufficiently important to 
warrant inclusion. Some items have been introduced not because they are important but 
because they have a strong local flavour. This difficulty of selection is partly avoided by giving 
the record of the most recent years in more detail but inevitably such a policy results in 
matters of major and minor importance being mingled without distinction. It follows also that 
the second part of the chronology is limited largely to what the newspapers of the day 
considered important and that some events of greater significance may have escaped notice. 


To round off the picture of any given year, there is a constant temptation to introduce 
events of world importance; as far as possible, this has been avoided except where such events 
had considerable local impact. In no way should the record which follows be interpreted as an 
‘official’ chronology of the State; in actual fact, the record derives from two levels of 
subjective evaluation, firstly, the selection of items of importance by contemporary 
journalists and, secondly, the further selection of items from this narrowed field by the 
compilers of the chronology. 


1832 


1833 


History and Chronology 


Chronology of Events from First Discovery of Tasmania 


Abel Janszoon Tasman, commanding Heemskirk and Zeehan, sighted west coast and named his 
discovery ‘Anthony Van Diemenslandt’. Landings on Forestier Peninsula and near Blackman Bay on 
east coast. 


Landing of a party from Du Fresne’s expedition at Marion Bay and affray with the Aboriginals. 


Tobias Furneaux in the Adventure, became separated from James Cook in Resolution and landed a party 
at Adventure Bay. 


James Cook anchored Resolution in Adventure Bay on third expedition. 
William Bligh anchored Bounty in Adventure Bay on first breadfruit expedition. 
John Henry Cox sailed Mercury from Cox Bight to Maria Island. 


William Bligh, on second breadfruit voyage. anchored Providence in Adventure Bay. Bruny 
D’Entrecasteaux, commanding La Recherche and L’Esperance, discovered D’Entrecasteaux Channel 
and charted south-east coast. 


D’Entrecasteaux returned for further exploration of south-east coast. John Hayes, commanding Duke of 
Clarence expedition, explored Derwent River. 


Matthew Flinders and George Bass circumnavigated Tasmania. 
Nicholas Baudin, commanding Geographe and Naturaliste, explored south-east coast. 
John Bowen’s party of 49 made first settlement at Risdon Cove. 


David Collins’ settlement party landed at Sullivans Cove (Hobart). Aboriginals killed in an affray at 
Risdon. Risdon settlement closed down. William Paterson’s settlement party landed at Port Dalrymple 
(Tamar Estuary). 


Collins forced by famine to cut rations by one-third. 
Settlers moved from York Town to Launceston area. 


Thomas Laycock’s party crossed island overland from Port Dalrymple to Hobart. First Norfolk Island 
settlers shipped to Hobart in Lady Nelson. 


Governor William Bligh aboard Porpoise anchored in Derwent after N.S.W. mutiny and embarrassed 
Collins with problem of jurisdiction. 


Lieutenant-Governor Collins’ death. Issue of newspaper Derwent Star. 
Governor Lachlan Macquarie’s first visit to Tasmania. 


Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Davey arrived. Northern settlement at Port Dalrymple made subordinate 
to Hobart. Indefatigable brought first shipload of convicts direct from England. 


Hobart and Port Dalrymple declared free ports for import of goods. Davey proclaimed martial law 
against bushrangers. James Kelly circumnavigated island in a whaleboat. 


First issue of Hobart Town Gazette. 

Succession of William Sorell as Lieutenant-Governor. 

Death of Michael Howe, notorious bushranger. 

Visit by John Thomas Bigge to conduct inquiry into colonial administration. 

Second tour by Governor Macquarie. 

Penal settlement established at Macquarie Harbour. 

Passage of British Act ‘for the better administration of justice in N.S.W. and Van Diemen’s Land’. 
Inauguration of Supreme Court. Arrival of Lieutenant-Governor George Arthur. 


First Launceston newspaper, the Tasmanian and Port Dalrymple Advertiser, established. Tasmania 
constituted a colony independent of N.S.W. Establishment of appointed Executive and Legislative 
Councils. Departure of Governor Darling from Tasmania left Arthur with the authority of Governor 
(but not the title). 


Van Diemen’s Land Co. sent first party to select land and establish farming operations. Appointment of 

Commissioners of Survey and Valuation. 

Fouls ear Gevernee received a petition for trial by jury and some representation in Legislative 
ouncil. 

Passage of British Act 9 Geo. IV, cap. 83 which increased membership of Legislative Council. Martial 

law proclaimed against Aboriginals. 

First settlement at Emu Bay (Burnie). 

George Augustus Robinson began his mission to conciliate the Aboriginals. First use of juries in civil 

cases. Beginning of the ‘Black Line’, the military campaign to round up the Aboriginals. Publication of 

Quintus Servinton, first novel to be published in Australia. Port Arthur established as a penal 

settlement. 


Approval of British Government’s new land regulations discontinuing free grants of land, and replacing 
them with land sales. 


First shipment of Aboriginals to Straits Islands. Establishment of the Caveat Board to settle land 
disputes and to confirm titles. Maria Island closed down as a penal settlement. 


Macquarie Harbour penal settlement closed down. 
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History and Chronology 


Henty brothers from Launceston became first settlers in Victoria occupying land in Portland Bay area. 


John Batman sailed from Launceston to Port Phillip as agent for the Port Phillip Association. Tasmania 
divided into counties and parishes. Opening of Ross Bridge. Population estimated as 40 172 persons. 


Arrival of Sir John Franklin and assumption of office as Lieutenant-Governor. 
Sessions of Legislative Council opened to the public. ‘ 


Cessation of transportation to N.S.W. and consequent increase in numbers transported to Tasmania. 

Population estimated as 45 999 persons. 

Assignment System of convict discipline replaced by the Probation System. Rossbank Observatory for 
magnetic and meteorological observations established in Hobart. 


cee created a separate Anglican diocese. Hobart made a city. Peak year for convict arrivals 
5 329 


Recall of Sir John Franklin and succession of Sir John Eardley-Wilmot. 
Transfer of Norfolk Island penal settlement from N.S.W. to Tasmanian control. 


Resignation of the ‘Patriotic Six’ members of the Legislative Council, over the drain on colonial revenue 
for support of Imperial police. 


Recall of Eardley-Wilmot. Foundation of the Launceston Church Grammar and The Hutchins Schools. 
Succession of Sir William Denison. The Lieutenant-Governor re-appointed the ‘Patriotic Six’. 
Tasmania now the only place of transportation in the British Empire. 

Foundation of the Anti-Transportation League. Population estimated as 68 870 persons. 


British Act provided for limited representative government. First elections for 16 non-appointed. 
members of the Legislative Council. 


First payable gold found near Fingal. Elections held for first municipal councils in Hobart and 
Launceston. 


Arrival of last convicts to be transported. 
Bad floods throughout Colony. Passage of bill establishing responsible government. 


Succession of Sir Henry Fox Young; title now Governor. British Government approved Constitution 
Bill. 


Name of Van Diemen’s Land changed to Tasmania. Advent of responsible self-government. Opening of 
new bi-cameral Parliament with W. T. N. Champ leading first government in the House of Assembly. 
Re-organisation of Police Department. 


Council of Education set up. Rural Municipalities Act passed. 


Charles Gould appointed to make geological survey of western Tasmania, Telegraph link established 
with Victoria. 


Population estimated as 89 821 persons. 

Succession of Colonel Thomas Gore Browne. Telegraph cable to Victoria failed. 
Promotion of scheme for a railway between Launceston and Deloraine. 

Arrival of first successfully transported salmon and trout ova. 

Visit by Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh. Primary education made compulsory. 


Succession of Charles Du Cane. Death of William Lanny, thought to be the last male full-blood 
Aboriginal. Death of Sir Richard Dry. New telegraph cable laid to Victoria. 


Withdrawal of remaining Imperial troops. Population 99 328 (Census). 

Opening of Launceston-Deloraine railway. Tin discovered at Mt. Bischoff. 
Contract concluded for building Main Line Railway. 

Main Line Railway construction began. Start of economic recovery. 

Riots in Launceston in protest at rates levied for Launceston-Deloraine railway. 
Succession of Sir Frederick Weld. 


Race meetings established at Elwick. Gold nugget worth $12 200 found at Nine Mile Spring: Death of 
Trugannini, thought to be last female full-blood Aboriginal. Main Line Railway opened for traffic. 


Port Arthur closed down as a penal settlement. 
Increased activity in exploration of West Coast. 


Settlement of constitutional issue known as the ‘Hunt Case’. Rich lode of tin discovered at Mt. 
Heemskirk. 


First telephone in Tasmania with ‘line from Hobart to Mount Nelson Signal Station. 
Succession of Sir George Strahan. Population 115 705 (Census). 

Increased prospecting on the West Coast. 

Discovery of the ‘Iron Blow’ at Mt Lyell. 


Russian war scare followed by activity in improvement of defences. Formation of Mt Lyell Prospecting 
Association. ; ; ; 


Succession of Sir Robert Hamilton. 
Establishment of University of Tasmania. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


1903 


1904 
1905 
1907 
1909 


1912 
1913 
1914 


1915 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1927 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1933 
1934 


1936 
1937 


1938 


1939 
1940 
194] 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1948 
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Collapse of Van Diemen’s Land Bank; deep economic depression. 

Mt. Lyell Mining Co. established. 

Succession of Viscount Gormanston. 

Establishment of Tattersalls Lottery by George Adams. 

Serious bush fires. Tasmanians four to one in favour of Federation at poll. 
Departure from Hobart of Southern Cross (Borchgrevinck) expedition to Antarctic. 
Departure of Tasmanian contingent to fight in the Boer War. 


Proclamation of the Commonwealth read. Polling for first elections to Federal Senate and House of 
Representatives. Succession of Sir Arthur Havelock. Population 172 475 (Census). 


Celebration of 100 years’ settlement cancelled because of smallpox epidemic in Launceston. Suffrage 
extended to women. 


Succession of Sir Gerald Strickland at reduced salary. 
Experiments in wireless telegraphy between Tasmania and the mainland. 
New Public Library opened; built with gift from Andrew Carnegie. 


Succession of Sir Harry Barron. Potato crop wiped out by Irish blight. State’s first Labor Government 
under John Earle. 


Disastrous fire at North Lyell Mine, Queenstown. 
Succession of Sir William Ellison Macartney. 


First aeroplane flight in Tasmania. Departure of first Tasmanian contingent to fight in Great War. 
Formation of Hydro-Electric Department. 


Serious bushfires. 

Establishment of electrolytic zinc works at Risdon and of Snug carbide works. 

End of Great War. 

First export of frozen meat. 

Visit by Edward, Prince of Wales. Purchase of site for Cadbury’s chocolate factory at Claremont. 
Population 213 780 persons (Census). 

Completion of Waddamana power station. 

First superphosphate manufactured by Electrolytic Zinc Co. at Risdon. 

Discovery of osmiridium fields at Adamsfield. 

Inquiry into proposed bridge over Derwent. Visit by Duke and Duchess of York. 


Serious floods throughout Island. Establishment of automatic telephone system in Hobart. Beginning of 
economic depression. 


Ghis prices fell to half 1928 level. Australian pound devalued so that £1 sterling equalled $A2-50 
£A1/5s). 


Depression continued—10 per cent cut in federal basic wage. Initiation of austere Premier’s Plan. 
Conversion loan to reduce rate of interest on internal federal debt by 22's per cent. Census of population 
deferred. 


Commonwealth Grants Commission appointed to inquire into affairs of claimant states. 


Beginning of 35 years of continuous Labor Government with the election of the A. G. Ogilvie Ministry. 
Second phase of hydro-electric development commenced at Tarraleah and Butlers Gorge. 


Tasmania linked with Victoria by submarine telephone cable. 


Epideinic of poliomyelitis. Economic recovery evidenced by $0-50 ‘prosperity’ loading added to federal 
asic wage. 


Paper mill using native hardwoods established at Burnie. First turbines began operating at Tarraleah 
power station. 


Outbreak of World War II. 
Tasmanians sailed for Middle East with Australian 6th, 7th and 9th Divisions. 


Newsprint production began at Boyer on the Derwent. Tasmanians sailed for Malaya with Australian 
8th Division. 


Uniform federal income tax commenced. 

The floating-arch Hobart Bridge opened for traffic. 
Pay-as-you-earn (PAYE) income taxation introduced from 1 July. 
End of World War II. 


Cessation of man-power controls. Rejection by Legislative Council of bill to grant Federal Government 
price control powers for three years. 

Court action to stop bank nationalisation by Federal Government. Demobilisation of forces completed. 
‘Displaced persons’ commenced arriving from Europe. Population 257 078 (Census). 

Forty-hour week awarded to most workers from 1 January. Tasmanians voted ‘No’ almost two to one in 
referendum denying Federal Government power over prices and rents. Legislative Council’s denial of 
Supply forced dissolution of House of Assembly——Cosgrove ministry returned to power. 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 
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Compulsory X-ray introduced in fight against tuberculosis. Clark Dam at Butlers Gorge completed. 
Theatre Royal purchased by the Government. Sterling devalued by 30-5 per cent and Australian pound 
similarly devalued. 


End of federal petrol rationing. Dissolution of House of Assembly granted by Governor and Cosgrove 
ministry returned to power. Communist Party Dissolution Bill passed by Federal Parliament. 


Communist Party Dissolution Act declared invalid by High Court. Double Dissolution of Federal 
Parliament. Referendum to give Federal Government powers in regard to communism—‘No’ vote 
prevailed although Tasmanians expressed slight preference for ‘Yes’. 


Single licensing authority established for hotels, clubs, etc. State’s free hospital scheme ceased. 


In September, Court abandoned system of quarterly adjustment of federal basic wage. State wages 
boards suspended quarterly basic wage adjustments. 


Royal visit by Queen. Bill passed to resolve deadlocks in House of Assembly. Foundation of the 
Metropolitan Transport Trust. 


Uranium ore discovered at Mt Balfour and Royal George. Bell Bay aluminium plant officially opened. 
tay f and Tungatinah power schemes officially opened. Anti-Communist Labor Party (later 
-L.P.) formed. 


State wages boards’ restoration of ‘cost-of-living’ adjustments effective from 1 February but these later 
again suspended. Sir Ronald Cross granted dissolution of House of Assembly. Labor Party returned to 
ect in State. Official opening of E.Z. Co.’s sulphate of ammonia plant. Centenary of self-government 
celebrated. 


Legislative Council rejected bill giving aid to private schools. First satellites—Sputniks I and II—seen 
over State. Centenary of Hobart’s incorporation celebrated. 

Establishment of Rivers and Waters Supply Commission. Public Service Tribunal established as an 
industrial authority. 


First election to fill 35 seats in House of Assembly; Labor re-elected. New Federal Government system 
of grants reduced claimant states to two—Tasmania and Western Australia. Princess of Tasmania 
commenced roll-on roll-off ferry service Melbourne to Devonport. 


Liapootah power station commissioned. Zeehan-Strahan railway closed. Inland Fisheries Commission 
created. First Tasmanian telecast. Australian ‘give way to the right’ rule introduced on roads. 


William Holyman, cargo container vessel, entered Bass Strait trade. Legislative Council rejected equal 
pay legislation. 

Catagunya turbines began producing electricity. State Wages Boards granted three weeks annual leave. 
a subsidies announced for municipal fluoridation schemes. Closure of Mt Lyell railway, Queenstown 
to Strahan. 


Abolition of State entertainments tax. Federal Court increased margins 10 per cent and granted three 
weeks annual leave. Universities Commission recommended medical school for Tasmanian University. 


T.A.A. commenced intrastate air services. Tasman Bridge opened for traffic. Hobart’s water supply 
fluoridated. Glenorchy raised to city status. 


Empress of Australia sailed from Sydney on first voyage to Hobart. Provisional driving licences 
introduced. Dental Nurse scheme for schools announced. D’Entrecasteaux scallop beds closed for 1965 
season. 


Decimal currency introduced 14 February. Burnie-Launceston co-axial cable completed. Equal pay for 
edi State Public Service females. Breathalyser tests approved for use by police. $.T.D. extended to 
‘asmania. 


Bush fire disaster of 7 February resulted in 62 deaths and over 1 000 houses destroyed. Federal 
Arbitration Commission abolished basic wage and substituted total wage concept but basic wage 
retained in State awards. Mt Cleveland tin mining town of Luina completed. H.E.C. water reserves only 
16 per cent of normal; introduction of daylight saving and power rationing. , 


H.E.C. Repulse Dam on lower Derwent completed. Batman Bridge across lower Tamar opened. 
Federal Government subsidy for apples and pears exported to U.K and other countries. Full adult 
suffrage for Legislative Council elections from 1 July 1969. Capital punishment abolished. 


Parangana Dam (Mersey-Forth scheme) completed. North-West General Hospital opened at Burnie. 
State election resulted in 17 A.L.P., 17 Liberals, one Centre Party (Mr. Lyons). Mr. Lyons combined 
with Liberals to form coalition government; ended 35-year Labor rule in Tasmania. Full Bench of 
Federal Arbitration Commission granted equal pay to females performing equal work; female salaries to 
be raised to male salaries in stages. Copper smelter at Mt Lyell closed; concentrate sent to Japan and 
Port Pirie (S.A.) for treatment. 

First pyrites railed from Rosebery to Burnie sulphuric acid plant. E.Z. Co. to establish $6-3m residue 
treatment plant. Royal visit. Parliament legislated to introduce permanent daylight saving. State 
premiers accepted Tasmanian formula for reimbursement in lieu of receipts duty. 

$25m A.P.P.M. Ltd. Wesley Vale paper plant opened. $9m expansion program at Comalco (Bell Bay) 
completed. Serious shipping strike. Population 390 413 persons (Census). ; 

K. O. Lyons resigned cabinet portfolios and ended Liberal-Centre Party Coalition. A.P.P.M. Long 
Reach woodchip plant commenced production. A.N.L. vessel Princess of Tasmania made her final trip 
to Tasmania. Mt Lyell Mining and Railway Company Ltd fired last charge at its West Lyell Open-cut 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 
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Mine. King Island’s Naracoopa rutile mine re-opened by Buka Minerals (N.L.). Federal 
elections—A.L.P. returned to power (after 23 years in Opposition). 300 million years old fossil of 
dragon fly discovered in Hellyer Gorge (west coast area). 


First train travelled the Bell Bay rail link. The first legal casino in Australia—Wrest Point—officially 
opened. Vote extended to 18-year-olds. The $121m Mersey-Forth H.E.C. scheme officially opened. 
Storeys Creek tin mine closed down. The Blythe Star lost at sea while on charter to the Transport 
Commission. Preliminary work began on H.E.C. Pieman scheme. Tasmania voted in line with other 
Australian states on prices and incomes referenda—‘No’ to both. Alginates (Australia) Ltd. closed 
down its east coast seaweed harvesting and processing operation. 


B.H.P. announced $28-5m expansion project for the Temco ferro-alloy plant at Bell Bay. Workers 
under State Wages Boards’ awards granted four weeks annual leave. Anti-pollution regulations under 
the Environment Protection Act gazetted. Royal commission’s report on urban transport advocated 
cessation of suburban rail services. Transport Commission’s ship Straitsman sank in Yarra River. High 
Court ruled Tasmanian tobacco tax valid, but method of collection invalid. Double dissolution of 
Federal Parliament. Federal Labor Government re-elected. Women under State Wages Boards 
determinations awarded equal pay. European carp discovered in farm dams along the north-west coast. 
The 140 metre high Gordon Dam completed. No fault third party insurance scheme implemented. 
A.P.P.M. Ltd’s. Burnie mill retrenched 154 workers. 


Tasmanian suburban rail services ceased. Bulk ore carrier Lake Illawarra rammed the Tasman Bridge, 
leaving a 128 metre gap and causing 12 deaths. Initial federal grant of $13m for Tasman Bridge 
restoration announced. T.A.B. began operating. Transmission of colour television programs 
commenced in Tasmania. Electrolytic Zinc Co. announced the retrenchment of 391 employees 
following reductions in production. Arbitration Commission adopted wage indexation in principle. 
Draft Management Plan for the South-West National Park officially released. Plans released for second 
permanent Derwent crossing and additional land for the existing bridge. Federal Government takeover 
of Tasmanian railways. State Budget deficit a record $13-6 m for 1974-75. Prime Minister dismissed by 
the Governor-General and the Leader of the Liberal Party appointed Caretaker Prime Minister pending 
a general election. Flash flooding in the southern Midlands took two lives and cut major roads and 
bridges. Temporary Bailey bridge crossing on the Derwent opened to traffic. $5m Police Academy 
completed at Rokeby. Hotels opened for the first day of Sunday trading under new State licensing laws. 
Federal Liberal-Country Party Government elected with a majority in both Houses. 


Hobart recorded its highest ever maximum temperature of 40-8°C. Family Law Courts established in 
Tasmania to handle divorces under the Federal Family Law Act. Unemployment in Tasmania rose to 
6-9 per cent of the work force in January (11 846 persons). Arbitration Commission granted a 6-4 per 
cent National Wage increase in line with indexation guidelines. Mt Lyell Co. reported record losses. 
‘Nimmo Report’ on transport to and from Tasmania released. Investigation of a site for a second 
Derwent crossing began. A government-commissioned inquiry recommended the abolition of the 
T.C.A.E. in Hobart and expansion of the northern campus. Opening of the Tasmanian Military Tattoo 
attended by 4 500 spectators. A $3-5m contract let for the provision of a fifth lane on the Tasman 
Bridge. A Tasmanian consortium investigated the modernisation of the Electrona carbide works, 
preventing an imminent shutdown. The bones of Tasmania’s last full-blood Aboriginal, Trugannini, 
were cremated on the 100th anniversary of her death. An estimated 5 000 sheep shot and buried 
following low sheep prices. Mass tuberculosis X-rays phased out. Sea cargo to and from Tasmania to be 
subject to a freight-equalisation scheme. A.N.L. freight rates increased by 24 per cent following 
introduction of the direct subsidy scheme. Tasmania’s budget surplus a record $4-1m for 1975-76. State’s 
rail freight rates increased by 15 per cent. New terminal costing $1-6m opened at Hobart Airport. 
$23-7m spent on work associated with Tasman Bridge disaster in 1975-76 and $16m allocated for 1976- 


‘77, Unions tied up the roll-on roll-off vessel Australian Trader at Bell Bay following a decision to 


withdraw it from the Tasmanian run. Cormo sheep, a new breed developed in Tasmania, exported to 
the U.S.A. A new method of allocating Federal Funds to the states, in the form of a 33-6 per cent return 
of personal income tax collections, yielded Tasmania $189m for 1976-77. South-West National Park 
doubled in size in line with South-West Management Plan proposals. State Government announced 
stamp duty exemptions of up to $500 to apply to the purchase of a first home. British importers called for 
changes in the fruit marketing system following the arrival of poor quality apples from Tasmania. 
Australian Trader sailed on last voyage from Bell Bay. Land tax rates reduced; abolished completely on 
private forests. $30m allocated for upgrading technical education facilities in Launceston. Precipitous 
Bluff to be included in South-West National Park following an agreement by A.P.M. to relinquish 
timber concessions in the area. A.P.P.M. announced plans for a $185m expansion project at Wesley 
Vale but meanwhile the plant was to operate on a five-day working week. Comalco Ltd began a $10m 
expansion project to increase output by 19 000 tonnes per year. Government commissioned a feasibility 
study on the establishment of a sugar beet industry. Tasmania experienced an 85 per cent eclipse of the 
sun but heavy cloud reduced its effect. U.S. nuclear aircraft carrier Enterprise visited Hobart for eight 
days. Mt Lyell Mining and Railway Co. announced plans to retrench 400 employees. First stage of the 
Don College at Devonport officially opened. Federal Government announced introduction of south- 
bound freight subsidy scheme which would apply retrospectively to cargo shipped from 1 July 1976. A 
17'4 per cent devaluation of the Australian dollar announced on 28 November. E.Z. Co. announced that 
planned expenditure to complete its pollution control programme would exceed $12m. Total decline in 
Jobs in the textile industry in Launceston over 2; years reached almost 1 500. The Neilson Labor 
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History and Chronology 


Government returned to power with a reduced majority: A.L.P., 18 seats; Liberal, 17 seats (H. of A.). 
Tanker carrying 20 000 tonnes of petrol ran aground at George Town: state of emergency declared and 
800 residents evacuated overnight. A.N.M. Ltd announced new plant developments which would cost 
approximately $13m. 


Further 73 retrenchments at Mt. Lyell brought total to nearly 300 since November 1976. Tasmania 
admitted to the Sheffield Shield on trial basis for next two seasons. Business syndicate announced plans 
for a $3m holiday resort complex to be built at Great Lake. Joy Report on Tasmanian Railways 
recommended cutbacks in services, freight rate rises and a complete review in 1981. Two men killed in 
Fingal coal mine explosion. Air Tasmania applied to Federal Government for permission to buy an 
aircraft for a freight service between Hobart-Melbourne-Sydney. $1-3m expansion program announced 
for Stanley Works, Hobart. Two-day visit to Hobart and Launceston by Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip. Federal Government confirmed Kingston as the site for Australia’s new Antarctic Base. State 
Government announced plans to form a commercial film-making corporation. Ida Bay Railway re- 
Spied by commercial interests. $1-3m Eastern Shore Community Health Centre opened. Second 
‘asmanian. Military Tattoo realised 33% increase in attendance. Federal Government was asked to 
purchase Kelsall and Kemp Woollen Mill which subsequently retrenched 234 workers. State Strategy 
Plan released. Boags Esk Brewery undertook $2m expansion at Launceston plant. Mt Lyell Company 
and Getty Oil announced plans for $5m five-year exploration program on west coast. T.C.A.E. F.M 
radio began regular transmission. $25m expansion program announced by A.P.P.M. Burnie. 140 km/h 
winds caused damage in Hobart. Joint Australian-Korean company planned new fishing and fish 
processing industry on the east coast. Federal referenda accepted three proposals but rejected 
simultanteous elections, Tasmania, W.A. and Queensland combining to defeat that proposal. 
Australian National Railways Commission leased part of Hobart Railway marshalling yards to State 
Government enabling construction of a slip road by-passing the Railway Roundabout. Arbitration 
Commission handed down the March quarter National Wage decision of 1-9 per cent increase up to $200 
per week and a flat $3-80 thereafter. ‘Price freeze’ officially ended. Second Ranger uranium inquiry 
(Fox) report released. State Government purchased Jones and Co. warehouse for $1-62m, to be used as 
a site for light industry. Secretary of T.T.L.C., Mr. R. J. Watling and Minutes Secretary, Mr P. A. 
Imlach charged with being members of, or connected with, the National Civic Council. One km long and 
5 x 5 m Gordon Dam tailrace tunnel holed through. G. J. Coles submitted plans for $7m K-Mart at 
Devonport. Report on education in Tasmania recommended: greater emphasis on community 
involvement; reduction of educational inequalities resulting from social origins; abolition of corporal 
punishment; assistance in rural areas; and strengthening the district school system. Full Bench of the 
High Court dismissed the appeal against mining of limestone at Precipitous Bluff. Supreme Court ruled 
that laws proclaimed by regulation (published in State Gazette) are not valid. 74 Vietnamese refugees 
allowed to settle in Tasmania. State Department of Planning and Development established. Full Bench 
of Supreme Court reversed earlier decision regarding invalidity of regulations published in the State 
Gazette; Lower Courts returned to normal. Retail Traders Association attempted to restrict Saturda’ 
afternoon and Sunday trading. Comalco Aluminium (Bell Bay) Ltd began an expansion program to lift 
output by 20 per cent. State Government finished financial year with $1-6m surplus in the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Plans approved for pedestrian mall in the centre of Hobart. South-bound freight subsidy 
to benefit the State by $20m for the financial year 1976-77. Edgell Division of Petersville Australia Ltd, 
to spend $2-1m expanding their potato processing plant, increasing production capacity by 50 per cent. 
Radar guns introduced for use by the Police. Coats Patons Ltd, announced $1-7m development 
program. Industries Assistance Commission recommended tariff cuts for clothing, textile and footwear 
industries. Federal grants to Tasmanian local goverment authorities totalled $5-3m, an increase of $1-3m 
over the previous year. Fire caused $2m damage at Lactos Pty Ltd’s, Burnie cheese factory. Military 
Tattoo cancelled for 1978; State Government announced plans to take over 1979 Tattoo. Cox Inquiry 
into Fire Brigades Commission recommended establishment of a Fire Protection Authority headed by 
an administrator to replace the existing Board. Messrs R. J. Watling and P. A. Imlach expelled from the 
A.L.P. The Premier, Mr Neilson, announced his retirement from 1 December to become Tasmania’s 
Agent-General in London. Report of Callaghan inquiry into Tasmania tabled. First year motor cycle 
riders to be limited to cycles of 250 c.c. or less. Federal Parliamentary Public Works Committee 
recommended relocation of Antarctic Division. at Kingston at a cost of $8m. Devonport ratepayers 
rejected site value rating. Japanese-Australian survey of squid resources in south-east Australian waters 
announced. A $121m expansion, increasing plant capacity by 93 000 tonnes, opened at Comalco 
Aluminium (Bell Bay) Led. Legislative Council Select Committee report on the Ambulance 
Commission recommended its abolition and replacement by a Transport Division within the 
Department of Health. Legislation introduced to establish a State Fire Authority. Auditor-General 
critical of financial operations of 1977 Military Tattoo. Mr Baldock, Minister for Main Roads, 
announced that the Bailey Bridge would be retained for light vehicles and buses after the re-opening of 
the Tasman Bridge. Tasman Bridge re-opened 8 October (closed since 5 January 1975); Federal 
Government payments for restoration, widening and provision of new and up-graded roads, provision of 
services on the Eastern Shore and assistance to ferries totalled $44m. The first 144 000 kW generator 
commissioned at Gordon River power station. Plans announced for Hobart’s West End shopping mall 
and car park complex (three-level, covered shopping arcade and five-level car park (capacity 3355), the 
venture to be jointly financed by National Mutual Life Association ($3-7m) and Hobart City Council 
($3.3m). Jetfoil feasibility study presented to members of State Cabinet. Federal-State tax sharing 
arrangements finalised; states to share 39-87 per cent of personal income tax collections from the 
preceding year. Australia’s first housing advisory service opened in Hobart for a trial period of one year. 
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Carbide Industries Pty Ltd, announced $5-5m re-development plan for its Electrona works. Arbitration 
Commission granted agricultural workers a 40-hour week plus four weeks annual leave. State 
Government announced a scheme to provide free conveyancing to first home buyers up to $50 000 
value. Plans announced for $3m convention centre in Launceston to be connected to the Albert Hall. 
Board of Inquiry established to examine as one of its terms of reference, the effects on the Tasmanian 
economy of probate reforms in other states. Estates passing between husband and wife in Tasmania to 
be exempted from death.tax. A.P.P.M. Burnie announced two-year expansion program creating 100 
jobs and increasing capacity by 25 000 tonnes at a cost of $30m. Prince Charles visited Hobart. Frosts 
caused estimated $5m loss to Tasmanian fruit industry. The Federal Government announced a ten-point 
plan for the growth and development of Tasmania based on the Callaghan Report. Federal Government 
agreed to pay $4-46m to aid Mt Lyell to the end of 1977-78 financial year as a result of I.A.C. report 
recommending special assistance to the Company; the cost to the State Government was $337 000 in 
pay-roll tax concessions. Lauceston Transport Revision Report recommended the spending of $25m to 
upgrade Launceston’s road system over the next 10 years. The State Government announced intended 
purchase of the Kelsall and Kemp site, Launceston for conversion to a precision tool annexe for the 
railways. Mr G. F. Paltridge appointed chief administrator of the new State Fire Authority. Esso 
Corporation granted licence for uranium and precious metals prospecting in the Rossarden area. The 
Prime Minister, Mr Fraser, announced that the Federal Government was committed to the construction 
of a second bridge for Hobart. Timber salvage operations commenced in the Pieman River area which 
was to be flooded due to hydro-electric development. Mr Lowe replaced Mr Neilson as Premier 
following the latter’s resignation. The Liberal-N.C.P., coalition returned to office with a substantial 
majority following the 10 December Federal election; in Tasmania, all five House of Representative 
seats retained by the Liberals who filled three of the five seats in the half-Senate elections. Mr W. 
McKinnon (A.L.P.) elected in by-election for the House of Assembly (Franklin). Tasmania defeated 
India in a four-day cricket match at the T.C.A. Drought conditions in many parts of the State the worst 
for 30 years. Forecast suggested that only one half of the State’s apple crop would remain packable due 
to frost and hail damage. 112 people died on Tasmanian roads for the year. Tasmania’s registered 
unemployed at the end of December reached a post-war record level of 7:18 per cent or 12 621 people; 
the national average was 6-5 per cent of the work force. 


1978 See Appendix following Chapter 18 


Chapter 2 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Location and Area 


The State of Tasmania is a group of islands lying south of the south-east corner of the 
Australian mainland; the major island is Tasmania and the more important of the lesser 
islands are King, Flinders and Bruny. Roughly shield shaped with the greatest breadth in the 
north, the Tasmanian mainland extends from 40° 38' (the official northern boundary of 
Tasmania is 39° 12’) to 43° 39” south latitude and from 144° 36’ to 148° 23’ east longitude. The 
coastline is bounded by the Southern Ocean on the south and west and the Tasman Sea on the 
east, while the approximately 240 kilometres wide Bass Strait separates the island from the 
Australian mainland. Macquarie Island, a part of the State, is situated at 54° 38’ south 
latitude, 158° 53’ east longitude and is bounded by the Southern Ocean. 


The area of the whole State, including the lesser islands, is 68 300 square kilometres or 
about 0-9 per cent of the total area of Australia (7 686 900 square kilometres); it is just under 
one-third the size of Victoria, the smallest mainland state, and is less than half the size of 
England and Wales. 

Mainland Australia, extending as it does well north of the Tropic of Capricorn, and with 
much of its area in the zone of the sub-tropical anti-cyclones, is basically a warm, dry 
continent. Tasmania is in the temperate zone and practically the whole island is well watered 
with no marked seasonal concentration; there are no deserts or drought areas as found 
extensively on the adjacent continent. Being south of latitude 40°, it is on the edge of the wind 
belt commonly known as the Roaring Forties and, with South America the nearest land mass 
to the west, Tasmania’s weather is subject at times to strong winds and heavy rain about the 
south and west coastal areas. Because Tasmania is the most southern state, there is a tendency 
to think of it as being close to the Antarctic but its latitude is matched, in the northern 
hemisphere, by that of Madrid (Spain) and Pittsburgh (U.S.A.). In addition, as Tasmania is 
an island, it is sheltered from the extremes of heat and cold experienced in these two centres. 
The effect of its insular position is illustrated by the variation between summer and winter 
mean temperatures in coastal towns—this rarely exceeds 8° Celsius. Comparing Hobart 
(Tasmania) with Melbourne (Victoria), mean maxima are some 3°C warmer and mean 
minima 1-5°C warmer in the Victorian capital. 


Apart from the Great Dividing Range in the east, continental Australia is predominantly 
a land of low plateaux and plains with little relief. By way of contrast, Tasmania could 
legitimately be called the island of mountains, since it has the largest proportion of high 
country to its total area, compared with the other states. The distinctive feature of the island is 
not so much the height of the mountains—few exceed 1 500 metres—but rather the frequency 
with which they occur. The Australian Pilot, Vol. If describes Tasmania as ‘probably the most 
thoroughly mountainous island on the globe’. 


Population Distribution 


With a population of only 410 600 (at 30 June 1977), Tasmania is still thinly populated 
although its population density of only six persons per square kilometre is exceeded only by 
Victoria and New South Wales among the Australian states. By comparison, the population 
density of England and Wales at 30 June 1976 was 326 persons per square kilometre (area 
151 140 square kilometres; population 49-2 million). To have this population density, 
Tasmania (area 68 300 square kilometres) would require a population of 22-3 million. 
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A marked characteristic of the mainland states of Australia is the very high concentration 
of population in their respective metropolitan areas, Brisbane providing the only example 
where this concentration falls below 50 per cent of the State’s total population. In contrast, 
the Tasmanian population is concentrated in three main areas: (i) the Hobart Statistical 
Division with about 40 per cent; (ii) the Launceston Statistical District with about 20 per cent; 
and (iii) the North Western Statistical Sub-division with a further 22 per cent. Only 75 per 
cent of Tasmania’s population live in urban centres (localities with 1 000 or more persons); all 
other states are in the range from 80 to 90 per cent. This deviation from an Australian pattern 
is partly explained by the relative proximity of Launceston and the North-West Coast to the 
principal mainland markets. However, terrain and climate have also had a large influence on 
the distribution of the State’s population. 


Principal Physical Features 


The following table lists the principal mountains, lakes and rivers of Tasmania (for their 
location see the previous map): 
Principal Physical Features 


Mountains 


Height (metres) 


Height (metres) 


Mt Ossaii ss cs teeaye sus a aides Pyle Stacks Bluff ..............0..4.. 1 527 
Legges: Tor sc. jaan cin ee eeme Mt Gould .................006- 1 491 
Barn Bluff .................0.. Mt Jerusalem.................. 1 458 
Mt Pelion West ................ Frenchmans Cap............... 1 443 
Cradle Mountain............... MtAnneé's.. ce eccd-wed ths Uae cd 1417 


Lakes 


Area (square 
kilometres) 


Area (square 
kilometres) 


Lake King William (a).......... 


Lake Gordon (a)............... 41 
Lake Pedder (b) ............... Lake Echo (c) ...............-. 41 
Great Lake (c)................. Lake St Clair (c) ............... 28 
Arthurs Lake (c)............... Lake Augusta (c) .............. i 12 


Rivers 
Length Length 
(kilometres) (kilometres) 


ee eee are 201 
CHOP ON Sc ho ae HEE RSD 185 
i Sonetias BE cet RAOR otra ceanal Rye 182 


brand siete Ree eecehas eS 170 
PEE Sn Ebi Ra Re 113 
PIEMAN 8 oie cod dee des Barn Fh eee 


(a) Man-made. 
(b) Man-made—inundated the much smaller natural Lake Pedder. 
(c) Natural lake enlarged by dam(s). 


(d) From source to confluence with North Esk; at this point the river becomes known as the Tamar. If the 
Tamar is included in the length of the South Esk a further 70 km is added to its length. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


Introduction 


Tasmania is an island of mountains and is unique among Australian states in being 
predominantly influenced by polar maritime air masses. From the point of view of settlement 
and development, these two factors have combined to create assets against which must be 
weighed certain liabilities. The island, a mere 296 kilometres from north to south and 315 | 
kilometres from east to west, has a wide variety of mountains, plateaux and plains, of rivers 
lakes and tarns, of forest, moorland and grassland, of towns, farms and uninhabited (and 
virtually unexplored) country. The temperate maritime climate partly explains Tasmania 
being called the most English of all states but other factors operate to heighten the 
comparison—the pattern of agricultural settlement with orchards, hedges and hopfields; the 
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lake country; the early freestone architecture still common in the east; the roads and villages 
dotted with oaks, elms and poplars. Nature and the early settlers have provided the assets for 
a flourishing tourist industry which is currently being vigorously developed. Assured rainfall 
and mountain storages have also given birth to massive development of hydro-electric power 
and, indirectly, to industry. The growth of forests, too, is promoted by suitable rainfall and 
temperature, and this forms the basis for industries such as timber-milling, newsprint and 
other paper production and wood-chipping. 

The mountainous nature of the island is confirmed by surveys, which shows six features 
exceeding 1 500 metres, 28 exceeding 1 220 metres and a further 28 exceeding 915 metres. 
The highest mountain is Mt Ossa (1 617 metres) some 16 kilometres north-west of Lake St 
Clair, and north-west again from this peak lie Mt Pelion West (1 554 metres), Barn Bluff 
(1 559 metres) and Cradle Mountain (1 545 metres); the furthest distance, 24 kilometres, is 
from Mt Ossa to Cradle Mountain. In the Ben Lomond area, the rincipal features are Legges 
Tor (1 573 metres) and about 10 kilometres south, Stacks Bluff ft 527 metres). Each of these 
mountainous regions and a number of others have been set aside as national parks, two of 
which, Ben Lomond and Mt Field, are renowned for winter sport. 


Water Resources and Rainfall 


Fresh-water navigation has played very little part in Tasmania’s development, the rivers 
being too fast-running, shallow or short. Of the four major ports, three are located on tidal 
estuaries—Hobart on the Derwent; Launceston on the Tamar and Devonport on the Mersey 
(Burnie has built a port on the open sea, protected by breakwaters). Rivers, however, are 
significant for three reasons: (i) use of headwaters for electricity generation; (ii) domestic and 
industrial water supply; and (iii) irrigation. Hobart, for example, draws much of its water 
supply direct from the upper Derwent River without use of a dam and the river flow is 
adequate to service a population at least 10 times greater than that at present. The 
development of hydro-electric power has been based on full utilisation of the sources and 
tributaries of the Derwent with a chain of power houses stretching from Clark Dam on Lake 
King William to Meadowbank only 51 kilometres from Hobart. The naturally southward 
draining Great Lake waters are diverted northwards through the Poatina power station and 
discharged into the South Esk River system. The waters of the South Esk have been further 
harnessed at Trevallyn. In the north-west, the Mersey-Forth scheme exploits the Fisher, 
Mersey, Wilmot and Forth Rivers in a development spread over approximately 2 070 square 
kilometres. Stage I of the Gordon River power development scheme in the south-west was 
completed in 1978, creating the largest fresh-water storage in Australia. This does not exhaust 
the possibility of future hydro-electric development, as construction work on the Pieman 
River system has commenced with completion scheduled for 1986, and the Lower Gordon, 
Franklin and King Rivers are also considered to have substantial potential for power 
development. 

To obtain a true perspective, it should be appreciated that large areas of the State cannot 
be cultivated because there is too much rainfall (in contrast with the mainland of Australia 
where often the reverse situation applies). Further, the mountainous terrain and 
accompanying highland climate have restricted farming to relatively small areas of suitable 
country, mainly river valleys, coastal plains and the lower plateaux. In 1977, farm statistics 
showed that 34 per cent of the State’s area was occupied by rural holdings. Only 2-8 per cent 
of the area of rural holdings was under crop and a further 39-1 per cent under sown pasture. 
The remaining 58-1 per cent of rural holdings included bush runs, uncleared scrub or possibly 
land unsuitable for any rural purpose at all. A high proportion of the State’s area not included 
in rural holdings is composed of forests, national parks and lakes. 


Physiographic Regions 
To explain the pattern of settlement, it is necessary to isolate the various physiographic 
regions of the State as follows: 


Central Plateau: The main feature is a relatively undissected, dolerite-capped plateau 
sloping generally south-eastward from an average level of 1 065 metres in the north to 610 
metres in the south, and drained almost wholly by the Derwent system. The northern and 
eastern boundaries of the Plateau are the Great Western Tiers (paradoxically named since 
they lie in the central north of the island). This is known as the ‘lake country’ of the island and 
is the chief source of hydro-electric power. 
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High Dissected Plateau: West of Lake St Clair, dolerite caps steeply-tilted sediments and 
the plateau is much dissected; it comprises a series of peaks and broken ridges. The coastlands 
in the extreme south of the region are rugged but in the D’Entrecasteaux Channel and Huon 
River areas, narrow coastal belts have been devoted to specialised agriculture. 


Western Ranges: The high dissected plateau is bounded by a mountainous series of 
ranges running parallel to the west coast and in this region are located the State’s principal 
mines. The south of the region is virtually uninhabited except for construction workers on the 
Gordon power scheme. 


Western Coastal Platforms: Throughout almost the entire length of the west coast, an 
uplifted and much dissected peneplain slopes westward from about 275 metres altitude, 
ending abruptly in cliffs more than 30 metres high. In the south of this region, superhumid 
button grass plains predominate, and the area is uninhabited. On the coastal plain south of 
the Arthur River, however, dairy cattle are wintered on agistment runs, while north of the 
river dairying begins to appear and swamps formed by recent emergence have been cleared 
for farming. 


North-West Plateau: North of the Western Ranges lies a plateau averaging nearly 610 
metres altitude and important mainly for forestry; the coastlands derive mainly from basalt, 
giving rise to intensive mixed farming based on dairying, potatoes and crops for canning and 
freezing, such as peas and beans. 


Tasmania 
Physiographic Regions 
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Tamar Graben: This graben (rift valley) is the largest plain and the leading agricultural 
and.-pastoral district in the State; it ends in the drowned inlets of the Tamar and Mersey 
estuaries and of Port Sorell, in the north. 


North-East Coastal Platforms: This region consists of undulating lowland but the soils are 
acidic and the land is used only for grazing. 


North-East Highlands and Ben Lomond Horst: This region comprises mostly uplifted 
remnants of old fold mountains dominated by the 1 525 metre dolerite-capped plateau horst 
of Ben Lomond, an outlier of the Central Plateau. Here agriculture is largely confined to 
small basalt-derived basins. Some minerals are worked. 


Low Dissected Plateau: In the south-east lies a low dissected dolerite plateau averaging 
perhaps 365 metres and used mainly for grazing. The northern coastlands of this region are 
narrow and also devoted to sheep, but the southern coastland is important for its specialised 
agriculture. At the extreme south of the region is the drowned estuary of the Derwent and the 
Tasman and Forestier Peninsulas. 


DESCRIPTION OF STATISTICAL DIVISIONS 
Introduction 


Earlier in this chapter the State of Tasmania was briefly described by analysing its.terrain 
in terms of physiographic regions. For statistical purposes, the State is also analysed in 
divisions but these do not necessarily coincide with physiographic regions, one reason being 
that the former are basically groupings of whole municipalities. The traditional Tasmanian 
statistical divisions, in use for over 50 years, were exposed to searching scrutiny in 1971 and 
the decision was taken to introduce a new structure, to be applied to statistics in respect of 
periods commencing on or after 1 July 1972. 


- History of Statistical Divisions 


The grouping of administrative areas into divisions for statistical purposes can be found 
in annual volumes of the Statistics of Tasmania dating back to the nineteenth century. The 
administrative areas included: police districts; registration districts; electoral districts; and 
municipalities. The boundaries of these areas were subject to periodic changes. The Local 
Government.Act 1906 provided a basis for the whole State coming under uniformly 
constituted local government and gradually the divisional grouping of administrative areas 
was confined, in official statistics, to municipalities. As a result of this Act, fixed local 
government area (municipality) boundaries were delineated in 1907 by a commission specially 
set up for the purpose. The new boundaries have remained broadly unchanged since 1907 
although there have been numerous relatively minor boundary changes. One exception is that 
the old municipalities of ‘Hobart’, ‘Queenborough’ and ‘New Town’ were combined to form 
the new municipality of ‘Hobart’ in 1919. The names of several municipalities have also been 
changed since 1907. Small area statistics relating to 1907 and earlier years are not generally 
comparable with later statistics produced by the Bureau due to the boundary changes in 1907. 


In 1919, groupings of local government areas used were very similar to those still used in 
1971, in some series Hobart, Launceston and Glenorchy were separately specified ‘as 
components of an ‘Urban Division’ distinct from the region in which each was located. 


The basis for these 1919 groupings can only be inferred since no specific criteria were 
specified in the records. The. Western. Division clearly combined the. ‘west coast’ mining 
municipalities into one entity; the Southern Division seemed to be based on orcharding, small 
fruit and hop areas; while the South Eastern Division was allied more with pastoral and 
grazing areas. In short, the main determinant may well have been similarity of rural activity 
(with the Western Division a special case because of its mining activity). 


After the 1966 population census, a new division was formed with the title Hobart 
Division, comparable with similar capital city divisions in other states; its boundaries were 
drawn wide enough to encompass the expected expansion of the inner urban area for a period 
of 20 to 30 years. Apart from this, the broad divisional structure in 1971 was very much the 
same as it had been in 1919. 

In 1972 a new statistical division structure, using the three principal urban centres of 
influence as a basis, was designed. The three urban centres and their areas of influence were: 
(i) Hobart—south and south-east; (ii) Launceston—north and north-east; and (iii) Burnie- 
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Devonport—north-west and west. The following divisional structure was then adopted: (i) 
with Hobart as focus—Hobart and Southern Divisions; (ii) with Launceston as 
focus—Northern Division split into Tamar and North Eastern Subdivisions; and (iii) with 
Burnie-Devonport as focus—Mersey-Lyell Division split into North Western and Western 
Sub-divisions. 


Outline of the Present Structure 
The divisions in the new structure are as follows: 


Hobart Division 

This Division comprises Hobart and Glenorchy Cities, the municipality of Clarence, and 
parts of four other municipalities: Brighton; Kingborough; New Norfolk; and Sorell. The 
Division is Tasmania’s principal industrial region. and the administrative focal point. The 
Hobart Division boundaries were drawn wide enough to contain the expected outward growth 
of the inner urban area for a period of 20 to 30 years. 
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One important component of the Hobart Division is Urban Hobart, defined as the 
densely settled contigous parts of the cities of Hobart and Glenorchy, and of. the 
municipalities of Clarence and Kingborough. The boundaries of Urban Hobart and of the 
Hobart Division do not conform with borders defining local government areas. (The details of 
these oo are given in Chapter 6 ‘Demography’ under ‘Population Centred on 
Hobart’. 


Southern Division 


Comprises the southern local government authority areas which have Hobart as their 
urban focus. Predominant activities include orcharding, sheep and cattle grazing, forestry and 
timber processing. 
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Northern Division 
The Northern Division is the region with Launceston as its urban focus. 


(i) Tamar Sub-division: This is the region dominated by the Tamar Valley: In the centre 
of this area is Launceston and its suburbs (known as Urban Launceston). This Sub-division 
includes several major manufacturing industries, port facilities of the northern region and 
agricultural, pastoral, dairying and forestry industries. 


Launceston Statistical District: A new boundary delineating the Launceston Statistical 
District was drawn for the purpose of presenting results of the 1976 Population Census. The 
boundary was drawn to contain the area of expected urban growth over the next two decades 
and includes the City of Launceston and parts of seven other municipalities. 


Urban Launceston is defined for statistical purposes as the City of Launceston plus the 
contiguous urban parts of the following municipalities: Lilydale, St Leonards, Evandale, 
Westbury and Beaconsfield. 


(ii) North Eastern Sub-division: Comprises the outer seven municipalities of the 
Northern Division. Principal activities include agriculture, dairying, sheep and cattle grazing, 
forestry and some mining. 


Mersey-Lyell Division 

This division encompasses the north-west and western portions of the State. The region 
has a twin urban focus of Burnie-Devonport. 

(i) North Western Sub-division: Comprises the municipalities stretching along Bass Strait 
from Latrobe to Circular Head plus Kentish and King Island. The Sub-division includes 
several major manufacturing industries and is a principal agricultural, pastoral, dairying and 
forestry area for the State. 

(ii) Western Sub-division: Contains Tasmania’s western municipalities where mining 
activities predominate. 


The accompanying maps show: (i) Statistical division and sub-division boundaries; (ii) 
local government authority components of statistical divisions; and (iii) the boundary of the 
Launceston Statistical District. 


ADMINISTRATION AND AREA OF STATE 
Sovereignty 


On 17 December 1975, the High Court of Australia announced its decision on an action 
by the six states challenging the validity of the federal Seas and Submerged Lands Act. This 
Act gives the Federal Government sovereignty over the Australian territorial sea, air space, 
sea-bed and subsoil; and over the continental shelf beyond the limits of the territorial sea. In 
their action, the state governments claimed that the sovereign powers given the states over 
their land mass included sovereignty over the territorial sea adjacent to their coastlines for a 
distance of at least 3 miles (4-8 km). The full bench of the High Court dismissed the action by 
the states and upheld the validity of the Seas and Submerged Lands Act. Prior to this decision, 
Tasmania had claimed sovereignty (including mining and fisheries jurisdiction) over an area 
bound by the approximate rectangle 39° 12’ to 45° south latitude and 140° to 150° east 
longitude. 


Since the boundary line between Tasmanian and Victorian sovereignty is defined as 39° 
12’ south latitude, numerous Bass Strait Islands, the chief being the Furneaux group, King 
Island and the Hogan, Curtis and Kent groups, are part of Tasmania. In effect some 
Tasmanian territory (Rodondo and West Moncoeur Islands) is located only 13 to 16 
kilometres from the Victorian coast. 


Macquarie Island, site of an Antarctic research station, is also part of the State of 
Tasmania and is situated in 54° 38’ south latitude, 158° 53’ east longitude; its area is included 
in Esperance, a State coastal municipality. 


Area of Major and Minor Islands 


The official area of the State of Tasmania including many smaller islands (based on a 1963 
survey) is 68 331 square kilometres (6 833 100 hectares). The following table shows the area 
of the main islands and the municipalities to which they belong: 
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Tasmania: Local Government Areas and Statistical Divisions 
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Area of Islands 


Area 
(square kilometres) 


Island Municipality 


Fast AaUeng Duct b Gpaalgrath ato gun .asy unseat ease ues 362 Bruny (a) 

Sed aaa setae ne ts Goh Sica. gh Peiele Soh Pease bas otehcrianc nena King Island (a) 
PNGCLS 00 sc hehe tne Kal agntisewnlaed Mavis 8 Rate tannin 4 
Prime Seahii325020 evs od adaiey k Grune aaartee oo x ates 
Badger su33.Nee Se sh act aa ak hahaa sional oh aha 10 . 
Venetian Sacre vi lang ohne Bini. tabsb.de bai arapttun Mol ote abh vay aint tacts 6 Flinders. (a) 
Cape Barren i.05 each ycekauts Lalnckeraceea ta Wien. os 445 
Clarkes 25 ccitee ces k ive seat dnss ce tases waniee meen: 113 
Three Hummock............. 000.0. c ccc eee aee 70 
PHONE ah ore aioe Bd gta Monod eee Dae sae bao Sis 74 Circular Head 
Robbins 2.000... e eee ees 101 
147516 me 101 Spring Bay 
SCHOULSN soe io a etiay anerin ie ie on ace be wee aertenee ae Glamorgan 
Macquarie: . erie s dsb hese eine nacht Sow RNG Ried das Esperance 


(2) salad ominisipality; Area of Municipalities and Cities 
In the table that follows, the measured areas of local government areas have been 
rounded to the nearest 10 square kilometres and the area of Tasmania has been rounded to 
the nearest 100 square kilometres as the accuracy of more detailed measurement is difficult to 
determine. Where municipal boundaries lie in the sea or an estuary these legal limits have 
been disregarded so that the stated area relates to a physical boundary (i.e. the coastline). 
However, the areas shown include all smaller islands which form part of the State. 


Area of Statistical Divisions, Sub-divisions and Local Government Areas 
(Square Kilometres) 
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(a) City (b) To nearest square kilometre 
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At the 1966 Population Census, new definitions based on high population density were 
employed to fix the boundaries of urban areas. The two major centres in the State at the 1971 
Population Census, with boundaries conforming to the definitions, were: (i) Urban Hobart 
(approximately 112 square kilometres); and (ii) Urban Launceston (approximately 74 square 
kilometres). (See Chapter 6 for definition of these areas.) 


LAND TENURE 


Introduction 


The area of Tasmania is 68 300 square kilometres, all of which had been proclaimed as 
Crown property when the first settlers arrived in 1803. In the period since their landing 40-2 
per cent of the State’s total area has been alienated by grant or sale; the Crown still owns 57-7 
per cent and the residual 2-1 per cent iis in the process of alienation (i.e. being purchased from 
the Crown by instalment payments). 


Crown Lands 


The following table classifies the area of the State by ownership (i.e. alienated or 
Crown). (For details of land alienation from 1820 see the 1977 and earlier Year Books.) 
Crown forestry reservations, apart from one component, is land used or to be used exclusively 
for forestry purposes; the exception is the forested area of recreation and conservation 
reservations. The forestry reservations account for 31-9 per cent of the State’s area. 


Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands at 30 June 
(°000 Hectares) 


Classification of land 


Alienated (aggregate) (a)...............00000- 


In process of alienation (a)..................5. 146 
Crown lands— 
Leased or licensed— 
Through Lands Department (a)— 
Pastoral 6.2.0.0 foe code 4 weet ees se OY eet 105 
Other (b) 0. eee 9 
Through Mines Department (c)............ 49 
Total? 24 Shot peek st leet le ees 68 163 
Forestry reservations (d)— 
State forests 0.0.0.0. cece cece eee es 1 475 
Other (@) secs hice da vcs etd ee eed 
Total? 2 oer nae th Ace Bend mgetyee Adut ant’ 
Other Crown land (a) .................0.0-- 
Total area of State ............... 


(a) Estimates only. 

(b) For closer settlement and soldier settlement, and short-term. 

(c) Includes a smail area of private land leased through the Mines Department. 

(d) Includes areas under pulpwood concessions and exclusive forest permits; see Chapter 8 for 
further details. 

(e) Includes estimated forested component of State reserves. 


Although the possibility of rapidly alienating more Crown land for farming purposes on 
any large scale may seem remote, it should be noted that a large proportion of Crown land is 
nevertheless of importance to the State’s economy, specifically for forestry and tourism 
purposes. 
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National Parks and Wildlife Service 


The National Parks and Wildlife Act 1970 repealed the Animals and Birds Protection Act 
1928 and the Scenery Preservation Act 1915 and placed the management and control of parks, 
reserves, fauna and flora in the hands of a single authority, the National Parks and Wildlife 
Service. This authority has wide-ranging powers covering the management of parks, 
protection of fauna and flora, regulation of hunting and enforcement of regulations under the 
Act. It is responsible for the administration of State reserves and conservation areas. Areas 
designated as State reserves have maximum protection and include areas classified as national 
parks, State reserves, nature reserves, Aboriginal sites and historic sites. Conservation areas 
are usually set aside for the protection of flora and fauna. 


State Reserves 
The following gives a brief description of principal State reserves: 


Ben Lomond National Park: Is located 45 kilometres south-east of Launceston. This high 
plateau area includes Legges Tor and is Tasmania’s principal skiing area. 


Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park: This is an area of rugged mountain 
scenery; it contains some of Tasmania’s highest peaks (Mt Ossa, Barn Bluff, Mt Pelion West 
and Cradle Mountain), numerous lakes, deep gorges and several waterfalls. Flora and fauna 
in the park are representative of Tasmania’s montane species and are in a largely untouched 
condition. The weather of the area is unpredictable and at times extremely severe—blizzards 
are common and may occur in mid-summer. The principal walking track extends from Cradle 
Valley (in the north) to Lake St Clair, a distance of 85 kilometres. 


Frenchmans Cap National Park: The park boundary is three kilometres from the Lyell 
Highway and about midway between Queenstown and Derwent Bridge. Access to the park is 
by foot. It is an area of rugged glaciated landscape and is an ideal wilderness area for 
experienced bushwalkers. Frenchmans Cap, an enormous white quartz peak with a 300 metre 
face on the eastern side, is the principal feature of the park. 


Freycinet National Park: Occupies the whole of Freycinet Peninsula on the east coast. A 
principal feature of the park is the 300 metres high red granite Hazards. The park provides 
pleasant walking throughout the year, although during summer water may be scarce. To the 
south of Freycinet Peninsula is Schouten Island, also a State reserve. 


Hartz Mountains National Park: Is located south-west of Geeveston. The main features 
of the park are Hartz Mountain, 1 253 metres high, several small picturesque lakes, and the 
superb eastward view from Waratah Lookout. The park is renowned for its display of 
wildflowers during summer. , 


Maria Island National Park: Is situated off the east coast from Orford and may be 
reached by chartered boat or aeroplane. The Maria Van Diemen provides a daily passenger 
service to the island from Triabunna all year round. Principal attractions include convict ruins 
from two penal settlements, the main one being at Darlington on the north-west corner of the 
island. Forester kangaroo, Bennetts wallaby and other Tasmanian fauna have been 
established on the island and emu have been introduced. At the north-east corner of the 
island high fossil cliffs rise abruptly from the sea. 


Mount Field National Park: This park, near Maydena and only 75 kilometres from 
Hobart, is the only southern ski resort in Tasmania and includes spectacular mountain 
scenery. Principal peaks are Mt Field East and West; other features include Russell Falls, 
Lake Dobson and several tarns. 


Port Arthur and Tasman Peninsula: This historic and scenic area is possibly the best 
known and most visited tourist attraction in Tasmania. The area, in addition to the historic 
convict ruins of the Port Arthur penal settlement, contains many small reserves of either 
historic or scenic significance. Port Arthur, site of a convict settlement from 1830 to 1877, has 
a number of historic ruins. Unfortunately many of the buildings are in an extreme state of 
disrepair; however, some restoration work has been undertaken and a draft management plan 
for the site is under preparation. Other historic sites include the old convict coal mines at 
Plunkett Point and Eagle Hawk Neck where guards were stationed and a line of dogs tethered 
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to prevent escape from the Peninsula. Eagle Hawk Neck is also renowned for its spectacular 
coastal landforms, e.g. the Blowhole, Devils Kitchen, Tasman’s Arch and the Tessellated 
Pavement. 


South-West National Park: Is Tasmania’s largest State reserve and covers 403 240 
hectares of Tasmania’s rugged south-west. It is a true wilderness area and encompasses the 
Western and Eastern Arthur Ranges, Federation Peak, Frankland Range, Mt Anne, Lake 
Pedder, and part of the rugged south coast. Dense scrub, which covers much of the area, 
frequent harsh weather and a scarcity of cleared tracks make this area the domain of the 
experienced, self-contained bushwalker. 


State Reserves and Conservation Areas 

The following table lists the Tasmanian national parks, their areas and locations. The 
1976 Year Book also includes details of all other reserves (State reserves, historic sites, 
Aboriginal sites and nature reserves) and conservation areas under National Parks and 
Wildlife Service management (an up-to-date list may be obtained from the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service). At 30 June 1976 the total area of reserves was 454 578 hectares, while that 
of conservation areas was 514 722 hectares. 


National Parks at 30 June 1978 


Area Date first 


Name (hectares) gazetted | Location Remarks 

Asbestos Range.......... 4 281 7.7.16 | North coast Coastal heathland 
BenLomond............ 16 457 | 23.7.47. | North-east Mountainous, ski-field 
Cradle Mt-Lake St Clair. . . 126 205 | 16.5.22 | West central Mountainous, lakes 
Frenchmans Cap :........ 13 000 i 4.6.41 | West central Mountainous, scenic 
Freycinet ............... 10 010 29.8.16 | East Coastal, red granite 
Hartz Mountains......... 8 620 | 24.5.39 South Mountainous, scenic 
Maria Island.............. 9 672 14.6.72 | East Wildlife, convict station 
Mount Field ............. 16 257 ! 29.8.16 | South central Mountainous, scenic, ski- 

i field, temperate forest 
Mount William ......2.;. 10 595 | 3.10.73 North-east Forester kangaroo, coastal 
Rocky Cape ............. 3 000 21.6.67 North-west Coastal heath, banksia 
South-West ............. 403 240 16.10.68 South-west Rugged wilderness 
Strzelecki ............... 3 946 15.3.67 Flinders Island Mountainous, coastal 

shnirbet as oh 625 283 


CLIMATE OF TASMANIA 
(The following section was prepared by the Bureau of Meteorology) 


Introduction 


Since Tasmania lies between 40° and 43° south of the Equator and is an island with no 
point more than 115 kilometres from the sea, its climate is classified as temperate maritime. 
On the coast the daily temperature range averages about 8° Celsius, rising to about 12° Celsius 
further inland, indicating a slight continental effect. 


The combination of mountainous terrain in the western half of the State and prevailing 
westerly winds produce a marked west-east variation of climate, and especially of rainfall. 


Summers are mild and characterised by greatly lengthened days. The sun reaches a 
maximum elevation of 70-73° in mid-summer, giving 15 hours of daylight in the north and 15% 
hours in the south. In mid-winter, the sun’s elevation does not exceed 20-23°, and the shortest 
day consists of 9% hours of daylight in the north, falling to slightly under nine hours in the 
south. 


In winter, westerly winds reach their greatest strength and persistence, causing a distinct 
maximum in rainfall distribution in the west and north-west. In the east and south-east, 
rainfall is more ‘evenly distributed throughout the year. Coastal areas of Tasmania enjoy 
relatively mild winters as compared with Boston (U.S.A.), for example, which is about the 
same latitude north but experiences more severe winter weather conditions. 
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Winds 


The prevailing winds over most of the island are north-west to south-west, with greatest 
strength and persistence during late winter. Speed and direction vary with the eastward 
passage of high and low pressure systems. In the summer months, when westerlies are weak, 
afternoon sea-breezes become the predominant wind in coastal areas. Occasional periods of 
north-east to south-east winds occur. 


The highest average wind speeds are associated with extensive deep depressions over 
ocean areas south of Tasmania. 


Temperature | 


Sea level temperatures are reduced by approximately 1°C for each 100 metres of altitude. 
Hence in a mountainous island like Tasmania the isotherms (lines of equal temperature drawn 
on a map) will be much influenced by topography. Greater cloud cover over the western half, 
a result of the persistent westerlies, further decreases day-time temperatures in the west, 
while the Féhn effect warms and dries the westerly airstreams as they descend to the 
Midlands, the east coast and south-east districts. 


The incidence of frosts is affected markedly by topography, the valleys acting as natural 
channels for the drainage of cold air at night. Widespread severe frosts are experienced in 
winter on the Central Plateau and in upland valleys. Inland centres below 300 metres are 
virtually frost-free only in summer, while the north coast, the east and south-east have few 
frosts after early October. Above 300 metres there is no frost-free month. 


Tasmania only occasionally experiences the extremes of temperature common to the 
other states. High temperatures recorded in the east and south-east of Tasmania generally 
occur on the last day of a warm spell during which a dry air mass of mainland origin is 
advected over the State, from a direction between north and north-west. Some cooling in the 
lower air layers over the waters of Bass Strait prevents the northern coast from reaching the 
higher temperatures that are experienced in the south under these conditions. The highest 
temperatures ever recorded in Tasmania are 40-8°C at Bushy Park in December 1945 and at 
Hobart in January 1976. The lowest temperature recorded was ~12-8°C at Oatlands in May 
1902. 


The recorded extremes of temperature for Hobart are 40-8°C in January 1976 and 
—2-8°C in June 1972. Readings above 38°C or below —1°C are rare, the mean maximum 
temperature in summer being 21-1°C. and the mean minimum in winter, 4-9°C. 


The mean maximum temperature for January and the mean minimum temperature for 
July over Tasmania are shown in the two accompanying maps. The mean maximum is the 
average of daily maxima for January; the mean minimum the average of daily minima for 
July. 


Rainfall 


Tasmania’s position on the northern edge of the ‘Roaring Forties’ (a westerly air-stream), 
its exposure to this stream and the mountainous nature of the terrain are the controlling 
influences on the amount, distribution and reliability of the State’s rainfall. 


In the west, average annual rainfall ranges from 1 300 to 1 500 mm on the coast to 3 600 
mm at Lake Margaret; in the north-east, from 550 mm on the coast to 1 300 on the highlands; 
while rainfall in the north-west ranges from 900 mm near the coast to 1 750 mm in the higher 
inland areas. 


Extreme three to five-day rainfalls occur most often on the west coast in late June when 
the westerlies are increasing in strength and persistence and the sea temperature is well above 
the land temperature. In the north, short periods of extreme precipitation occur when wind 
flow is sustained for up to two days from the north-east, usually in mid to late autumn. The 
high moisture content of such streams from over the relatively warm waters of the Tasman Sea 
results in heavier, if less prolonged, rainfall than is produced in the westerly streams. 

There is a strong gradation in rainfall from west to east, because of topography, with a 
distinct rain shadow east of the Central Plateau. Parts of the Midlands average less than 500 
mm per year. Totals in the east and south-east are higher (up to 1 000 mm on exposed slopes). 
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Temperature and Rainfall at Selected Stations, 1977 
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(a) Estimated due to insufficient observations. 
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Rainfall is least reliable in the east, south-east, Midlands and Derwent Valley. These 
areas are driest when westerlies are relatively absent or at their strongest—in late summer and 
late winter, respectively. Highest rainfall in these areas tends to occur in autumn and spring, 
under the influence of small cyclonic depressions off the east coast. 


Effective rainfall is the amount necessary to compensate for evaporation, begin 
germination and maintain plant growth above wilting point. Average rainfall is sufficient for 
this purpose from May to September. From October to January the chance of receiving 
effective rainfall decreases, except in the west and north-west, where the probability is usually 
better than 50 per cent. In the Midlands, the Derwent Valley, the south-east and east, and in 
the northern inland, the chance of receiving at least effective rainfall during the summer 
months is very small. 


The average annual rainfall distribution over Tasmania is shown on an accompanying 
map. 


Snow and Hail 


Snow and hail can be experienced over the highlands at any time of the year. Heaviest 
snowfalls occur, as a rule, in late winter and spring, and less frequently in June and July. 
Extensive snow below 150 metres occurs, on the average, less than once every two years, 
associated with an unusually vigorous outbreak of cold air from Antartic regions. There is no 
permanent snowline, but patches of snow often remain on the highest peaks until December. 

Hail is most likely in spring, though possible in any month. Hail storms are a big risk to 
fruit crops in the Huon Valley and on the Tasman Peninsula, and sometimes cause extensive 
damage. 


Thunderstorms 


These are most common in the north and north-west of the State and are associated with 
the lifting of warm moist air by a cold front. Thunderstorms occur mainly in the summer 
months. Hobart and Launceston average five to seven storms per year, and the north and 
north-west, 10 to 15. The Central Plateau and north-eastern highlands report, on average, 
about five storms per year, while the Midlands, as guaged by Oatlands, has less than three. 


Floods 


In Tasmania the river system most affected by flooding is the South Esk. The Esk 
catchment includes most of the north-eastern highlands, where annual rainfall averages about 
1 300 mm, and-part of the Western Tiers where run-off can be rapid. As many rivers in the 
South Esk system flow through flat country, flooding can be widespread and disruptive. 


Flooding of the Derwent River system can be extensive but is less frequent than in the 
South Esk. The most severe flood on record in the Derwent occurred in April 1960 with the 
peak discharge flow recorded as 3 400 cumecs (cubic metres per second) at Macquarie Plains. 
However, it is most unlikely that flooding of this severity will again occur on the Derwent due 
to the completion of four dams across the River since 1960 by the Hydro-Electric 
Commission. 


Flooding of rivers in the west and south of the State can be of greater frequency than in 
the Derwent and Esk systems but because of mountainous terrain and lack of population 
these pass mostly unnoticed. Similarly, the short, fast-flowing rivers of the east coast flood 
and fall rapidly, but can cause damage and disruption of road systems. 

On two occasions in 1974 torrential rain caused severe flooding in the north-east of 
Tasmania. There was widespread damage to property, serious damage to road systems and 
high stock losses in the floods which occurred less than two months apart. 


In the north and north-west of Tasmania many rivers have their catchments along the 
northern edge of the Central Plateau and can flood quickly. 
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Humidity 
The mean relative humidity at both 9.00 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. exceeds 50 per cent at all 
stations in all months of the year. Relative humidity is generally higher in the morning than in 
the afternoon, and higher in coastal regions than inland. Days of high temperature combined 


with uncomfortably high humidity are rare. In the east and south-east, warm dry winds from a 
west or north-west direction may occasionally have a relative humidity as low as 10 per cent. 


Droughts and Bushfires 


Although Tasmania has the highest average rainfall of any state in Australia drought 
conditions are not unknown. Unlike the remainder of Australia droughts in this State tend to 
be highly localised and of reasonably short duration. The most severe effects are usually felt 
over a period of only a few months, but serious rainfall deficiencies can extend over a period 
of two or three years. Prior to 1972 the most severe long term droughts occurred during the 
periods 1888-1889, 1897-1898, 1918-1920, 1933-1934, 1945-1946, 1949-1952 and 1967-1969. 
During the 12 month period ended January 1973 record low rainfall was recorded in the 
Midlands, East Coast and Northern rainfall districts. All other rainfall districts experienced 
below normal rainfall during 1972. Some relief from the drought conditions was given by 
reasonable rainfalls during February 1973. 


Serious bushfires occurred in 1898, 1915, 1946, 1951 and 1967. The bushfires of 7 
February 1967 were the most severe in the State’s history causing 62 deaths and damage to 
property estimated to be in excess of $25m. 


Evaporation 


Evaporation depends mainly on wind strength, the moisture deficit of the airstream and 
on sunshine. The World Meteorological Organisation has asked for standardisation of 
measurement of evaporation by use of the Class ‘A’ pan (a galvanised pan, 1.22 metres in 
diameter and 25.4 centimetres deep) which gives higher figures for evaporation than those 
obtained from the containers previously used in Australia (Class ‘A’ pan figures should be 
multiplied by a factor of about 0.80 to obtain the average potential evapo-transpiration likely 
for Tasmanian crops). The last map gives details for mean annual evaporation. 


At Launceston Airport the annual evaporation is just under 1 500 mm due largely to the 
prevalence of winds coming from the Western Tiers, which become warmer and drier in their 
descent to the lower Midlands and Tamar areas, thus increasing evaporation. Monthly 
evaporation at Launceston Airport has ranged as high as 270 mm in summer but drops to 
between 25 and 40 mm in winter. This area of high evaporation extends southward to the 
lower Derwent and Huon areas. The lowest evaporation rate occurs in the Central Plateau, 
West Coast Ranges and south-west areas where annual evaporation may fall to less than 750 
mm. This is due to the high moisture content of the prevailing westerlies and the high average 
cloud cover. In these areas the monthly evaporation rate may range from about 125 mm in 
January to only 12 mm in June and July. 
~ Another area of lower evaporation (below 1 000 mm a year) is located in the North-East 

ighlands. 


Sunshine 


The average number of hours of sunshine a year ranges from about 2 500 hours in the 
northern Midlands to less than 1 750 hours on the west coast and western highlands, this area 
having the least amount of sunshine in Australia. Hobart averages 2 100 hours per year and 
Launceston around 2 400. 


In January, daily averages of sunshine range from nine hours per day between the 
Midlands and Launceston to six hours per day on the west and south coasts. In mid-winter, 
average daily sunshine is down to a maximum of three hours on the east coast and to 
considerably less on the west coast and highlands. 
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The Climate of Hobart 


Climatic Data: The next table gives the main climatic data for Hobart during the year 
1977 on a monthly basis: 


Hobart Weather in 1977 


Shade temperature Rainfall 


Mean 


Month daily 
Extremes hours of 
Mean Mean sunshine 
| maxima minima vicar 1977 Long-term 
Maximum | Minimum average 

°C hours mm mm 
January. ...... 0... 22-0 12:9 30-5 9-1 78 48 49 
February ............... 21:8 126 | 37-9 8-6. 6-8 37 41 
March 0.0.2... eee eee 20-9 128 | 30:6 8-0 6-4 93 47 
Aprils. i isieucasies alin an 17:5 9-0 243° | 4:3 $9 | 15 55 
May... Seciana bx cache 14-0 6-6 198 § - 30 3.3 37 49 
JUNEH athe Pee eyed at 11-9 5:2 161 | 1-8 3-6 42 59 
July ...... ph Besta it Tae Ss 11-4 3:8 15-2) | 0-4 4-6 64 54 
August .........0....00. 14-7 5-6 24:5 1-8 6-1 18 | 51 
September .............. 14:2 5-7 22-5 2:2 $1 41 | 52 
October .......0..00000. 18-6 9-1 31:0 4-4 75 2200 64 
November .........: cua 18-8 9-3 32-7 3-4 7:3 69 | 56 
December ......... fanaa 19-6 10-7 26-4 6-1 8-7 1220 | 57 


Temperatures: Mean maximum temperature exceeds 21°C in January and February. On 
average there are two or three days per year with maximum temperatures greater than 32°C. 
Only once, in February 1968, have three successive days over 32°C been recorded in Hobart. 
Minimum temperatures below—1°C are rare. 


Rainfall: There is a strong gradient of rainfall, immediately west of Hobart suburbs, 
caused by the bulk of Mt. Wellington. On the south-eastern slopes of the mountain the annual 
rainfall! reaches 1 400 mm (at The Springs and The Gap) while at Fern Tree the annual 
average is 1 140 mm. The rainfall decreases to about 600 mm in the city area, the annual 
average being 634 mm at-the Regional Office of the Bureau of Meteorology. Some eastern 
shore suburbs receive as little as 500 mm of rain per annum. 


Monthly totals are fairly uniform. The wettest 12 months on record at the Bureau’s 
Hobart Office yielded 1 100 mm (to December 1916) and the driest, 320 mm (to November 
1943). 


Relative Humidity: Highest humidity is at the time of lowest temperature, in the early 
morning during winter. As temperatures rise to 3.00 p.m., humidity decreases by 15-20 per 
cent. The seasonal variation is not great, although the average humidity during the winter 
months is 70 to 75 per cent and during the summer months 58 per cent. Periods of high 
humidity combined with high temperatures are rare. 


Fog: Fogs.occur in the city about four times per year, in the cooler months, but are more 
frequent over and near the Derwent River, down which they are often carried on a light 
north-west wind. Fog frequency is far less than either that of Launceston or Melbourne. 


Wind: The main wind direction is north-west, induced by the orientation of the Derwent 
Valley. Next in importance is the sea-breeze (from south or south-east) during summer 
months, 


The strongest wind gust experienced in Hobart was 150 km/h recorded during a storm in 
September 1965. 


Snow and Hail: Snow below 300 metres occurs, on the average,-less than once per year. 
Falls lying in the centre of the city, almost at sea level, have occasionally been recorded, the 
last being in September 1970. Snow generally lies on Mt Wellington during winter and early 
spring months, but it is rare between November and March. Hail occurs about four times a 
year, mainly between September and November. 


St. Helens 


[H. M. Moore] 


Wineglass Bay 


Eddystone [H. M. Moore] 
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Frost: The average annual frequency of days of frost is 29, mostly from June to August. 
None has been recorded in January. Cold air drainage is found in the hilly suburbs and frosts 
are common on the valley floors. 


Sunshine and Cloud: No marked seasonal variation of cloud amount occurs but a strong 
dependence on time of day is evident. During April to September cloud cover is greater in the 
afternoon and from October to March it is greater in the morning. 


A clear-cut seasonal variation in monthly average hours of sunshine also occurs with 
amounts varying from 231 hours in January to 111 hours in June. 


The Climate of Launceston 


Being over 50-km from the coast, Launceston exhibits a slight continental effect—greater 
seasonal and daily variations of temperature and lower rainfall as compared with stations on 
the coast. 


Temperature: Average maximum temperature exceeds 24°C in January and February, 
21°C in December and March, and 13°C in June and July. Average minimum is about 11°C in 
summer, falling below 4°C in winter. Freezing temperatures are common during winter 
mornings, the lowest recorded being—6°C. Up to 50 frost days are to be expected in a year, 
mostly from May to August. Light frosts may occur in summer. 


Rainfall: The annual average is 719 mm. The wettest month is July (83 mm) while 
February and March, the driest months, each receive less than half this amount. The wettest 
month on record is August 1936 (254 mm). Annual totals range from 467 mm (1908) to 1 057 
mm (1946). Some severe thunderstorms are experienced. Snow does not settle in Launceston, 
but falls occur on surrounding hills. 


Relative Humidity: Seasonal and daily variations are similar to those for Hobart but the 
daily readings are 5 to 10 per cent higher. 


Fog: Occasions of high humidity, associated with moist north-east airstreams, are 
relatively frequent. Fog occurrence averages more than 30 days a year, mostly between May 
and August. 


Winds: The NW-SE orientation of the Tamar Valley has a marked effect on surface 
winds, which conform mainly to these directions. The north-west wind is often reinforced in 
the afternoon by a sea-breeze from much the same direction. Strong winds are most common 
during the colder half of the year and severe squalls can occur in association with 
thunderstorms. 


Rainfall Statistics 
Meteorological Districts 


Tasmania is divided into nine meteorological districts (not to be confused with statistical 
divisions) with fairly well-defined land use patterns appropriate to each. The following table 
shows rainfall totals of each district for the past 10 years: 


Rainfall of Tasmania in Districts 
(Millimetres) 


Northern King Island Central Plateau Midlands 
Period sea Grazing (mainly sheep) 

1968 ose ea ah gd Ambeett ort 1 120 1 069 1 254 467 
1969 | ols aut retanteena 972 924 111 598 
1970 : 1074 957 1 373 i 721 
197} 1 218 1 184 H 1 160 645 
1972 636 H 746 877 351 
1973 .. 1 154 1031 1 137 611 
1974 .. 1 192 969 \ 1041 i 672 
1975... one 1 318 1 265 | 1 299 i 715 
W976 ek A Seg tae 839 1.095 905 ! 519 
1977 903 994 | 989 i S11 
District average (a) ........... | 1 006 951 986 $56 
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Rainfall of. Tasmania. in Districts—continued 
(Millimetres) 


Derwent South Flinders 
Valley East Coast Island 
Period 1 - : 
Fruit growing; Dairy : 
seine: forestry». farming. Grazing 
cack Ty ontzt rcs Meare inatathes he tangle teas 5 ; — 673 
1969 orsees cand iekagecre tain ae SO aes 735 ' 881 1 024 ' 2 423 814 
NOT Ort dae Pacino aoe hacwautan apes settee 826 989 1 228 2.533 1 023 
DOT scent aca taht iain Rida gt hn eases 891 945 1021 2 460 i 950 
D972 on ok sect ats witcha e hetgh dager erates 610 568 © 497 2 122 583 
1973 eh Athans, whale a baediacte? f Shaw iven ee - 7715 | 786 779° 2 605 871 
1974 ® case haen tos heals en hatke § ahiidhan naan aed - 734 868 1071 ..} 2260 906 
; 717 
699 
615 
744 


(a) Long-term annual average based on 65 years of record. 


Rainfall at Selected Stations and Rainfall Index by Districts 
The table below shows the annual rainfall fot selected stations over the last five years. 


Annual Rainfall at Representative Stations 
(Millimetres) ‘ 


Long-term 


Station average (a) 
AVOCA se Sine ee guy daa es RASA race RT 583 735, 875 571 527. 567 
Beaconsfield ....-.....5.......... 1.305 1271, | 1328 833 869 963 
Burnie (APPM)................... 1 260 1214 1 472 866 866 1 027 
Campbell Town................... 613 599 725 494 $28 550 
Cradle Valley,.................4.. 3 352 2 984 3 504 2 641 Ha. 2.802 
Cressy Research .................. 835 825 880 485 647 654 
Deloraine (East) .................. 1 386 1 241 1429. | 873 917 1 169 
Franklin 2.02... 0. fe eran. 817 941 1015 913 702 911 
Hobart (Weather Bureau) .......... * 605 696. 828 663 495 634 
Hobart (Airport).................. 557 655 735 622 484 577 
Kettering ...cc.ccn ceric enh is seen 777 921 1 033 1 058 798 | 891 
Launceston (Airport) .............. 850 873 820 520 | 632 720 
Lilydale’ 2.40 eae evetea Remedi 1 228 1 202 1 138 960 | 930 977 
Lymington .............0.00.0.0 008 789 ~+| 840 1 166 na. | 711} 798. 
Maydena ............... 0.0 1308 | 1207 1 582 1 106 1219 1 234 
New Norfolk .....2. 0.0.0.0 eee eee 547 559 770 516 396 562 . 
Oatlands. 2.0.0.0... 0.00. 609 610 675 $43 463 571 
Queenstown............... 0000005 2 734 2 400 2 782 2486 | 2576 2 537 
Ringarooma..................0005 1 487 1 528 1 496 1148 | 1086 1 234 
Savage River ................0.005 2 068 1 886 2 311 1974 | na. 2 031 
Smithton. .....00....0....0. 00080, 1 345 12233) 1 413 1045 | +1118 1 109 
Springfield South ................. na, na. { 1567 n.a na. 1 275 
St.Helens snc eh Pt cg oboe 787 1016 | 938 856 706 786 
SUManyS' esc atin ya york ettusbeuate p aeapes ' 1.023 1 909 1 372 1 150 872 1 038 
Swansea: 2.4.5 oe Po eaten ce ene ken | 600 830 627 592 468 622 
Triabunna 2.00.0... 0. eee eee 658 918 | 1819 | 724 553 667 
Ulverstone .... 0... eee 1361 | 771 872 973 
1 270 1214 


(a) Number of years of record used to calculate the long-term average varies from station to station. 


The next table gives details of a rainfall index for meteorological districts by month for 
1977. The index shows the actual! rainfall for a district expressed as a percentage of ‘normal’ 
rainfall (where ‘normal’ rainfall or the ‘district average’ is the mean for the 65-year period 
1913-1977, i.e. the long-term average based on 65 years of record—details relating to annual 
rainfall and annual district average (normal) rainfall are shown in an earlier table). 


Period 


January . | 
February | 


November 
December 


19 This 


Northern 


King 
Island 
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Rainfall Index by Districts, 1977 
(Index showing actual rainfall for each month expressed as a percentage of normal (a) rainfall) 


Meteorological district 


Central 
Plateau 


Midlands] Derwent 


Coast 

93 133 142 
93 96 205 
198 135 168 
57 67 17 
83 79 100 
67 99 81 
95 159 82 
78 52 58 
51 92 59 
66 51 39 
121 128 106 
20 


(a} Normal rainfall is the mean for the 65-year period 1913-1977. 


mean maximum and mean minimum tem 


autumn, winter and spring. 


Station 


Hobart ..... 
Launceston . 
Cape Bruny . 
Devonport . . 
Maydena ... 
Oatlands.... 
St Helens’... 
Savage River 
Zeehan 


Seasonal Temperatures 


The mean temperature for any locality can give a false impression, e. g. a mean 
temperature of 25°C based on a maximum of 50°C and a minimum of 0°C, all in the one day. 
A better way of examining a locality’s climate is to take the maximum temperature each day 
and average these readings for each season; similarly, to take the minimum temperature each 
day and average these readings for each season. These mean maxima and mean minima then 
give an indication of the daily variation that may be expected. The following table shows the 
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peratures. for nine selected stations in summer, 


Maximum 
temperatures 


Departure 
from 


Mean for 
1977 


— on 
MOM PASSOM> 
WORONAROANW 


Minimum 
temperatures 


season (Cc) 


Departure 
from 
normal (b) 


February) 


Mean for 
1977 
season 


Mean 
temperatures 


Departure 
from 
normal (b) 
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Temperatures at Selected Stations, 1977—continued 
CC) 


Maximum Minimum Mean 
temperatures temperatures temperatures 


Station _ Mean for | Departure | Mean for | Departure | Mean for | Departure 
1977 from 1977 from 1977 from 


season (a)|normal (b)}season (c)|normal (b)| ‘season |normal (b) 


AUTUMN (March to May) 


Hobart ......... feist tees tees 9-5 +0:8 +0-6 
Launceston ......... 0.00. eee eee 5:8 ~15 -0-9 
Cape Bruny ..................005. 10-1 +0-7 +0°8 
Devonport .............00- 00 eee 8-6 -0:3 —0:3 
Maydena ............ 0c cece ee eee 5:7 +05 +03 
Oatlands............ 00.00 see eee 5-8 +0-8 +0:2 
SuHelens <sccagsicngik eciivaa aerate an 83 +0-8 +0-4 
Savage River ..........0....-.0005 75 +0-1 —0-4 
ZONA cee oye. hs Cael edd eee ee Gea a 6-4 —0-6 ~-0-4 


i Gagalereantbia AY eae nabs 49 +0-1 8-8 +0-4 
Launceston .............00.00 eal 12-6 0-9 -1:3 6:7 -0:7 
Cape Bruny ................000 00s | 11-9 6-5 +0-4 9-2 +0:5 
Devonport ..........0..0.0-0 0000 12-4 3-6 +0:8 8-0 +0-2 
Maydena .............. 00 cee eee 10-4 1:7 +0-2 6-0 +0-2 
Oatlands.......... 0.0.0. e eee eee 9-7 1-4 —0:2 5:5 —0-2 
St Helensixi tus oe A tia acne 14-5 2:8 —0-4 8-6 +0-2 
Savage River ............. 2.200.008 9-7 3-8 0-0 6:7 +0-1 
Zee atts 22 hie oe oe oh gee Pee a 11-2 3-8 +0-2 7S +0-1 


eel othe wee Me ne aki anos 8-0 +0-5 12-6 +0-5 
Launceston ........... 00000 c eee 18-1 +0-7 5-5 -13 11:8 -0:33 
Cape Bruny .............. 00005. of 14-5 -0-2 7:8 | +0-1 10-6 0-0 
Devonport :.:.....0........0000005 15-7 | —0-8 6:7 —-0-4 11-2 -0-6 
Maydena............. 0.00 eens | 15-4 | +055 4-2 | +0-1 98 | +03 
Oatlands. ..0. 000... c eee | 15-4 0-1 4.5 +0-2 9-9. | 0-0 
StHelens 0.000.000... ccc veces 19-2 418 |. 62 | 0-0 127 | +0-9 
Savage River ................0000. 40-7 | 58 | +055 9-7 +0-6 
Zeehan ........ 00. c cece eee eens +0-2 | 5-9 +01 10-5 +0-1 


(a) Average of maximum daily temperatures for season. 
(b) ‘Normal’ is the mean for the season averaged for the available years of record. 
(c) Average of minimum daily temperatures for season. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 


Department of the Environment 


Established in October 1972, the Department of the Environment is headed by a 
Director of Environmental Control who is responsible to the Minister for the Environment. 
At the beginning of 1978 the Department had a staff of 35 persons to carry out the task of 
environmental protection. The staff included a number of scientific experts who were 
responsible for particular aspects of pollution control and assessment—chemists, noise 
control, research, air and water pollution officers and a waste management officer. 


The Environment Protection Act 1973 gives the Director the general duties of: (i) 
protecting the State’s environment; (ii) ensuring the control or prevention of any act or 
emission which causes or may lead to pollution; and (iii) co-ordinating all necessary activities 
(government or private) to protect, restore or improve Tasmania’s environment. In addition 
to the general duties the Act also conferred the following more specific functions on the 
Director: (i) consider means and initiate steps for the protection of the environment and for 
the prevention, control, abatement or mitigation of pollution; (ii) carry out investigations into 
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environmental protection problems; (iii) obtain advice from experts in the field of 
environmental protection; (iv) review progress made in attaining objectives of the Act and 
publicise steps taken to protect the environment; (v) advise on pollution standards and 
methods of sampling and testing for pollutants; and (vi) promote and co-ordinate planning 
projects for environmental protection. 


Coverage of the Act: In the case of inconsistencies the Environment Protection Act 1973 
prevails over the provisions of all other Acts with two exceptions: (i) Oil Pollution Act 1961; 
and (ii) Public Health Act 1962. Since provisions of the Environment Protection Act would 
intrude into various sectors of existing legislation, the Statute Law Revision (Environment 
Protection) Act 1973 was introduced concurrently. The effect of this statute was to amend the 
Criminal Code, the Local Government Act 1962, the Mining Act 1929, the River Pollution Act 
1881, the Hydro-Electric Commission Act 1944 and the Water Act 1957 to conform with the 
Environment Protection Act 1973. 


Staff of the Department of the Environment continually visit most areas of Tasmania 
either monitoring or investigating complaints and pollution problems. Departmental officers 
have attended interstate seminars and conferences and visited other environment protection 
authorities for exchange of information. The Department participates in the work of the 
Australian Environment Council and has staff on a number of the Council’s committees. In 
addition the Department is represented on committees of The Australian Transport Advisory 
Council and The Keep Australia Beautiful Council. The Department is also represented on 
State Government inter-departmental committees which deal with environmental matters. 
Environmental seminars and lectures have been organised by the Department and special 
papers written dealing with the environment. 


Environment Protection Advisory Council 


The 1973 legislation also provided for the creation of the Environment Protection 
Advisory Council. Under the chairmanship of the Director of Environmental Control the 
Council has members drawn from government and private sectors and representing a number 
of diverse interests; e.g. the mining, secondary, rural and forestry industries, conservation 
groups, Hydro-Electric Commission, trade unions, public health, etc. The Council’s task is to 
advise the Minister and make recommendations to the Government on environmental 
matters. The Council is empowered to appoint committees to investigate specific subjects. 
Committees appointed are—Noise Committee, Waste Committee, Air Committee and the 
Water Committee. As a result, regulations covering all the above pollution subjects have been 
promulgated. 


An Intensive Animal Husbandry Committee was set up in August 1975 to deal with 
pollution problems posed by this industry. At present the intensive animal husbandry industry 
thoughout the State is being investigated to allow recommendations to be made to the Council 
for the establishment of guidelines to control pollution problems. These guidelines, to be 
issued to operators and local government, will set out design and operation procedures to 
overcome such problems in the industry. 


Environmental Impact Studies 


The State Government has adopted a policy that requires public authorities to undertake 
environmental impact studies before proceeding with any development which may have a 
significant effect upon the State’s environment. Responsibility for ensuring that such studies 
are performed rests with the decision-making authority. Co-ordination and evaluation of 
environmental impact studies are performed by the Director of Environmental Control. 


Scope of an environmental impact study includes: 

(i) A statement of the major objective of the proposed project. 

(ii) An analysis of the technological likelihood of achieving the objective. 

(iii) A statement of alternative practical plans for achieving the objective. 

(iv) An outline of existing characteristics of the environment prior to implementation 
of the development project. 

(v) Separate reports on alternative practical engineering plans for achieving the 
goal. : 

(vi) An assessment of the probable effect of the project upon the environment. 
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Such a study is to be used by the proposing body in determining environmental 
safeguards. For the Director of Environmental Control a study will provide a basis for review 
of the safeguards and for making recommendations for further protective. measures. 


To assist with co-ordination and evaluation of environmental impact studies, the 
Government has established an Environmental Impact Study Assessment Group, comprising 
eight specialists in various fields related to the environment. The group gives broad direction 
to impact studies and provides advice and assessment services to the Director of 
Environmental Control and developers. e 


Further. References 
Davies, J. L,; (ed.) Atlas of Tasmania (Lands and Surveys Department, Hobart, 1965) 
Monthly Weather Review, Tasmania (published monthly by the Bureau of Meteorology, Hobart) 


Chapter 3 
‘GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Introduction 


Government in Tasmania is exercised at three levels: 
(i) The Federal.Government, with authority based on a written constitution, and 
centred in Canberra. ; 
(ii) The State, with residual powers, and centred in Hobart. 
(iii) The cities and municipalities, with authority derived from State acts, and 
operating in 49 sub-divisions of the State. 


This. chapter deals primarily with the State Government and with Tasmanian 
representation in the Federal Parliament. The administration of the cities and municipalities is 
described in Chapter 4, ‘Local Government’. A more detailed outline of the Tasmanian 
system of government is included in the 1976 and earlier editions of the Year Book. 


TASMANIAN REPRESENTATION IN FEDERAL PARLIAMENT 


The Federal Parliament consists of the Queen, a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The Queen is represented in Australia by the Governor-General. 


The House of Representatives 


Representation in the House of Representatives is based upon the general principle of 
having, as nearly as practicable, electorates with equal numbers of electors. This is only 
possible if regular electoral redistributions are implemented. The following table indicates the 
state of the House of Representatives at the elections immediately following electoral 
redistribution and/or passage of legislation creating additional electorates: 


Membership: House of Representatives 


(a) Representative in House since 1922; full voting rights granted 1969. 
(b) Representative in House since 1949; full voting rights granted 1966. 
(c) Election following an electoral redistribution. 


Elections for the House of Representatives 


Australia is currently divided into 124 single-member electorates and electors are 
required to cast a vote for every candidate standing within the electorate in order of their 
preference. Election of members is carried out in accordance with the principles of the 
absolute majority through use of the alternative vote (see ‘The Legislative Council—Preferen- 
tial Voting’ for a description of similar electoral principles). If a vacancy occurs in the House 
of Representatives, it is filled by holding a by-election in the electorate concerned. Elections 
for the House of Representatives must be held at least every three years. 

The following table lists the Tasmanian members of the House of Representatives 


elected on 10 December 1977, together with the party affiliation and electorate of each 
member: 
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House of Representatives: Tasmanian Members 


Electoral division 


Party affiliation 


Burr, M.A. .... 02.0.0... Liberal Wilmot 
Goodluck, B.J........... Liberal Franklin 
Groom, R.J. (a)......... Liberal Braddon 
Hodgman,M............ Liberal Denison 
Newman, K.E. (b)....... Liberal Bass 


(a) Federal Minister for the Environment, Housing and Community Development 
and Minister assisting the Minister for Employment and Industrial Relations. 
(b) Federal Minister for National Development. 


The Senate 


In the Senate, each state is represented by ten senators and, in addition, the Australian 
Capital Territory and the Northern Territory have been represented by two senators each 
since the election of 13 December 1975. Each senator’s term is normally six years, as half the 
senate seats come up for election every three years. In accordance with the Senate 
Representation of Territories Act, senators from the Northern Territory and A.C.T. are elected 
for the term of the House of Representatives. However, in the case of a double dissolution of 
both Houses, half the senators are elected for a six-year term (the first five elected in each 
state) and half for a three-year term. 


In Senate elections each state is an electorate. Electors are required to. cast a vote for 
every candidate standing within the state in order of their preference. Election of members is 
carried out in accordance with the principles of proportional representation by the single 
transferable vote (see ‘Elections for House of Assembly’ in the 1971- Year Book for a 
description of similar electoral principles). 


The following table lists the senators for Tasmania elected on 13 December 1975 and 10 
December 1977 (senators elected on 10 December 1977 commenced their terms of office on 
1 July 1978), their party affiliation and year of retirement. 


Senate: Tasmanian Members 


Senator Party affiliation Retires in year 
Archer, B.R. ..... 2... Liberal 1984 
Grimes, Dr D. J... 2. ...0.0...... A.L.P. 1984 
Harradine,R. W.B............. Independent 1981 
O’Byrme, J. H...............0.. A.L.P. 1981 
Rae Pe Byes eee ke he Liberal 1981 
Tate . Mi Coscn cs otieteine ar ahi te A.L.P. 1984 
Townley, M. ...............06- Liberal 1981 
Walters, M.S. (Mrs) ........... Liberal 1984 
Watson, J. 20... ees Liberal 1984 


Wriedt, K.S........5.......00. A.L.P. 1981 


If a vacancy occurs in the Senate, the appropriate state government nominates a 
replacement, of the same political affiliation, who sits until the next general election (either 
for the House of Representatives or for the Senate), when an election is held to fill the 
vacancy. If a senator fills such a vacancy through an election held at the same time as an 
election for the House of Representatives, his term will be the same as if the vacating 
member’s term were to run its full course. If the vacant seat is contested at an ordinary Senate 
election, then six, instead of the normal five candidates,.will be elected in the state affected 
and the senator last elected will fill the vacancy for a term shorter than the full six years. 


THE TASMANIAN GOVERNMENT 


Division of Power 


Under the Commonwealth of Australia Act 1900, the State of Tasmania surrendered part 
of its sovereignty and it was possible, at that point in time, to classify the totality of powers to 
be vested in the Federal Government and the State as follows: 
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(i) Exclusive powers to be exercised by the Federal Government alone. 

(ii) Concurrent powers to be exercised both by the Federal Government and the 
State (oubiect to the supremacy of Federal Government law in cases of 
inconsistency). 

(iii) Residual powers to be exercised by the State. 


Since Federation there have been considerable changes in functions actually performed 
by the two governments due to constitutional amendments and to inter-governmental 
agreements affecting function. It will suffice, therefore, to list the main fields of activity of the 
Federal Government today: 


Foreign affairs and diplomatic representation; maintenance of the armed forces; customs 
and excise; posts and telegraphs; control of broadcasting and television; contro! of civil 
aviation; repatriation of ex-servicemen; immigration; industrial arbitration for national 
industries; control of coinage and currency; overseas trade promotion; employment service; 
age, invalid and widows’ pensions; national health benefits; federal territories and overseas 
dependencies; census and statistics; meteorological service; federal courts and police; control 
of banking; collection of sales and income taxes; housing assistance and defence service 
homes; scientific and industrial research; management of state and national debt; lighthouses 
and navigation; Australian territorial sea and sea-bed. (For a more detailed treatment of this 
subject, the Constitution in Chapter 1 of the Official Year Book of Australia is recommended.) 


The departments, authorities, etc. of the Tasmanian Government are listed in a later 
section of this chapter headed ‘The Present System of Government.’ 


The State Governor 


Tasmania follows British tradition and accepts as its Queen, Elizabeth the Second. Her 
Majesty appoints the Governor who acts as head of state, generally for a five-year term. The 
relationship existing between the Queen and the British Parliament is broadly the same as that 
existing between the Governor and the Tasmanian Parliament. For details relating to the 
Governor’s powers and functions, see the 1976 and earlier editions of the Year Book. 


Until the succession of Sir Stanley Burbury, KBE on 5 December 1973, Tasmanian 
governors had come from the United Kingdom since the first settlement, although in some 
other states and the Commonwealth, Australians had been appointed to vice-regal offices. Sir 
Stanley was sworn in on 5 December 1973, succeeding Lt-General Sir Edric Bastyan, a former 
Governor of South Australia. 


The next table shows the succession of governors from 1930. Administrators and 
lieutenant-governors (who act in place of the Governor in the event of his death, incapacity, 
removal or absence from the State) are only included where necessary, to maintain a 
continuous time series (i.e. short periods of relief during a governorship are excluded). A 
complete list from 1803 is included in the 1976 Year Book. 


Succession of Governors, Acting Governors, Administrators, etc. from 1930 


Name Designation Period 

Sir James O’Grady, KCMG.........0.0000 00000 ccc cee eee Governor i 23.12.24-23.12.30 
Sir Herbert Nicholls, KCMG..................... Bhat tency. Lieutenant-Governor H 23.12.30- 4. 8.33 
Sir Ernest Clark, GCMG, KCB, CBE..................... Governor \ 4. 8.33- 4. 8.45 
SirJohn Morris, KT 2.0.0... cece ccc cece ee eens Administrator 4, 8.45-24,.12.45 
Admiral Sir Hugh Binney, KCB, KCMG, DSO............. Governor 24.12.45- 8. 5.51 
Sir John Morris, KCMG.. 0 cece ee eee Administrator i 8. 5.51-22, 8.51 
Rt Hon. Sir Ronald Cross, Bart, KCMG, | 

BROVIN g pct le Pe cvieaeie Uhh, 6 VHS Ge hun BeiAra dl vie ese even Governor 22. 8.51- 4. 6.58 
Hon. Sir Stanley Burbury, KBE ..............0..0..00 00005 Administrator 4. 6.58-21.10.59 
Rt Hon. the Lord Rowallan, KT, KBE,MC................ ; Governor : 21.10.59-25. 3.63 
Hon. Sir Stanley Burbury, KBE... .. 2.0.00. eee ; Administrator | 25. 3.63-24. 9.63 
Lt-General Sir Charles Gairdner, KCMG, | 

KEVO,-KBE, CB ies rae eas secmenneraa bate ababeay \ Governor | 24. 9.63-11. 7.68 
Hon. Sir Stanley Burbury, KBE ........0.......0 02000000. | Administrator 11, 7.68- 2.12.68 
Lt-General Sir Edric Bastyan, KCMG, KCVO, { 

KBE va. voaehicoundia de a ey dat Meine ube cana Governor 2.12.68-30.11.73 
Hon. Mr Justice Green... 0.0 een ee Administrator 30.11.73- 5.12.73 


Hon. Sir Stanley Burbury, KBE ..................0000000 Governor 5.12.73- 
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The Cabinet and Executive Government 


General 

In Tasmania, as in the other States and the Federal Government, executive government 
is based on the system which was evolved in Britain in the 18th century, and which is generally 
known as ‘Cabinet’, or ‘responsible’ government. Its essence is that the head of the state (in 
Tasmania, the Governor representing Her Majesty the Queen) should perform governmental 
acts on the advice of his ministers; that he should choose his principal ministers of state from 
members of parliament belonging to the party, or coalition of parties, commanding a majority 
in the popular house; that the ministry so chosen should be collectively responsible to that 
house for the government of the country; and that the ministry should resign if it ceases to 
command a majority there. 


The Cabinet system operates chiefly by means of constitutional conventions, customs or 
understandings, and through institutions that do not form part of the legal structure of the 
government at all. In law, the executive power of the State is exercised by the Governor who 
is advised by the Executive Council which he himself has appointed and which meets for 
certain formal purposes. The whole policy of a ministry is, in practice, determined by the 
ministers of the Crown, meeting without the Governor under the chairmanship of the 
Premier, and this body is‘known as the Cabinet. 


The Appointment of Ministers 

Legally, ministers hold office during the pleasure of the Governor. In practice, however, 
the discretion of the head of state in the choice of ministers is limited by the conventions on 
which the Cabinet system rests. When a ministry resigns, the Governor’s custom is to send for 
the leader of the party which commands a majority in the lower house, and to commission him 
as Premier, to ‘form a ministry’—that is, to nominate other persons to be appointed as 
ministers of the Crown and to serve as his colleagues in the Cabinet. 


The Constitution Act 1854 defined the Parliament of Tasmania as ‘the Governor and the 
Legislative Council and House of Assembly. together’. Although no legal requirements 
enforce it, the selection of all ministers of the Crown from Parliament stems from the British 
tradition and sharply contrasts with the American system which requires its ministers not to be 
members of Congress. , 


At 14 July 1978 the ministry, led by the Hon. D. A. Lowe, was: 


Ministry at 14 July 1978 


Responsibility (a) 


The Hon. D. A. Lowe ................ Assembly Premier, Industrial Relations and Manpower 
: Planning, Hydro-Electric Commission 
Deputy Premier, Treasurer, Economic Planning 


and Development, Forestry 


The Hon. N.L.C. Batt ............... Assembly 


The Hon. B. K. Miller... .0...0...00, Legislative Attorney-General, Consumer and Ethnic Affairs, 
. Council Emergency Services 

The Hon. M. T.C. Barnard .......00.. | Assembly Tourism, Health, Licensing 

The Hon. E. W. Barnard.............. Assembly Primary Industry, Police, Road Safety 

The Hon. G. D. Chisholm............. Assembly Housing and Construction, Lands, Supply and 


Tender 


The Hon. D. J. Baldock............... Assembly Main Roads, Transport, Municipal Planning 

The Hon. H.N. Holgate .............. Assembly Education, Recreation and Arts, Racing and 
Gaming 

The Hon. M. R. Polley................ Assembly Community Welfare and Child Care, Mines 

The Hon. A.B. K. Lohrey ............ Assembly Environment, National Parks and Wildlife, 


Water Resources 


(a) See section ‘The Present System of Government’ later in chapter for more detailed statement of 
responsibility. 


Premiers 
The following lists Premiers of Tasmania from 1930 (a complete list from 1856 is included 
in the. 1976 Year Book): 
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Premiers from 1930 


Duration of 
office 
(months) 


Term of office 


eRe Maan, RATE eens 15. 3.34 69 


Name of Premier 


ne ee ee ere 22. 6.34 3 
A. G, Ogilvie (a). 00.0060. 10. 6.39 60 
E. Dwyer Gray 1.0.20... eee. 18.12.39 6 
R. Cosgrove... 006... 18.12.47 96 
EB Brooke fiscisc:c2-fciin pi edaews, dash ics 25. 2.48 2 
R. Cosgrove... 0.6... eee 26. 8.58 126 


EVE Reece@inc24 sin Sie ob ete ks 


(a) Tasmania had an unbroken succession of Labor premiers, starting with the Ogilvie Ministry (1934) until 
the resignation of the Reece government (following electoral defeat) on 26 May 1969. 


The House of Assembly 


The Tasmanian Lower House comprises 35 members elected from five seven-member 
electorates. The Constitution Act 1972 provided that the Assembly chosen at the elections 
held on 22 April 1972 would continue ‘in office for a maximum term of five years, and that 
thereafter the term for the House of Assembly would be four years. This Assembly was 
dissolved after four years and 7 months and elections were held on 11 December 1976. (See 
the 1976 Year Book for terms applying prior to 1972.) 


Elections for the House of Assembly 


Elections for the House of Assembly are conducted under a system which can. be 
classified as proportional representation by the single transferable vote (commonly known as 
the Hare-Clark system). 


The essential features of the system are as follows: 

(i) For an elector to cast a valid vote, he must express at least seven preferences. 

(ii) Party groups are identified on ballot papers, with ungrouped candidates listed 
together on the right of the ballot paper. Candidates’ positions within 
groups are determined by ballot. 

(iii) To secure election, candidates must secure a quota in accordance with the Droop 
formula (i.e. the total first-preference votes in the constituency divided by 
eight, plus one vote). 

(iv) Should a candidate secure an exact quota on first preferences, his voting papers 
are set aside as finally dealt with. 

(v) If the first successful candidate secures a surplus above the quota, then all his 
voting papers are re-examined to determine which candidates should 
secure the second. preferences. 

(vi) The second preferences are first adjusted by multiplying them by a fraction 
called the transfer value. The transfer value is calculated by dividing the 
successful candidate’s surplus first-preference votes by his total first 
preferences. The second-preference votes, adjusted in this way, are now 
transferred to other candidates. 

(vii) When repetition of the above process results in a position where no further 
candidates can reach a quota, the candidate who is lowest on the poll is 
excluded and the preferences shown on his voting papers transferred to the 
remaining candidates. 


The above processes are repeated until seven candidates have been elected. As might be 
expected, the counting of votes, calculation of transfer values and the transferring of votes are 
time-consuming operations and a week. may elapse before the declaration of a poll. 
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Advantages of the Hare-Clark System: The major advantage claimed for the system is 
that the composition of the House of Assembly tends to faithfully reflect the wishes of the 
electors viewed on a state basis, and that a party with a minority of first preferences is most 
unlikely to obtain a majority of seats, as sometimes occurs in systems with single-member 
constituencies. By way of example, South Australia, using single-member electorates has 
sometimes been governed by parties receiving a minority of votes but a majority of seats; 
other Australian states have had similar experiences. 

The House of Assembly elections held on 11 December 1976 resulted in the re-election of 
the Neilson-led Labor Government. The Government’s majority was reduced from seven 
seats to one, with the A.L.P. holding 18 seats and the Liberal Party 17. Two ministers in the 
previous administration lost their seats while 13 new members were elected. For the whole 
State, first preference votes cast, by party, were as follows: A.L.P., 123 386 (50-48%); 
Liberal Party, 104 613 (42-80%); U.T.G., 5 183 (2:12%); Workers Party, 524 eet 
Socialist Workers Party, 123 (0-05%); ungrouped, 1 301 (0-53%); informal, 9 294 (3-80%); 
total, 244 424 (100-00%). 


The next table shows the results of House of Assembly elections by parties from 1956: 


Representation of Parties for the Whole State, 1956-1976 
House of Assembly 


Propor- 
Seats. won tionate Seats won 
share (b) 
15 


15 


Other (a) 


Election Year Propor- Propor- 
tionate tionate Seats won 
share (b) 


share (b) 


(a) Independents and minority parties. 


(b) State treated as single electorate and proportionate share of seats calculated on basis of first preference 
votes cast for parties. 


(c) 35 members elected as from 1959. 


Votes Recorded at Assembly Elections 
Voting in general elections since 1956 is shown in the following table: 


House of Assembly Elections Since 1956 


Votes recorded 


As percentage 
of enrolled 
electors 


Informal votes 


Electors on 
roll 


Percentage of 
total votes 
recorded 


Year of election Number 


hee il Wook weet aed 174 632 166 293 : 
195 9.ia.5, sacs diet oo tan la tndenws 180 344 170 559 5-8 
V9G4 oot heey isc aceie’s 193 418 184 571 4:3 
1969 vise heiaiid afeebinace 210 268 198 571 4-7 
W972 ee cas kone bs 216 846 205 803 3-7 

land Aayeieatian ast g 258 550 244 424 3-8 


The percentage of informal votes in the previous table is not particularly high, even 
though the voting papers for six or seven-member electorates are necessarily more 
complicated than those for single-member electorates. At elections prior to 1976 voters were 
required to mark at least three candidates in order of preference. However, an amendment to 
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the Electoral Act made prior to that election required voters to mark at least seven candidates 
in order of preference. This change has had no obvious effect on the number of informal votes 
cast. 


Constituencies of House of Assembly 

The five constituencies for the House of Assembly are identified with the five electoral 
divisions electing members to the Federal House of Representatives. The next table and map 
show composition and extent of each electorate. The map shows new electoral boundaries 
that were adopted in November 1977 following:an electoral redistribution for the House of 
Representatives. 


House of Assembly: Enrolments by Electorate at 30 June 


1972 1973 (a) 1975 1976 


Electorate 1977 


2 pa lilenseg abaeeneate 41 486 46 843 46 727 47 338 48 458 
Braddon................ 51 685 52 652 55 511 
Denison ..............4. 52 192 50 516 51 453 
Franklin ................ 49 202 49 470 53 063 
Wilmot ................. 48 732 49 697 53 524 

Pata his 2 sewn 228 683 | 248654 | 249062 | 256280 | 262 009 


(a) Voting age lowered to 18 years in mid-1973. 


By-Elections 

In the case of a vacancy occurring in the House of Assembly, there is provision for the 
Chief Electoral Officer to publicly invite nominations from candidates who were unsuccessful 
at the last general election in the constituency which elected the vacating member. If one 
nomination only is received the consenting candidate is declared elected and the Governor 
notified to this effect. 


If more that one such nomination is received, the Chief Electoral Officer is required to 
examine the voting papers counted for the vacating member at the last general election. In the 
simple case—where the vacating member obtained a surplus of first preference votes above 
the quota—this can be confined to voting papers expressing that first preference. In the more 
difficult case—where the vacating member did not obtain a quota on first choices—it is 
necessary to take into account not only original first-choice papers but also all voting papers 
representing votes transferred to the vacating member. 


The vacating member’s voting papers, as defined above, are examined and all his votes 
are transferred to the consenting candidates according to the preferences expressed thereon. 
Second preferences derived from first-choice votes of the vacating member have a transfer 
value of one, but from votes he obtained by transfer, only the value at which he obtained 
them. For the purpose of the count, first-choice votes received by the consenting candidates at 
the general election are not relevant—the selection is based on preferences as revealed by the 
voting papers of the vacating member. 


When the number of votes in favour of each consenting candidate has been ascertained, 
the final selection is by the method of the absolute majority through the alternative vote. If no 
nominations are received from candidates unsuccessful at the last general election, then an 
election is held to fill the vacancy. 


Dissolution of House of Assembly 


The Governor may dissolve the House of Assembly whenever he considers it desirable 
but he has no power to dissolve the Legislative Council. In effect then, the Legislative Council 
is a perpetual body except. that approximately one-sixth of its seats fall vacant annually. As 
there is no provision for a double dissolution the Legislative Council, by rejection of a Supply 
Bill, can force the House of Assembly to.seek a dissolution without itself needing to face the 
electorate. This last occurred in 1948. 
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In practice, the Governor considers dissolving the House of Assembly only when 
requested to do so by his ministers. In recent years the House of Assembly has been dissolved 
three times; in 1950, 1956 and again in 1972. 


House of Assembly, Members 


The following table shows members of the House of Assembly and their party allegiance 
as at 14 July 1978: 


Members of the House of. Assembly as at 14 July 1978 


Member’s name 


Electoral Division Party affiliation 


Barnard, The Hon.. Michael Thomas Claude A.L.P. 
Beattie, Eric William Liberal 
Bushby, Maxwell Holmes Liberal 
Bas$o.5 atc vcotd eetea es Holgate, The Hon. Harold Norman A.L.P. 
James, Gillian Hilma A.L.P. 
Mooney, Laurence James Liberal 
Robson, Neil Maxwell Liberal 
Bonney, Raymond Claude Liberal : 
Chisholm, The Hon. Geoffrey Donald A.L.P. 
Cornish, Ronald Liberal 
Braddon ................ | Coughlan, John Anthony (a) A.L.P. 
Davies, The Hon. Ronald Glen (b) A.L.P. 
Field, Michael Walter A.L.P. 
Groom, Francis Roger Liberal 
a a 
; Amos, Dr Julian John A.L.P. 
Baker, Robert Wilfred Liberal 
Batt, The Hon. Neil Leonard Charles (c) A.L.P. 
Denison ................. Bingham, The Hon. Eardley Max (d) Liberal 
, Green, John Edward A.L.P. 
Mather, Robert Liberal 
Robinson, Maxwell Keith Liberal 
Barnard, The: Hon. Eric Walter A.L.P. 
Beattie, John Maxwell Liberal 
Gilmore, Stephen Bernard Liberal 
Franklin...) 2.0.0. Lowe, The Hon. Douglas Ackley (e) A.L.P. 
McKinnon, William Gillies A.L.P. 
Pearsall, Geoffrey Allan Liberal 
Sherry, Raymond Henry A.L.P. | 
Aulich, Terrance Gordon A.L.P. 
Baldock, The Hon. Darrel John A.L.P. 
Braid, Ian Maxwell Liberal 
Wilmot.:........... eces,? Gray, Robin Trevor Liberal 
. Lohrey, Andrew Barnard A.L.P. 
Page, Graeme Reginald Liberal 
Polley, The Hon, Michael Ronald A.L.P. 


(a) Chairman of Committees. 
(b) Speaker. — 

(c) Deputy Premier. 

(d) Leader of the Opposition. 
(e) Premier. 


Sessions of Parliament . 


Parliament is required to sit every year and, having risen, must sit again-before 12 months 
have elapsed. When the House of Assembly is dissolved and a general election held, the 
Governor is required to call Parliament together within 90 days of the dissolution, subject to.a 
discretionary extension of a further 30 days. 
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ELECTORAL DIVISIONS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘AND HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 


BRADDON 


WILMOT 


al ELECTORAL DIVISIONS aXe 
ee) 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL geek 


taunceston Saan) 


g 
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The Legislative Council 
Annual Fractional Elections 


For the purpose of electing members of the Legislative Council, the State is divided into 
19 single-member constituencies. Each member, when elected, holds office for six years and 
Council elections are held every year to elect three members; every sixth year four members 
are elected. There are no general elections for the Legislative Council. 


Preferential Voting 


The order of candidates’ names appearing on the voting papers is determined by ballot 
and candidates are not grouped to show party allegiance as in voting papers for the House of 
Assembly. (Prior to a 1973 amendment to the Electoral Act 1907, candidates’ names appeared 
on ballot papers in alphabetical order.) If there are two candidates, the voter need only vote 
for one. If there are three or more candidates, the voter must indicate at least three 
preferences to record a valid vote. 


If any candidate secures first-preference votes exceeding half the total first preferences, 
he is declared elected. If no candidate satisfies this condition, then the candidate with the least 
votes is excluded and the second preferences shown on his voting papers are transferred to 
other candidates, the transfer value of each-such second preference being equal to one. If no 
candidate then has the required majority, the process of exclusion is repeated until such time 
as one candidate secures the majority. 

The method of counting is identical with that used in elections for the federal House of 
Representatives and is termed preferential. The full description is election by absolute 
majority through use of the alternative vote. 


By-Elections 


In the case of a vacancy occurring in the Legislative Council, a writ is issued directing that 
an election be held to fill the vacancy. There is no provision for a re-count of voting papers of 
the vacating member as for the House of Assembly. 


Status of Legislative Council 

The Legislative Council has the tradition of being a non-party house; in 1978 the 
composition of the house was 17 independents and two Labor Party representatives. The 
leader for the Government in the Legislative Council cannot rely upon a vote taken on party 
lines to ensure the passage of any government bill. It is the ability to command a majority in 
the House of Assembly which gives a party the right to form the government of the day and 
which ensures the passage of government legislation through the lower house; no such 
certainty exists in the passage of bills through the upper house. 


Following conflict between the two Houses of Parliament over a money bill during 1924 
and 1925, the Constitutional Amendment Act 1926 was passed. This Act defined the relations 
between the two Houses, especially with regard to the passing of money bills. The following 
current principles are found in the Act: 


(i) the Legislative Council retains the right to reject any bill, including a money bill; 

(ii) the Council is specifically prevented from amending bills to raise revenue for the 
ordinary annual services of the Government and bills imposing land and 
income tax; 

(iii) it can suggest to the House of Assembly that amendments be made but the 
adoption or rejection of such amendments. is at the discretion of the 
Assembly; and 

(iv) the operation of such bills is restricted to a period of one year. 


Apart from the above specific exceptions, the Council retains the right to amend money 
bills, e.g. those dealing with loan funds or probate. The House of Assembly is given the sole 
right to initiate bills for the raising of revenue and the imposition of taxes. Finally, the powers 
of the two houses are declared equal in all matters except for these specific exceptions. 


Boundaries, Legislative Council Divisions 


Legislative Council electoral division boundaries, which are shown on an earlier map, 
have remained unchanged since September 1968. The following table shows the number of 
electors in each division as at 30 June for recent years: 


Buckingham 
Cornwall 
Derwent 
Gordon 
Hobart 
Huon 
Launceston 
Macquarie 
Meander 
Mersey 
Monmouth 
Newdegate 
Pembroke 
Queenborough 
Russell 
South Esk 
Tamar 

West Devon 
Westmorland 
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Legislative Council: Enrolments by Electorate at 30 June 


Division (a) 


11 035 
11 416 

7 380 

7 996 
15 495 
10 019 
16 761 
19 363 
12 712 
12 137 
10 162 
8 935 


11 444 
14 284 

7 433 

7 938 
15 551 
10 422 
17 259 
19 607 
12 694 
12 253 
10 206 
9 080 


51 


14 571 
11 961 

7 067 

6 044 
13 554 
11 507 
14 378 

7 607 

8 694 
16 018 
10 653 
16 635 
24 663 
13 523 
12 000 
10 461 

8 932 
14 575 


234 189 


(a) (H) = Hobart and suburban; (L) = Launceston and suburban; (BP) = Burnie and Penguin municipalities; 
(DU) = Parts of Devonport and Ulverstone municipalities; (R) = rural; (S) = special. 


(b) Voting age lowered to 18 in mid-1973. 
Legislative Council Members 


The next table shows members of the Legislative Council (following the elections held in 
three Divisions on 27 May 1978 at which the member for Huon was returned unopposed), the 
electoral division which they represent and the year in which each will retire from the Council: 


Members of the Legislative Council, June 1978 


Year of 
Electoral Division Member’s name retirement 
Buckingham ................ Lowrie, The Hon. Kenneth Francis 1980 
Cornwall .......0........00. Le Fevre, The Hon. Vernon McKenzie 1984 
Derwent ....0 00... ccc cece eee Dixon, the Hon. Joseph Henry (a) 1979 
Gordon ..................0. Broadby, The Hon. Albert James 1982 
Hobart. .... 02. eee eee Venn, The Hon, Kathleen J. (b) 1982 
FAUON ye gece ws eveathdiis dot tes Hodgman, The Hon. Peter 1984 
Launceston................. Shipp, The Hon. Raymond William 1982 
Macquarie...............005 Shaw, The Hon. George Arthur 1980 
Meander ................40. Coates, The Hon. Jeffrey Allan 1983 
MErs€y? cess e asc cies wa ee Braid, The Hon. Henry William 1984 
Monmouth ................. Bisdee, The Hon. Louis Fenn 1981 
Newdegate ................. Miller, The Hon. Brian Kirkwall (b) (c) 1981 
Pembroke .................. McKay, The Hon. Peter Charles 1983 
Queenborough.............. Hodgman, The Hon. William Clark 1983. 
Russell’ cceyisicoccameda tee Fenton, The Hon. Charles Balfour Marcus (d) 1981 
South Esk 2.0.2... ee Cairns, The Hon. Lloyd Horton, OBE 1980 
Tamar. oes akeedasaad Hitchcock, The Hon. Daniel 1979 
West Devon ................ Young, The Hon. William Thompson 1983 
Westmorland ............... Gregory, The Hon. Oliver Harold 1979 


(a) Chairman of Committees. 

(b) Endorsed by the Australian Labor Party; other members are independents. 

(c) Leader for the Government in the Legislative Council; Attorney-General and Minister for Consumer 
and Ethnic Affairs. 

(d) President. 
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Qualifications of Electors and Members 


Qualifications of Electors, State Elections 


An elector for both the House of Assembly and the Legislative Council is any person, 
aged at least 18 years, male or female, who has lived in the State for six months continuously, 
who is natural-born or.a naturalised subject of the Queen and whose name is on the electoral 
roll for an electoral division. (Legislation reducing the voting age to 18 years passed both 
Houses of Parliament in mid-1973.) Voting has been compulsory since the Electoral Act 1928. 
Special qualifications which had previously been required for electors of the Legislative 
Council were abolished on 1 July 1969 following amendments to the Constitution Act 1934 and 
the Electoral Act 1907. 


Qualifications of Members, State Parliament 


House of Assembly: To be eligible for election as a member of the House of Assembly, a 
candidate must comply with the following conditions: he must either be an elector or be 
qualified to be an elector for the House of Assembly and resident in Tasmania for five years at 
any one time or resident for two years immediately preceding the election. 


Legislative Council: A candidate for the Legislative Council must be an elector or have 
the qualifications of an elector for the Council; in addition he must meet the residential 
restrictions imposed on candidates for the House of Assembly. 


Persons of unsound mind or in prison under any convinction are barred from voting at 
elections for either house or from being elected to either house. No person shaH be a member 
of both houses at the one time. 


Salaries of Members of Parliament 


Under provisions of the Parliamentary Salaries and Allowances Act 1973, a basic rate of 
pay to members is calculated annually. This basic rate is set as the ‘interstate average’ of the 
rates payable to ordinary ‘back bench’ members of the Legislative Assemblies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia and the House of Assembly of South 
Australia: Calculation of the interstate average is the responsibility of the ‘salaries committee’ 
comprising the Government Statistician, Clerk of the Legislative Council and Clerk of the 
House of Assembly. The committee is required to meet as soon as practicable after 15 June 
each year and make the necessary calculation. A report on the method adopted to make the 
calculation and the interstate average is then forwarded to the Auditor-General who may 
accept the calculation or himself make a calculation replacing that of the salaries committee. 
Having either accepted the salaries committee’s calculation or substituted one of his own, the 
Auditor-General is required to publish in the Government Gazette the appropriate interstate 
average which then becomes the basic salary for payment of parliamentary salaries and 
allowances. The basic rate applicable from 1 July 1978 was $22 464. 


Additional amounts, as shown in the next table, are payable to the Premier, Deputy 
Premier, Ministers of the Crown, Leader of the Opposition and other officers of Parliament. 
The extra salaries payable are all related to the basic salary. 


Special Rates Payable in Addition to the Basic Salary (a) 
(Per Cent) 


Additional salary 
payable. as pro- 
portion of basic 


Additional salary 
payable as pro- 


Particulars : : 
portion of basic 


Particulars 


salary (b) 

Cabinet— House of Assembly— 

Premier sii le etenatas Speaker gsiciccce en. aces minted 33% 

Deputy Premier ............... Chairman of Committees........ 20 

Ministerial office............... Leader of the Opposition........ 70 
Legislative Council— Deputy Leader of the Opposition 17 

President .................0008 Government Whip ............. 6 

Leader of the Government 6 


Opposition Whip .............. 
Chairman of Committees........ ; 
Deputy Leader of the 
Government ................ 


(a) The basic salary was set at $20 625 in 1977 and raised to $22 464 from July 1978. 
(b) Salary in excess of basic rate (e.g. the Premier receives basic rate + 1-25 x basic rate). 
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Allowances Payable to Members: Electoral allowances, and entertainment allowances 
are calculated as a proportion of the base rate. Travel allowances are related to rates payable 
to permanent heads of State Government Departments. The next table shows the electoral 
allowances payable as a proportion of the basic salary: 


Electoral Allowances Payable as a Proportion of the Basic Salary (a) 


(Per Cent) 
Proportion of Proportion of 
Electoral division basic salary Electoral division basic salary 
payable payable 
Legislative Council— Legislative Council—continued 
Buckingham................. 13 Queenborough .............. 11 
Cornwall.......0..0....000.. 12 Russell ...............0.- fines 26 
Derwent ..................... 18'/2 South Esk...... 0. ee 26 
Gordon.................000. 26 Tamar. 2 sii hogan a8 ha 18'/2 
Hobart .................0...,. 11 West Devon................. 17 
Huon. ees a eet es bang 18% Westmorland................ 14 
Launceston ................. 12 House of Assembly— 
Macquarie .................. | 20 BaSSiciciis sects soe Pha ied heayale a 26 
Meander.............5...... 22 Braddon ................ stan 30 
Mersey ...............0..0.. 17 Denison ...........6......4. 15 
Monmouth.................. 24 Franklin .................... 21 
Newdegate.................. Wilt i ace ova ould dels cies 35 


Pembroke................... 


(a) The basic salary was set at $22 464 in July 1978. 


The Present System of Government 


The system of responsible government in Tasmania requires that the executive power of 
the State shall be exercised by the Cabinet; in exercising this power, the ministers of the 
Cabinet are held responsible for the actions and administration of government departments 
and other governmental authorities which have been created for three basic purposes: (i) to 
put into practice the laws made by parliament; (ii) to give effect to the decisions of the 
ministry; and (iii) to advise the ministry on matters of policy. 

The next section lists the departments and authorities under the various ministers but the 
allocation of responsibility is subject to change and Cabinet has the power to vary it at any 
time. The Cabinet portfolios and responsibilities set out below are those allocated by the 
Premier in a reshuffle made on 14 July 1978. A table in the earlier section ‘The Cabinet and 
Executive Government’ lists the names of ministers holding the various portfolios. 


Premier and Minister for Industrial Relations and Manpower Planning 


Premier’s Dept Apprenticeship Commission 

Audit Dept Building Industry Contractors Registration Board 
Electoral Dept Coal Mining Industry Long Service Leave Trust 
Tasmanian Film Corporation Miners Pension Board 

Dept of Labour and Industry Plumbers Registration Board 

Public Service Board Dept : Workers (Occupational Diseases) Relief Fund Board 


Anzac Day Trust 
Hydro-Electric Commission 


Deputy-Premier, Treasurer and Minister for Economic Planning and Development 


Treasury Dept Forestry Commission 
Dept of Planning and Development 


Attorney-General and Minister for Consumer and Ethnic Affairs 


Attorney-General’s Dept 
Parliamentary Counsel’s Dept 
Prisons Dept 

Public Trust Office 
Registrar-General’s Dept 


Rural Fires Board 

State Emergency Service 

State Fire Authority 

Supreme Court and Sheriff's Dept 
Consumer Affairs Council 
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Minister for Tourism and Minister for Health 


Dept of Tourism Interim Ambulance Authority 
Licensing Commission Nurses’ Registration Board 

Dept of Health Services Pharmacy Board of Tasmania 
Mental Health Services Commission Physiotherapists Registration Board 
Alcohol and Drug Dependency Board Radiographers Registration Board 


Dental Board of Tasmania 


Minister for Primary Industry and Minister for Police and Road Safety 


——— 
Dept of Agriculture Potato Marketing Board 

Agricultural Bank of Tasmania Soft Fruit Industry Board 

Dairy Industry Authority Stanley Cool Stores Board 

Egg Marketing Board Tasmanian Apple and Pear Marketing Authority 
Fisheries Development Authority Tasmanian Grain Elevators Board 

Inland Fisheries Commission Tasmanian Herd Improvement Organisation 
King Island Abattoirs Board Police Department 


Minister for Education, Recreation and the Arts 


Education Dept 
State Library of Tasmania 

Council of Advanced Education 
Racing and Gaming Commission 
Racing Trust 

Royal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens 


Tasmanian Arts Advisory Board 
Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery 
Theatre Royal Board 

Totalizator Agency Board 
University of Tasmania 


Minister for Housing and Construction 


Dept of Housing and Construction Supply and Tender Dept 
Lands Dept : 


Minister for Main Roads and Transport and Minister for Municipal Planning 


Dept of Main Roads - Transport. Commission 
Metropolitan Transport Trust Division of Municipal Planning 


Minister for Community Welfare and Child Care and Minister for Mines 


a ee 
Dept of Social Welfare Royal Tasmanian Society for the Blind and Deaf 
Government Printing Office Tasmanian Government Insurance Office 

Kennerley Children’s Homes Board Mines Dept 


Minister for the Environment, Minister for National Parks and Wildlife and Minister for Water Resources 


M 


etropolitan Water Board Dept of the Environment 
North-West Regional Water Authority ; National Parks and Wildlife Service 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission National Estates 


ACTS OF STATE PARLIAMENT 


Summary of State Acts, 1977 
The examples below illustrate the interpretation of the notations used in the following list of Acts: 

(A 1952)—An Act to amend an Act of the same title passed in 1952. 

(A Audit Act 1952)—An Act to amend an Act of this title passed in 1952. 

(R 1952)—An Act to repeal an Act of the same title passed in 1952. 

(R Audit Act 1952)—An Act to repeal an Act of this title passed in 1952. 

(P 1952)—An Act to be incorporated’and to be read as one with the Principal Act passed in 1952. 
(P Audit Act 1952)—An Act to be incorporated and to be read as one with the Principal Act of this 

title passed in 1952. 
(RS 1952)—An Act to repeal an Act of the same title passed in 1952 and. to substitute new legislation. 


(RS Audit Act 1952)—An Act to repeal an Act of this title passed in 1952 and to substitute new 
legislation. ; 
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State Acts, 1977— 


Number 


1 


w 


Short title and summary 


Financial Agreement (Sinking Fund Contributions) (A Transport Act 1938) (A. Metropolitan 
Transport Act 1954) (A West Tamar Water Act 1960) (A North Esk Regional Water Act 1960) (A 
Southern Regional Water Act 1960) (A Straits Islands Abattoirs Act 1950) (A Water Act 
1957)—amendments relating to contributions payable towards redemption of certain loans. 

Evidence (A 1910)—-made provision for tape recording legal proceedings and receiving tape 
recordings as prima facie evidence. 

Legal Practitioners (A 1959)—admission of practitioners from other states. 

Herd Improvement—constitution of Herd Improvement Board of Tasmania to control and regulate 
herd improvement. 

Statute Law Revision (A Dairy Industry Act 1976) ( A Libraries Act 1975) (A Licensing Act 1976) 
(A Stock Act 1932) (A Trustee (Insured Housing Loans) Act 1970)—repeal of a total of 803 Acts 
subject to specified continuing limited applications of their provisions. 

Hobart Gas Company—provided for cessation of the supply of reticulated gas by the Hobart Gas 
Company and for the alleviation of hardship (both industrialand domestic) associated with 
conversion or replacement of equipment. 

Apples and Pears Marketing—establishment of Apple and Pear Marketing Authority to market the 
1977 crop of apples and pears on the overseas export market and provide payment to growers. 

Loan Fund Supply—provision of $44 000 000 in Loan Funds for the 1977-78 financial year. 

Mental Health Services (A 1967) (A Public Service Act 1973)—administrative details relating to 
chief executive officers on the Mental Health Services Commission. 

Local Government (A 1962)—provided for establishment of the Planning Appeal Board to hear 
appeals by persons adversely affected by town and country planning. 

Roads and Jetties (A 1935) (A Local Government Act 1962)—application of State Highways Trust 
Fund moneys. 

Consolidated Revenue Fund Supply 1977-78—provision of $112 225 000 in Consolidated Revenue 
Funds for the 1977-78 financial year. 

Tourism and Recreational Development—establishment of the Tourism and Recreational 
Development Fund for the promotion and development of tourist facilities in the State. 

Public Trust Office (A 1930)—amendment to administration and powers of Public. Trustee. 

Tourism (RS Tourism Development Act 1970) (A Defacement of Property Act 1898) (A Local 
Government Act 1962)—revised provisions for the development and promotion of tourism in 
Tasmania. 

Consolidated Revenue Fund Appropriation (No. 4) 1976-77—granted to dairy factories the sum of 
$265 000 for repayment of loans under the State Advances Act 1935. 

State Employees (Long Service Leave) (A 1950)—changes to computation of long service leave for 
those who were student teachers before 1970. 

Sewers and Drains (A 1954)—prescribed minimum standards for drains and sewers which may be 
controlled by local authorities. 

Prisons (R 1868) (R 1908)—establishment and control of prisons, custody and treatment of prisoners 
and other related matters. 

Home Purchase Loans Guarantees (A Homes Act 1935)—-provided for the Treasurer to guarantee 
loans made to finance the provision of homes. 

St John’s Hospital Loan Guarantee—authorised the Treasurer to guarantee the repayment of a loan 
to assist in the construction of a new wing at the hospital. 

Anglican Church of Australia Constitution (A Church of England Constitution Act 1973)—passed in 
consequence of the name change of the Church of England in Australia. 

Lands Resumption (A 1957)—provided for special arbitrators to assess compensation in respect of 
land acquired by the Government. 

Public Service (A 1973)—all appointments in or to the Public Service to be made by the Governor 
upon the recommendation of the Board except in the case of appointments of permanent heads of 
departments. 

Auctioneers and Estate Agents Act (A 1959)—general revision of Act. 

Hobart Corporation (A 1963)—specified voting qualifications for citizens; Mayor to be elected 
biennially; and rotational retirement of aldermen. 

Launceston Corporation (A 1963)—dqualified citizens and general election matters. 

Hospitals (A 1918)—general administrative details. 

Housing and Construction (A Homes Act 1935) (A Homes (Old Age Pensioners) Act 1940) (A 
Housing Agreement Act 1956, 1961, 1966, 1973) (A State Advances Act 1935) (Substandard 
Housing Control Act 1973)—creation of the Department of Housing and Construction and the 
appointment of a Director-General of Housing and Construction. (This Department was 
previously part of the former Public Works Department.) 
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State Acts, 1977—continued 


Short title and summary 


Public Works Construction (A 1880) (A Local Government Act 1962) (A Public Service Act 1973) 
(A Roads and Jetties Act 1935)—revised functions of the Director of Public Works. 


Stamp Duties (A 1931)—provision for the commissioner of stamp duties to make loans in connection 
with the payment of duty relating to the purchases of first homes. 


Rural Adjustment—provisions for a scheme to assist persons engaged in rural industries. 

Police Regulation (A 1898)—appointment of two Assistant Commissioners. 

Tasmanian Film Corporation—provided for the establishment of a department of this name and 
defined its powers and functions. 

Fire Brigades (A 1945)—slightly broadened financial power of the Commission. 


State Employees (Long Service Leave) (No. 2) (A 1950)—-right of employee to retire giving seven 
days notice. . 


Local Government Act (No. 2) (A 1962) (A Water Act 1957) (Marine Act 1976)—general revision 
of local government election procedures and rate payments, plus other miscellaneous 
amendments. 


Uniting Church in Australia—facilitated the union of various Christian churches into a single church. 


Carbide Industry Development (A 1976)—provided granting of a loan for the purchase of anthracite 
coal. 


Public Service (No. 2) (A 1973)—administrative details. 

State Employees (Long Service Leave) (No. 3) (A 1950)—amendments in relation to length of 
service by Government scholarship holders before 1 January 1970. 

Education (Recreation) (A Education Act 1932)—provided for the cessation of the National Fitness 
Council and transfer of its operations to the Teaching Service. 

Queen Alexandra Hospital Lands Resumption—provided for the land on which the Queen 
Alexandra Hospital is situated to be vested in the Crown and for regulation of the land’s use. 


Public Trust Office (No. 2) (A 1930)—Public Trustee to distribute estate when no claims received 
after advertisement. 


| Hobart Corporation (No. 2)—notice of at least five days prior to closing off Salamanca Place for a 


Saturday Market required. 

Public Health (A 1962)—regulations specified to apply to establishments where tattooing, ear- 
piercing,-acupuncture and any cutting or piercing of human skin is performed. 

Substandard Housing Control (A 1973) (A 1975)—houses declared substandard not to be relet 
without the consent of the Director of Housing and Construction. 

Alcohol and Drug Dependency (A 1968)—revision to constitution of the Alcohol and Drug 
Dependency Board and Committees of the Board. 

Savings Banks (A 1848)—maximum amount of money that savings banks can donate to charities to 
be determined by the Treasurer. 

Supreme Court (A Supreme Court Civil Procedures Act 1932) (A Criminal Code Act 1924) (A 
1887)—altered the manner in which sittings of the Supreme Courts and its judges are fixed. 
Road Safety (Alcohol and Drugs) (A 1970)—minor changes to laws concerning excessive’ 

concentrations of alcohol in the blood. 

Statute Law Revision (A Hobart Corporation Act 1977) (A Launceston Corporation Act 1977) (A 
Local Government Act 1977) (A Local Government Act (No. 2) 1977) (Statute Law Revision Act 
1977)—-minor revisions to these Acts. 

North Esk Regional Water (A 1960)—provided for the increased cost of completion of water supply 
works to $14 million. 

Administration and Probate (A 1935)—minor amendment. 

Hydro-Electric Commission (Power Development) (A 1967)—increased allocation of funds to meet 
construction expenses. 

Plumbers’ Registration (A 1951)—minor amendments to Registration Board. 

Motor Accident (Liabilities and Compensation) (A 1973) (R Motor Accidents (Liabilities and 
Compensation) (Temporary Provisions) Act 1974) minor amendments. 

Traffic (A 1925) (A Criminal Code)—-minor amendments to restricted licence provisions and 
increased penalties in some circumstances. 

Homes (A 1935)—amendments relating to transfer of titles and sales of land for home building. 

Industrial Safety, Health, and Welfare Act (R Scaffolding Act 1960) (R Inspection of Machinery Act 
1960, 1966, 1973, (No. 2) 1973) (R Factories, Shops and Offices Act 1965, 1966, 1967, 
1973)—provision relating to the safety, health and welfare of persons employed, engaged in, or 
affected by industry and to the safety of persons using amusement devices and public stands. 

Fisheries Development (A Fisheries Act 1959)—provided for establishment of the Tasmanian 

Fisheries Development Authority and for promotion and development of fisheries in the State. 
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State Acts, 1977-~continued 


Short title and summary 
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National Parks and Wildlife (A 1970)—general amendments to the Act. 


Ida Bay Railway—granted a lease of reserved land to the Railway’s operators for use in maintaining 
and working the Ida Bay Railway. 


Midway Point Improvement (A 1975)—provided for the Municipality of Sorell to borrow up to $3-5 
million for improvements. 


Environment Protection (A 1973)—general amendments to pollution regulations. 


Radiation Control—provisions relating to the handling of radioactive materials and electronic 
production of radiation. 


piesa Relations (A 1975)—outlined appeal procedures to apply before the Industrial Relations 
Board. 


Railways (Transfer to Commonwealth) (Retirement Benefits)—provisions relating to retirement 
and other benefits payable to employees and former employees of the railways. 


Sale of Hazardous Goods—provided for establishment of the Products Safety Committee to control 
the sale of hazardous goods. 


Poultry Industry (Broiler Raising) Loan Guarantee—authorised the Treasurer to guarantee the 
repayment of loans from the Agricultural Bank of Tasmania to producers of broiler chickens. 


Nurses’ Registration Act (A 1952)—revised qualifications and conditions of registration. 


Local Government (Planning) Act (A. Local Government Act 1962)—provided for the 
representation of marine boards on master planning authorities. 


Restricted Publications (A 1974)—banned publications containing sexual and other activities of 
children, and publications depicting bestiality. 


Carbide Development Act (No. 2) (A 1976)—guaranteed repayment of principal moneys for 
Electrona Carbide Industries Pty Ltd. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund Appropriation 1977-78—provision of $223 377 959 from Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for 1977-78. 


Industries Assistance—provided for the Treasurer to render financial assistance to certain industries. 


Loan Fund Appropriation 1977-78—authorisation and application of $79 153 999 from the Loan 
Fund in addition to issue by the Loan Fund Supply Act ($44 million). 


Pay Roll Tax (A 1971)—minor amendment relating to refunds and rebates of pay roll tax. 
Hobart Gas Company (No. 2) (A 1977)—minor amendment to Act passed earlier in year. 
Hydro-Electric Commission (Contributions) (A 1971)—minor amendments. 


Tourism and Recreational Development (No. 2) (A 1977)—minor amendment to the. Treasurer’s 
allocation of funds. 


Constitution (Minister of the Crown) (A Constitution Act 1934) (R Ministers of the Crown Act 
1923) (A Parliamentary Salaries and Allowances Act 1973)—Ministers of the Crown limited to a 
maximum of 10; other amendments concerning their appointment and special provisions relating 
to the Attorney-General. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund Supplementary Appropriation 1976-77—appropriation of a further 
$20 090 860 from Consolidated Revenue for the 1976-77 financial year. 


Land Tax—set rates of land tax to apply for the 1977-78 financial year. 
Land and Income Tax (A 1910)—provided for a home owner’s rebate in respect of land tax. 
Motor Vehicles Tax (A 1917)-—increased levy payable for certain vehicles. 


Fire Brigades (No. 2)—provided for the establishment of the State Fire Authority and abolition of 
the Fire Brigades Commission. 


Ambulance—provided for abolition of the Ambulance Commission of Tasmania and the transfer of 
functions to the Interim Ambulance Authority. 


Be Roll Tax (Supplemental Provisions) (A 1976)—reduction in pay roll tax payable by some smaller 
usinesses. 


Rural Fires (A 1967)—small administrative amendments. 

Roads and Jetties (No. 2) (A 1935)—motor taxation revenue to go into Consolidated Revenue. 

Traffic (No. 2) (A 1925)—increased costs for issue and renewal of drivers’ licences. 

Apple Industry (Assistance)—provision for the Apple and Pear Marketing Authority to make grants 
in respect of the production and export of the 1977 apple crop. 

Licensing (A 1976)—minor amendments to the Constitution of the Licensing Board and the payment 
of licence fees. 


Motor Accidents (Liabilities and Compensation) (No. 2) (A 1973)—minor amendments. 
Hydro-Electric Commission (Power Development) (No. 2) (A 1974)—provided for Government 
funding of the increased expenses for installing a generating set. 
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State Acts, 1977—-continued 
Short title and summary 


Potato Industry—provided for establishment of the Potato Industry Authority of Tasmania to regulate, 
control, produce and dispose of potatoes grown in Tasmania. 

Medical (A 1959)—amendments to the powers of the Medical Council. 

Deceased Persons’ Estate Duties (A 1931)—amendments relating to scale of duties. 

Local Government (Rates and Charges Remissions) (R Pensioners’ Rate Remissions Assistance Act 1974) 
(A Local Government Act 1962)—provided for the remission of the payment of rates and certain charges 


due to pensioners and for the granting of financial assistance to municipalities in respect of the remission 
of rates and certain charges to certain pensioners. 


Industrial Relations (No. 2) (A 1975)—provisions relating to the appointment and functions of assistant 
deputy chairmen to the Industrial Boards. 


Launceston Flood Protection (R 1960)—provisions to enable the city of Launceston to make by-laws and 
exercise certain powers with respect to flood protection. 


State Employees (Long Service Leave) (No. 4) (A 1950)—minor amendments. 

Racing and Gaming (A 1952)—general amendments to this Act. 

Public Servants’ Retiring and Death Allowances (A 1925)—minor amendments. 

Retirement Benefits (A 1970, 1976)—amendments to provisions relating to the Retirement Benefits Fund. 
Superannuation (A 1938, 1976)—minor amendments relating to Superannuation Fund. 


Constitution (Assembly Divisions) (A 1934)—provided for changes to electoral boundaries of Divisions of 
the House of Assembly. 


Apple and Pear Marketing Act (No. 2) (A 1977) (A Fruit Board Act 1934)—gave further functions to the 
Apple and Pear Marketing Authority including the taking over of the functions of the State Fruit Board. 


Homes (Additional Borrowings) (A Homes Act 1935)—made provision for the Director-General to borrow 
on the security of his revenues up to $10 million with the consent of the Governor: 


St Vincent’s Hospital Loan Guarantee—authorised the Treasurer to guarantee the repayment of loans for 
construction of a new wing at St Vincent’s Hospital. 


Builders Registration—provisions relating to the registration of builders and the establishment of the 
Building Industry Contractors Board. 


Dairy Produce (A 1932)—changed the basis of payment for milk used in the manufacture of dairy products. 


Fisheries (A 1959)—Inland Fisheries Commissioner given power to grant rights to take eels in specified 
inland waters during a specified period. 


Local Government (Miscellaneous ) (A Local Government Act 1962) (A Hobart Corporation Act 1977) 
(Launceston Corporation Act 1977)—amendments relating to the entitlement of certain electors to vote 
at municipal elections and to the payment of interest on overdue rates and repeal of the limit on rates that 
can be set by the Launceston Corporation. 


Legal Assistance (First Home Buyers)—provided for Government assistance to meet legal costs incurred in 
buying a first home. 


Forestry (A 1920)—provided for the establishment and set out functions of the Private Forestry Council. 
Dairy Industry (A 1976)—amendments to functions of the Dairy Industry Advisory Board. 


Railways (Transfer to Commonwealth) (Retirement Benefits) (No. 2) (A 1977)—minor amendments to Act 
passed earlier in year. 


Local Government (Planning) (No. 2) (A Local Government Act 1962)—reformation of the Southern 
Metropolitan Planning Authority. 


Wee Georgie Wood Steam Railway—authorised construction, maintenance and working of a tramway at 
Tullah. 


Motor Accidents (Liabilities and Compensation) (A 1973)—minor amendments with regard to Motor 
Accidents Insurance Board and other matters. 


Closer Settlement (A 1957)—minor amendments with regard to development leases. 


Mental Health (A 1963) (A Criminal Code)—provided for the establishment of an institution for the 
accommodation and treatment of patients who, having become subject to criminal proceedings, need to 
be detained under conditions of special security. 


Marine (A 1976)—amendments to the structure and some functions of the Marine Board of Devonport. 


Further References 


Acts of the Parliament of Tasmania (annual, Tasmanian Government Printer, Hobart) 

Tasmanian Statutes 1826-1959 (Consolidated reprint) (Tasmanian Government Printer, Hobart, 1960-1967) 
The Tasmanian Almanac (published annually by Mercury-Walch, Hobart) 

TOWNSLEY, W. A. The Government of Tasmania (University of Queensland Press, 1976) 


Chapter 4 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


GENERAL 


Historical 


Introduction 


In Tasmania, the functions of local government are more restricted than in some other 
countries as the State Government takes direct responsibility for important services such as 
the police, education, housing, public transport, etc. This peculiarity is not confined to 
Tasmania and is encountered in the other Australian states, where central control is exercised 
over functions often delegated to local government authorities in overseas countries; the 
origin of this tendency probably lies in early colonial history when the continent was virtually 
empty but the apparatus of government existed at each of the new coastal settlements 
(Sydney, Hobart, Perth, Melbourne, Adelaide and Brisbane, in order of age). In the 
Australian situation strong central administrations came first. Local government was a much 
later growth, the initiative for its creation often coming from the central administration itself 
in the respective colonies. 


The first division of Tasmania into local administrative districts occurred in 1827 when 
the Colony was split into nine police districts; each district was under the control of a 
magistrate. whose functions were primarily disciplinary and connected with administering the 
convict system. From then, the development of local government in Tasmania followed three 
distinct phases as outlined below. 


Hobart and Launceston 


From 1835 to 1857 several acts were passed relating to the local government of Hobart 
and Launceston—Hobart Town was granted elected commissioners in 1846, and under an Act 
of 1852, both Hobart and Launceston were given elected municipal councils. In 1857 the City 
of Hobart was incorporated as was the Town of Launceston one year later. Launceston was 
proclaimed a city in 1888. For the next 76 years these were the only two cities in the State, but 
in 1964 the number was increased to three when Glenorchy was granted city status. 


The form of local government in Hobart and Launceston is governed by separate 
corporation acts for each authority; in the case of Glenorchy, however, its operation as a city 
is provided for in the Local Government Act 1962. 


Rest of State before 1906 


The first step towards the creation of rural municipalities:came with the Rural 
Municipalities Act 1858. Between 1860 and 1863, 16 municipalities had been proclaimed but 
the nine police districts were also retained under magisterial control. The Act of 1858 was 
repealed in 1865 and a new Rural Municipalities Act became law. The State was then divided 
into thirty municipal districts with defined boundaries. However, only 19 of these actually had 
councils. One more district was added in 1880. The City of Hobart and the Town of 
Launceston were exempted from the Act. 


By 1906 there were, in addition to the city councils for Hobart and Launceston and the 
municipal district councils, many boards and trusts in Tasmania created for specific local 
government purposes. These had been formed in respect of water, drainage, roads, rabbits, 
health, fruit, recreation. grounds, schools, works and other matters. There were in existence 
105 road trusts, 19 rural municipalities, 23 town boards. and 2 city councils; a total of 149 local 
authorities. 
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Rest of State after 1906 


The Local Government Act 1906 abolished all rural municipalities, town boards, water 
trusts, main road districts, etc. and replaced them with municipalities which took over the 
administration of all the local government functions previously administered by the numerous 
local bodies. Section 10 of the Act provided that a commission should divide the State into not 
more than 60 districts to be later proclaimed municipalities. The commission reported in 1907 
and recommended that the State be divided into 50 municipalities. These did not include the 
cities of Hobart and Launceston which were governed respectively by the Hobart Corporation 
Act 1893 and the Launceston Corporation Act 1894. The above recommendations were carried 
into effect by proclamation of the 50 municipalities. Subsequently, three of the municipalities 
were amalgamated—Queenborough and New Town with Hobart, and Invermay with 
Launceston. Since Glenorchy became a city in 1964 no other changes have taken place. Hence 
there are 46 municipalities and three cities in existence at the present time. Apart from the 
enlargement of Hobart and Launceston caused by the above amalgamations, the boundaries 
are still substantially the same as those proclaimed in 1907, although there have been 
numerous relatively minor boundary changes since then. 


Inquiries into Local Government 


Royal Commission 1938 


A Royal Commission was set up in December 1938 to inquire into and report upon 
certain aspects of local government in Tasmania. It issued its report on 11 August 1939. 
Recommendations. covered administration and finance,. the bases of valuation. and 
assessment, the best form of local-government, the number of municipal bodies; wards, the 
system of rating and co-ordination between municipal and State governments. One of the 
specific recommendations was that the number of municipal bodies should be reduced to two 
cities, three urban municipalities and thirty-four rural municipalities. However, this 
recommendation was not implemented. 


Select Committee 1960 


On 16th November 1960, a select committee of the House of Assembly was appointed to 
inquire into and report on local. government. One of its terms of reference was ‘whether 
amalgamation of certain municipalities would be of advantage to local government 
administration by creating greater efficiency and cutting down administrative costs’. It made 
its report on 1 August 1961. In relation to the above term of reference, the Committee 
recommended that it was essential that there be reduction in the number of municipalities in 
Tasmania and that to achieve this all boundaries should be reassessed as a matter of urgency 
by. qualified experts, having regard to geographic, economic and population conditions. It 
further stated that it believed that a reduction in municipalities by approximately half would 
be the eventual means of creating greater efficiency within the municipalities and would cut 
administration costs. 


Municipal Commission 1962 


In 1962 the Local Government Act was. passed; this statute repealed the Local 
Government Act 1906 and other legislation relating to local government and consolidated the 
legislation in one Act. The 1962 Act also included provision for establishment of a Municipal 
Commission to inquire into and report on local government administration in Tasmania. In 
1965. the. Commission submitted its report recommending numerous amalgamations and 
boundary changes. If the changes had been put into effect there would have been two cities 
and 18 other municipalities. However, as a result of protracted litigation the State 
Government decided to amend the provisions of the 1962 Act under which the Commission 
was constituted, the 1965 report was not acted upon and the Commission was disbanded in 
March 1971. 


Municipal Commission 1972 

In 1971 amendments were made to the Local Government Act 1962 in relation to 
appointment, functions and powers of ‘a. new Municipal Commission. The new Municipal 
Commission was appointed on 31 May 1972. The terms of reference given to the Commission 
included investigation of whether there should be creation, abolition, amalgamation or 
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partitioning of any municipality. The Commission presented its completed report to the 
Minister for Local Government on 28 March 1974. The main recommendations made in the 
Report are summarised below (a more detailed account of the Report is contained in the 1975 
Year Book). 


Recommendations: Extensive amalgamations and boundary -re-arrangements of 
municipalities were recommended. If implemented, the latter proposals would have reduced 
the number of local government authorities by 14 (from 49 to 35) and extended the 
boundaries of Launceston City to incorporate most of the urban development around 
Launceston. The Commission reached the conclusion that the pattern of municipal 
boundaries in Tasmania was such that there must be some wasteful expenditure and a lower 
level of efficiency than would be obtained by some re-arrangement of the boundaries. 


Release of the recommendations of the Municipal Commission caused an immediate 
unfavourable reaction in most of the municipalities affected by the proposed boundary 
changes. In August 1974, the State Parliamentary Labor Party met to consider the 
Commission’s Report and decided that it should not be acted upon. As a result, the Report 
was not placed before Parliament for consideration. 


Local Government—Present Organisation 
Authority and Functions 


The authority for, and the forms of, local government are prescribed entirely by State 
legislation which has largely been consolidated in the Local Government Act 1962. Hobart and 
Launceston cities operate under separate corporation acts but the other authorities, including 
the City of Glenorchy, operate under the Act of 1962. 


The functions of the municipalities are set out in broad general terms in Section 176 of 
the Local Government Act as: 


‘A Municipality: (a) may for the welfare and good government of its district and the 
inhabitants thereof: (i) make by-laws; (ii) undertake, make and maintain works, buildings and 
services; and (iii) order and dispose the common affairs of its members; and (b) shall cause the 
Queen’s peace to be kept and maintained within its districts.’ 


Particular authority is given by Section 180 for a council clerk to be a deputy clerk of the 
peace, registrar of the court of general sessions and clerk of petty sessions in his municipality. 

In addition, by certain acts, the municipalities are given specific responsibilities, e.g. 
Health Act, Local Courts Act, etc. ; 


Administration of Justice 


This responsibility of the municipality to administer the lower courts of justice is confined 
to Tasmania. It would appear to be a carry-over from the very early days of local government 
when the municipality was also required to provide the police force. In all other states the 
administration is in the hands of a State department. The practice here would now appear to 
be continued by reasons of expediency. (It should be noted that the process of removing this 
function from the municipalities has already commenced and the lower courts in the cities of 
Hobart, Launceston and Glenorchy and the municipalities of Burnie, Clarence, Kingborough 
and St Leonards are administered by. the State. It should also be noted that where 
municipalities administer the courts, they receive all fines into their revenue and in some 
instances the council clerks receive additional salary for this court work.) 


Population 


The estimated population of Tasmania’s local government areas at 30 June 1977 ranged 
from as low as 320 in Bruny Municipality to a high of 50 070 for the City of Hobart. Of the 49 
local government areas in the State, eight had populations of under 1 000 (see Chapter 6, 
Demography, for further details). ; 


Electors 


Persons eligible to vote in local government elections consist of owners or occupiers of 
rateable land who are naturalised British subjects over the age of 18 years. The former 
categories of spouse elector and ex-serviceman elector have been abolished and are now 
termed residence-electors and, where formerly enrolled, continue to be included in the 
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Electoral Index. To qualify as a residence-elector, a person must have lived in a municipality 
for a period of at least six months and be enrolled as an elector for the Legislative Council or 
House of Assembly in respect of a division or subdivision that includes the whole or a part of 
that municipality. : 

In 1972 the Local Government Act 1962 was amended and plural voting abolished; an 
elector may now exercise, at the most, three votes—one in his own right and two on behalf of 
other persons. 


In no Australian state are unnaturalised aliens, who are owner-occupiers, eligible to vote 
at local government elections; Tasmania is the only state with a provision for aliens to have 
another person vote on their behalf. 


Councillors 


A councillor must be an elector of, and either reside, or carry on business, in the 
municipality and is subject to disqualification for certain breaches of conduct. The term of 
office is three years and one-third of the council retires each year. Councils may comprise six, 
nine, 12 or 15 councillors. The warden, deputy warden and treasurer are elected by the 
council members on an annual basis. (The electors of the City of Hobart elect the Lord Mayor 
and in Launceston and Glenorchy the electors elect the Mayor.) The office of warden is 
comparable with that of the mayor of a city or the president of a shire in other states. 


Government Intervention 


For any of a number of reasons, the Minister administering the Local Government Act 
may consider it necessary to recommend suspension of the elected councillors and the 
appointment of a commission, or in certain cases an administrator, to carry on municipal 
government in a particular municipality. 


Cities, Municipalities and Towns 


In Tasmania there are only two categories of local government; a municipality or a city. 
The Act provides for the establishment of towns and indicates requirements before such 
towns are proclaimed but these are not municipal administrative units. Generally an area is 
proclaimed as a town to bring into action certain provisions relating to rating and building 
requirements. Before a municipality can petition for a town to become a city, the town must 
have had, for five years before the petition, an average population of not less than 20 000. 


Other than this population requirement for a city there are no provisions, such as exist in 
some of the other states, for enlarging or diminishing the status of municipalities to accord 
with increasing or decreasing population. 


FINANCE 


Introduction 


For local government purposes Tasmania is divided into 49 areas, comprising 46 
municipalities and the Cities of Hobart, Launceston and Glenorchy... There are no 
unincorporated areas. 


Local government finance statistics in Tasmania are compiled by the Australian Bureau 
of Statistics from annual local government accounts. Under section 329 of the Local 
Government Act 1962 each local government authority has to submit its accounts annually to 
the Auditor-General. Copies of these accounts are also made available to the Bureau. 


Accounts are compiled by all municipalities except Kingborough on a cash receipts and 
payments basis, and two basic types of accounts are distinguished, namely revenue and loan 
accounts. The. Cities of Hobart, Glenorchy and Launceston and the Municipality of 
Kingborough submit accounts on an income and expenditure basis but they are analysed to 
show cash receipts and payments to assist comparison with other local government areas. 


The term ‘local government’ is employed only in relation to the municipalities and city 
corporations. Details of semi-government authorities concerned with water supply appear in a 
later section of this chapter; such authorities provide bulk water but reticulation and sale to 
householders remain local government functions. Since 1961 the Metropolitan Water Board 
has incurred loan debts which, under earlier arrangements, would have been entered as the 
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water loan debts of Hobart, Glenorchy, Clarence: and Kingborough local government 
authorities. 


Business Undertakings 

The classification ‘business undertakings’ is used in Australian local government finance 
statistics to include municipal tram and bus services, municipal electricity supply (generation 
or distribution), municipal water and sewerage schemes, municipal abattoirs, etc. In 
Tasmanian local government finance statistics, electricity supply ceased to appear as from 
1948-49 (the Hydro-Electric Commission is now the sole supplier). Municipal tram and bus 
services ceased to appear as an item in 1955-56. The Metropolitan Transport Trust acquired 
the city transport services operating in Hobart, Launceston and Burnie some years ago. 
Consequently, the only activities under the heading of municipal ‘business undertakings’ in 
current Tasmanian statistics relate to water supply, sewerage and abattoirs. 


Sources of Revenue 


There are four main sources of local government revenue. These comprise rates, 
government grants, charges for business undertakings and services, and loan raisings. 


Under the Local Government Act 1962, rates may be based on assessed annual value (i.e. 
the gross annual income, at the time of valuation, that the person owning the land might 
obtain by letting the land and its fixtures to a tenant), unimproved value (i.e. value of land 
only), the capital value (i.e. value of land plus improvements), or upon a composite value 
incorporating the unimproved value plus some arbitrary proportion of the value of 
improvements. 


In Tasmania, it has been usual for rates to be based on annual values despite isolated and 
unsuccessful campaigns in favour of taxing on unimproved value only: In estimating annual 
value, the valuer is taking into account not only the land but also the improvements (e.g. 
buildings) so there is, in fact, a close relationship between movements in the total capital 
value of any property and movements in its assessed annual value. The Land Valuation Act 
1971 consolidated and amended the law relating to land valuation. 


System of Valuation 


The valuation of property is carried out by a State Government authority, the Land 
Valuation Branch . Its valuations form the basis of two distinct taxes: (i) land tax collected by 
the State; and (ii) rates collected by local government authorities on the basis of assessed 
annual values. 


Until 1975-76, land tax was based on the unimproved value of land. The Land Valuation 
Act 1971 set up the mechanism by which the basis could be changed to ‘land value’, being the 
capital value of the land in its present state but excluding the value of buildings and other 
artificially established improvements. For a complete definition of ‘land value’, reference 
should be made to the Act. 


_ Since it is impossible to completely revalue all properties within the State in the course of 
a single year, revaluation is carried out on a rotational basis, e.g. St Leonards, New Norfolk 
and Lilydale were valued in 1971 and again in 1976. 


Tasmania is the only state which uses the assessed annual value system of rating 
properties in all local government areas. In New South Wales and Queensland, site value 
rating is used almost exclusively and the majority of all local government authorities in 
Australia make use of the site value of property in determining at least part of their rates. 
Under site value rating, rates are based on the site (unimproved land) value of properties 
only, whereas under the assessed annual value system of rating, rates are based on a notional 
earning capacity of properties. 


The following table shows the total value of all properties in the State and gives 
individual-details for local government authorities with a total capital value exceeding $25m at 
1 July 1977: 
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Value. of Properties: Principal Local Government Authorities at 1 July 
($ Million) 


Year of Total capital Assessed annual Land 
Local government revaluation value value value 
authority (a) (b) 


| 


Launceston ....-.......000..0000. 1975 97-52 
Clarence. oi ee A owes heads 1974 84-48 
Devonport .............0. 006.000. 1977 81-45 
Glenorchy ............. 06.000 e ee 1973 59-92 
Kingborough .................0005. 1977 © 87-89 
Burnie. i0 ce cee ce pauiutist ba ese Weed Henn 60-08 
St Leonards .............0. 00.0000. 33-45 
Wynyards ia iiss. colar d tan ee 39-88 
George Town...................0. 2-40 6:39 22-72 
New Norfolk ..............00..00. 5-34 5-36 18-31 
SOE osc Shien daaeie Stam eared 1-16 3-83 32-36 
Beaconsfield ..................... 4:31 4-48 20-69 
Lilydale . 00... eee eee eee 4-47 4:59 21-00 
Ulverstone ..0 0.0. eee 3-63 3-77 23-71 
Scottsdale... 2... eee eee 1-32 2:80 21:18 
LeatroDe ieee sins ik oom ia cadavihenn Nba 2:78 2-84 20-97 
Circular Head .................... 2-40 2:40 20-36 
Deloraine...............0.0 0.0.00, 1:97 2-00 16-74 
Evandalé sca nie ices pane a aoe 0-90 1-75 14-43 
Longford ...........00....000000. 1-76 1-79 14-20 
Oatlands. ...........0.....50000.. 14-63 
Hamilton .............0...0.0000.. 15-62 
Westbury.o 2 ou ve aah ceri ions 11-08 
Brighton ...........06.0..0.000... 778 
Huons 04.565. Mena oy at 8-65 
ZeCHan s io. de a ssvigaiwalnnn eblecued aed 2-72 
King Island... 20.0... eee 12-64 
Campbell Town...............0... 12-28 
Remaining municipalities .......... 13-25 14-25 108-57 


Total Tasmania 


vie natin anang tel is: 902-96 |3 531-99 | 185-36 | 218-86 
(a) Latest revaluation effective from 1 July of year shown. 


(b) As from 1 July 1976: (i) land tax is levied upon land value and not unimproved value; (ii) unimproved land 
value is no longer determined. 


The table that follows shows the value of property in Tasmania over the last 10 years: 


Total Property Valuation in All Local Government Areas at 1 July 
($ Million) 


Assessed Assessed. 
annual annual 
value value 


1968 iis iia hcser tan si 1 452-38 1995-91 

1969 ictus atti oa 1 571-96 2 317-03 n.a. 

1910s 0 Moree asicgcpoheee 1 691-37 2 570-15 

WOT ds eeetiencten bono 1 768-07 2 902:51 932-08 
3 531-99 1 155-61 


paige yeas ns LEAS 


Rates 


Revenue for local government authorities in Tasmania comes mainly from rates levied at 
so much in the dollar on the assessed annual value. Receipts from rates have not for sometime 
met the expense of the increasing range and cost of the services supplied. Government grants 
are a recognised means of increasing the revenue of municipalities. 
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Grants to Local Government 
Background 


In recent years, major developments have occurred in relation to the finances of local 
government in Australia. The combination of rate structures reaching ‘saturation’ levels and 
rising costs of operation, together with increased responsibilities for facilities in areas such as 
recreation, health, roads, water and sewerage, etc., has led local government throughout 
Australia to press for general revenue grants from governments to supplement revenue raised 
from rates. This demand has arisen despite the increasing assistance given in the form of 
specific purpose grants from both State and Federal Governments. 


The initial major change in local government financial operations came in 1973, when the 
Federal Government amended the Commonwealth Grants Commission Act to enable the 
Commission to recommend equalisation grants to local government. Procedures were thereby 
created which provided direct access by local government to the financial resources of the 
Federal Government. For 1975-76 and 1976-77, the amounts recommended by the Grants 
Commission for Tasmanian authorities were $2 292 000 and $4 004 000, respectively. 

Following the December 1975 Federal Elections, a round of Premiers’ Conferences was 
held early in 1976, at which details were announced for a revised scheme of assistance to local 
government. Under this scheme, a fixed percentage of Federal personal income tax is set 
aside for distribution through the State Governments to local government. The money is 
allocated according to two distinct assessments: 


(i).a per capita grant to each local government body; and 


(ii) an equalisation grant to be distributed to municipalities through State Grants 
Commissions. 

With the establishment of this scheme, the responsibility for recommendation of 
equalisation grants to local government was transferred from the Commonwealth Grants 
Commission to the control of State Grants Commissions. These were established by 
legislation. In Tasmania, the State Grants Commission Act received Royal Assent in June 
1976, and a Commission comprising three members was established. 


Conditions of Operation 

For 1977-78, the Federal Government allocated $165-3m to the states for distribution to 
local. governments. This figure was related to personal income tax collections in 1976-77 to 
derive a percentage figure of 1-52 per cent. In future years this percentage. figure will be 
applied to the amount of personal income tax collected in the immediately preceding year to 
determine the amount of general purpose assistance to be allocated for distribution to local 
government. 


_ The distribution of the amount of $165-3m between the states was made on a percentage 
basis recommended by the Commonwealth Grants Commission. The following state 
percentages and amounts were derived under the formula determined by that Commission: 


Federal Grants to Local Government, 1977-78 


Percentage Amount of 

State of total grant ($’000) 
New South Wales .......... 0000.00. 36-4977 60 341 

Victoria: 04 tise cco sedcns soa eee byes 25-4513 42 078° 

Queensland ..............0 000000 c eee 16-8606 27 875 
South Australia ......0.0.....0.0..000. 8-6010 14 220 
Western Australia. ..............00... 9-3897 15 524 
Tasmania... 0... ee eee 3-1997 5 290 
EOtal eis wean 100-0000 165 328 


A condition under the new scheme is that each state distribute not less than 30 per cent of 
its annual allocation to all local government authorities on primarily a population basis. 
Account may also be taken of the area of the authority, population density or any similar 
factor approved by the Federal Government. The remainder of a state’s grant is placed under 
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the control of the States Grants Commission for distribution to local government authorities 
according to the principle of relative financial need. 


For 1977-78, 30 per cent ($1-6m) of the Tasmanian allocation ($5-3m) was distributed on 
a per head of population basis. The balance ($3-7m) was distributed by the State Grants 
Commission as equalisation grants. 


Principles for Determining Equalisation Grants 


The functions of the State Grants Commission are largely covered by Section 9 of the 
Act, which sets down certain broad principles to be followed. The fundamental guideline for 
the determination of grants is set out in Section 9 (2) (d) of the Act. It requires the 
Commission to ensure that, as far as possible, the grant recommended for a municipality will 
be an amount which, providing it makes a reasonable rating effort, will enable it to provide 
services at about the same standard as other municipalities of a similar type. This is viewed as 
the principle of relative financial need. In determining the grants necessary to equalise the 
fiscal capacity of municipalities, the Commission has adopted the principle that a grant must 
basically reflect differences between: 


(i) the revenue-raising capacity of municipalities; and 
(ii) the relative. cost of providing services (expenditure differentials). 


The Commission has adopted methods to identify and measure those factors which affect 
relative rateable capacity and the cost of functioning at a given standard. To the extent to 
which a municipality is below the standard or faced with higher costs, a prima facie case exists 
for an equalisation component. 


For 1976-77 the Commission decided that an equal allocation should be made between 
revenue and expenditure components but, in so doing, included the ‘per capita’ element (30 
per cent) of the funds in the revenue component. The Commission, in 1977-78, re-examined 
this basis of allocation and came to the conclusion that, overall, it tended to unduly favour 
larger muncipalities. It is now leaning to the view that allocation to revenue and expenditure 
components should be equal within the amount available for equalisation grants. In order that 
the impact on any municipality should not be too great, the Commission decided to go only 
part of the way in 1977-78 and the allocation for that year was as follows: 


$ 
(i) revenue disabilities......... Pastis eit Ons 8 a hie teen a tit taal Re 1 422 000 
(li) expenditure disabilities 0.000000 00 cece eee 2 281 000 
DO tal ec secseiso sui ee wea aaa eae aa 3 703 000 


The Commonwealth Grants Commission’s only role under the new scheme is to advise of 
the appropriate percentage distribution of federal personal income tax between the states, 
and, in the initial period, to provide advice to the state bodies on methods for calculating 
grants to municipalities. 


Financial Assistance by Grants Commission 


The following table provides details of financial assistance to Tasmanian municipalities 
from distributions under the revised scheme for 1976-77 and 1977-78: 


Federal Government Financial Assistance to Local Government in Tasmania (a) 


Per head 
of 
population 

(b) 


Equal- 
isation 


Local government area 


Beaconsfield ............ 
Bothwell.......2........ 
Brighton................ 


Federal Government Financial Assistance to Locat Government in Tasmania (a)—continued 


Local government area 


Burnie.... 


Campbell Town.......... 


Circular Head 


Clarence. . 


Devonport 
Esperance 
Evandale . 
Fingal .... 
Flinders .. 


George Town............ 


Glamorgan 
Glenorchy 


Gormanston............4 


Green Ponds 


Hamilton . 


King Island 


Kingborough ............ 


Latrobe... 


Longford .. 
New Norfolk 
Oatlands... 
Penguin 
Port Cygnet 
Portland... 
Queenstown 
Richmond . 


Ross ...... 
St Leonards 
Scottsdale . . 
Sorell 
Spring Bay 
Strahan... 
Tasman... 


Waratah ................ 
Westbury .............0. 


Per 
capita 
grant 


$000 
61 


Wynyard................ 
Zeehan...............0. 


Tasmania ....... 


Equal- 
isation 
grant 


$000 
139 
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1977-78 

Per head | Per Equal- [ Total] Per head 
capita] isation grant of 

population] grant grant population 
(b) 
$7000 $ $000 $7000 $000 $ 
200 10-19 77 164 241 12-35 
24 14-81 6 28 34 20-99 
119 15-32 30 124 154 19-82 
432 10-20 165 364 529 12-25 
57 11-83 19 63 82 17-01 
201 9-33 84 169 253 11-58 
37 11-64 12 45 57 17:98 
26 16-25 6 30 36 21-82 
48 16-38 11 59 70 24-56 
33 33-67 4 43 47 47-96 
70 10-31 26 62 88 12:74 
20 15-04 5 25 30 22-22 
330 7-75 166 232 398 9-34 
11 27:50 2 18 20 52-63 
19 21-84 3 23 26 29-89 
60 16-90 14 58 72 21:56 
264 5:22 197 135 332 6-63 
63 12-94 19 74 93 19-02 
54 13-14 16 59 75 18-66 
52 18-91 11 54 65 24-07 
129 9-25 54 118 172 11-68 
49 8-80 22 50 72 12-72 
211 6-38 129 140 269 8-19 
103 11-66 34 98 132 14-80 
41 7-55 21 43 64 11-70 
101 9-86 40 88 128 12-50 
30 13-57 9 41 50 22-52 
51 10-16 20 $1 71 13-92 
31 15-05 8 39 47 22-71 
26 15-76 6 28 34 20-12 
89 18-86 18 114 132 29-60 
30 17:75 7 32 39 22-81 
42 18-58 9 44 53 23-66 
13 23-64 2 21 23 41-82 
167 9-08 72 150 222 11-78 
38 9-55 16 35 51 12-56 
75 17:24 17 89 106 23-93 
33 18-64 7 45 52 28-73 
15 34-09 2 20 22 51-16 
21 22-11 4 25 29 30-53 
119 9-76 48 111 159 12-76 
37 17-79 8 43 51 24-17 
48 8-68 22 49 71 12-66 
115 9-85 46 114 160 13-52 
14-75 20 77 97 17-90 
9-83 [1587 12-88 


(a) Excludes grants under the Regional Employment Development scheme and grants for specific purposes. 
Comprises: (i) grants to municipalities on a population basis; and (ii) equalisation grants as determined by the 


State Grants Commission. 


(b) Figures are based on the populations of the municipalities at the beginning of each year. 
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Total Receipts and Payments 


The following table shows total receipts and payments of the Tasmanian municipalities 
and cities for recent years: 


Local Government Authorities 
Total Receipts and Payments: All Funds 
($000) 


Receipts Payments 


Surplus 
Year Revenue Loan (+) or 
accounts | accounts Revenue | Loan deficit 


accounts | accounts 
(a) (b) 


(>) 


1975-76F ... cee 
1976-77 eoca wha hake teal 


89 015 +6 143 


(a) Includes grants from the Metropolitan Water Board to cover working expenses. 
(b) Includes loan raisings, sales, capital grants received, etc. 


Total Receipts: The following table highlights the various sources available for funding 
Tasmanian local government. activities: 


Composition of Total Receipts of Tasmanian Municipalities 
$000) 


( 
Rates and licences— 


‘Ordinary services ............. : : 33-6 
Business undertakings 16-0 


Source Per cent 


of total 


Grants (a)— 


General purpose .............. 
Specific purpose— 
Ordinary services ........... : 8-2 
Business undertakings 


Total specific purpose 


Total all grants.......... 


10 869 


7 961 
2 413 


10 374 


Revenue Fund receipts (b)— 
Ordinary services ............. 
Business undertakings ......... 


Loan Fund receipts— 
LOANS si eas eee erat a 12 260 
a ey Po cana amantt 275 


(a) Comprises all grants; i.e. grants for recurrent and capital purposes. 

(b) Excludes rates and grants which are shown separately. 

(c) Comprises sales of materials credited to loan funds, recoveries of capital expenditure, etc. but excludes 
capital grants which are included in the total grants figures. 
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The following graph summarises receipts and payments over a ten-year period: 


Local Government Authorities: Total Receipts and Payments 


0 100 


801 Receipts 


$m $m 


20 


1966-67 1968 -69 1970-71 1972-73 1974-75 19%-77 
Yeor 


Rate Collections 


The following table shows details of the rates collected in Tasmania for the latest three- 
year period available: 


Rates Received (a) by Local Government Authorities 
($7000) 


Rate 1976-77 
Ordinary services (b)}— 
General’ acer psecacenau eee a elt Maaue hate hbaea tien 10 712 13 427 15 829 
Street lighting ©6600... ec 230 290 343 
ROA 3. Geshe eee ea tele PAS TAI wtih 6 790 7 939 9 300 
Flealthy schig.5 Bas ate seek ed tiene ae of ln a abe ae ad 614 r 673 761 
Sanitary and garbage ................0 00 cece eeu 527 r 712 851 
Recreation and reserves... ........0.0...0.00200200005 1 649 r2 024 2 450 
Halls and community centres .......0..0... 0.00008 106 r 108 131 
TAP ary of Aaiintest ey osuh sonal heeiaadoarequed vopawees 225 296 315 
Fire brigade 2.0.0... cece ccc c crete nee e renee nee 374 r 467 557 
Drainage vcasacseane ew sncschine oupescé oa he doa Bans Be r 249 301 
QUNER 6652 iy ais 25, Nese achatiewied arn Ghacectia BREA A dia Sad age 208 187 
POtal cc hee aA oe Cain Sika te 


Business undertakings— 
Watetins2 dada tamame hee bauynck eaveb erage aes 8 364 


(a) Net of refunds. 

(b) Where a single consolidated rate has been charged (e.g. Hobart and Launceston), the collection has been 
dissected between ‘ordinary’ and the two ‘business undertakings’ components but the ‘ordinary’ 
component has been entered, without further analysis as ‘general’. 

(c) Over previous year. 
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Revenue of Local Government Authorities 


The largest proportion of local government revenue fund receipts comes from rates (61 
per cent in 1976-77) which are direct charges on owners of property. 

After rates, the next most important sources of revenue fund receipts are: (i) government 
and semi-government grants; and (ii) charges for public works and services. The next table 
shows the total annual revenue fund receipts by all municipalities and cities, for a three-year 
period, classified according to source. 

Local Government Authorities 
Revenue Fund Receipts: Ordinary Services and Business Undertakings 


Classified According to Source 
($7000) 


Source of receipts 1974-75 r 1975-76 r 1976-77 


Ordinary services-— 


Rates ioe an eh ceee Reale iy PAG nites, nue a cotela ned . 31 025 
LICENCES 5:3. caf-x sis Be Soave Posen ole Rane pubhhia ea later ain} 978 
Total rates and licences 32 003 

Public works and services— 
Reserves, parks, ete. .........0.. 0.0. e eee eee 976 
PALS rec i sesh ate Daeacednwiendattedoicn ha cools Me wae Gomes 277 
Caravan parks... 0... occ cece ee 130 
Cemeteries and crematoria 424 
Other council properties ..................0., 1161 
Private and other works...................... 2 129 
Parham 8 et ginger nai acoso dann heals hasta cones pokeetoe Bs 1 766 
Other services 200.2... 000. 1 300 


ee eee [sim | 700 [ste 


Government and semi-government grants— 


ROS) eae oe ie dpnseas niet buena eat 3117 3 545 4 073 
Grants Commission ...................00000- 1 669 2 292 4 004 
Other (@)! cis .ks ons e eee uaw teddies ween nr seas 3 621 7 864 3 442 


POtal otc ethathiicanaeinedtanpiorveyed 8 407 13 701 11 519 
Other receipts (b) .. 2.02. 2 849 2 963 4 109 
Total ordinary services............... 38 701 51 267 $5 795 


Business undertakings— 
Water supply— 


Ratesis: tert de ttt tine oat eo Seals 5 668 6 986 8 364 
Government and semi-government grants ...... 632 833 908 
QUE aie art ate aio new tnt Leeda bale neve 752 977 988 

TOtal spas gute tones a amis weh@Oe EAS Biaes 7 053 8 795 10 259 

Sewerage— 

Rates ios he asad ahh i Metal sais leteel AS 4 4 528 5 543 6 860 
Government and semi-government grants ...... 371 479 459 
One: oii cheb anitid 8a okt TM a whee a 312 480 555 


Total evar ete ee Ma Gai al diate ieert $211 6 502 7 873 
Abattoirs (c) ..0 2c cece tenes 1 349 1781 1 784 
Total business undertakings .......... 13 612 17 078 19 916 
Grand total ...0............000. 52 313 68 345 75 711 
Percentage increase (d) .......... 29-6 30-6 10-8 
(a) Includes unemployment grants. 
(b) Includes additions to sinking funds, interest earnings, net deposits, donations and tolls. 


(c) Comprises fees charged, sales of products, etc. 
(d) Over previous year. 
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Revenue Receipts, Summary 


The preceding table does not show combined figures for all rates or government grants; 
totals for these items are included in the summary table which follows. For 1976-77, the 
percentage contributions of these items to total revenue receipts were as follows: rates, 61-1; 
government and semi-government grants, 17-0; ordinary services, 10-8; business 
undertakings, 4-4; licences, 1:3; and other receipts, 5-4 per cent. 


Revenue Fund Receipts: Ordinary and Business Undertakings 
($7000) 


Govt and| Business | Ordinary 


Year Rates | Licences |semi-govt} under- | services | Other Total 
(net) takings (b) receipts | receipts 
(a) (b) 


(a) Metropolitan Water Board reimbursements to Hobart, Glenorchy, Clarence and Kingborough 
have been netted off against revenue fund payments as from 1974-75. 
(b) Excludes rates and grants which are shown separately. 


Revenue Fund Payments by Local Government Authorities 


The following table shows annual payments by local government authorities from 
revenue funds: 


Local Government Authorities 
Revenue Fund Payments: Ordinary Services and Business Undertakings 
Classified According to Service 


($7000) 
Payments for— 1974-75 r 1975-76 r 1976-77 
Ordinary services— 

General administration .................... 4 831 5 790 6 682 
Loan charges—Interest ..../...0........... 3 187 3 748 4 466 
Redemption ................ 2 256 2 446 2 609 
Sinking fund contributions . ... . 197 223 232 
Total ociter, atan eee ee ahs aie 5 641 6 417 7 306 

Public works and services— 
Recreational facilities and reserves ...... 4 889 6 520 5 591 
Halls and community centres ........... 645 823 1 043 
Roads, bridges and street construction ... 12 288 14 007 14 516 
Garbage, sanitary, etc... 6... eee. 1 646 2 002 2 237 
Health and welfare .................... 831 1 078 1.187 
Street lighting ....................00.. 597 646 752 
Parking ccc. ts de peice deta Depa te ets 715 898 985 
Private and other works ,................ 919 1 861 1614 
Other ve. deh ees dada aie Aine keg aes 1 438 2 104 2 153 
Lotal soc.o" eASeGa th file eas 23 968 » 29 938 30 078 
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Local Government Authorities 
Revenue Fund Payments: Ordinary Services and Business Undertakings 
Classified According to Service—continued 


($000) 
Payments for— ; 1974-75 r 1975-76 r 1976-77 
Grants... 5p s.cee-de ee led te ee eels 1 883 
Other payments ........... 0.0.0.0 c eee z 2 601 
Total ordinary services 48 550 
Business’ undertakings— 
Water supply— 
Loan charges—Interest ................0.. 926 989 1 080 
Redemption............... 960 761 775 
Sinking fund contributions... 27 29 30 
LOtal wa.tihe cde das AeA alae Sey 1915 1779 1 885 
Other payments (a) «2.0... eee 5 668 7 339 8 375 
eee 

Total water supply ................... 7 583 9 118 10 260 

Sewerage— 
Loan charges—Interest.. 0.0... 00....0 005. 1 809 2 332 3 070 
Redemption .............0. 960 968 1 073 
Sinking fund contributions . . . 73 90 99 
Totals tec dese Sees WG, nal ehetee 2 839 3 389 4 242 
Other payments (b) ....... 0.20 2 545 3526 3 754 
Total sewerage ....... 2.6. .0 0. ceca 5 383 6915 7 995 

i 

Abattoirs— 
Loan charges—Interest ....... Wit area cates . 52 62 91 
Redemption ............... 28 30 39 
Sinking fund contributions... 10 12 14 
TOA ky baked nites detewbene ys 91 104 145 
Other payments (b) ...................... 1203 a 1 506 1517 
Total abattoirs.....0 0... ee eevee 1294 1 610 1 662 


Total business undertakings ....... 14 260 17 643 19 917 


Grandtotal ................. 52 224 65 076 68 o 
Percentage increase (c) ....... 31:7 24-6 


(a) Comprises working expenses, capital expenditure out of revenue fund, grants paid to semi- 
government authorities and sundry payments. 

(b) Comprises working expenses, capital expenditure out of revenue fund and sundry payments. 

(c) Over previous year. 


The Beaconsfield Municipality is served by the West Tamar Water Supply Scheme, 
which the municipality maintains and manages as agent for the Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission. All debt in the Municipality in respect of water supply became the responsibility 
of the Commission on 1 July 1960. Interest and principal repayments to the Commission on 
loans raised for the purpose of this water supply have been included in ‘Water supply—Other 
payments’ in the above table. 


Launceston, Burnie, Devonport and Campbell Town operate mumepa abattoirs; other 
abattoirs in Tasmania are operated by the private sector. 
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The next table gives a summary of local government revenue fund payments: 


Revenue Fund Payments: Ordinary Services and Business Undertakings 
($000) 


Loan charges Other payments 


Adminis} 
tration 


Sinking |Business| Roads, 


Year (a) | Interest] tion fund | under- | streets, Total 
(b) |contribu-| takings | bridges 
tions 


(b) (c) 


2 798 


972732 scipacscsinicn De EID SN 3 074 4918 3 322 281 7 253 8 042 34 552 
LO TB TAM cred nates a4 Bove 3 604 5 307 3 660 297 8 673 39 641 
VOTART OT aoe wleaths ta 4 831 5 974 4 204 308 9 415 52 224 
LOTS STO TS cece es aivinc'd clear | 5 790 7 131 4 205 

TOT OED Tocca 8 5 oh tects ok ace 


6682 | 8707 | 4496 
esd sh 


(a) Administration charged to ordinary services only. 

(b) Includes redemption from sinking fund. 

(c) Metropolitan Water Board reimbursements to Hobart, Glenorchy, Clarence and Kingborough have been 
netted off against revenue fund payments as from 1974-75. 


Loan Receipts, Payments and Debt 


At 30 June 1977 the aggregate loan debt of all local government authorities was 
$122 950 400, of which only $4 972 600 (i.e. 4-0 per cent) was owed to the State Government. 
The main Tasmanian sources of loans for local government authorities are banks, 
superannuation and various trust funds, and insurance companies. The cities of Hobart and 


Launceston also raise loans by public issues. 


The next table shows the loan account receipts of all local government authorities: 


Local Government Authorities: Loan Account Receipts 


($7000) 


T 
1973-74 


Particulars 1972-73 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 

Loan raisings for— 
Sewerage: itch eee aed 3 070 2 590 4 871 6 607 6 859 
Road, street and bridge construction ..| 2 065 2 564 2 449 3.277 4 299 
Water supply ..................00.. 574 766 831 1 236 1 962 
Recreational facilities ............... 614 830 712 1 392 1 395 
OME Prasad ha catrad eee cee eens 1 829 1 823 3 397 3 358 3 259 
Total raisings ..................2.00. 8 151 8 574 12 260 15 870 17.775 
Government and semi-government grants ....... 917 668 1 459 1 736 1 267 
Other receipts (a) 01... eee 405 279 274 829 405 
Total receipts 13 994 18 435 19 447 


Se 


(a) Includes recoveries of capital expenditure, sales of materials credited to loan funds, 


contributions from the private sector credited to loan funds, etc. 


The next table shows details of payments from the loan accounts of all local government 


authorities: 
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Local Government Authorities: Payments from Loan Accounts 
Classified According to Purpose 
($7000) 


Purpose 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


Water sis Sas tog weciis Taneniny eth aks atari eate 
SEWELaGC ii es edd vw eer ewan’ wen a's 
Drainage: cng. us Saale Mee hedetdavnneeahenens 
Road, street and bridge construction ........... 4 492 
Recreational facilities ..............0.0.000008 1 632 
Halls and community centres.................4 517 
OU eRe pick hinedcook eb ensue ees eaaienntenehes 873 2 609 


Wind A tdeh dra-a bene lige w ntewea Cie oesested 8 803 12 67 19 368 
si Nae doce teeataiaet -8-9 44-0 52:8 


(a) Over previous year. 


The amount that any local government authority can raise is governed by: 
(i) The difficulty in finding willing lenders. 
(ii) The fact that the approval of the State Treasury is required. 


(iii) The ability of an authority to repay its debt. The Local Government Act 1962 
restricts the total indebtedness of an authority to 10 times its average annual 
income for the preceding three financial years. 


The following table shows, in summary form, loan raisings, loan debt and sinking funds: 


Local Government Authorities: Loan Raisings, Loan Debt and Sinking Funds 
($7000) 


Loan raisings during financial year 


Loan debt at 30 June 


Total of 


From From To State sinking 
Year State other Total Govern- j To other funds at 
Govern- sources ment creditors 30. June 

ment (a) (b) - (c) 


LOTA Fe bee aie ata ge 78 844 
972273) Fai wily eeetiee 78 8 074 8 151 1 130 83 652 


79 907 
84 781 


2 788 


VOTSETA: nia eet ea ts 101 ~8 473 8 574 1 187 88 579 89 766 3 060 
1974-75 r....... fgg Ot 1 245 10 430 11 675 2 379 95 513 97 892 3 367 
19752765 eke einai om 1 583 14 297 4 463 105 202 109 665 3 766 


ite asmueis unused 2 117 977 122 950 


(a) These advances were from the State Treasury direct, and exclude those from authorities such as the 
Housing Department and the Metropolitan Transport Trust. 


(b) Includes advances from the Housing Department and the Metropolitan Transport Trust. 
(c) Sinking funds maintained by municipalities and cities for debt redemption purposes. 


Source of Loan Funds 


It can be seen from the preceding table that the local government loan debt includes only 
a small liability in respect of advances made by the State Treasury. However, the proportion 
of total debt owed to the State Government has increased in recent years due to arrangements 
under the National Sewerage Program, whereby the Federal Government has made advances 
to the State. These funds have then been loaned by the State Government to local 
government authorities. 


Debt owed to State authorities (but not directly to the Treasury) has also increased in 
recent years, principally due to co-operation between individual municipalities and the State 
Housing Department. In planning the establishment of.large housing estates, the Housing 
Department has been concerned with the provision of certain essential services (e.g. water 
and sewerage); where such services have required capital expenditure by a municipality, the 
Department has made some loan funds available. 
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Instalment Debentures 


_. Much of the debt of the municipalities is in the form of instalment debentures which 
involve equal periodic payments (usually half-yearly); such payments are allocated to 
redemption and interest in changing proportions as the loan approaches maturity. 


Employees of Local Government Authorities 


The following table shows total employees of local government authorities over a five- 
year period. The number of employees of individual authorities ranges from over 500 persons 
to as low as one person. 


Local Government Authorities: Persons Employed (a) at 30 June 


Particulars 1975 | 1976 (b) 1977 

General administration— 
Males: icis jap Mats oioe gu feags b/s 558 487 
Females ........... 0.00000 0b uae 290 283 277 
PEPSONS (sede Nola gel kde 848 764 

All other services— 
MALES viceiicis 4 mses Soe fat BA Maciee Woeuewces 2 152 1 957 2 228 
Females: s.-02e ia sce ea ale ons eer 37 29 160 
Peisolis as cernateavastcensunss 2189 | 1986 2 388 
Total— 
Males? ® eirccaets Sicsinet abe opiate 


(a) Comprises permanent and temporary employees, including persons employed on local government work 
programs financed by Federal Government unemployment relief grants; part-time employees are 
excluded. 

(b) The reduction in the number of ‘General administration’ personnel is due to a reassessment of the 
distinction between administration and ‘All other services’ classifications. Figures from 1976 are not 
Strictly comparable with those for earlier years. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 


Water supply and sewerage were once exclusively the responsibility of the cities and 
municipalities; two semi-government authorities, the Metropolitan Water Board, and the 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission, now operate bulk supply schemes, piping water for 
distribution by the local government authorities in the Hobart and Launceston areas, and 
directly to certain industrial consumers. These authorities and their functions are described 
below. 


Metropolitan Water Board 


The overall control of water supply in Hobart, Clarence, Glenorchy and Kingborough is 
vested in the Metropolitan Water Board, but the four local government authorities retain 
primary responsibility for reticulation and sale to consumers. The Board has a large pumping 
station and treatment plant at Bryn Estyn on the Derwent, pipeline capacity being 136 
megalitres per day. Before the Board came into operation in 1962, the four metropolitan local 
government authorities had their own supply schemes (e.g. Hobart was supplied from Lake 
Fenton and Mount Wellington); these schemes still operate but the Board’s pumping works 
based on the Derwent now give an assured supply. 


The Board also controls the Southern Regional Water Supply Scheme which draws water 
from the Derwent at Lawitta to supply Hobart’s eastern shore suburbs. On the eastern shore, 
the Board has now extended its service to the towns of Cambridge, Midway Point, Sorell, 
Seven Mile Beach, Lauderdale and Rokeby, while western shore extensions serve Margate, 
Snug and Howden. 
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Financial Relationship 


Under the Metropolitan Water Board Act 1961, the four metropolitan local government 
authorities no longer borrow money for metropolitan water works, but are provided with the 
necessary capital by the Board which obtains its funds from private lenders and the State Loan 
Fund, the local authorities in turn being required to make revenue contributions to the Board. 
The effect of this arrangement can be seen in State local government loan debt tables where 
the debt in respect of water shows only very minor annual increases; in effect, the expenditure 
of the four metropolitan local government authorities for water works undertaken since 1961 
is reflected in the debt of the Board and not in debts of the municipalities. At 30 June 1977 the 
loan debt of the Board to the State Treasury was $18-14m and to other lenders $9-18m. 


The financial relationship between the Board and the four metropolitan local 
government authorities is summarised in the following table: 


Metropolitan Water Board: Income and Expenditure 


($7000) 
Particulars [| 1972-73 | 1973-74 | 197475 | 1975-76 | 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
Income 


Municipal contributions— 


Hobart 1 998 


Glenorchy icici SAc5 i steed eae edge Bee hetes bc dled 1 084 
CVAP ENCE a. evi forest cri nile Gelieaine, Rea edieer ent miaeorntee 1 155 
Kingborough ... 0.00... eee cee ees 255 
Special consumers. ... 02.2... eee eee 361 
Direct earnings, Southern Regional Scheme........... 426 
Other revenue ciaevig so yeti tit Lie tends haa ea wids 245 


71 92 
sins sedcce slates lal 


Expenditure 
Reimbursement of working expenses— 
Hobart 403.323 deav ooh cecon en hea eel ok 841 
ASIEMOTERY . iat pe eukweeb iad pao eee eS 564 
ClAT ENCE oi. i ooks eee Hepat egats Asi hak BLa way paged abe 245 
Kingborough .........0. 0.00.20 cece cence ens 112 
Bulk supply, operation costs 1012 
Administrative expenses ...........0..0 0000 eee eens 184 
AMCETOSEY..i52 ie AO teresa Se Stay a ey ae eh sre SEG 1 933 
Depreciation cica fcaaer des kouknin be veninieek dees 490 


Seer ee 5 382 


The preceding table excludes capital contributions. These are shown in the next table: 


Metropolitan Water Board: Capital Contributions to Southern Local Government Authorities 
($7000) 


Particulars 1976-77 


Hobart— 
Construction and improvement ........ Ssanititna wits 354 
Loan redemption and conversion................ 37 


Glenorchy— 
Construction and improvement .... 
Loan redemption and conversion 


401 


Clarence— 
Construction and improvement. ................. 322 
Loan redemption and conversion ................ 50 
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Metropolitan Water Board: Capital Contributions to Southern 
Local Government Authorities—continued 
($000) 


1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 


81 93 278 167 
13 13 52 23 


475 441 662 r951 
210 250 410 147 


1 073 r 1 098 
The Board makes capital contributions to the four local government authorities for: (i) 


construction and improvement of their water works; and (ii) redemption of their water debt 
raised prior to creation of the Board. The Board finances these capital contributions by: (i) 
borrowing from the State Government; (ii) borrowing from the public; and (iii) application of 
internal funds, e.g. depreciation funds. The cost of servicing loans, raised by the Board to 
meet local government requirements, is met from revenue contributions by the four local 
government authorities. 


Particulars 


Kingborough— 
Construction and improvement......... 
Loan redemption and conversion ....... 


Total— 
Construction and improvement 
Loan redemption and conversion 


Grand total................ 


Capital Expenditure 


Funds raised by the Board for capital purposes in 1976-77 were $1 750 000, made up of 
$750 000 from State Loan Funds and $1000 000 from external borrowings. Capital 
expenditure during the year included: $157 000 for boosting the Derwent Water Supply; 
$22 000 for standby pumps and $1 198 000 for municipal reticulation systems. 


Rivers and Water Supply Commission 


Introduction 


The Water Act 1957, proclaimed as from 1 September 1958, conferred on the Rivers and 
Water Supply Commission all powers which had been previously exercised by the Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board. The Commission exercises a general control over the 
utilisation of the State’s water resources and has specific functions in relation to local 
government authority water, sewerage and drainage schemes. It also operates the North Esk 
Regional Water Supply, West Tamar Water Supply, Prosser River Supply, Togari Water 
Supply and Cressy-Longford Irrigation Scheme. (Details relating to the last two schemes 
appear in the chapter ‘Land Use and Agriculture’.) 


Relations with Local Government Authorities 


The Commission examines all proposed municipal water supply and sewerage schemes 
before construction commences to ensure that the schemes are economically sound. (Schemes 
proposed by the three cities, Hobart, Launceston and Glenorchy are exempt from 
examination by the Commission.) If a scheme is considered to be beyond the financial 
resources of the local authority, the Commission may recommend to the Minister for Lands 
and Works that a subsidy be paid. Such assistance is payable where investigations show that 
the revenue which a council might reasonably be expected to raise from rates and other 
charges is not sufficient to meet the annual loan charges and expenditure on maintenance, 
operation and administration. In determining the amount of financial assistance payable to 
any municipality, the Commission takes account of the maximum revenue which that 
municipality might reasonably be expected to raise from rates and other charges. An annual 
revenue requirement for each subsidised scheme is determined. This is reviewed from time to 
time to take account of increases in annual values and of the capacity of ratepayers to 
contribute to the annual costs of water and sewerage schemes. 
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Regional Schemes 


North Esk Regional Water Supply: The scheme, managed by the Commission, serves 
portions of the municipalities of Evandale, George Town, Lilydale, St Leonards and 
Westbury. In addition the scheme provides water for industrial purposes to Bell Bay. Total 
income from the scheme during 1976-77 was $699 000 which included sale of water to: (i) 
municipalities, $483 000; (ii) industrial users, $173 000; and (iii) wayside consumers, $14 000. 
Total expenditure for the year amounted to $753 000. At 30 June 1977, capital cost of the 
scheme amounted to $5-6m. A new water treatment plant at Chimney Saddle, capable of 
handling 32 million cubic metres per day, was opened in November 1976 at a cost of 
approximately $1-4m. 


West Tamar Water Supply: This scheme was partially completed by the Beaconsfield 
Municipality but under the West Tamar Water Act 1960 was vested in the Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission. The Act provided that the scheme should be managed and maintained 
by the Beaconsfield Council as agent for the Commission. The level of charges is determined 
by the Commission; Beaconsfield Municipality collects revenue on behalf of the Commission 
and is reimbursed for expenditure incurred. The scheme serves the western shore of the 
Tamar located in the Beaconsfield Municipality. Total income from the scheme during 1976- 
77 was $334 000 while expenses of the scheme were $425 000. Capital cost of the scheme to 30 
June 1977 was $2-6m. 


Prosser River Scheme: This scheme supplements the water supply for the town of Orford 
in the Spring Bay Municipality and also supplies water to the Triabunna woodchip plant. 
During the year the water supply was extended to Shelley Beach. Income for the year 1976-77 
was $16 000, while expenses amounted to $51 000. Capital cost of the Prosser River Scheme 
to 30 June 1977 amounted to $438 000. 


PLANNING AUTHORITIES 
Town and Country Planning 


Introduction 


Before the Federal Labor Government took office in 1941, governments (both state and 
federal) had shown little interest in town planning legislation. The war-time Federal Labor 
Government encouraged activity in this field and in the period 1944-45 four states, including 
Tasmania, - passed legislation with provisions largely. based on existing British and New 
Zealand planning statutes. 

Passed in 1944, the Tasmanian Town and Country Planning Act applied only to areas 
which were proclaimed as:a result of municipal requests. The Act created the position of 
Town and Country Planning Commissioner. In 1962 the Town and Country Planning Act was 
repealed and its provisions incorporated in the Local Government Act 1962 under which the 
powers of the Commissioner were broadened so that, with the approval of the Minister, he 
could require any municipality to prepare a planning scheme. 


The Commissioner for Town and Country Planning functions as a corporation solely 
under the Local Government Act 1962 and in respect of his statutory powers is responsible to 
Parliament. The Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner and the Clerk to the 
Commissioner are not part of the Department of Planning and Development. However, the 
remainder of the Commissioner’s staff are officers of that Department. 


Functions 


Briefly, the function of the Commissioner is to approve municipal planning schemes and 
to certify that subdivision proposals are in accordance with these schemes and meet the other 
requirements as. laid down in the Local Government Act 1962. Also the Commissioner may 
require: (i) any municipality to prepare a planning scheme; or (ii) two or more municipalities 
to co-operate in the preparation of a master planning scheme; he is empowered to specify the 
completion date for such schemes. If the municipality fails to comply with the Commissioner’s 
requests, then the Commissioner may prepare a scheme, the municipality meeting. all 
preparation costs. A municipality may voluntarily prepare a planning scheme and submit it to 
the Commissioner for approval. If a scheme, prepared for an area to which a master plan 
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applies, is submitted to the Commissioner for approval then the Commissioner, before giving 
a decision, must consult the authority which prepared the master plan. The Commissioner is 
also empowered to deal with objections to any planning scheme, including master plans 
prepared by a master planning authority. 


Legal Procedure for a Planning Scheme 


After the Commissioner gives provisional approval to a planning scheme the municipality 
must make public the scheme and place a copy in the municipal office for public inspection. 
Following public notification a three months period is allowed for objections to the scheme 
by: (i) any owner or occupier of rateable property in the area affected; (ii) health officers as 
defined in the Public Health Act 1962; (iii) the municipality, but only if the scheme has been 
altered or prepared by the Commissioner. Objections are lodged with the municipality which 
then forwards the objections, together with a statement of its opinion on them, to the 
Commissioner for his consideration. The Commissioner hears and determines all the 
objections except in such cases where he considers the objection sound and the municipality 
agrees with it. The municipality may request and be entitled to a formal hearing. 


If, because of the number and magnitude of objections to a planning scheme, the 
Commissioner considers it should be substantially modified, he may: (1) recommend that the 
Minister reject it; or (ii) direct that a specified part of the scheme be revised. In both of these 
cases another scheme or part scheme has to be prepared and submitted to the Commissioner 
for provisional approval. 


After all objections have been dealt with and the necessary modifications made to the 
plan, the Commissioner, with the Minister’s approval, approves and seals the scheme. The 
sealed scheme is then publicly notified, placed before both Houses of Parliament and 
recorded in the central plan register. 


Scope of Plan 


A town and country planning scheme may deal with the following planning matters: (i) 
all roads (public and private), streets, footpaths, building lines and land adjacent to 
foreshores—the plan should cover both alteration to existing roads, streets, etc. and proposed 
new roads, streets, etc.; (ii) positioning of buildings and the general nature and design of 
buildings; (iii) preservation of land for afforestation, recreation and open spaces; (iv) 
preservation of objects of historical or natural interest; (v) sewerage and drainage; (vi) 
lighting and water supply systems; (vii) specification of the use to which areas may be put, 
(viii) provision of amenities; (ix) stages of development; and (x) ancillary or consequential 
works. 


Subdivision Approvals 

Except where the Commissioner authorises a council or master planning authority to deal 
with subdivision plans, all such plans submitted to the council must be forwarded to the 
Commissioner for approval. (At any time, a council’s power to authorise subdivision plans 
without reference to the Commissioner may be withdrawn by him.) When considering 
subdivision plans the Commissioner may: (i) call. for an amendment that either the council 
requires or the Commissioner considers the principles of town and country planning demand; 
or (ii) refuse consent to the council approval. The Commissioner is to ensure that areas for 
public use are retained along sea and lake shores and rivers and rivulets. 


Proposed State Planning Commission 


Legislation to provide for the establishment of a State Planning Commission with 
responsibility for the preparation of a State Strategic Policy Plan and powers to effect a co- 
ordination of development was passed by the House of Assembly late. in 1975, Early in 1976 
this was referred to a Select Committee by the Legislative Council. 


The Select Committee sat on a total of 19 occasions and received evidence from 87 
witnesses in Tasmania, Victoria and South Australia. However, the Bill, and the Committee, 
lapsed when Parliament was prorogued in November 1976. Although the Committee was re- 
appointed in March 1977 and continued its inquiries, a change of policy by the Government 
occurred. The Bill was not revived, the Select Committee’s terms of reference became invalid 
and its inquiries therefore had no relevance. 
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Tasmanian State Strategy Plan 


A draft report on the plan was tabled in Parliament in March 1977. A summary of 
recommendations made, together with brief details of the objectives and functioning of the 
task force are included in Chapter 18 of the 1978 Tasmanian Year Book. 


Planning Appeal Board 


The Planning Appeal Board consists of a Chairman, who must be a legal practitioner or 
barrister, and two other. members, at least one of whom must be experienced in town and 
country planning. Persons affected by the decisions of a local government authority in 
approving or refusing planning approvals may appeal to the Planning Appeal Board. The 
Board’s determination of an appeal must be given effect to by the municipality. Its decision is 
conclusive and binds all parties to the appeal. Notices of appeal must be lodged with the Clerk 
to the Commissioner for Town and Country Planning. 


Regional Planning Authorities 

By special legislation enacted in December 1977, the Southern Metropolitan Planning 
Authority was reconstituted, comprising one representative of each of the Cities of Hobart 
and Glenorchy, the Municipalities of Brighton, Clarence and Kingborough and the Marine 
Board of Hobart, and one representative appointed by the State Government. 


The State Government now subsidises each of the three Regional Planning Authorities 
(i.e. the Southern Metropolitan Planning Authority, the Tamar Regional Master Planning 
Authority, and the North-West Master Planning Authority) on a dollar for dollar basis by 
matching the amount contributed by their constituent members. In return for this assistance 
each Authority is required to undertake planning studies and administer rural subdivision 
controls delegated to it by the Town and Country Planning Commissioner. The subdivision 
powers are administered within the context of a guideline policy handed down to each 
Authority by the Commissioner. 


State Planning Co-ordination Council 


The State Planning Co-ordination Council, which was first constituted in 1977, comprises 
the Premier (as Chairman), the Deputy Premier, the Minister for Municipal Planning and the 
Minister for the Environment together with 11 heads of Departments. It functions as a co- 
ordinating and policy advisory body on major planning and development issues. It is serviced 
by the Commissioner for Town and Country Planning as Executive Director and the Clerk to 
the Commissioner who acts as Secretary. 


State Planning Advisory Panel 


The State Planning Advisory Panel was also constituted in 1977 and functions as a 
complementary body to the State Planning Co-ordination Council. It is chaired by the 
Premier and its membership includes the Minister for the Environment and 17 persons drawn 
from the private sector. The Commissioner for Town and Country Planning acts as Executive 
Director of the Advisory Panel and the Clerk to the Commissioner as its Secretary. 


Southern Metropolitan Master Planning Authority 

Introduction 

The Southern Metropolitan Master Planning Authority is responsible for planning the 
development of an area best defined broadly as a triangle based on Pontville (Brighton 
Municipality), Snug (Kingborough Municipality) and Seven Mile Beach (Clarence 
Municipality), which includes the City of Glenorchy and also those parts of Brighton, 
Kingborough and Clarence Municipalities which are likely, in the future, to experience urban 
expansion because of their proximity to Hobart. 


Representation and Finance ~ 

The Local Government Act 1962 prescribes that each city shall have the right to appoint 
three representatives, and each municipality two representatives, to the Authority. The 
Authority is empowered to make contracts, accept trusts. of properties for town planning 
purposes, make by-laws for domestic purposes and obtain a town planning contribution based 
on the assessed annual value of all rateable property. 

In March 1973 the Hobart City Council petitioned to withdraw from the Authority. Ata 
meeting of the Authority in April it was decided to: (i) recommend to member councils that 
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the Authority be continued; and (ii) advise the Hobart City Council that the Authority was 
prepared to continue to meet Hobart’s mapping requirements, subject to a satisfactory 
financial arrangement being agreed to. Hobart withdrew from the Authority in August 1973. 


Functions of the Authority 


The main functions of the Authority are: (i) the technical and legal preparation of a 
master plan for the prescribed area (the detailed planning nevertheless remaining the 
responsibility of each constituent municipality or city); (ii) the conduct of surveys and studies 
to facilitate the preparation of the master plan; and (iii) preparation of maps of the developed 
and developing parts of the metropolitan area. 


The Master Plan 


The Master Plan 1962 was put up for statutory exhibition for a compulsory period of 
three months. Following objections the Authority withdrew the plan and the State 
Government decided to undertake a full transportation study, the results of which became 
available late in 1964. An interim ‘Town Planning Policies Map 1964’ was issued as a guide to 
member councils in their detailed planning and to other authorities concerned with 
development in the Southern Metropolitan Area. 


Strategy Plan 


In March 1975 the State Planning Co-ordinator issued a brief to the Authority for the 
preparation of a Hobart Metropolitan Area Strategy Plan. This Plan was developed in 
conjunction with the preparation of the State Strategy Plan and presented alternative growth 
form strategies and an assessment of their planning implications for the metropolitan area. 
For the purposes of this Plan the functional metropolitan area was considered to include 
urban parts of the City of Hobart and the Municipalities of New Norfolk, Richmond and 
Sorell which are not within the area under the authority of the Southern Metropolitan Master 
Planning Authority. It was intended that the Strategy Plan would form the basis for a 
Regional! Structure Plan as required by the proposed Planning and Development Act. 


Tamar Regional Master Planning Authority 
The Tamar Regional Master Planning Authority was established in September 1969, 
following a petition to the State Government by the City of Launceston and the Municipalities 
of Beaconsfield, George Town, Lilydale, Longford and St Leonards. Westbury and 
Evandale, two essentially rural municipalities, became members in April 1974 to complete the 
membership of the natural region. In 1978, the Port of Launceston Authority became a 
constituent member. 


The Authority consists of three representatives from the Launceston City Council and 
two from each of the other member authorities. Financial support is given by the constituent 
councils, in proportion to the annual value of rateable property. 


Regional Plan 


Initially, a consortium of town planning consultants was engaged to produce a 
preliminary report which was completed in mid-1971. This report formed the basis for the 
Regional Plan for the area, which was prepared by the Authority’s staff. The aim of the 
constituent councils in the preparation of the Regional Plan was the unified promotion and 
development of the Tamar Valley region. The Plan was prepared under three principal 
objectives—planning, environmental and promotional. 

The planning objective proposed four principal divisions aligned north to south along the 
Tamar and South Esk Rivers: 


(i) Northern Tamar—centred on the port of Bell Bay with the principal theme being 
the development of industrial potential and port facilities. 


(ii) Central Tamar—extending from Moriarty Reach to Dilston; to be promoted as a 
recreation and tourist area with the preservation of the existing scenic 
landscape character. 

(iii) Southern Tamar—centred upon Launceston with provision for the retention and 
further development of the City as the commercial and service centre of the 
region. 
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(iv) Esk Valley—tationalisation of transport links and industries, and the promotion 
of. the area’s intensive agricultural potential. 


The major regional planning policies were completed in 1974, and adopted by the 
constituent councils. During 1975 the final adopted policies were compiled into a strategic 
planning policy. and submitted for Government approval. 


“The current major activities of the Authority concern the preparation of planning 
schemes and outline development plans for councils. The Authority administers rural sub- 
division controls delegated to it by the Town and Country Planning Commission. 


The Authority has undertaken the following major planning studies: (i) Tamar Outline 
Development Plan, 1971; (ii) Tamar Tourist Development Plan, 1973; (iii) Tamar Region 
Plan, 1975; (iv) Tamar Estuary—River Management Plan, 1975; (v) Tamar Engineering 
Services Study, 1975; (vi) Tamar Sewerage Strategy Study; (vii) North-East Tasmania 
Regional Recreation Plan; and (viii) North-East Tasmania Region Study for the State 
Strategy Plan. 


The Authority is also involved in industrial and employment promotion studies and 
activities of the Tamar Region. Some of these have been: (i) a survey of Secondary Industry in 
the Tamar Region, 1973; (ii) a strategy for employment promotion in the Tamar Region, 
1976; (iii) Potential Employment Opportunities in the Tamar Region, 1976; and (iv) joint 
production of the film “Tamar, The Living Valley’. 


The Authority encouraged the establishment of the Australian Maritime College in 
Launceston. It has given evidence at committees of inquiry, such as investigations into town 
and country planning, forest regeneration, pollution, transport, land tenure, population, the 
national estate and education. 


North-West Master Planning Authority 


This Authority was constituted in February 1971 in accordance with provisions of the 
Local Government Act 1962. The eight member municipalities are Latrobe, Kentish, 
Devonport, Ulverstone, Penguin, Burnie, Wynyard and Circular Head. Constituent councils 
each have two members on the Authority. Finance is obtained from member municipalities in 
proportion to the annual value of rateable property. 


Approximately 9 000 square kilometres in area and containing a population of some 
90 000, the Authority’s sphere of jurisdiction includes two interstate airports, three marine 
board port facilities, substantial industrial establishments with international markets, nine 
principal towns with two approaching city-status, and prime soil districts supporting livestock 
and vegetable production. 


The fundamental objective of the Authority is to foster, co-ordinate, and promote the 
development of the region along sound economic and environmental lines. Under State 
legislation, it has the responsibility to prepare a statutory master plan for the region. 


An initial policy adopted by the Authority was to inhibit further linear expansion along 
the coast and to focus development inwards from the existing urban nodes, with the rural 
landscape in between serving as punctuating relief. This has been schematically illustrated in 
an Outline Development Strategy Map and Report released in November 1974. The 
Authority has also endorsed the concept of Burnie being the cultural and arts centre for the 
north-west and west coasts of Tasmania as a regional complement to the major facilities 
provided in Launceston. In addition, concerted support has been accorded the unique and 
ambitious 9 000-hectare Dial Regional Sports/Recreation Complex now being implemented 
in the central location of Penguin. 


fence Further References 

ABS Publications . 

Local Government Finance, Tasmania (5501-6) (annual, 1976-77 issue released 14-6-78). 

Australian Municipal Information System (AMIS) Manual (1103-0) (irregular, latest issue released in March 
1977—this Manual describes the AMIS computer data base system which contains a range of data on a 
comparable basis for all Australian local government areas. Output from the system is available on request). 

Public Authority Finance: State and Local Authorities (5504-0) (annual, Canberra Office publication, 1975-76 
released 27-1-78). 


Other Publications 


Report of the Auditor-General and the Statement of Public Accounts (published annually by the Tasmanian 
Government Printer, Hobart). 


Chapter 5 
PUBLIC FINANCE 


FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT 


Change in Relationship Since 1901 


Prior to the establishment of the Commonwealth in 1901, the individual states exercised 
complete autonomy with respect to their raising of revenue and the manner in which this was 
spent. Due to developments since Federation, the states now have only limited ability to raise 
the money required for revenue and capital purposes. State revenue is now supplemented by 
substantial grants from the Federal Government and the raising of loans is under the control 
of the Australian Loan Council, a body set up under Federal legislation. The emergence of 
the Federal Government as the dominating influence in the financial transactions of the state 
governments can be traced to three events: 


(i) Under the Constitution the states surrendered the right to levy customs and 
excise duties, which passed exclusively to the Federal Government. 


(ii) Under the 1927 Financial Agreement, the Australian Loan Council became the 
borrowing agent for the states. 


(iii) During World War II, under the uniform tax scheme, the Federal Government 
became the sole authority levying taxes upon the income of persons and 
companies, (Introduction of new federal-state income tax sharing 
arrangements from 1977-78 has given each state the right to impose a 
surcharge or grant a rebate on personal income tax levied in its state.) 


The result of these changed relationships can be summarised as follows: (i) the Federal 
Government, with two votes plus a casting vote as against one vote for each of the states, 
exercises a substantial degree of control over the Australian Loan Council and, consequently, 
over public investment in government securities; (ii) to carry out functions for which their 
revenue is inadequate, the states have become heavily dependent on the Federal Government 
for general and specific grants. The Federal Government is therefore placed in a position to 
exercise a substantial degree of control over the ordinary public expenditure of the states. 


Principal Activities of the States 


The Federal Constitution lists the matters over which the Federal Parliament has power 
to legislate. Some of those powers are given exclusively to the Federal Government (e.g. 
defence, customs and excise) but, in many matters, the Federal and State Governments have 
concurrent powers, federal law prevailing where there is conflict. Matters other than those 
listed in the Constitution remain the concern of the states. Principal government activity at 
state level embraces education, health and welfare services, the development of internal 
resources, land settlement, soil conservation, maintenance of law and order and the provision 
of public utility services such as roads, electricity, public transport and water supply. Such 
activities are undertaken either by state departments or by statutory and local government 
bodies created under state legislation. Apart from charges for services (where charges can be 
levied) the most obvious form of revenue for the discharge of these functions is state taxation 
but the Federal Government exercises a practical monopoly over the more lucrative tax 
sources (€.g.customs and excise, income tax, sales tax). A responsibility therefore rests on the 
Federal Government to supplement state revenues. 
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Federal Government Payments To or For Tasmania 
Summary of Federal Government Payments 


In the following sections the main forms of Federal Government assistance are described; 
the following table shows the total annual payments to Tasmania from the Federal 
Government’s Consolidated Revenue Fund: 


Federal Government Payments To or For Tasmania 
($7000) 


Particulars 1976-77 
‘GENERAL PURPOSE FUNDS 
140 204 
25977 
sii hemes ene aie dies ced 166 181 


156 816 
30 372 
187 188 


Financial assistance grants (@). 000... 6. eet 
Personal income tax entitlement (b).............- Gbsheatns 
Capital grants 20... eens 


186 294 
31 901 


218 195 


_ SPECIFIC PURPOSE PAYMENTS 


Revenue payments— 
Payments under financial agreement— 


Interest on State debt....... Gh raed anol ae ya ea 534 
Sinking fund on State debt... cc. eee 2 069 
Debt charges assistance .... 02... , 0002s etree anne = 
WINIVETSINIES ise ices BR id 4 ARO AGA Hs eR ehh 16 427 
Colleges of advanced education ..............+2.006- 8 678 
Technical and further education’) 0.00002. o reece eee 969 
Schools. ........ iS eee E it oh teh Se oeao le Butce ea abate BRL aCRT AU 11 049 
Pre-schools and child care 1.0.0.0... 0.00 e ce eee eee 1017 1 720 2 006 
Public hospitals (Medibank) .............6.0..2.--5, - 31 000 18 918 
Community health .....0.. 0... c cece eee 528 1 265 2 038 
School dental scheme... 2.0.0.0 26 e ee 1239 1 547 1 475 
Unemployment relief 00.2... oe ee 1.103 700 - 
Regional employment development scheme........... : 534 1 521 - 
Tasman Bridge disaster... 0.0.0.0 00. eee ees 456 1715 
Assistance for local government .......... Rtisk etek ie 1 669 4 004 
Others wat eS ee oe ees te eed ea keine “ 4.446 4051 
Total revenue payments... 0:00... 06... eee 73 933 
Capital payments— 

Universities es, cya scb i haw aaare ar ape ce : 573 
Colleges of advanced education ................0006- 2 969 404 
Technical training 2.02.00... 0.00. e eee ee eee te 471 1 665 
Schools 3. fs. Scenes oh ued nd oer awash ee » 6-091 4 266 
Pre-schools and child care’... 0... 1. ieee 1.177 5 
Hospitals:... scc0nn oe hoe ee aa ee ee eee 1 500 3 000 
Housing advances ......... 000. c cece cence eens 26 220 24 220 
Roads? 23s y evades Sapien owe eae as niet anne 18 585 20 716 
Sewerage iio cc cnit. ntact Henan ice odes ob Gage eae ee is 500 
Tasman Bridge disaster ...........6.....0005 Cie neg 13 785 
Assistance to primary industry .....0.....6..0...00005 2 419 


Other ees Fa 4 Se aeees tb Aub) tre wilieTe aug ig aan aee ad 


Total capital payments .:..... i salaceuisate iol Dee oi 73.590 88 118 : 
_. Total specific purposes payments ... Bos eaeans 116 732 ‘168.574 | 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC PURPOSE PAYMENTS 


282 913 © 355 762 
55-4 25:8 


(a) Includes special financial assistance grants:, 1974-75, $8 333.000; 1975-76, nil; 1976-77, nil. 

(b). Financial assistance grants have been replaced by personal income tax entitlements from 1976-77; see later 
section ‘Personal Income Tax Sharing with the States’. 

(c) This total cannot be identified as such in state accounts since part is taken into Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, part into Loan Fund, and the balance into Trust and Special Funds. 

(d) Over previous year. 


149 444 


367 639 


Total payments (Cc) 6.00... ee eee muita. me 


Percentage increase (d) 00... eee 
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Financial Assistance Grants 


Under the Federal States Grants (Income Tax Reimbursement) Act 1942 the states 
received general revenue grants for vacating the field of income tax. Various formulae were 
used to calculate each state’s grant. From 1959 to 1975-76 the method was to annually increase 
the grant by multiplying the previous year’s grant by: (i) the state’s percentage increase in 
population; (ii) the percentage increase in average wages for Australia; and (iii) a betterment 
factor. The betterment factor was: 1-2 per cent from 1965-66 to 1970-71; 1-8 per cent from 
1971-72 to 1975-76; and 3-0 per cent for 1976-77.. The following table shows amounts received 
as financial assistance grants for the last ten years: 


Financial Assistance Grants (a): Receipts by Tasmania. 
($’000) 


Amount 


Amount 


DRONA terns eee re Ate ROE TTS ob WOTITD cao. toe Sune Sela bee. 71 673 
I96P-68 oo atege see aetacniencote | 37968 ° | 197273... 00.00. cron. sans caacvue. 79 498 
1968-69). nie sgh sdanocisecaon. 42,209: °,| 1073-14 ci nue eoen ee enone 92.451 
1969-70 fist fe ceed eae vats Gl ways | AB BIA” (| 197475 Senses nares octees ee... 140 204 

regia Siierwaemtnel acie paeaa[t UO EOBS. PMODSI6: cc rakacits io eh: lobenenans (b) 156 816 


(a) From 1976-77 financial assistance grants were replaced by the. personal income tax-entitlement; see next 
section. 
(b) When determining the 1975-76 grant a reduction was made because of the transfer of the Tasmanian 
. Government Railways to Commonwealth ownership. 


Personal Income Tax Sharing with the States 


Commencing in 1976-77 financial assistance grants were replaced by personal income tax 
sharing arrangements between the Commonwealth and the states. This was a central element 
in the ‘new federalism’ policy of the Fraser Coalition Government. The income tax sharing 
between the Commonwealth and states was introduced in two stages. The first stage became 
operative in 1976-77; the second stage required further Commonwealth and state legislation. 
Federal legislation for Stage 2 was passed. during 1977-78. 

The principal elements of Stage 1 are: ; : 

(i) The states receive a given percentage (33-6) of net personal income tax 
collections for a particular year. The yield or cost of special surcharges or 
rebates applied by. the Commonwealth are excluded from the base. 

(ii) For the first four years of the scheme (1976-77 to 1979-80) the Commonwealth 
has guaranteed that no state will receive less than it would have under the 
old financial assistance grant formula. : 

(iii) The total entitlement for all states is first decided. The amount is then divided 
between each of the states on the basis of each state’s population and a 
relativity factor based on 1975-76 financial assistance grant receipts. 

(iv) The four less populous states can continue to apply for special grants in addition 
to their basic income tax sharing entitlements. 

(v) There will be periodic reviews of relativities between states. 


In 1976-77 Tasmania received $186 294 000 under the new system. The actual calculated 
share was $181 358 000 but, under the old financial assistance grants formula, Tasmania 
would have received $186 294 000. (State receipts equal to receipts under the financial 
assistance grants formula are guaranteed for the first four years of Stage 1.) 


Under Stage 2 each state may legislate to impose a surcharge on personal income tax in 
the state or to give a rebate of personal income tax payable under Commonwealth law. The 
state bears'the cost of any such rebate. The Commonwealth will collect or grant the rebate as 
the state’s agent. In the case of a surcharge levied by one of the less populous states the 
Commonwealth will make equalisation arrangements. These will ensure that the state will get 


the same relative advantage from the surcharge as a state with a broader personal income tax 
base. ; Ss 


Special Grants (Section 96 of the Constitution) 


Section 96 of the Constitution reads: ‘During a period of ten years after the establishment 
of the Commonwealth and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Parliament 
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may grant financial assistance to any state on such terms and conditions as the Parliament 
thinks fit.’ 

The Commonwealth Grants Commission was established in 1933 and consists of three 
members on a part-time basis assisted by a full-time staff. In its third report (1936) it fixed 
upon the principle of financial need, which was expressed in the following terms: ‘Special 
grants are justified when a state through financial stress from any cause is unable efficiently to 
discharge its functions as a member of the federation and should be determined by the 
amount of help found necessary to make it possible for that state by reasonable effort to 
function at a standard not appreciably below that of other states’. In arriving at its 
recommendations, the Commission each year makes a detailed comparison of the budget 
results of the claimant states with those of the non-claimant states. 


Prior to the passage of the Federal States Grants Act 1959, the claimant states had been 
Tasmania, W.A. and S.A. The new formula evolved under the States Grants Act 1959 had 
been devised partly in reaction to a claim by Victoria and Queensland to be also considered as 
claimant states; in effect, the new scale of increased grants under this legislation resulted in 
the number of claimant states falling to two, W.A. and Tasmania. The Grants Commission 
could then have used the accounts of the four non-claimant states to reach a basis for 
comparison; it finally decided to adopt a two-state standard, based on the budgets of N.S.W. 
and Victoria. Recent developments have included: (i) the withdrawal of W.A. as a claimant 
state from 1968-69; (ii) the acceptance of S.A. as a claimant state from 1970-71; (iii) the 
acceptance of Queensland as a claimant state from 1971-72; and (iv) the withdrawal of 
Tasmania as a claimant state from 1974-75. 


On 11 June 1974 the Premier announced Tasmania’s withdrawal as a claimant state for a 
Special Grant under Section 96 of the Commonwealth Constitution. The announcement was 
of historic significance for the State for two reasons: 


(i) In 1912-13 Tasmania first obtained a Special Grant under Section 96 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution and from that time until 1973-74 had 
received a special grant each year. 


(ii) In 1933 the Grants Commission was established to examine the claims of states 
requesting special grants to assist their revenues. From 1933 until 1973-74 
Tasmania had had a continuous association with the Grants Commission 
and its determinations had considerably influenced the State Govern- 
ment’s financial policies. 


Tasmania’s withdrawal from the Grants Commission’s Special Grants procedures became 
operative for the 1974-75 financial year. The withdrawal gives the State Treasurer greater 
freedom in planning the State’s finances; however, some of the protection afforded by the 
aia grant against any sudden unexpected deterioration of the State’s financial position is 
ost. ; 


The financial arrangement for the withdrawal was that $15m would be added to the 
State’s Financial Assistance Grant for 1974-75 and that the total receipt, including the $15m, 
would become the base for calculating the 1975-76 Financial Assistance Grant. Also, as part 
of the withdrawal arrangement, Tasmania’s 1972-73 and 1973-74 advance special grants were 
not subject to final adjustment. 


For details of the method by which Special Financial Assistance Grants were paid to 
Tasmania, reference should be made to Year Books prior to the 1976 edition. 


Payments Under the. Financial Agreement (1927) 


Under the Financial Agreement, which was entered into by the Federal Government and 
the states in 1927, the Federal Government contributes towards interest and sinking fund 
payments in respect of state debts existing at 30 June 1927, and towards sinking fund 
payments in respect of state debts incurred after that date for purposes other than the funding 
of revenue deficits. The Federal Government’s contribution to Tasmania to assist with the 
payment of interest on State debt was set at an annual sum of $533 718, to continue until 1985. 


The sinking fund contributions made by the Federal Government under the Agreement 
in respect of state debts vary according to the date and nature of the borrowings. On state 
debts existing at 30 June 1927 the Federal Government is making sinking fund contributions 
at the rate of 0-125 per cent a year until 1985 and in respect of cash loans raised for the states 
since that date, the Federal Government makes sinking fund payments for 53 years at the 
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annual rate of 0-25 per cent. Each state is obliged to make sinking fund payments for 
corresponding periods at the rate of 0-25 per cent per annum regardless of the date on which 
the debt was incurred. The only exception is in relation to debt incurred for the purpose of 
funding revenue deficits. In these instances, the Federal Government makes no sinking fund 
contributions and the states are obliged to make annual contributions to the sinking fund of 
not less than four per cent. However, in respect of Treasury Bills issued to cover states’ 
revenue deficits accruing between July 1927 and June 1935, special arrangements were made 
under which the Federal Government contributes 0-25 per cent per annum on the amount 
outstanding until June 1983. 


Recent Federal Government sinking fund contributions in respect of the Tasmanian 
public debt are shown in the following table: 


Federal Government Contributions to National Debt Sinking Fund: Tasmanian Debt 
($000) 


Year Amount 
QT 12 sce sires he ons We tame lott 1974-75 2 141 
VOT 2° T3 wie 8 2ce2is8 55.0 cee Wu drecd bien me ed 2 100 
DOTS = 14 ncn d receiv itale 1h wacky BEF 1976-77 2 069 


The acceptance of some Federal Government liability for interest and sinking fund 
payments on state debts was only one part of a more extensive agreement setting up an 
Australian Loan Council and a National Debt Sinking Fund. The raising of loan money for 
the states under the Agreement is described later in this chapter. 


New Assistance for Debt Charges 


At the 1970 February Premiers’ Conference, the Federal Government announced it was 
prepared to take over state debt totalling $1 000m during the five-year period 1970-71 to 1974- 
75. However, this would have necessitated amendments to the 1927 Financial Agreement and 
caused considerable delay. The Federal Government then proposed an alternative which 
involved grants to the states equal to interest on specific parcels of state debt. The distribution 
between the states was in proportion to Federal Government securities on issue on behalf of 
each state at 30 June 1978. © 


The 1927 Financial Agreement brought into effect by the Financial Agreement Act 1928 
was amended during 1975-76 with retrospective effect from 30 June 1975. The total of $1 000 
million of state debt was formally transferred to the Commonwealth. 


To assist the states in meeting their capital works programs since 1970-71, the Federal 
Government has provided annual grants for financing non-reproductive capital works. Total 
approved borrowing programs from 1971-72 to 1976-77 have been (in $m): 1971-72, 892; 1972- 
73, 982; 1973-74, 867; 1974-75, 1 087; 1975-76, 1 291; and 1976-77, 1 356. The proportion of 
the total states’ capital works program provided by Federal Government grants in this period 
has been: 1971-72, 24-6 per cent; 1972-73, 25-3; 1973-74, 32-1; 1974-75, 32:1; and 33-3 for 
1975-76 and 1976-77. For 1977-78 the proportion will again be 33-3 per cent. Changes in the 
composition of total state capital works programs have occurred during this period: (i) 1971- 
72 and 1972-73 figures include borrowings for state housing; (ii) from 1973-74, figures exclude 
borrowings for welfare housing and from 1 January 1974 tertiary education—the latter has 
ea a Federal Government function following an agreement at the June 1973 Premiers’ 

onference. 


Distribution of the grants was by agreement between the states or by the Federal 
Government if the states fail to reach agreement. Tasmania’s share of the 1976-77 grant was 
$31-90m which was credited to the State’s Loan Fund. Expected capital grant receipts for 
eae for Tasmania are $33-50m and expected borrowings for new capital purposes are 

99m. 

The provision of these grants reduces the amount which the State needs to borrow in 
order to carry out its capital works program. The result of this decrease in the amount 
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borrowed means that the burden of debt charges (interest payments and sinking fund 
contributions) on the Consolidated Revenue Fund is eased. 


Federal Government. Aid for Roads 


Arrangements for the financing of road expenditure are embodied in three separate 
Federal Acts—the National Roads Act 1974; the Roads Grants Act 1974 and the Transport 
(Planning and Research) Act 1974. These Acts cover the period 1974-75 to 1976-77 and 
legislation has extended. the period of the Transport (Planning and Research) Act 1974 fora 
further three years to 1979-80. (For historical information on road financing, reference should 
be made to the 1977 and earlier Year Books.)  . 


Under the National Roads Act 1974, grants are allocated to the states to meet the total 
cost of approved construction and maintenance of declared national highways. Grants are 
also provided, on the same basis, for roads which have been classified as important for 
facilitating trade and commerce between states and with other countries. At this stage, 
declared roads are those classified as such by the Commonwealth Bureau of Roads in its 
‘Report on Roads in Australia 1973’. The Roads Grants Act 1974 provides grants for roads 
not covered by the National Roads Act 1974. Various classifications are used and amounts 
granted separately toward rural arterial and developmental roads, beef roads, urban local 
roads, rural local roads and minor traffic engineering and road safety improvements. The 
Transport (Planning and Research) Act 1974 provides for grants to meet two thirds of the cost 
of approved planning and research projects in relation to roads and urban public transport. 
The balance is to be allocated to projects irrespective of which state is involved, where each 
proposed project will compete for available funds. Provision has been made for the transfer of 
amounts between the various categories and the various Acts provided that over the three- 
year period, expenditure of grants on each classification does not exceed the total provided 
under the appropriate Act. : 


To qualify for a grant under these Acts, annual minimum quotas have been set specifying 
the expenditure on roads which each state must make from its own resources. Provision has 
been made for the carry forward of excesses or deficiencies in expenditure from state 
resources when determining if a quota has been met. 

Since 1974, grants in addition.to those specified have been provided. In 1974-75, $30m 
was provided under the National Roads Act 1974 and the Road Grants Act 1974, to assist 
employment in the building and maintenance of roads. In 1975-76 an additional $64m was 
granted to offset the higher than expected cost escalation effects on the 1975-76 road 
appropriations. This grant was authorised by the Roads Acts Amendment Act 1976. 

_ Details of Tasmanian receipts of Federal Government contributions in respect of road 
expenditure are shown in the following table: 5 


Federal Government Aid for Roads: Receipts by Tasmania 


($7000). | 


pe Ree ores ete 10 820 | 1974-75 ........... 
1969-70... eee 1975-76... .. | 20.097 
1970-71 weve. 1976-77 2... ..3 6. 20 716 


Amount 


(a) Payment under the Commonwealth Aid Roads Act 1959 was $4-2m; the. balance represents a. final 
adjustment of Federal Government commitments under previous legislation. 


Loan Council (Financial Agreement) oH 

The original Financial Agreement was made on 12 December 1927, but Tasmania did not 
become a party‘to it until 1 July 1928. The basic intention of the agreement was a co-ordinated 
approach to the loan market, the establishment of sound sinking fund arrangements and the 
sharing of state debt.charges with the Federal Government. The main provisions are 

summarised below: 
(i) The Federal Government assumed certain liabilities in respect of state debts (see 
previous section on. interest and sinking fund payments made by the 
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Federal Government in respect of Tasmanian State debt—‘Payments 
under the Financial Agreement 1927’). 


(ii) The Australian Loan Council was set up to co-ordinate the public borrowings of 
the Federal Government and the states. It consists of the Prime Minister 
(or his nominee) as chairman, and the state premiers (or their nominees). 
Each financial year the Federal Government and the states submit 
programs to the Loan Council setting out the amounts they desire to raise 
by loan during the next year. Revenue deficits to be funded are included in 
the borrowing programs but borrowing by the Federal Government for 
defence purposes is excluded from the terms of the agreement. 


If the Loan Council decides that the total amount of the loan programs 
for the year cannot be borrowed at reasonable rates and conditions, it then 
decides the amount which shall be borrowed and may, by unanimous 
decision, allocate that amount between the Federal Government and the 
states. In default of a unanimous decision, the Federal Government is 
entitled to one-fifth of the total amount to be borrowed and each state toa 
proportion of the remainder equal to the ratio of its net loan expenditure 
in the preceding five years to the net loan expenditure of all states during 
the same period. 


Subject to the decisions of the Loan Council the Federal Government 
arranges all borrowings, including those for conversions, renewals and 
redemptions. However, the Federal Government or a state may borrow 
for ‘temporary purposes’ by way of overdraft or fixed deposit, subject to 
limits fixed by the Loan Council. In addition, the Federal Government 
may borrow within Australia, or a state within its own territory, from 
authorities, bodies, institutions, or from the public by counter sales of 
securities, subject to Loan Council approval. Federal Government 
securities are issued for money borrowed in this way and amounts so 
borrowed are treated as part of the borrowing program for the year. 


(iii) The agreement involved setting up a National Debt Commission to administer 
one consolidated sinking fund.in respect of the debt of the Federal 
Government and the states. Sinking fund moneys are used to redeem 
unconverted securities at maturity and to re-purchase securities on the 
stock market. , 


(iv) It was realised at the inception of the Loan Council that, in the interests of co- 
ordinated borrowing, the Council should be advised of borrowings of large 
amounts by semi-government authorities (such loan raisings do not form 
part of state or Federal Government debt and therefore are not within the 
scope of the original agreement). A set of rules evolved in 1936 is regarded 
as the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’ and makes provision for the submission 
to the Council of annual loan programs in respect of: larger semi- 
government. and local government authorities (in conjunction with the 
loan programs of the governments concerned) and for the fixing of the 
terms of individual loans coming within the scope of the annual program. 
For 1976-77 larger authorities are those semi-government and local 
government authorities borrowing more than $800 000 in a year. (For 
1976-77 borrowings approved by the Loan Council for larger Tasmanian 
semi-government and local government authorities amounted to 
$27 397 000.) 


It should be emphasised that the Australian Loan Council does not 
itself raise money for Tasmanian semi-government and local government 
authorities; its concern is to assess the total impact of. government 
borrowing for the year and then to fix ceilings for semi-government and 
local government authorities in the interests of a co-ordinated program. 


The following table shows Loan Council borrowings undertaken on behalf of the State of 
Tasmania to finance new capital works and, for 1971-72 and 1972-73, housing: 
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Tasmania: New Cash Borrowings Authorised by Australian Loan Council (a) 
($7000) 


Amount 


(a) For State works programs; amounts credited to State Loan Fund. 

(b) Commencing in 1970-71 the Federal Government has provided capital grants to replace some amounts 
which would otherwise have been obtained as loan borrowings; hence the reduced amount in 1970-71. 

(c) New cash borrowings for 1971-72 and 1972-73 include allocations for State housing. 

(da) ae 1973-74 excludes borrowings for State welfare housing and from 1 January 1974 for tertiary 
education. 


For years prior to 1971-72 and from 1973-74, the previous table excludes allocations 
under the Federal Government and State Housing Agreements, which were also part of the 
Loan Council’s program. The following table shows allocations to Tasmania for housing 
purposes: 


Tasmania: Allocations for Housing 
($7000) 


(a) =| 1974-75............ 
(a) 
tL Eade ee Rok vale 16 445 A aaa e a 


(a) Allocations included with other borrowings in the previous table (1971-72, $8-3m and 1972-73, $9-1m). 
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Tasmanian Public Account 


The State Public Account includes the Consolidated Revenue Fund, the Trust and 
Special Funds, and the Loan Fund. Revenue from State taxation, Federal Government 
financial assistance grants and other departmental sources is paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Main expenditures from it are for education, health and hospitals, roads, law 
and order, public debt charges, and subsidies to State business undertakings. The Trust and 
Special Funds cover special transactions outside the ordinary operations of departmental 
expenditure, such as funds from the Federal Government for specific purposes and moneys 
held for expenditure by the State at some future time. The Loan Fund receives its funds from 
public borrowings and grants, and the main expenditure is on State public works and on 
advances to State business undertakings. 


A summary of transactions on the Tasmanian Public Account is given in the following 
table: 


Public Account: Summary of Transactions 
($7000) 


Particulars 1975-76 1976-77 


Cash and investments at beginning of year .............. 


Receipts— 
Consolidated Revenue Fund............. Bitetaine oid (a) 322 091 396 617 
Borrowings for new capital purposes ................. 60 743 63 807 


Other Loan Fund receipts ................ 47 898 48 039 
Net increase, Trust and Special Funds 8 704 199 


sctitta we teat al tel eles fetta tetrasts tuaaln deaseyetuse/ace 362 510 508 662 


439 436 
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Public Account: Summary of Transactions—continued 
($7000) 


1975-76 1976-77 


<< 


(a) 317 947 395 033 
98 8 116 823 


Particulars 1974-75 


Expenditure— 
onsolidated Revenue Fund........................ 
Loan Fund, public works and purposes .....-......... 
Discounts 2.50555 02.45) fienoensicts elak nak aa. bag eeee eyes 


282 065 
82 778 


Total 416 765 511 861 


ee bthande hades epeyectpacaverdigs bd dua-die wintaca,» g'stele 14-2 


(a) These amounts are as reported by the State Treasurer, and disagree slight!y with figures used later in this chapter which 
have been adjusted for remissions of casino tax. 


The State Public Account is a complete record of the Government’s operation of three 
specific funds, i.e. Consolidated Revenue, the Trust and Special Funds, and the Loan Fund. 
It is by no means a complete record of government activity, since statutory authorities and 
semi-government authorities such as the Hydro-Electric Commission, Transport Commission 
and Agricultural Bank carry on financial operations which are not recorded in the State Public 
Account. In a later section of this chapter under the heading ‘Exclusions from Consolidated 
Revenue’, the relationship between the finances of the principal authorities and the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund is described; the general principle is that gross receipts and 
expenditure of the authorities are excluded from the Public Account. 


In. the following table are shown the balances credited to each fund constituting the 
Public Account and the form in which the balances are held: 


Public Account: Sum e ny Balances at 30 June 


Balance Location 


aes g Cash in 


Revenue i Ty t securi- 
Account Or pan ties (a) 


Year 


Total 


(a) Includes fixed deposits. 


In the previous table, ‘Accumulated Revenue Account’ is a suspense account recording 
accumulated surpluses and deficits in the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and also the funding 
of deficits. Details of the account are as follows: 


Accumulated Revenue Account: Summary of Transactions 


($7000) 
Transactions 
Year Opening Budget result, Deficits charged Closing 
balance Consolidated Special grant to Loan Fund balance 
Revenue adjustment (a) (b) 

IST 2-73 ia). cco Sata’ —2 433 —6 586 
1973-74... eee a —6 586 —7 282 
9747S os dct cie esiew hog —7 282 —13 544 
bid fobs |: Seear mee eee een are! —13 544 —9 400 
1976-77 oceans ne ¢ —9 400 +1 583 


(a) It is Tasmanian Treasury practice to record special grant adjustments in the Accumulated Revenue Account and to 
include, in published Consolidated Revenue receipts, only the advance grant as determined by the Commonwealth 
Grants Commission. 


(b) See later section in this chapter ‘Deficit Funding’. 
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In the following section dealing with Consolidated Revenue, Treasury practice of 
eliminating special grant adjustments from Consolidated Revenue total receipts has been 
followed. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund 
General © 


The financial transactions of the State of Tasmania are recorded under: (i) Consolidated 
Revenue; (ii) Trust Funds; and (iii) Loan Fund. 


__ Payments from Consolidated Revenue are made only on the basis of authority found in: 
(i) the annual Appropriation Act of the Parliament; (ii) Acts of the Parliament made in 
previous years and under which certain annual payments are classified as ‘reserved by law’; 
and (iii) the Public Account Act 1957 (as amended in 1962) and the Audit Act 1918. 


_ The.third category of authority listed above is designed to give the Treasurer and the 
Government some flexibility in public expenditure since the Appropriation Act cannot be 
expected to anticipate, to the nearest dollar, the expenses that are likely to be incurred for 
each and every item. The relevant sections of the amended Public Account Act are 5A and 5B 
which provide that, in relation to Consolidated Revenue, the Treasurer may authorise 
transfers between votes within certain sub-divisions of the appropriation and, on the authority 
of the Governor, supplement certain appropriations and provide funds to meet expenditure 
for which no other provision exists. Transfers, as described under 5a, are a matter for the 
Treasurer but additional expenditure, as described under 5s needs ratification by Parliament 
before the close of the following financial year. Regulations 20 and 21 of the second schedule 
of the Audit Act provide for expenditure by the Treasurer to meet emergencies for which no 
vote exists; the Governor must first authorise such expenditure and the Auditor-General 
investigate the circumstances before payment can be made. 


Exclusions from Consolidated Revenue 


It should be observed that the Consolidated Revenue Fund does not include all revenue 
and expenditure in respect of activities undertaken or authorised by the State Government. 
Some moneys are paid directly into State Trust Funds; e.g. Federal Government assistance 
for roads is paid into the State Highways Trust Fund and the various expenditures on roads 
are made directly from that Fund. The gross receipts and payments of a number of State 
business undertakings and State authorities are excluded from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, their relation to the Fund being as follows: 


(i) The net loss incurred by the Transport Commission each year is met from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The Commission’s net loss occurs principally 
in respect of government shipping services which it administers. The 
Commission’s gross receipts and expenditure are excluded from the Fund. 


(ii) Omnibus services in Hobart, Launceston and Burnie are operated by the 
Metropolitan Transport Trust. The net annual loss of the authority is a 
charge against Consolidated Revenue. Annual payment of debt charges on 
Government advances is credited to the Fund. 


(iti) The gross receipts and expenditure of the Hydro-Electric Commission are 
excluded from the Consolidated Revenue Fund; however the annual 
payment of debt charges by the Commission is credited to the Fund. Net 
profit or loss on the Commission’s activities is carried forward in the 
authority’s own suspense account. From 1971-72 the Commission has been 
required to pay an annual contribution to Consolidated Revenue. The 
amount was five per cent of the total revenue derived from retail sales of 
electricity in the preceding year, until January 1977, when it was reduced 
to 22 per cent and eventually eliminated from July 1977. 


(iv) Also excluded from the Consolidated Revenue Fund are the gross receipts and 
payments of: regional water schemes, Government Printing Office, 
Government Insurance Office, Public Trustee, State housing authorities, 
closer settlement, rural credits and other activities of the Agricultural 
Bank, etc. In accordance with various Acts, it is usual for the net profits or 
losses of the previous year to be paid to or from the Consolidated Revenue 
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Fund for the current year. Debt charges on Government money loaned to. 
the authorities are paid to Consolidated Revenue. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund—Summary 


The following table shows the transactions of the Tasmanian Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, the surplus or deficit, and the aggregate deficit at the end of each year. It also calls 
attention to the special grant adjustments which were made up to 1971-72. and.shows how 
these Federal Government payments modified the original budget result. As a consequence 
of Tasmania’s withdrawal from the Grants Commission Special Grants procedures. during 
1973-74 no adjustments were made for 1972-73 and 1973-74 advance Special Grants. (Details 
are given earlier in this chapter.) 


Consolidated Revenue Fund: Surpluses and Deficits 
($7000) 


Revenue A geregate 


Budget result 


Expen- net 
Year; Before Special diture deficit 
adjustment; grant at end of 
adjustment 
1971-72 ....| 157782 | —1350 | 156432 | 160 237 25 226 
1972-73 ....| 181 866 - 181 866 | 185 998 29 358 
1973-74 ....| 206 947 - 206 947 | 210097 ; —3 150 32 508 
1974-75 ....| 268 522 ~ 268 522 | 282 065 —13 544 46.052 
1975-76 ....|(a) 322 091 - 322 091 (a) +4 144 41 908 
.| 3966 396 617 


(a) These amounts are as reported by the State Treasurer, and disagree slightly with figures 
used later in this chapter which have been adjusted for remissions of casino tax. 


Deficit Funding ; 

While the aggregate of all deficits at 30 June 1977 was $40 325 000, the. sum of 
$41 908 000 has been charged against the Loan Fund as ‘revenue deficits funded’; ‘thus 
$1 583 000 is carried as a positive balance in the Accumulated Revenue Account. Prior. to 
1972-73 the original budget result was treated as provisional because the Grants Commission’s 
adjustment was used to amend the original surplus or deficit and also the aggregate deficit. 

The next table shows the adjusted budget result for recent years and how the result was 
treated. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund: Adjusted Budget Result and Treatment 
$000) 


Budget result Budget result 


1974-75 ........ 
beahahat ae Offset 
1976-77 ........ 


Treatment 


Ne Suelpok toate Funded 
Funded 
Sal Sree Funded 


Consolidated Revenue Fund—Receipts 


The following table shows Tasmanian Consolidated Revenue Fund receipts for recent 
years: 
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Consolidated Revenue Fund: Receipts 
($7000) 


Item 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Federal Government grants— : 
Financial agreement «0.0.0.2. eee 534 534 534 


Income tax entitlement (a) ...............0..450. - - 186.294 
Financial assistance (a) ..... 0... 00.0. ce bee ee 140 205 156 816 - 
Debt charges assistance (b).... 0.200.000. eee eee eee eee = = 
Education :.400024 see shu cu ee Se bes re bbk oben Valea bas 8 501 11 269 
Healthier c'.: soba (ince tena encd ke one weeds eed eae (c) 20 023 (c) 32 454 
Social welfare . iv... sss ee eee 458 599 
Unemployment relief .. 0.20... eee cee eee 700 - 
Total secs schede digs pede eee Seid Medea gh aales r 187 032 231 150 
Debt charge recoveries (d)— 
Intérest:.25,5.ch be cans a aeatageeit ns ead deh eecerinndl eget 33 835 42 215 
Sinking fund 625 Si nicacius Eee eka aa tes VEG. 4 807 4576 
MR OtA. wie ectrctnatl S08 eas ci eondady ah teas Seder citih oat Nah 38 641 46 791 
State taxation (€) ©... 00.0... b cece eee eee eens 74 691 88 045 
Victorian lotteries agreement... 02 2... 331 1 065 
Territorial revenue— 
FOrestry sv cavasvk veces cae eee eee eRe ae eee 4 159 1 5 313 
Other property income, etc... ....... APNEAR EAS ee ee nee 2 926 4 737 
TOtahanivdavtdewkanirei ae ee Hee As es Reda See ae! 7 085 10 050 
Departmental revenue, fees, etc.—- 
Education is io. cg0d Foc sa Pele 8 eeleg Bere ee Biaudalgye: - 260. 327 
Health Pisce ha fed Dlgsraca Meet se cress 659 911 
Law and orderr ...............62..202, 2 973 3.353 
LOUPISM 2 iisjic8 en Seatac 4 cette eA Daw naan Pee ed hee atin 1 061 1 064 
Othe n (f)iacas Batten herds euler: Mere, ose 1, aa nat 9 029 13 861 
POPE aioe a te tretye tidy ac tset ealeonn ct Bd etwas 13 982 19 516 
Grand total 623 <nccickia gad tale ats bomsebe ied 268 522 (g) 321 761 396 617 
Percentage increase ..................005 seed 29-8 19-8 23-3 


(a) Personal income tax entitlements replaced financial assistance grants from 1976-77. 

(b) Refer to earlier sections on assistance for debt ger re 

(c) Includes receipts under the Medibank agreement, 1975-76, $15 889 000; 1976-77, $26. 156 000. 

(d) Mainly on advances made to semi-government authorities. ; 

(e) See later section ‘State Taxation’. ; 

(f) Includes transfers from the Loan Fund and the State Highways Trust Fund relating to the Public Works 
Department of: for 1974-75, $5-02m; 1975-76, $5:50m; and 1976-77, $6-24m. _ , 

(g) Remissions of casino tax of $329 000 have been deducted from State taxation peas this total is 
consequently slightly less than that recorded by the State Treasurer. (For further explanation, see the 


section ‘Casino Tax and Licence Fees’ later in this chapter.) 
The relative importance of the various components of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 


can be assessed by expressing them on a per capita basis using the State mean population for 
the relevant financial year. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund: Receipts Per Head of Mean Population 


1976-77 


1974-75r | 1975-76r 
(3) ($) 


Item 


Amount ($)| Per cent 


Federal Government grants. ...........-. 0660s ee ; 58-3 
State taxation. 0... 02 eee eet t 22-2 
Debt charge recoveries............0-. 026s e eee eee , , 11-8 


Departmental revenue, fees, grants, etc 9 
Territorial revenue ............ 000000 c ee eee eee 5 
Victorian lotteries agreement ................--005- : : : . 03 

0 
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State Taxation 


During 1976-77 the chief state taxes, in order of importance were: pay-roll tax; motor 
taxes; stamp duties (on cheques, legal documents, etc.); probate and succession duties; and 
land tax. Pay-roll tax, which was handed over to the State by the Federal Government from 
the 1971-72 financial year, has now become. by far the largest single source of State tax 
revenue. 

In the following tables, the figures shown for total taxes paid to Consolidated Revenue 
do not agree with those published by the State Treasurer. Excluded from the tables are 
amounts received from the Victorian Government under the Victorian Lotteries Agreement 
whiie ‘motor taxes’ includes amounts not treated as taxes by the State Treasurer. The 
following table gives a summary for a three-year period, of State taxation taken into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund: 


State Taxation Collections Paid into Consolidated Revenue 


Tax or licence 1974-75 1975-76 


Per cent 


Pay-roll tax. 209 seme sscta ivi kevd paedng Caen: @hanes 
Motor taxes (€) 0.00... ec eceneee nee 
Stamp duties (b) 20.0... eee 
Deceased persons’ estates duties ................... 
Dean taxed ads ce 85 oven iog acpi dy anes areca tyt Rance Peas 
Liquor tax and licences... ...........0...0 0002 22a ee 
Racing taxes... 0... ccc eee eens 
Casino tax and licence fees .....................2-. 
Hydro-Electric Commission statutory levy ........... 
Soccer Football Pools tax.......5.........2...22--: 
Entertainment tax........... 00.0... .0 20 cece eee 


mn 


SOP YEAIDSS 
LL Pa eWnASBAIDS 


(a) See following section ‘Motor Taxes’. ; 

(b) Excludes: (i) stamp duties on bookmakers’ tickets (included in ‘Racing taxes’); (ii) stamp duty on third 
party insurance (included in ‘Motor taxes’); and (iii) stamp duty on motor vehicle registrations (included in 
‘Motor taxes’). ¢ : 

(c) Excluded are the following amounts received from the Victorian Government under the Victorian 
Lotteries Agreement: 1974-75, $301 000; 1975-76, $331 000; 1976-77, $1 065 000. 


Motor Taxes: In the preceding table motor taxes are shown as $19 001 000 for the year 
1976-77. The next table shows how this figure can be reconciled with motor tax figures 
published by the State Treasurer: 


Motor Taxes (a) Paid to Consolidated Revenue Fund, 1976-77 
($000) 


Amount 


Motoritaxes (@) oo steele nhs setany te dab lat he A eae La athlon) hada chi Bel ee aa ee 
Less Stamp duty on—Vehicle registration (b).. 20.0.0... ccc cece erence ed 
Third party insurance (b) ....0....0.. 0. cece eee eee teed 

Traffic fees (c) paid to—Police Department..........00 2.00. cece cette need 
Consolidated Revenue Fund ............. 0... cece ener need 


‘Motor tax’ as published by State Treasurer ..........00 00... cee ene 


(a) See preceding table ‘State Taxation Collections Paid into Consolidated Revenue’. 

(b) Treated as ‘stamp duties’ tax items by the State Treasurer. 

(c) Includes motor vehicle registration fees, drivers’ licences, charges for number plates, transfer of ownership 
fees and learners’ permits. 
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Not all State taxation is paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, as shown in the 
following table: 


State Taxation Collections Paid to Special Funds 
($7000) 


Particulars 1976-77 


Motor taxation— 


Retained by Transport Commission.................. 101 

Paid to the State Highways Trust Fund ............... 210 
Racing taxation— 

Paid to racing clubs and Racing Commission .......... 1 022 
Insurance companies— 

Contributions to fire authorities ..................... 2 975 


The following table summarises total State taxation collections: 


Total State Taxation Collections (a) 
($°000) 


Particulars 


1974-75 1975-76 


Paid into—Consolidated Revenue ..................... 60 456 
Special Funds ................2222522222025. 2 943 4 308 
Adjustment (b) ..........0.....0220000-055 +61 +23 


as Mian ta lalaias else Brargrtera ROMs Lae Sk hie oR Sadinte 63 461 78 564 


(a) Taxation is described more fully in a subsequent section, ‘Taxation in Tasmania’. 
(b) An adjustment item is necessary to reconcile items referring to different accounting periods. 


Debt Charge Recoveries 

After Federal Government grants and State taxation, debt charge recoveries is the next 
largest receipt item in Consolidated Revenue. The next table shows details of the interest and 
sinking fund payments made by various authorities on advances which have been made to 
them by the State Government. These advances have been made primarily from State loan 
borrowings and the Government attempts to recover amounts roughly equal to its liability for 
debt charges. 


Debt Charge Recoveries: Consolidated Revenue Fund 
9, 


000) 


Interest 


Sinking fund contributions 
Source of recovery 

Agricultural Bank— 

Housing jc. sse es saeco ee a7 7 = 

State Advances Act ............. a = = 

Closer settlement ............... 148 - ae = 

Returned soldier settlement ...... 15 = = = 

Other etn aang eatin saa 60 = = = 
Artificial Breeding Board .......... 39 2 3 2 
Forestry Department .............. 1 016 - = = 
Government Printing Office ........ 17 3 3 3 
Housing Department .............. 1 508 10 234 247 
Hydro-Electric Commission ........ 8 3 993 
King Island Abattoirs Board ........ 4 5 
Loans to industry— 

Aluminium industry agreement ... = = 


Iron ore (Savage River agreement - 
Other ......-.. ob acedele Baseonys ates a 
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Debt Charge Recoveries: Consolidated Revenue Fund—continued 
($000) 
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Interest 


Source of recovery 


1976-77 1974-75 


Metropolitan Transport Trust........... 
Metropolitan Water Board ............. 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission... . . 
Tasmanian Grain Elevators Board....... 
Tourism development ................. 
Transport Commission................. 
Other sore Cae Ae Bee aes eee Ree 


sree atts oT 


Consolidated Revenue Fund—Expenditure 


Sinking fund contributions 


1975-76 
30 


In the following table a summary is given of the principal items of Consolidated Revenue 


Fund expenditure classified according to purpose: 


Consolidated Revenue en Expenditure by Purpose (a) 
($7000) 


Purpose 1974-75 1975-76 
General administration n.e.c. .........000000 60000 eee 28 115 r 32 802 


Law, order and public safety— 
Law courts and legal services.................00 0c eee 
Correctional and custodial services 
PONCE SERVICES 2555 co ais elsyaieca sapauec he cet din oad Bes enlace apne 
Fire protection css. oe iene enon shed ote aban ober 
Road safety. c.0 5 neha cb edcein ign oie wt ted ate 
Other 2525 ooe.ky Giese aweace ventowed ffi sek sae a 


Education— 
General administration, regulation and research 
Student transport 2.0.0.0... ee eee 3 930 
Primary and secondary..............0000c ccc ee eens 
echnical. 5.5 oon ah beoteasdack-en Lea hen yehen wuben 
UNIVE rSILY oes. cee tee cs Bs Svea ee ren eaten 
Other higher education ................... 00 00e eee 
Special schools... 0.000... 0c cece eee eee eens 
Other 2.5 ciesc het Vales adeta Hecnven tyne anouaneee Od HOw ares 


Health— 
General administration, regulation and research 
Mentalhealth ..............0.0 0.0.0.2 ccc eee cece eee 
Other hospital and clinical services................045 
Preventive services... 2.0... ccc ccc cece eee eens 
Maternal and infant health ...................00.00. 
Other health services ........... 0.0000 ccc eee e ee eees 
Ambulance services ........... 0... c cece es 


Social security and welfare— 
General administration, regulation and research ....... 
Aged persons)... ciis a cede tos Hc etectin ewes tba OA 
Unemployed and sick persons and unemployment relief 
Family and child care and assistance ................. 
OMT) stoi 3h an ie ny eiecclee Sub ett e:d'atane eedabnere Baalnrs 


ROUSING iss oucetitace tevla cares oa. bb weeded Sane! Ges ave teed ees 


1976-77 
38 698 


5 764 
3 501 
19 084 
2 005 
350 
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Consolidated Revenue Fund: Expenditure by Purpose (a)—continued 
($7000) 


Protection of the environment .....................0-- 
Recreation and related cultural services— 
Cultural facilities... 0.0.0.0 0 0 ccc eee 
Support for creative and performing arts.............. 
Recreational facilities... .........0.... 0... cee eee eee 
Omer, ae sat ce ees es ee oo BE elo tea sod lente 


Economic services— 


General administration, regulation and research ....... 2 102 
Soil and water resources management ................. 7 348 
Forest resources management..................0.00 4 207 
Other services to agricultural and pastoral industries ... 10 577 
Mining and services to mining....................-0 2214 
Manufacturing and services to manufacturing ......... 914 
Electricity supply services ............ 0.0.0 c cece eee 133 
Water supply services ........ 00.00 e ee eee eee eee 1 922 
Transport and communication— 

Roads and ancillary services .............5..0.004. 11 917 

Sea transport . 2... 0. cee eee eee 210 


Urban bus services .....0.... 00. cb cece eee 


50 295 
Nid SS RL a eee ee ee 47 328 


395 033 
24-4 


Peek eye Ook She Mpa os SEARS adiees 282 065 
34-3 


(a) Based on Australian purpose classification developed for analysis of government sector accounts, not 
strictly comparable with functional classifications published in Year Books prior to the 1975 edition. 


(b) Remissions of casino tax of $329 000 have been excluded from this table and applied to reduce taxation 
receipts me C.R.F. (For further explanation, see the section ‘Casino Tax and Licence Fees’ later in this 
chapter. 


(c) Including the loss incurred in operating the railways for 1974-75. Tasmania’s railways were taken over by 
the Federal Government from 1 July 1975. 


Public Debt Charges ee 

A significant item of expenditure is public debt charges, but a high proportion is 
recovered from semi-government authorities. The next table shows the net burden on 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of debt charges: 


Public Debt Charges: Net Burden on Consolidated Revenue 
($°000) 


Sinking fund contribution 


1974-75 1975-76 | 1976-77 | 1974-75 1975-76 | 1976-77 


(a)47 245} (a) 47 041 |(a) 56 211 | (b) 6818 |(b) 7004 |(b) 6 869 
Recovered from semi-government 
bodies, etc.... 0.0... cece eee eee 32 452 33 835 4 807 4 576 


Net burden on Consolidated 
Revenue (C).... 0.06.0... ees eee 14 793 13 206 13 996 3 100 2 197 


(a) Includes loan management charges. . 
(b) Contribution payable. under the financial Agreement to the National Debt Sinking Fund. 
(c) In respect of non-revenue producing assets such as schools, roads, etc. 


Particulars 
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Consolidated Revenue Fund, 1976-77 


RECEIPTS OUTLAY 
General administration n.e.c. 
$38-7m. 


Law, order and public safety 
$31-1m 

Federal Government grants 
eee y Education 
; $105-3m 


Health 


Debt charge recoveries , $79-1m 
$ 46-8m 


Social security and welfare 
4 $10-1m 


Recreation and culture 
State taxation $9-3m 


$88-0m Economic services 
Territorial revenue ; ° $57-0m 
$10-1m 462 Other 
Other 2 $64-4m 
$20-6m 

TOTAL $396-6m TOTAL $395-0m 


Government Transport Services 

Unlike the Consolidated Revenue Funds of some Australian states, the Tasmanian Fund 
excludes the gross receipts and expenditure of State business undertakings such as shipping 
and bus services. The principal charge in 1976-77 under this item was in respect of the net loss 
incurred by the Transport Commission during 1975-76 ($4 537 478). Another major item was 
a contribution of $6 030 000 to the Metropolitan Transport Trust which experienced a net 
trading loss of $6 082 880 in 1976-77. 


Roads and Bridges 

The chief expenditure under this item in 1976-77 was a transfer of $11 030 083 to the 
State Highways Trust Fund, representing revenue received from motor tax and public vehicles 
fees. Grants totalling $2 620 000 were paid from Consolidated Revenue Fund to the 
Transport Commmission to cover the cost of vehicle registration and traffic control. 


State Trust and Special Funds 


State revenues are payable to Consolidated Revenue with the exception of certain 
revenues which have been set aside by Acts of Parliament for specific purposes and which are 
payable into special funds or accounts at the State Treasury. The volume of these transactions 
is high, $351 929 907 being received in 1976-77, $351 730 919 being expended and the balance 
in the funds changing from $21 279 855 (1 July 1976) to $21 478 843 (30 June 1977). 


It should be noted that many accounts in the Trust and Special Funds indicate Treasury 
transactions which merely reiterate those recorded under Consolidated Revenue and Loan 
Funds; the following examples are given: 
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State Trust and Special Funds: Selected Accounts, 1976-77 
($7000) 


Income Tax Deductions Suspense Account (a) ................. 44 381 

Hydro-Electric Commission London Suspense Account (b)....... 991 

(a) Wages and salaries included under Consolidated Revenue and Loan Fund expenditure are shown at gross 
value; however, the deductions applicable to wage and salary earners on Tasmanian Government pay- 
rolls are passed, via this account to the Federal Government. 

(b) The Treasury acts as agent for meeting overseas liabilities incurred by the Hydro-Electric Commission; 


these liabilites, mainly incurred in the acquistion of plant and equipment, are largely accounted for in Loan 
Fund expenditure. 


Expenditure 


Some accounts are concerned with government activities financed by the Federal 
Government, the State acting as trustee or agent in the transactions; examples follow: 


State Trust and Special Funds: Selected Federal Accounts, 1976-77 
($7000) 


Account Expenditure 


Tasmanian University (Commonwealth Grants) Account (a) ..... 17 117 17 117 
Recurrent Grants to Non-Government Schools Account (b)...... 3 444 3 444 
Home Builders No. 3 Account (c) ..........0....00000 cece eee 6 139 6 333 


(a) Treasury passes Federal Government grants to University of Tasmania. 

(b) Treasury passes Federal Government grants to non-government schools. 

(c) Agricultural Bank administered loans to home builders, the source of funds being the Federal 
Government. 


In the case of some accounts, there is provision for crediting the Trust and Special Funds 
with contributions from Consolidated Revenue, an important example being the State 
Highways Trust Fund: 


State Trust and Special Funds: State Highways Trust Fund, 1976-77 
($’000) 


Expenditure 


Roads, bridges, jetties, ferries and planning 
Self-balancing entries 


Fund @ntries's (2.35064 ssdecd oa ee ok ddandiae AIRS oa ORES 


The Forestry Fund Account records transactions under legislation requiring revenue 
from forestry to be paid to Consolidated Revenue, and for Consolidated Revenue to expend 


an equal amount on forestry in the following year: 
State Trust and Special Funds: Forestry Fund Account, 1976-77 
($7000) 


Expenditure 


Grants from Consolidated Revenue (a)........5....00 0.0 c ences 4 159 = 
Expenditure on forestry... 0.0.00... ccc ccc ccc cence ence aees - 4 635 
Reimbursement, Softwood Forestry Agreement .................. 476 - 
Self-balancing entries... 000. cece eee eee ee 2 514 2 514 


Fund entries 7149 


7 149 


(a) Consolidated Revenue recorded forestry receipts of $4 159 000 in 1975-76; this sum therefore became the 
1976-77 contribution from Consolidated Revenue. 
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Some of the funds held in trust are not owned by the State Government, e.g. St John’s 
Park Inmates Trust Account. Other funds are held on behalf of semi-government authorities, 
e.g. the Agricultural Bank. 


State Loan Fund 

Expenditure from the Loan Fund is devoted to two main purposes: (i) the making of 
advances to State semi-government authorities; and (ii) the carrying out of the State’s own 
works program. Such funds, whether lent to other authorities for their works programs or 
spent directly by the State, result in the creation of new capital assets, a large proportion of 
which are revenue earning and therefore capable of reimbursing the State for the debt charges 
which it has incurred. (An earlier section on Consolidated Revenue expenditure shows the 
gross and net expenditure on annual debt charges.) In addition, conversion of existing loans is 
effected from the Loan Fund, but the amounts involved have been excluded from the next 
two tables as these transactions only alter the rates, sources or terms of existing public debt. 
Details of these debt servicing transactions are contained in a later table, ‘Net Loan Fund 
Expenditure—Reconciliation’. 


In addition to money from loan raisings, the Loan Fund may record other receipts such as 
the. repayment of advances which had been made from the Fund to some Government 
authorities and community organisations, and contributions to capital works by the Federal 
Government. 


Receipts into the Loan Fund are shown in the following table: 


State Loan Fund: Receipts 
($7000) 


Particulars 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Loans raised for new capital purposes ............ 63 802 
Loans raised for redemption and conversion (a) ... 64 205 
Non specific grants from Federal Government... .. 31 901 
146 034 183 164 159 908 

Specific grants from Federal Government— 
Education's... .502 pidne., cide sed caica eeoe h 6 703 5 545 
Health and mental health..................... 3 049 ~ 4152 
Urban public transport.................00000. 2 380 253 
OMeh fan oe et dati once eis ne eee Lees 456 74 


DOtal ssi sash Saea. hive weenie Nek 10 815 12 588 10 024 


Payments from State sources (b)— 


Industrial Development Act .................. 811 913 
Aluminium Industry Act .................005. 767 162 
Transport Act ........ 0.000000: e eee cece eee 710 1 744 
State Advances Act ......0.000 00000000 cece ee 611 718 
Homies: Act vac sh caiiels des Mwaiesccvinicn oheunane a 556 630 
Tourist accommodation and facilities loans 185 205 
© 111, career Stree Pacing Stree eave eC RE ee 1 298 1 742 


RO tal. i es pecan te sachet ante Sas gadee Bidet 3 311 4 938 6 114 
Total Loan Fund receipts........... 160 160 200 690 176 046 


(a) For the redemption and conversion of existing loans. 
(b) Payments and repayments under provisions of various State Acts. 


The following table shows annual gross and net loan expenditure. The net loan 
expenditure for 1976-77 ($110-2m) was 35-4 per cent greater than for 1975-76. 
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Loan Fund: Gross and Net Loan Expenditure 
($7000) 


Loan expenditure 


Loan expenditure 


90 182 76 056 
98 895 81 369 
126 316 110 178 


Traditionally, loan expenditure has been recorded on both gross and net bases. The 
annual net loan expenditure is Sie to the disbursement of borrowings during the year for 


new capital purposes (as distinct from Dorrowing for the conversion of existing Gerri plus 
oe contributions by the Federal Government as above, augmented or diminished he 
ne 


movement in the Loan Fund balance. The following table shows the calculation of net 


t 
loan expenditure from two viewpoints: (i) as a residue from gross loan expenditure; and (ii) as 
the algebraic sum of new loan raisings:for new capital purposes, the net movement in the 
Loan Fund balance and discount and capital appreciation expenses. 


State Loan Fund: Calculation of Net Loan Expenditure 
($7000) 


Particulars 1976-77 


1974-75 1975-76 


(i) Gross loan expenditure. ................000 cee eee 126 316 
Less Repayments .......... 00.000. c cece e eens 6 114 
Less Federal Government grants 10 024 

76 056 81 369 
(ii) Gross borrowings for new capital purposes 
Federal Government grant..................00000- 
Movement in Loan Fund balance (a) ............... +14 382 
Other (b)... 0.000... fo Sa dotet veg ant 93 


‘Net loan expenditure ....................000. 76 056 81 369 


(a) Negative sign (—) indicates an increase from opening to closing balance, plus sign (+) indicates a decrease. 
(b) Discount on borrowings for conversion and re-financing purposes and capital appreciation items. 


Net loan expenditure 110 178 


110 178 


The next table shows Loan Fund payments classified according to purpose: 


Loan Fund Payments Classified by Purpose (a) 
($7000) 


1975-76 1976-77 
5 434 5 983 


Purpose 


General administration, n.e.c. 2.0.0... 00.0.0. 


Law, order and public safety— 


Law-courts and legal services..........0...0...2000 eee 246 
Correctional and custodial services .................. 622 
POLICE SELVICES oe sei cas cence (oaks cage Rosiapere Waentle hice 2 221 
Fire protection services .............0 00 cece cece eens 250 
Other 63 sabe dee edie ae Wee be tie ain a vars eee 24 

HOt va iso arweld rosie eR adie Cale eraieme lool wile ntact 3 363 

Education-— 

General administration, regulation and research 9 407 
Primary, pre-school and secondary .................. 15 182 
Technical 5. ce.c.etsped aca eitn ng ba Fea Sea we alos Ew SS 4 539 
UNniverstly: 2 x6biccotecaee ait choco ania wae tdare = 
Other higher education ................ 0.00. e beeen = 
Adult education 0.0.0.0... 0.0. c ccc beeen eee eens 162 
Special schools........... 0.0... cece cece eee eee ee 528 


Total...... pasa einen ETE TNO TEN e 18 536 25 792 29 817 
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Loan Fund Payments Classified by Purpose (a)—continued 


($7000) 
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Purpose 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
Health— 
Mental health: ¢2c2 os okidoa ao 942344484 taeda Voda sah teks 700 603 730 
Other hospital and clinical services ............ 0.0.0 c eee eee 4 371 6 990 10 143 
Ambulance services .........0.0. 00. cece cece e nee e eee ete 67 101 201 
TO) nee hase gneSq ee ae yo sa Spe aan a we HERE wus Bee 5 137 7 694 11 074 
Social security and welfare— 
PRED DEMONS rch or sacants Rupe Remeber eects nariad Dagdlas 466 2 408 1112 
Family and child care and assistance .. 0.20.00. ....0 000.0800 57 56 36 
FOAL Sapagh daa eu is ey eel aa marines 3s Esaedra ee 523 2 464 1 148 
Housing and home finance services... .......0.0..00 0000 e eee eee Pe 3 084 6 709 
Recreation and related cultural services— 
Cofturaltaciinies: ic csae una eo ae cee elev ea seeds cess eats 571 362 463 
Recreational facuities ick ce ses Gaeta ee ead Poa eee 606 608 2 053 
SOVAL 204 ds Kyo ate 8 eg reat Seek Px op aaa te ed 4 ESAs 1177 969 2 516 
Economic services— : 
Soil and water resource management ....................00. 200 200 250 
Forest resources management .....................-.000 0008 4 000 6 250 8 863 
Services to agricultural, pastoral and fishing industries ........ 1 216 2 352 2 843 
Mining and services to mining ...........0..... 0.00. c eee 100 109 184 
Manufacturing and services to manufacturing ................ 864 1 303 3 697 
PISCIICHY SUPP oh 7 tannin dana de wry pete ote cutee 23 225 29 700 31 000 
Water supply services .......... 0.0... cece eee eee 1 195 683 1 244 
Transport and communication— 
Road and ancillary systems................0. 00.0.0 eee 1179 5 697 
Rail transport «<0 jeu. gos tenet eee Phlee De heteh as 1 691 524 
MOR TEANS POT cid a bse ha kt Daten Gen. pho air Rane alg Meee en 247 - 
‘Urban transport: 2.2 feo igs ae te eae eon eed ee 3 730 - 
WOME coisa alae Ayah CoG Dees Meme hye oa es deme eae 1101 1 912 
ROL 6 tiered ake yale aint ee et nd arent dine ete gee a wet Sy 48 544 56 214 
Deficit on Consolidated Revenue Fund ....................0.. - 9 400 
Sinking fund and redemption (incl. conversions) 92 049 64 205 
Total payments from Loan Fund ..............-. 000.200 eee 155 165 190 868 190 428 


(a) Based on Australian purpose classification developed for analysis of government sector accounts; not strictly comparable 


with functional classification published in Year Books prior to the 1975 edition. 


The following table shows how a reconciliation may be obtained between total Loan 
Fund payments in the previous table and net Loan Fund expenditure. 


Net Loan Fund Expenditure: Reconciliation 


($7000) 


: Particulars 1974-75 


Total payments from Loan Fund ................0..0..0005 05. 155 165 


Less Debt service transactions— 


1975-76 


190 868 


190 428 


_ Conversion (Australia)... 006.000 56 911 
Conversion (State Savings Bank Agreement) ................ 960 
Redemption from new cash borrowing ...............6...... 6 334 
Loan Fund expenditure for new capital purposes ........... 90 060 98 18 126 223 
Plus Capital appreciation on special bonds..................... 122 77 93 
Plus Discount allowed on borrowings ....-2..........0......005: = = = 
Gross Loan Fund expenditure .................. 90 182 98 895 126 316 

Less Total repayments to Loan Fund ......................... 14 127 17 526 16 138 
Net Loan Fund expenditure (a) .............. 81 369 110 178 


(a) As specified in the. Treasurer's Statement. 
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The Public Account Act 1962 has, amongst other things, the following provisions relating 
to the Loan Fund: (i) the Governor, on Treasury advice, may make transfers between block 
votes as long as the total authorised amount is not exceeded; (ii) a sum of up to $400 000 may 
be spent for purposes not previously authorised; (iii) for purposes previously authorised, an 
additional sum of up to $1m may be spent; (iv) in instances of expenditure outside the 
provisions of a specific Loan Fund Appropriation Act, the ratification of such action must be 
sought from Parliament before the close of the following financial year. The Act also provides 
for the unexpended balances of votes at the close of the financial year to lapse. 


State Public Debt 


Prior to 1 July 1975, the State public debt was calculated on two bases: (i) with overseas 
debt calculated at ‘mint par of exchange’ i.e. at the exchange rates prevailing on 1 July 1927; 
and (ii) with overseas debt calculated at current rates of exchange. ‘Mint par debt’ was the 
official debt for the purpose of determining sinking fund contributions payable under the 
Financial Agreement, 1927. This Agreement was amended at the end of June 1975 and a new 
formula was applied for determining sinking fund contributions. ‘Mint par debt’ is no longer 
used in the calculations. 


The following table shows the State Public Debt at current rates of exchange: 


State Public Debt at 30 June 1977: At Current Rates of Exchange 


Amount in currency in which raised 


(000) 


$Aust. at current rates of exchange 
Place in which : 


debt repayable 


Conversion 
rate of $A (a) 


nue wrk ke Mes $A ~ 804 336 
London................. £ sterling £ stg 0-6478 2 570 
New York............... U.S.$ U.S.$ 1-1150 3 276 
Canada................. Canadian $ Can. $ 1-1836 537 
Netherlands........0.... Guilders Guilders 2-7626 292 


BMS lo Sth Meath OF Sie es a oe 811 012 


(a) Exchange rates at 30 June 1977 for $A1. 


The growth of the public debt, expressed at current rates of exchange (as at 30 June for 
year shown), is shown in the following table: 


State Public Debt: Place of Flotation and Interest Payable 
($7000) 


Debt redeemable in— 
At 30 June 


Total | Interest 
debt payable 
Australia 


eee tin aed ts goes 695.167 | 709 921 


1973.6. eta ne boamerdon 740 672 | 751990 | 41 620 
W974 Bed eialed SR Bie asters 3 777 958 | 787 618 | 45 922 
19D S isc detagig ap Sininle. Sagetbsy 824 936 | 833 862 | 49 005 
1976 055 Seed pe eee es 746 952 | 753 797 | 53.748 


ar rere ee eee eee 804 336 | 811 012 


A noteable feature of the State Public Debt is that approximately 99 per cent of 
indebtedness is now domiciled in Australia. There has been a gradual change from the 
situation which existed a century ago when nearly all loans were financed in London. 


Public Debt Transactions 


Securities in the form of bonds, inscribed stock and debentures are issued by the 
Commonwealth for and on behalf of Tasmania. Under the Financial Agreement of 1927 
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redemption and conversion of loans is carried out by the National Debt Sinking Fund 
Commission. 


With the amendment, in 1975, to the Agreement of 1927, a new base for the provision of 
Sinking Funds by the states was established. The agreement, which is to continue until 1985, 
provided for a base payment by Tasmania of $7m per annum. For the period until 1985 
Tasmania’s contribution to the Sinking Fund is to be increased or reduced by 1-2 per cent per 
annum of the amount by which the public debt thereafter is increased or diminished. 


The following table shows particulars of loans raised and redeemed annually during the 
most recent four-year period expressed at current rates of exchange. It will be observed that 
redemption of loans falling due in any particular year is achieved, in the main, by conversion 
(i.e. by renewal of the original loans on new terms and conditions). 


State Public Debt: Conversation and Redemption at Current Rates of Exchange 
($7000) 


1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
Loans raised for— 


New capital purposes ......................000.. 63 807 
Conversion purposes .................0000000005 57 871 
Redemption of maturing loans 6 334 


Particulars 1976-77 


Total raisings .....................0-. 128 012 


Less Loans redeemed— 
By conversion ............... 000. cece eeeue 57 871 
From new cash raisings...................05. 6 241 


From National Debt Sinking Fund (a) 6 685 

Debt transferred to Commonwealth .......... - = = 
35 628 46 244 —80 065 

787 618 833 862 753 797 


(a) Includes a balancing item due to fluctuation in exchange rates during the year, the actual redemption being 
$7 105 000 in 1973-74, $9 674 000 in 1974-75, $9 177 000 in 1975-76, and $7 213 000 in 1976-77. 
(b) (i) State debt of $69 100 000 taken over by the Federal Government following amendment to the Financial 
Agreement of 1927. 
(ii) Debt of $62 500 000 related to railway operations transferred to the Federal Government under the 
Railways Transfer Agreement of 1975. 


Net increase in public debt......... 


Debt at end of year....... 0.0... eee 811 012 


The next table summarises the transactions of the National Debt Commission in relation 
to the Tasmanian Public Debt: 


National Debt Commission Transactions in Respect of Tasmanian Public Debt 
($7000) 


1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


671 1 974 1 268 1 208 


2 044 2 141 2 100 2.069 
6 339 6 805 7 000 6 869 


Particulars 


Balance at beginning of period ..................... 

Contributions— 

From—Federal Government..................... 
State Government....................... 

Interest received (net) ...............00.00. 0000. 


Funds available ............00...0.....000. 
Less Redemption and re-purchase at current rates of 
EXChan ge ccF ete Seen gials aesside ging eo NOR ba bed 


9177 7 213 


Balance at end of period.................. 


The National debt Commission was established as part of the 1927 Financial Agreement 
and its function is to administer a single consolidated sinking fund in respect of the debt of the 
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Federal and state governments. (The obligations of the states and the Federal Government in 
contributing to the consolidated sinking fund are set out earlier in this chapter in a section 
headed ‘Payments Under the Financial Agreement (1927)’.) 


TAXATION 


Taxation in Tasmania 


As Australian citizens, Tasmanians are subject to taxes levied both by the State and the 
Federal Government. The next table shows taxes (total amounts and per capita figures) 
collected by the State Government and semi-government authorities in Tasmania and Federal 
Government collections for Australia: 


Taxation: State of Tasmania and Federal Government, 1976-77 (a) 


Per head of population ($) 


Amount ($’000) 


Tax 
Tasmania Federal Federal 
(b) Government| Tasmania |Government 
(c) 

Income (personal and company).......:.........04- - | 13 967 189 998-24 
Customs and excise... 02... cee ee eee ee - 3 637 436 - 259-97 
SaleSsi.3) nas feed Pak encod daae cet ghs badaw whe - | 1650257 - 117-94 
Pay-roll oducts nea th Gadiee taweere ead ay 35 217 18 798 86-08 1-34 
Probate and succession duties ...................0.. 6 536 76 189 15-98 5-45 
MOlOr a tiicie fis PR btige ee deaa tse Dee aoees 19 312 ~ 47-21 - 
Stamp duties .......0..0....0.. 0000.00 0 2c eee eee 13 787 - 33-70 - 
Land ob tative. io dee dating cr Loe aie 4 Bid arto eater eee 3 773 = 9:22 - 
Racine» 28 rat orrtstin Oe ea aie a ald wo ale done nee s 3 374 - 8-25 - 
TAQuo tests eie a sjecntt.s Syed oremadnd eden Bao e es ee ee 3 443 - 8-42 - 
H.E.C. statutory levy ...0....0...0..0..2..20022222202- 1 604 - 3-92 - 
Levy on insurance companies for fire authorities ...... 2 975 - 7:27 - 
Entertainment ........... 0... cece eee cee eee ees 93 - 0-23 - 
Casino tax and licence fees ..................020005 1 989 - 4-86 - 
Soccer football pools tax ........0....0 0.000 254 - 0-62 - 
Coal export duty 2.0.0... cece ee eee 121 329 - 8-67 
Primary production tax .:....:..0....66.00 000000 159 006 - 11-36 
All others in cic pep. 005 4:hpcia Re geends ean wee ee eS 0-05 11-85 

a edia ost cactand tase ei event tent tae es 1 414-83 


(a) Collections from all sources, including amounts paid to special funds. 
(b) State taxes collected by Tasmanian Government and other state authorities. 
(c) Federal Government taxes collected for Australia as a whole. 


In addition to the taxes shown in the above table Tasmanian property owners also pay 
rates and licence fees to local government authorities. Total rates and licence fees collected 
during 1976-77 amounted to $47-2m or $115-38 per head of mean population. 


Assuming that Tasmanians contributed to. Federal Government taxation in strict 
proportion to the relative mean populations of the State and Australia, it would be 
theoretically correct to add the three per capita figures ($225-80, $1 414-83 and $115-38) and 
arrive at a figure of $1 756-01 as the total per capita taxation of all levels of government on 
residents within the State.. However there are inaccuracies involved in this method. Fora 
number of federal taxes (e.g. payroll tax and rates on land paid to the Federal Government by 
residents of the A.C.T., and coal export duty) Tasmanians pay minimal or no tax. An 
alternative way of examining the problem is to refer to total Federal Government taxes 
collected in Tasmania but this measure is unsatisfactory for a number of reasons, the chief 
defects being: 


(i) Central office collections of Federal Government taxation ceased at 30 June 1970 
; and for the income years after 1969-70 all assessments have been handled 
in state offices of the Taxation Department. The effects of this change 
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are deceptive because income tax collected in Tasmania does not 
necessarily directly relate to income earned in Tasmania (e.g. a company 
with branches in Tasmania but with its head-office in Melbourne would 
normally submit its tax return to the Victorian Taxation Office). (The 
1976 Year Book includes a special article on the location of control of 
Tasmanian business establishments—pp. 404-406.) 


(ii) Goods shipped to Tasmania will, in some cases, already have been taxed in 
another state in respect of customs or sales taxes. Even though other states 
are credited with the collection of these taxes, the fact remains that 
Tasmanians bear their incidence in the form of increased commodity 
prices. The amount of tax collected in other Australian states on goods 
shipped to Tasmania is not known. 


Estimated Incidence 

In assessing the collection in other Australian states of two taxes affecting Tasmanians, 
account is taken of selected sales figures derived from the latest Retail Census (for 1973-74) 
which showed Tasmanian per head sales to be 93-2 per cent of the corresponding Australian 
figure. Accordingly the per head incidence of customs and sales taxes in Tasmania is taken to 
be 93-2 per cent of the Australian per head collection figure for each tax. Estimates are 
compiled using these per head figures and the State’s mean population. 

The following table shows actual collections of the Federal Government taxes in the State 


and also the estimated incidence of taxes (other than income tax and estate duty) collected 
elsewhere in Australia: 


Taxation Collected by the Federal Government in Tasmania and Elsewhere, 
and Estimated Incidence in Tasmania 
($7000) 


Tax 


1974-75 1975-76 


Collected in Tasmania— 


Income tax:(@) 0. edie ste wet pein eee ae ne ead 218 390 308 595 
Estate duty (4) 000... eee eee need 1 300 1176 
Gilt dt yids isos fadenarcg ght chiles Soph Gee) CFs odin 192 771 
Stevedoring industry charge ................000.0005 1 306 1 739 
Broadcast listeners’ and television viewers’ licences .... 556 = 
Primary production taxes...............0 000 e eee eee 2 217 3 360 
SALES CAN ee Ps Pe cee art Sekt Pe Metew beh, Heeb eadeee in 19 176 27 730 
CUSTOMS: 4. 2 cs.ne belch Dag ew BEDE Pg hae ecw oiem 6 400 8 310 
EXCISG oi. ieiery ates She coc he wosesnialy Obette GONE Meneia ls sahara ES 47 852 60 082 
OUNCE oi Suissa Weer Pivsten ook Sntesnd aeons emt tele 246 398 

Total collected in Tasmania................... 297 635 357 443 412 161 

Collected elsewhere in Australia (b)— 

SOLOS ta ee ccpeth eeee Mua he Hier andie ha ia ebeed nb hes 13 121 15 463 17 241 
CUSCOMS® 688 sess! sox eniche yet n goes deel Gove Saareneee ees 17 118 19 183 23 082 


wish hoi aWd sted ts 327 874 392 089 


(a) Tax collected in Tasmania may not directly relate to income earned and assets in Tasmania since a multi- 
State return can be lodged in any one state office. 

(b) Estimated; goods on which these taxes were paid are assumed to have been sold in Tasmania. 

(c) Excludes company income tax collected in other states in respect of establishments operating in Tasmania. 


452 484 


Federal Government Income Tax 


Income tax, the most important revenue raising levy in Australia, was introduced in 1884 
by the colony of South Australia. In the course of time this form of taxation was adopted by 
all the state governments and the Federal Government between 1884 and 1915. From 1915 to 
1942 the state and Federal Governments imposed income taxation concurrently, the rate of 
state income tax varying from state to state. Uniform taxation on incomes throughout 
Australia was adopted in 1942, as a war measure, when the Federal Government became the 
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sole authority levying this tax. However, under a new scheme introduced by the Federal 
Government in 1977-78, each state was given the right to impose a surcharge or grant a rebate 
on personal income tax in its state (see ‘Personal Income Tax Sharing with the States’ earlier 
in this chapter). 


Income Tax Rates 


Details relating to the amounts of income tax payable by companies and by individuals 
are included in Chapter 18. 


Personal Income Tax Assessed in Tasmania 

The next tables show the number of taxpayers, taxable income and income tax assessed 
during the year 1976-77 (income year 1975-76) and earlier years. The following definitions 
apply: 


___ Net Income: Assessable income less deductions for expenditure incurred in earning that 
income (but before deductions for concessional allowances). 


Individuals (Excluding Companies): Includes residents and non-residents assessed in 
Tasmania. 


Taxable Income: Net income less concessional deductions in respect of dependants, life 
assurance, etc. up to 1974-75; net income less deductions for gifts to approved funds or 
institutions and for allowable housing loan interest for 1975-76. 


The following table dissects the number of taxpayers, income tax assessed, etc. by grade 
of net income for the income year 1975-76. Average weekly earnings per employed male unit 
s oon 17) for Tasmania in 1975-76 were $157-80 (equivalent to an annual salary of 

8 206). 


Tasmania, Income Tax: Income Year 1975-76—Individuals (a) 


Number of taxpayers Cumulative Total |Net income 
Grade of net percentage Net taxable tax 
income ; of income income assessed 
Males Females taxpayers 
$ $7000 $7000 $7000 
Under 3 000 ........... 2 399 4 569 6 968 4-6 18 809 18 658 .. 487 
3 000- 3499 ......... Bee 2 765 4 488 7 253 9:3 23 539 23 228 1 316 
3 500- 3999 .......:.. 2 790 4 080 6 870 13-8 25 734 25 359 2 073 
4000- 4499 .......... 3 046 3 925 6 971 18-4 29 598 29 203 2 906 
4 500- 4999 ........ ey 3 261 3 687 6 948 22-9 32 991 32 501 3 683 
5 000- 5499 .......... 3 579 3 592 7171 27-6 37 686 37 109 4 696 
5 500- 5999 .......... 4 308 3 577 7 885 32-7 45 355 44 577 6 184 
6 000- 6 499....... ieee 5 313 3 762 9 075 38-7 56,827 55 835 8 375 
6 500- 6999 .......... 6 360 3 720 10 080 45-3 68 021 66 686 | « 10 567 
7 000- 7499 .......... 7 043 2 902 9 945 51-8 72 067 70 563 11 589 
7 500-7999 .......... 7 587 2114 9 701 58-1 75 140 73 484 12 476 
8 000- 8 499 .......... 7 389 1 763 9 152 64-1 75 488 73 743 12 961 
8 500- 8999 ........... 6 750 1 606 8 356 69:6 73 048 71 380 13 094 
9 000- 9499 .......... 5 950 1 123 7 073 74:2 65 389 63 866 12 027 
9 500- 9.999 .......... 5 089 861 5 950 78-1 57 985 56 654 11 007 
10 000-10 999 .......... 7 922 1 266 9 188 84-1 96 183 94 137 19 302 
11 000-11.999 .......... 5 598 914 6 512 88-3 74 665 73 323 16 344 
12 000-12 999.1... 02... 3 960 479 4.439 91-2 55 376 54 425 12 943 
13 000-13 999 .......... 2 681 380 3 061 93-2 41 198 40 496 10 219 
14 000-14 999 .......... 2 195 283 2 478 94-9 35 878 35 308 9 333 
15 000-19 999 .......... 4 393 . $86 4979 98-1 84 438 82 896 24 818 
20 000-24 999 .......... 1 240 188 1 428 99-1 31 483 30 732 11 139 
25 000-29 999 .. 0.2.2... 524 81 605 99-5 16.484 16 014 6 586 
30 000-49 999... ...0.... 590 72 662 99-9 24 379 23 805 11 282 
50 000 and over ........ 149 26 175 100-00 12 452. 12 337 6 902 
Adil hic mages 102 881 | 50.044 | 152925 |... |1 230-210 |1 206 315 | 242 312 


(a) For definitions, see text above. 
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Tasmania, Income Tax: Individuals (a) 


Number of taxpayers 
Net 


Males | Females |Persons| income 


Net income tax assessed 


Taxable 
income 


(c) 


Per taxpayer 


$ 


454 
541 


Income year 


Increase 


(b) 


i aiauela ted catered ae 107 078 
Raine Ah ented Rae bin dub g 108 171 


1972293 ope ht ie bn eb 99 830 17:8 
TOTS TA Sot oleh tecoas was 103 903 35-9 
N97 GATS: eeiies ia msacend Sea teus 105 639 28:3 


nite bitend Sindee Seacasd 102 881 


(a) For definitions, see text above. 

(b) Increase on previous year. : f 

(c) Up to 1974-75, net income less concessional deductions in respect of dependants, etc. From 1975-76, such 
concessional deductions in respect of dependants, rates, life assurance, etc. were replaced by tax rebates which 
are deducted from gross tax payable to arrive at net tax assessed. 


State Taxation 


In the section on the Consolidated Revenue Fund, taxes collected by the Tasmanian 
Government are shown in summarised form. 

The next table gives full details of State taxation. It should be noted that certain taxes are 
reserved for special purposes. Examples are: (i) motor taxation—the ‘motor tax’ and ‘public 
vehicle fees’ components of this item ($11 030 000 in 1976-77) are passed from Consolidated 
Revenue to the State Highways Trust Fund; and (ii) racing and gaming taxes—all racing and 
gaming taxes paid to.special funds are passed to the racing clubs. 


State Taxation Collections (a) 
($7000) 


1976-77 


1975-76 


Deceased persons’ estates duties 22.00.0065 oe e eee 5 461 
Entertainment tax 


Stamp duties (excluding bookmakers’ tickets)— 

PROQUEN 25 ascc.z ve Shay fave Bo tedls Waki aod Dobe teh aS Pewee 1 153 1178 

Bills of exchange and lading .........0...000..0 00.0 c cc ceee sees 1 1 6 

Hire purchase and related agreements.................0-.0..0.... 1 381 2 110 

Legal documents, 006. .ivcic cou ce wag vanunep an ses keavceduewenlin 5 044 6 270 

Adhesive revenue stamps .......00..000.00 00 bce cecveceveceeeess 411 466 

ANSUTANCES 23 cts a este c AME ycNPoRe A score ON Rea Stat tas bein 2 623 3 600 

Marketable securitiés:. occ: 650 cas Spd a ae eeed bedava ew. oo 129 157 
DONO ANS os ak Ty see i aur h okk Bb Uns ylayays da eve eae ate cue Se 4 349 3773 
Motor taxation— - 

Paid to—Consolidated Revenue. 2.0.0.0... 00.00.0000 cc eee eee 14 884 19 001 
Special:funds: 2,408 ee ens: otogls a mesa bay cme satiodet dave he ia Iu 260 311 
Tax paid to fire authorities (b).. 20 c cece eee eee 2 473 2 975 
Liquor tax and related licences (c) ... 220.0... 0 ccc ccc eee eeee eee 2 782 3 443 
Racing and gaming taxes— 

Paid to—Consolidated Revenue........... 0.00.00. 0c cece eee eee 1 644 2 329 
Adjustment (d) 00.0... bcc ccc bec ee eee vecees +133 +23 
pela PONS oc ¢ e955 ainoeeae uae (550k Siew ak are Sule ke 72 1 007 1 022 
PAY POU AE. aod ee hi rg wees bak acuatn seit 5 ocean oes haa 31 014 35 217 
Hydro-Electric Commission statutory levy ose 1712 1 604 
Casino tax.and licence fees ©6000... 02.00. c eee ce ee fas 1 674 1 989 
Soccer football pools tax... 60.6600 tee eee ee Ae 108 254 
Tobacco tax and licence fees 0.00.00. 6 0.0 ccc cece cece se eees 1 - 
Sundry licences— 

Auctioneers and estate agents 0. cee 8 7 

Environment Protection Act.:...:......¢.0..... a 56 - 

Other (including Firearms Act) 


(a) Collections from all sources of. taxation, including amounts paid to special funds. 

(b) Paid by insurance companies direct to.the Fire Brigades Commission and the Rural Fires Board. 
(c) See later séction ‘Fees ‘and Licences ‘under the Licensing Act’ for details. 

(d) For different accounting periods. 
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State Land Tax 


Rates of tax were changed by the Land Tax Act 1976. The main provisions of the Act 
were: (i) land.tax on rural land was abolished from 1976-77 onwards; iy land tax was to be 
levied on land values, not unimproved values; (iii) exemption of tax in respect of urban land 
valued at $4 699 or less, compared with the previous exemption up to $1 999; and (iv) land 
valued at between $4 700 and $10 000 attracted less tax than previously. 


The rates of land tax assessed on urban land values for the year 1976-77 are shown in the 
following table: 


State Land Tax: Urban Land 1976-77 


Tax payable 


Taxable land 
value bracket 


On land value in 
bracket specified 
in first column 


On higher figure 


Marginal tax 1 
in first column 


rate (a) 


$ cents per $ $ 
Up to 4 500 - 
4 501- 15 000 (b) 105 
15 001- 25 000 225 
25 001- 50 000 575 
50 001-100 000 1 575 
100 001-150 000 2 825 


Over 150 000 


(a) Tax payable in respect of each dollar in the range specified. 
(b) No. tax is payable where the land value is $4 699 or less. 


The Land Tax Act 1977 maintained the provisions of the 1976 Act for 1977-78 together 
with provision for a home owner’s rebate. For 1977-78, home owners could claim a rebate of 
land tax if the land value of urban land owned was less than $25 000. The amount of the 
rebate was as follows: 

(i) where the land value of the relevant land was not more than $15 000, the full amount 

of land tax otherwise payable; and 

(ii) where the land value of the relevant land was from $15 001 to $24 999, $105 less 

$10-50 for each full $1 000 by which the land value exceeded $15 000. 


State Land Tax: Value of Taxable Properties and Tax Assessed 
($7000) 


Gross land} 
value of 
urban 
land 


Tax assessed 


Urban Rural | Compo- 
site (a) 


Gross unimproved value 


Urban Compo-} Total 
site (a) 


Year 


n.a. 
na. 2 954 
na. 3 035 
na. 
na. 

334 866 


(a) Properties made up of both urban and rural land. 

(b) Decrease due to an increase in the exemption level on rural land from $10 000 to $20 000. 

(c) From 1976-77 onwards land tax on rural land was abolished. Land tax is now levied on land value not 
unimproved value. 


State Deceased Persons’ Estate Duties 


The legislation dealing with State deceased persons’ estate duties is contained in the 
Deceased Persons’ Estates Duties Act 1931 (as amended). The following table gives details of 
assessments for 1976-77: 
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State Deceased Persons’ Estate Duties 
Number of Estates, Net Value and Tax Assessed, 1976-77 


Estates Net value | Total duty | Average 

Grade of dutiable as assessed duty per 

value assessed (a) taxable 

Examined Taxable estate 

Vie. § SOQ: deka aca sedhcisvaiesa wick sae dteck 33-9 
S01- 1000.................0.0.. 153-6 
1001- 1500..........0..0.0..08.,. 61-4 
1501- 2000.........0.........0.. 134-4 
2001- 3000...................... 178-6 
3001- 4000..........00.......... 266-9 
4001- 5000........0.0..........,. 145-1 
$001- 6000...........0.......08. 190-9 
6001- 8000...................... 352-0 
8 001- 10000..................0.... 402-5 
10 001- 15 000.....0...... 2.2. 796-4 
15 001- 20000........... 0 ee, 1 147-6 
20 001- 30 000...... ee, 2 273-6 
30 001- 40 000...... ee. 3 109-6 
40 001- 50 000....... 0. ee. 4 602-4 
50 001-100 000.................02005. 7 742-9 
Ligands MONE ADE. ann en ae ee 22 009-8 
Han adath Oi Mundo wasted 37 391-5 


(a) Rates of duty and levels of exemption vary according to the class of beneficiary and the type of asset 
contained in the estate (details may be obtained from the Public Trustee). 


Motor Taxation 

The chief components of motor taxation are: (i) motor tax assessed on a power-weight 
formula; (ii) vehicle registration fees; (iii) drivers’ and riders’ licences; and (iv) other 
registration fees mainly related to public vehicles. 


Details of motor taxation collections are shown in the following table: 


State Motor Taxation 
($7000) 


Particulars 


1975-76 


Motor tax o, o.0684 cote gnectiatie ware Hldaone Deane ket’ 10 251 
Public vehicle fees (a)... 000 0c ccc cece 880 
Stamp duty on—Third party insurance ................. 440 
Vehicle registration ................4.. 3 407 
Other traffic fees (b) 0... eee 4 124 
Total .. eG DN USAE Seow ee De cease edad 
Paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund.................. 


Retained by Transport Commission. . 


(a) Includes public vehicle fees retained by Transport Commission. 
(b) Includes registration fees, licences, number plate charges, transfer fees and learners’ permits. 


‘Motor tax’ plus most of the item ‘public vehicle fees’ shown in the above table are paid to 
the State Highways Trust Fund. (The amount paid over in 1976-77 was $11 030 000.) 
Racing Taxation 


Amendments to the Racing and Gaming Act in 1974 established the Totalisator Agency 
Board from January 1975, operating both on and off course totalisator betting, and restricted 
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the operations of licensed bookmakers to on-course betting only. (For further details on the 
rates of taxation on racing, see the 1977 Year Book.) 

Details of racing taxation collections and distribution for recent years are shown in the 
next table: Mn 


State Racing Taxation: Collection and Distribution 
; ($7000) 


Particulars 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


RACING TAXATION RECEIPTS 


Totalisator tax (@) 00... beeen nee teens 
Bookmakers’ commission and licences .............0000000 0005 1 234 
Stamp duty on bookmakers’ tickets... 0.0.0.0... 0.00.0 cece eee 


DISTRIBUTION OF RACING TAXATION RECEIPTS 


Paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund .......0.......0....0000- 2 329 
Adjustment (b). 0.0.0. e nee een nee 


Commission payable to racing clubs ..................0.0 000s 


POUh 4o tude oreeduaws 7 PEs Spe oO OR eg eae 2 262 2 785 


(a) Includes amounts received by the Racing and Gaming Commission for payment to Consolidated Revenue. Excludes 
amounts retained by the Totalisator Agency Board. . ; ae 
(b) An adjustment item is necessary to reconcile items referring to different accounting periods. 


The turnover on which taxes were levied are as follows: 
Betting: Bookmakers’ and Totalisator Turnover 


($7000) 
* 1974-75 1975-76 


63 032 
(a) 11 378 


Turnover 1976-77 


47 651 
35 347 


Licensed bookmakers .... 2.000000... 00 eee 
Totalisator.....:............0..-.0. bhi hate ok Midd Meteora ae 


(a) Year ended 31 July. 
State Taxation on Lotteries 


From 1942 (when the Federal Government became the sole collector of income tax), 
lotteries conducted from Hobart by Tattersalls (George Adams Estate) were Tasmania’s chief 
source of revenue through State taxation. On 14 July 1954, the promoters transferred their 
operations to Victoria. A new organisation—Tasmanian Lotteries—was granted a licence and 
operated until 30 September 1961, when the proprietor surrendered the licence. No operator 
is. now licensed. 


In September 1960, the Racing and Gaming Act 1952 was amended to permit 
agreements with other states for the sale of their lottery tickets in Tasmania. Under an 
agreement with the Victorian Government, Tattersalls was allowed to sell tickets through 
accredited Tasmanian representatives; the Victorian Government was to pay quarterly to the 
Tasmanian Government 15's per cent of the value of subscriptions made as a result of this 
concession, For the purpose of public finance statistics, these amounts are classified not as 
‘taxation’ but as ‘payments from other states’. 


The following table shows the payments made under the interstate agreement since 1969- 


Payments to Tasmanian Government Based on Sale of Tattersalls Lottery Tickets 


($) 


Amount 


TOT LT ook ee eee as 179 343 - : 300 810 
197273 oe ish iocansacetusaisiest entice ot 200 059 330 660 
cents natettcats detceente eee 227 770 , (a) 1 065 487 


(a) Includes $135 533 due for the year 1975-76 but not received until. July 1976. 
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Fees and Licences under the Licensing Act 

The State raises revenue from hotels, clubs, restaurants and liquor wholesalers by: (i) 
licensing; and (ii) imposing ‘percentage fees’ based on turnover for the year preceding 
collection. 


Fees and Related Licences Collected Under the Licensing Act 
($000) 


1974-75 


Tax or Licence 1975-76 
Percentage fees (a) 0.00... ccc cee bes 
Publicans’ and other licences under the Licensing Act .... 
Wholesale licences 0.0.0.0... 00.0.0 cece cece eee eee 580 


(a) Based on liquor purchases by hotels and direct sales by wholesalers to the public. 


Casino Tax and Licence Fees 


The rate of casino tax and the licence fee were established by an agreement made in 
September 1968 between the State Treasurer, Federal Hotels Ltd and Australian National 
Hotels Ltd. The agreement was ratified by the Wrest Point Casino Licence and Development 
Act 1968. The casino tax is calculated according to a graduated scale based upon monthly 
gross profit and is payable monthly. Initially rates ranged from five per cent of gross profit 
where that profit was less than $25 000 for the month to 30 per cent where the gross profit 
exceeded $125 000. The licence fee was fixed at $2 500 per month. 


-Early in 1975 the State Government received a submission from Australian National 
Hotels Ltd for changes in the tax scale. As a result, the effective maximum rate of tax was 
reduced to 25 per cent. This reduction was effected, from 1 June 1975 to 30 November 1976, 
by the remission of one sixth of the tax paid through an appropriation from Consolidated 
Revenue. An amendment to the Act passed in November 1976 reduced the actual maximum 
rate of tax to 25 per cent. In this Chapter, taxation receipts have been recorded net of the 
remission of casino tax and, consequently, total receipts and expenditure for Consolidated 
Revenue are slightly less than the totals recorded by the State Treasurer. 


Details of casino. taxation collections are shown in the following table: 


Casino Tax and Licence Fees 
($’000) 


Particulars 


1974-75 1975-76 

1 790 (a) 1 646 
30 28 

1 820 1 674 


(a) Total tax: paid $1 975 000; amount of remission. $329 000. 


Casino tax 
Licence fee 


Tobacco Tax and Licence Fees 


Tobacco licence fees were suspended from 1 July 1974 by force of the Tobacco 
(Suspension) Regulations 1974. Tobacco tax was not required to be collected from 1 April 
1974. Receipts amounting to $1 155 collected in 1975-76 related to arrears due for 1974-75. 


Further References 
ABS Publications Produced by the Canberra Office 


Public Authority Finance: State and Local Authorities (5504.0) (annual, 1975-76 issue released 27-1-78). 
Public Authority Finance: Taxation (5506.0) (annual, 1976-77 released 1-6-78). 


Other Publications , 


Report of the Auditor-General and the Statement of Public Accounts (published annually by the Tasmanian 
Government Printer, Hobart). : 
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DEMOGRAPHY 


POPULATION 


Introduction 


Census of 30 June 1976 


For tables showing the main characteristics of the Tasmanian population, see a later 
section ‘Census 1976: Characteristics of the Population’. The section includes a brief summary 
of the processing of the 1976 Census. 


Post-Enumeration Surveys 


Post-enumeration surveys designed to measure the degree of error were conducted after 
both the 1976 and 1971 censuses. Net under-enumeration was derived by comparing results 
from the Census and the post-enumeration survey for the same individuals, and identifying 
omissions and duplications in the Census. 


Tasmania’s under-enumeration was found to be 1-116 per cent in the 1976 Census (2-709 
per cent for Australia) which was a significant increase in the level of under-enumeration 
nationally compared with the 1971 Census. Therefore, it was decided to adjust the 1976 
population count for each state and territory. The local government area, statistical division 
and sub-division and urban centre figures have also been adjusted, though figures for 
bounded localities and collection districts have not been adjusted. 


Source of Population Figures 


There are two principal methods by which population figures are obtained: (i) by census 
count; and (ii) intercensal estimates based on the application of vital and migration statistics 
to census based data. The second method involves taking account of natural increase (excess 
of births over deaths), and net migration (excess of arrivals over departures) and applying 
these net figures to information obtained from an earlier census, the result being termed an 
iniercensal estimate. After each census, the estimates for the newly-completed intercensal 
period are revised to adjust for the difference between the new census result and the 
comparable estimate. 


Censuses were conducted by the State in 1841, 1847, 1851, 1857, 1861, 1870, 1881, 1891 
and 1901; the Australian Statistician became responsible for censuses with the establishment 
of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics (now the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics) and conducted them in 1911, 1921, 1933, 1947, 1954, 1961, 1966, 1971 and 1976. 


Population from 1820 


The table that follows is based on the traditional historical series and has been compiled 
to show the population at the end of each decade from 1820, masculinity, the natural increase 
and the average annual growth in total population for each decade. 
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Historical Summary of Tasmanian Population in Decades 


Average annual 
increase 
for decade (c) 


Estimated population (a) 


Year Masculinity 
(b) From 
In total natural 
Females Persons population increase 
(a) 

1820°(€) ings cad sore des a. 
1830 (€) cucceegee ede ee 1 888 na. 
1840 (e). 0... eee 2 172 106 
B50 i dicey a osksnun Sia, seed beat 2 287 656 
1860 5.5 bh bee ee as 1214 
TODO so tendsenn ty a ele 1 622 
VB80 rec oe artes oe giant 1 542 
18906 occu nce on ohn sees 2 496 
1900 oss, hk Meee 2 776 
1910 wosths Gueaaat gece: 3 322 
iS 7) | eee ee a 3 649 
1930 Sy Siitcdidinn kine ser acs 3 127 
1940 5 coh te eanusten als % 2 438 
1950 oi iessiciones tesa eee es 3 768 
W960 iis eee et ewenee ne § 523 
LODO retract Dae bebade SS 5 116 


Rig Rovke Manag each ee Ses 205 590 


(a) Up to 1900, at 31 December; from 1910, at 30 June. 

(b) Number of males per 100 females. 

(c) Decade ending in year shown. 

(d) Excess of births over deaths in calendar years. 

(e) Imperial military establishment of about 1 000 troops included: excluded after 1842. 
(f) Average calculated for seven years of present decade. 


Comparison With Other States 


The following table compares the Tasmanian population at censuses from 1901 with that 
of other states and territories (full-blood Aboriginals are included from 1966): 


Australia: Census Populations of States and Territories (a) (b) 
(7000 Persons) 


1947 | 1954 | 1961 | 1966 (b)} 1971 (c)} 1976 (c) 


(a) Censuses of 1911 and 1921 are not shown. 
(b) Includes full-blood Aboriginals from 1966. 


(c) Adjusted for under-enumeration. Census figures up to 1966 are as recorded. 
(d) Part of N.S.W. prior to 1911. 


The average annual increase in population for Tasmania from 1971 to 1976 (based on 
adjusted population) was 0-85 per cent. The corresponding Australian annual rate of 
population increase was 1-47 per cent. 
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Arrivals and Departures 


Net migration, on a de facto basis for any period, is the difference between arrivals and 
departures, such movements being reported by the shipping companies and airlines. ‘Arrivals’ 
in the following table applies to all persons arriving in Tasmania from overseas or from other 
Australian states; it includes Tasmanians returning home. Similarly, ‘departures’ applies to all 
persons leaving Tasmania for overseas or for other Australian states; it includes visitors 
returning home from Tasmania. The table below shows annual arrivals and departures and 
also quarterly arrivals and departures for recent years. 


Recorded Arrivals and Departures: Tasmania (a) 


Quarter ending Arrivals _| Departures 

ut baad atglabe aetna 296 186 297 069 1976—March....... 148 623 156 019 
W970 econ td fae ache Gk Ms oed 320 867 323 449 June ........ 121 320 131 939 
DOT et tdiecan tcbeds Sein bed 340. 163 340 642 September ... 105 599 104 829 
1972 ails cei oeebeyitn 356 689 355 512 December ... 129 736 114 678 
TOT BE ii Sh aueaca tutes erties 450 794 448 765 
WT 4 cia de lian oh aes 502 813 502 649 1977—March ....... 151 967 164 341 
197 Sein Geis entering s Riee bees 509 285 514 415 June. ........ 116 974 124 167 
197 Orin oe oc ectatnt aan 505 278 507 465 September ... 122 077 119 865 
OTT ee i secirnn neha ees 532 558 530 584 December ... 141.540 122 211 


(a) Arrivals and departures ona de facto basis. 


It should be noted that the data shown in the preceding table are compiled only on the 
basis of individual journeys. There is no classification of the arrival or departure figures into 
‘Tasmanians’ and ‘others’ nor is any information obtained about the type of movement 
involved—i.e. whether the arrival or departure is of a permanent, long-term or short-term 
nature. It therefore follows that while increased tourist movements have made a principal 
contribution to the growth in the arrival and departure figures, as shown in the table, it is not 
possible to isolate tourist movements from other movements to and from Tasmania. — 


Population in Local Government Areas 
The next table shows the population in local government areas, statistical divisions and 
sub-divisions for the censuses of 1961, 1966, 1971 and 1976: 


Population in Local Governments Areas and Statistical. Divisions at 30 June 


Local government area 
(statistical. division and 
sub-division in bold type) 


Census (a) 


‘1971 


1976 


Hobart 
Glenorchy 
Clarence 
Brighton 
Kingborough 
New Norfolk 
Sorell 
Bothwell 
Bruny 
Esperance 
Glamorgan 
Green Ponds 
Hamilton 
Huon 
Oatlands 
Port Cygnet 
Richmond 
Spring Bay 
Tasman 


23 140 
2 115 
10 025 
10 217 
2 878 
1 288 
504 

3 436 
1 128 
969 

4 178 
5 460 
2 691 
2 754 
1 673 - 
1 155 


1 108 


130 236 
34 186 


30 236 
2 207 
10 322 
10 315 
3 309: 
1 008 
400 

3 740 
1125 
880 

4 329 
5 264 
2 501 
2 550 
1 658 
1 205 
1 126 


141 311 
33 174 


37 090 
2 330 
10 810 
10 610 
3 630 
810 
310 

3 510 
1 120 
880 

4 060 
4 750 
2 130 
2 070 
1 580 
1 410 
1 030 


153 140 
30 030 


42 360 
4 970 
13 940 
10 240 
4 350 
840 
320 

3 180 
1 330 
870 

3 550 
4870 
2 210 
2 060 
T 690 
1770 
950 


162 660 
30 010 
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Population in Local Government Areas and Statistical Divisions at 30 June—continued 


Local government area 
(statistical division and 
subdivision in bold type) 


Lilydale’ sie akira See Slang 
LOngtord oi coc cetedies ya oh ote betes 
St Leonards 
WeStOULY: 203.028 di he ews ka ened 

Tamar 


Campbell Town 
Binal fa Fis. a Rasiars bina hired ce tuted 
Flinders 


ROSS bee ea wees sk ahacisis antat gute Soda a 8 greed A 


King Island 
Latrobe 
Penguin... 0.0.0... 
Ulverstone 
Wynyard 


Gormanston 
Queenstown 
Strahan 


Migratory 


TASMANIA 


Census (a) 
33 080 
12 550 
4 820 
1 600 
6 790 
8 830 
5 430 
18 400 
5 530 
97 030 
1 620 
2 930 
980 
1 650 
2 260 
550 
3 980 
13 970 
16 745 18 611 19 940 19 620 
7733 7 884 7 980 7770 
14276 | 16758 19 790 21550 
4167 | 5614 5 320 4110 
2 784 2 462 2 790 2 750 
4 367 4 807 5 110 5 570 
4 673 4 677 4 790 5 020 
9 365 10 150 11 050 12 190 
8 835 9564. | 10600 11 680 
72. 945 80 527 87 370 90 260 
507 540 490 400 
4624 4 393 5 120 4720 
565 470 450 440 
367 698 1 940 2 080 
3191 3 489 4 360 5 220 
9 254 9 590 12 360 12 860 
82 199 90 117 99 730 | 103 120 
879 675 410 570 
371 436 | 390220 | 407 360 


(a) Census figures for 1961 and 1966 are as recorded; 1971 and 1976 Census figures have been 


adjusted for under-enumeration. 
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Distinction Between Urban and Rural 


After the Censuses of 1954 and 1961, the Commonwealth Statistician published a 
population classification using the terms ‘metropolitan’, ‘urban’, and ‘rural’. Delineation of 
the urban boundaries was subjective and the methods used were not completely comparable 
between states. 


In order to develop an objective definition of ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ areas, Dr G. J. R. Linge 
of the Australian National University was commissioned by the Commonwealth Statistician to 
make a report. 


At the 31st Conference of Statisticans in 1969, the following resolutions relating to the 
delimitation of urban areas based substantially on Dr Linge’s report were passed: 

(i) At each Census a boundary shall be defined for each population cluster of 1 000 
or more population (special rules apply to known holiday resorts). These 
clusters are to be known as urban centres, and are moving boundaries 
which are to be adjusted after each Census. 


(ii) Around each urban centre with a population of at least .100 000, a further 
boundary shall be defined to contain the anticipated urban development 
for a period of at least 20 years. This boundary which is fixed, should 
delimit an area which is socially and economically oriented towards the 
urban centre. 

(iii) In delimiting urban centres with 25 000 or more population, all contiguous 
census collection districts which have a population density of 200 or more 
ate per square kilometre shall be included (subject to certain special 
rules). 

(iv) Urban centres with less than 25 000 population shall be delimited subjectively 
(e.g. by the inspection of aerial photographs, by field inspection, etc.). 


Revised Criteria, 1976 


For the 1976 Population Census, the statisticians agreed that the concept of inner and 
outer boundary be adopted for .all towns and cities with populations of 25 000 or more 
persons. (Previously this concept was only applied to cities with a population of at least 
100 000), This decision affected Tasmania since the Launceston area met these criteria. The 
Launceston Statistical District was therefore established. 


Populations Centred on Hobart and Launceston 


Populations centred on Hobart and Launceston are compiled and published on a two 
boundary basis for each centre. For Hobart the two boundary concept was introduced in 1966; 
for Launceston in 1976. The boundaries are: 

(i) A fixed outer boundary to enclose expected urban growth over the next 20 to 30 
years. For Hobart this is the Hobart Statistical Division which is broadly 
the cities of Hobart and Glenorchy, Clarence municipality and parts of 
Kingborough, New Norfolk, Brighton and Sorell municipalities. The 
comparable’ Launceston area is the Launceston Statistical District 
comprising the city of Launceston and parts of seven neighbouring 
municipalities. See Chapter two for maps of the two areas. 

(ii) A moving inner boundary which moves out towards the fixed outer boundary as 

“urban growth occurs. Urban Hobart comprises the contiguous urban 
portions of the cities of Hobart and Glenorchy and of the municipalities of 
Clarence and Kingborough. It stretches from Granton in the north to 
Taroona in the south on the western shore of the Derwent and on the 
eastern shore from Risdon Vale southward to Tranmere and Rokeby. 
Urban Launceston is the continuous area of urban development centred 
on Launceston City and includes parts of the municipalities of 
Beaconsfield, Westbury, Evandale, St Leonards and Lilydale. 

The following tables give details of the components of the Hobart Statistical Division and 
Launceston Statistical District: 
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Population of Hobart Statistical Division 


Components 


1971 (a) 


Urban Hobart .... 0... teen ened 129 928 


Other urban centres— 


1976 (b) 
132 027 


Urban New Norfolk ....0..0.0.0.0.0.0000 00.00 ee 6 827 
Urban Kingston-Blackmans Bay .................-.- 6 398 
Urban Sorell-Midway Point..................2..2.00. 2 231 
Urban Lauderdale ...........0.00. 000d 1 923 


Urban Bridgewater. ........ 0. cece eee eee eee 2 811 
Urban Dodges Ferry. .......... 0.0 cece eee eee (e) 442 


Total other urban ........... 0... eee eee eee eed 13 885 20 632 
Total Urban. oni n hoe. se beasads Seba pened 143 813 152 659 
RU alte. S555 secsce hele hcqce, BSieee bed Od a Wha AB Tie Baa gece eked 9 403 


10 001 
153 216 


162 660 


(a) As recorded. 
(b) Adjusted for under-enumeration. 
(c) Population of less than 1 000 persons and thus not classified as an urban centre. 


(d) Population of less than 1 000 persons and failed to méet the housing density criterion used for holiday 
resorts. 


(e) Although the population was less than 1 000 persons at 30 June 1976, Dodges Ferry has been included as 
urban in 1976 because the housing density criterion, used for holiday resorts, has been met. 


Population of Launceston Statistical District 


Census 30 June] Census 30 June 
1971 (a) 1976 (b) 


Urban Launceston ............0. 0000 c eee ened 62 241 


Components 


Other urban centres— 


Urban Beauty Point .............0. 0008 eee ee eee 
Urban George Town ........... 0.00. 
Urban Longford .........0..00 0.20 e eee eed 1 825 
Urban. Perth iis ccc ceive dle gidiae ba 86 4S Ne oe aes 1 166 


(a) Figures as recorded. 
(b) Adjusted for under-enumeration. 
(c) Delineated in 1976. 


Urban and Rural Population of Tasmania 


The urban-rural proportion of each Tasmanian local government area is set out in the 
table below; also the proportion of the State’s population contributed by each local 
government area. Localities are classified as urban if they have populations exceeding 1 000 
persons; in the case of centres with a population of 25 000 or more, it is also necessary to have 
a population density of 200 or more per square kilometre (special rules have been applied in 
the case of holiday resorts where housing density is taken into account). 
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Local government area 
(statistical division 
and sub-division 
in bold type) 


Persons 


Number Per cent 


Population in Local Government Areas Classified as Urban or Rural at Census, 30 June 1976 


Urban 
Launceston 


Hobart (H) ....... = 
Glenorchy (H) «2.3.5. = 
Clarence Tyran: j - 
Brighton th (S) - 
Kingborough (H) (S).... = 
New Norfolk (H) (S).... 10 240 2°51 | 3 413 - 6 827 
Sorell : 4 350 1:07 2119 - - 2 231 
Bothwell 840 0-21 840 - ra - 
Bruny 320 0-08 320 = = = 
Esperance 3 180 0-78 3 180 - - = 
Glamorgan S) sagan os 1 330 0-33 907 - - 423 
Green. Ponds (SP och teed 870 0-21 870 of - = 
Hamilton See Sikate es 3 550 0:87 3 550 = = zs 
Huon 3 Scie se aie 4 870 1:20 3 500 = ox 1 370 
Oatlands (S) ferescande 2210 0-54 2210 - - - 
Port Cygnet (S)icsitartics 2 2 060 0-51 2 060 - = = 
Richmond (S) cs) sarisicens 1 690 0-41 1 690 a = = 
Spring Bay (SY isloncrecs 1770 0-43 1411 - - 359 
Tasman (S).0...... 950 0-23 950 - - - 
|. 
HOBART (a).............. 162 660 39-93 10 443 132 027 - 20 190 
SOUTHERN (a)....... city 30 010 7:37 27 858 - = 2 152 
Launceston ...............00.. 33 080 8-12 = = 33 080 = 
Beaconsfield 12 550 3-08 5 950 = 5 566 1 034 
Deloraine .................... 4 820 1-18 2 936 - = 1 884 
Evandale.......... 1 600 0:39 1 555 - 45 = 
George Town 6 790 1:67 1377 - = 5 413 
Lilydale ........... 8 830 2:17 2 351 oat 6 479 = 
Longford.......... 5 430 1-33 2 439 = = 2991 
St.Leonards........ 18 400 4-52 1127 at 17 273 = 
Westbury..........0...0.00.0. 5 530 1-36 3 316 se 1 186 1 028 
23-82 21 051 = 63 629 12 350 
0-39 1 620 = = a 
0-72 2 930 = = = 
0-24 980 oa oe = 
0-41 1 650 = = - 
0-55 2 260 = = = 
0-14 550 - a i 
0:98 1 384 - - 2 596 
3-43 11 374 = - 2 596 
27-25 3245 | =| 63. 629 14 946 
BUPMIe 5 28h bho Richland ME owsw 19 620 4-82 3 290 - - 16 330 
Circular Head 7770 1-91 4 463 - - 3 307 
Devonport 21 550 $-29 2077 = - 19.473 
IROntiShh: fo iesiesieiied haved corner as 4110 1-01 4110 a = = 
King Island oe 2 750 0-68 2 750 = = = 
Latrobe ............... ot 5 570 1:37 2 353 = = 3217 
Penguin ............... pal 5020 1-23 2 462 - - 2 558 
Ulverstone x 12 190 2:99 3 202 - - 8 988 
Wynyard .......00.0 0.0, 11 680 2-87 4377 2 7 7 303 
t— 
North Western ................ 90 260 | 22-16 29 084 - = 61 176 
| ais ee oe 
Gomanston 400 0-10 400 ~ = ee 
Queenstown 4 720 1:16 100 - - 4 620 
Strahan: vecotsa ieee hea vec 440 - - = 
Waratah... ee 2 080 - - 1212 
Seen aN sss sediotes wesley Org eace 5 220 - - 4 383 
Western ....0...........0005. 12 860 - - 10 215 
MERSEY-LYELL ......... 103 120 ca = 71 391 
Menoy ae aa ee 


TASMANIA ........0.... 407 360 102 455 132 027 63 629 108 679 


(a) Adjusted for. under-enumeration. 
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Details of Urban Centres and Bounded Localities 


The next table shows the population of each urban centre and bounded locality as 
determined at the 1971 and 1976 Censuses: 


Population of Urban Centres and Bounded Localities (a) at Censuses of 30 June 1971 and 1976 


Urban centre or 
bounded locality 


Beaconsfield ............| 950 | | 936 | Margate.............. 
Beauty Point............| 869 | 1034 | Maydena............. 
Bicheno................) 284 | 414 | Mole Creek........... 
Bothwell ...............| 386 | 389 | NewNorfolk.......... 
Bracknell...............J 274 | = 271 | Oatlands ............. 
Branxholm ............. Dione Suerdi cays tee cos 
Bridgewater ............} 229 | 2811 | Penguin.............. 
Bridport................ Di aietscn hiya ah odyers outs 
Burnie-Somerset ........| 20087 | 19189 | Poatina............... 
Campbell Town ........., 916 | 936 } Pontville ............. 
Carrick. ................ .. | 227 | PortSorell............ 


Richmond ............ 
Rid gly «25 fats eine es 
Ringarooma.... is 
Rosevery apeeets 


Cygnet ci eke es 
Deloraine .............. 
DEP Vivien oss ona ads 
Devonport.............. * 
Dodges Ferry ........... 442 | Rossarden............. 
Dover..................} 462 |. 408 | StHelens............. 
Dunalley ............0.. 
Electrona............... 
Evandale ............... 


Savage River.......... 
Scottsdale ............ 
Seven Mile Beach...... 
Sheffield ............. 
Smithton ............. 
Franklin................] 587 | 530 ] Snug....0....0...004. 
Geeveston.............. 
George Town ...........] 4838 | 5413 | Stanley.....7......... 
Gormanston ............ 


Strathgordon.......... 
Sulphur Creek......... 
Swansea.............. 
Hamilton...............) 212 | 222 | Tarraleah............. 
Heybridge veeeceeeeeeeeef 388 | | 378 | Triabunna............ 
Hobart... 2... 

Huonville-Ranelagh...... Turners Beach ........ 
Kettering .......0....... Ulverstone............ 
Kingston-Blackmans Bay .| 3688 | 6398 | Waratah.............. 
Lanena-Blackwall ....°..| | 464 | | 455 | Westbury............. 
Latrobe ................) 2464.] 2428 | Westerway............ 


b) As recorded. : : 
c) Urban centres (localities with 1 000 or more persons recorded at Census) have been adjusted 


(i Bounded localities are population clusters of 200 to 999 persons. 
for under-enumeration. Localities with less than 1 000 persons are as recorded. 


~ 
rs 
= 
86 
i~) 
= 
o 
Q 


1977 


lities, 
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Muni 
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ion Density: Tasmani 


Populat 


Density/km? 


1000 + 


-999 


500 


100 - 499 
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1976 CENSUS: CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION 


The Bureau runs the Census every five years under the authority of the Census and 
Statistics Act 1905. It is not merely a head count. A wide range of characteristics useful to 
demographers, social workers, economists, planners, etc., are collected. The Census is 
conducted on a de facto basis, i.e. persons are counted where they spent census night 
regardless of where they usually live. Some data on place of usual residence are also collected 
and some tables based on usual residence are available from the Census. 


Processing the 1976 Census 


The 1976 Census was processed in two phases. Preliminary processing was undertaken by 
State offices of the Bureau. A complete count of the population classified by age, sex, marital 
status, birthplace (Australia, United Kingdom, other) was produced. Government budgetary 
decisions caused further processing to be delayed until 1977-78. Before final processing began 
further financial cuts were imposed and the Bureau had to review its processing plans. The 
decision was made that a sample of schedules would be processed at the final phase. The 
sample scheme adopted was: 

(i) Process all schedules from non-private dwellings (motels, hostels, gaols, etc.). 
(ii) Process all schedules from private dwellings in the Northern Territory. 

(iii) Process 50 per cent of schedules from private dwellings in all other states and the 
A.C.T. This sample was selected as the collection district (CD) level by 
randomly selecting either the first or second private dwellings in the CD 
and then systematically taking every second private dwelling after that. All 
persons within selected dwellings were included in the sample. 


When determining the best sample scheme consideration was given to: (i) the need to 
provide sufficiently accurate estimates of different categories of people (hence the decision to 
process all schedules from non-private dwellings and the Northern Territory), and (ii) the 
ease with which the sample could be manually selected during processing. 


The sample size for Australia was 6:5 million persons. This huge sample ensured 
adequate representation of all components of the Australian population and reliable 
estimates for minority groups. 


It should be noted that a sample of 50 per cent of private dwellings in a CD would not 
necessarily contain 50 per cent of the people living in private dwellings in that CD. Therefore, 
CD sample counts were not multiplied by two to get a CD estimate. A factor, usually very 
close to two, was applied. Factors were chosen so as to give male and female counts which 
were consistent with the preliminary processing CD counts. Final counts of dwellings were 
obtained by multiplying by two. 

The following points should be noted: 

(i) Since only 50 per cent of private dwelling schedules were processed it is likely 
that estimates differ from the results that would have been obtained if all 
returns had been processed. In general terms the larger the estimate the 
closer it should be to the answer given by a full count. For a full 
explanation of sampling and its effects upon census estimates see Making 
Sense of the Census, (Catalogue number 2129.0). This booklet is available 

free of charge from any Bureau office. 


(ii) Because the estimates are based on a sample count multiplied by a decimalised 
factor, rounding has been carried out for tabulation and publication 
purposes. During the rounding: (a) ‘males’ plus ‘females’ will not always 
equal ‘persons’; and (b) males, females and persons by characteristics will 
not always add to their respective totals. 

(iii) The counts shown in the census tables in this section have not been adjusted for 
under-enumeration. This was higher for the 1976 Census than for the 1971 
Census. 
(iv) Generally, response to questions was not as good in 1976 as 1971. Consequently 
‘not stated’ for 1976 Census results is usually higher. 
The above points should be borne in mind when comparing details from the 1971 and 
1976 Census analyses. The following tables are only a small selection of the range of 
population classifications available from the Census. 
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Marital Status 
Marital status of the population at the 1971 and 1976 Censuses is shown in the next table: 


Marital Status of the Population at 30 June 


Census 1976 


Persons 


Census 1971 


Particulars 


Proportion 
of total 


Persons Females 


no. per cent no. per cent 

Never married— 
Under 15 years ................. 121 323 31-1 115 665 28-7 
15 yearsand over................ 65 213 70 229 17-4 


Total occk vineckir acting 186 536 86 643 185 894 ‘1 

Married ........... 0.0... e eee 177 057 92 269 185 056 9 
Permanently separated............. 4 798 3 680 6 710 1-7 
Divorced .......0.. 0.0.0 cece eee 3 401 3 219 5 868 15 
Widowed ..............0.. 200200 18 621 15 545 19 340 4-8 
Bene Aad Me Nero 390 413 201 512 201 356 402 868 00-0 


Age Distribution of the Population 


Age is a basic characteristic collected at Census. The following table shows the age 
distribution of the Tasmanian population at the 1971 and 1976 Censuses: 


Age Distribution at 30 June 


Census 1971 Census 1976 


Age at last 
birthday 


Proportion 


Proportion 
of total 


of total 


Persons Persons 


per cent 
~ 10-1 


Nowe) 
~l 


39 263 
40 158 


m 


SL PRLPREAMNANABDWOS 
S| CHUNK HADE SAKE AS 


5 
2 
1 
8 
0 
5 
8 
9 
1 
7 
9 
9 
2 
9 
0 


402 868 


ane 


In the above table no adjustment has been made for under-enumeration. In addition, the 
under-enumeration was not evenly spread across all age groups. Users interested in looking at 
intercensal changes in age groups should refer to age tables adjusted for under-enumeration 
which have been compiled by the Bureau and are available on request. 

The following population pyramid shows the age and sex structure of the Tasmanian 


population at 30 June 1976. Figures used are based on the 1976 Census and have been 
adjusted for under-enumeration. 
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Age and Sex Structure of the Population, 30 June 1976. 


4500 4000 35003000 2500 2000 1500 1000 500 0 0 500 1000 1500 2000 2500 3000 3500 4000 4500 
No. No. 


Birthplace, Period of Residence and Languages Used 


The following tables indicate, among other things, the effect that overseas immigration 
has had upon the ‘Tasmanian population. The impact on Tasmania has been considerably less 
than for other Australian states. 
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Birthplaces of the Population at 30 June 


Census 1971 Census 1976 


Birthplace 


Proportion 


Proportion 
of total 


of total 


Females Persons 


no. per cent per cent 

Australia ........0...0 0.000000 eee 350 150 89-7 89-8 
New Zealand..............0.0004. 0-4 0-4 
United Kingdom and Eire .......... 5:8 11 613 5:7 
Germany. ccs cit Peale eee wolnerns 0-5 1 004 0-5 
GICCCE hee ie ten tae ed Renee 0-2 477 0-2 
Ttalycen tant ie antes toa ene beonies 0-4 891 0-4 
Netherlands................2..... 0:8 1 579 0-7 
Poland 23.scc0t-Sawlviedtas Geass oes 0-4 875 0-3 
Yugoslavia ....................005 0:3 $92 0-2 
Other Europe .................... 0-7 1 866 0-7 
Total Europe ............. 9-1 18 897 8-7 

ASIA Sa occ tests ben hh aeuetindetacaise $4.48 0-4 887 0-4 
7 0 6 (ot: Pe ee ne re ee 0-2 363 0-2 
AMETICE s Ac s3cacpseeiaiwn ie Sthilee eis 0-2 569 0:3 
OUNEE scene cot wea eas INR MT 0-1 218 0-1 
Naaieoag aster each 4 390 413 00-0 | 201 512 201 356 402 868 100-0 


__ At the 1976 Census of the 41 002 persons with an overseas birthplace, 18 340 gave their 
citizenship as Australian. 


The next two tables analyse the overseas born and Australian born by birthplace of 
parents: 


Birthplace of Parents of the Overseas Born Population, Census 30 June 1976 
(Persons) 


Birthplace of mother 


Birthplace of father United Total 
Australia | Kingdom Other overseas 
and Eire | Europe born 


Australia... 0... eee 
United Kingdon and Eire........... 
Other Europe .................... 
Other oicosin.o h pene ed OR ee 
Not stated.....................0.. 


Birthplace of Parents of the Australian Born Population, Census 30 June 1976 
(Persons) 


Birthplace of mother 


Birthplace of father United Total 
Australia |] Kingdom Other Australian 
and Eire | Europe born 


Australia ........00...0..0...005. 305 584 317 839 
United Kingdom and Eire .......... 11 413 17 761 
Other Europe .................... 5 311 11 377 
Othe e854 hig Petes AG Siete 3 2 123 2 885 
Bais Riess Sak Bae pa etasihe eeu ine 1 788 12 004 

Pages 326 220 361 866 
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The next table gives details of the period of residence in Australia for those Tasmanians 
born overseas. For 1976 there was a high level of non-response to this question. (It was 
confirmed as a response problem and not a programming or processing error.) The question 
had been tested in pilot tests prior to the 1976 Census and it had then been much more 


acceptable. 


Period of Residence in Australia of Persons Born Overseas at 30 June 


Period of residence Census 1971 
in Australia 


Proportion 
Persons of total 
overseas 
born 


Residents— 
Under lyear ................... 
lyearandunder2............... 
2 years and under 3 
3 years and under 4 
4 years andunder5.............. 
5 years and under 10 
10 years and over 
Not stated 


- 
x 


ae 
VAI] yVowBwowau 


Total residents 
Visitors 


\o 


Overseas born 


Males 


no. 


386 
556 
410 
377 
467 
2 825 
9 087 
7 241 


21 349 
471 


21 819 


Census 1976 


Females 


no. 


405 
557 
410 
365 
469 
2 591 
7 585 
6 528 


18 910 
273 


19 183 


Persons 


no. 


791 

1 113 
820 
742 
936 

5 416 
16 672 
13 769 


40 258 
744 


41 002 


Proportion 
of total 
overseas 

born 


per cent 


Wf re 


2 
2B) OSOnsnn- 
oO CON A~AINMW OS ~10 


In the 1976 Census a language usage question was asked for the first time. This question 
was asked for all persons aged five years and over. It referred to languages regularly used, not 
all languages that could be spoken or understood by respondents. The usage or otherwise of 


English can be used as an indicator of the degree of assimilation of migrants. 


Use of the English Language by Population Aged Five Years and Over 
Census 30 June 1976 


Australian born 
Language usage 


Overseas born 


Proportion 
of total 


Persons 


; per cent 
English only...................... 94-5 
English plus—one other 1-2 

two other 0-2 
No English ...................005. 7 
Not stated... 0.0.0... eee 4-0 


Total population 
5 years and over........... 


326 222 


Persons 


8 155 
1 280 

536 
1 000 


Occupational Status 
The following table shows the occupational status of the Tasmanian population at 30 


June 1976: 


Proportion 
of total 


per cent 


Total 


5 years and over 


Persons 


14 031 


00 | 40 402 100- 366 624 


‘| Proportion 


of total 


per cent 
92-1 
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Population by Occupational Status at 30 June 


Census 1976 


Proportion 


Census 1971 


Occupational status Proportion 


Persons j of labour Males Females Persons | of labour 
force force 
er cent per cent 
In labour force— E 
Employed— 
Employer, self-employed....... 18 902 12:3 15 390 6 070 21 460 | 12-6 
Wage and salary earner (a) ..... 130 276 85-0 92 447 47 254 139 701 | 81-9 
Unpaid helper ................ 1 037 0-7 441 2 344 2 786 1-6 
Total employed........... 150 215 98-0 108 278 55 668 163 946 96-1 
Unemployed ................. 3 047 | 2:0 4 002 2 676 6 679 3-9 
[mn a 
Total labour force ......, 153 262 100-0 112 281 58 344 170 625 100-0 
[ie rl ee Lee ae ee eee a 
Not in labour force— 
15 years andover................ 237 151 30 188 86 391 116 578 
Under 15 years ................. “Vi 59044; 56621 115 665 | 
Total yo weekly ad 237 151 tc 89 232 143 012 232 243 ats 
on + Site ee 
Total population ........ 390 413 os 201 512 201 356 402 868 bee 


(a) In 1971 ‘wage and salary earners’ were tabulated as ‘employees’. 


Australia follows international definitions in defining the labour force which was defined 
as comprising persons: (i) who worked for payment or profit; (ii) who had a job from which 
they were temporarily absent (e.g. on holiday, sick); (iii) who were temporarily laid-off 
without pay; and (iv) who did not have a job and were actively looking for work. 


Industry of the Population 
At the Census details were obtained about: (i) the type of work done (occupation) by the 
employed; and (ii) the establishment, firm, business in which the employed worked. Type of 
work done is the basis for occupational classification; there may be many different 
occupations within a single firm. Type of productive activity carried on by the business is the 
basis for industry coding. All employees of a single establishment have the same industry 
classification. The next table shows employed persons by industry classification: 


Employed Population in the Labour Force at 30 June by Industry 


Census 1971 Census 1976 
Industry Proportion Proportion 
Persons of total Males Females | Persons of total 
employed | _ | employed 
no, per cent | no. no. no. per cent 
Agriculture, etc.— 
Agriculture and service to agricul} 

ULE: ie eis a teeth teens oe eat 12 085 8-0 7 932 2 947 10 879 6-6 
Forestry and logging............. 1 136 0:8 1 268 | 67 1 335 | 0-8 
Fishing and hunting ............. 551 0-4 426 69 495 0-3 
Notstated....0.....0.. 00.0000, a - 5 | 2 7 | = 

Total agriculture, etc....... 13.772 9:2 9 631 3 085 12 717 78 

+ 
MINING eee eh el 4 579 3-0 3 954 258 4212 2-6 
Manufacturing................0..,. 31 532 21-0 22 796 4 874 27 670 16-9 
Electricity, gas and water........... | 3 682 2:5 2951 230 3 181 19 
Construction ..............00..00. 12 917 | 8-6 11 732 860 12 592 7:7 
Wholesale and retail trade......... | 27.116 18-1 17 930 11 214 29 144 17:8 
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Employed Population in the Labour Force at 30 June by Industry—continued 


Census 1971 


Census 1976 


Industry Proportion Proportion 
Persons of total Males Females Persons of total 
employed employed 
: per cent per cent 
Transport and storage .....:....... 7 595 5-1 5-0 
Communication. ...............00. : 1-9 
Finance, insurance, real estate and 
business services .............6.. 9 861 6:0 
Public administration and defence .. . 7 765 4-7 
Community services ............... 24 511 15-0 
Entertainment, recreation, restaur. 
ants, hotels and personal services . . 9 491 8 
Other and not stated............... 11 400 ‘0 
ein aiiatens 163 946 0 


Religions of the Population 


The question on religion is not compulsory. Results of the 1971 and 1976 Census counts 
for religion are shown in the next table: 


Religions of the Population at 30 June 


Census 1971 Census 1976 


Religion Proportion Proportion 
Persons of total Females Persons of total 
no. no. 
Christian— 

Baptist -....0..............00.0. 8 039 2-1 3 799 4141 7 940 2-0 
Catholic: suis eoeak we oa vad ye 77 250 19-8 37 165 37 927 75 092 18-6 
Church of England .........:...: 169 089 43-3 78 207 80 542 158 749 39-4 
Duthérant. 2.5 eine ene ean cde ed 1 837 0-5 870 843 1.712 0-4 
Methodist. ..........0.......2085 42 173 10-8 17 794 19 313 37 107 9-2 
Presbyterian...............0.8-- 17 281 | 4-4 7 105 7 794 14 899 3-7 
Other Christian................. | 7-4 13 626 15 118 28 744 7-1 
Total Christian ........... 88-2 158 567 165 677 324 244 80-5 

. ! 

Non-Christian— | 
Hebrew.................-...0041 : 61 121 | = 
Muslim ........... 0.00. e eee 133 - 92 43 135 | - 
Other non-Christian ............. 330 On 303 220 §23 | 0-1 
Total non-Christian ....... ' 561 0-1 454 325 7719 0-2 
Not classifiable ............. sssueaats 993 + 0:3 1 229 993 2 223 0-6 
Noreligion................0..005. 20 221 5:2 15 987 11 637 27 625 6-9 
Not stated. ....0. 0.0.0... .00 00008 22 724 47 998 11-9 

bet INE ERA Gu cate 390 413 


Income 


The 1976 Census included a question on income. Users of statistics regard income as a 
basic variable. Cross-classification of various characteristics of the population by income 
allows an accurate socio-economic portrait of the population to be built up. The 1976 Census 
asked people to state the level of income received by ticking one of 14 categories. All income 
was to be included (e.g. child endowment, scholarships, interest payments, and no deductions 
for taxation, superannuation, etc., were to be made. The next table shows the population 
aged 15 years and over by the level of annual personal income received: 


[viuvwusv] fo arf{o saaiysy ayi fo ksaiunoo Kq] OL8I *? ‘IPH [[mupuiy, wos maia v ‘uojsaounvT 


. Columba Falls [Tasmanian Film Corporation] 
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Annual Personal Income Received by Population Aged 15 Years and Over 
at Census 30 June 1976 


Proportion 
Income—amount per annum Females Persons of total 
INE sie sendee os See iestig ae ties Sed ersatta.ig canta aks deeek at shot aa ghar 15:5 
Less than 1500.0... 0... 6:8 
1500 10:2: 000 ive eh aac eee ahd bij ee ays toe 7-6 
Over 2 000 to 3 000 10-6 
Over 3 000 to 4 000 10 179 16 973 5-9 
Over 4 000 to 5 000 8 402 15 801 5°5 
Over 5 000 to 6 000 7719 20 153 7-0 
Over 6 000 to 7 000 7 310 24 297 8-5 
Over 7 000 to 8 000 4 325 21 075 7:3 
Over 8 000 to 9 000 2 572 16 154 5-6 
Over 9 000 to 12 000 3 263 21 360 74 
Over 12 000 to 15 000 854 7 448 2:6 
Over 15 000 to 18 000 207 2 866 1-0 
Over 18.000 6. ciSc ot ean add igutw age oee dies on 198 3 036 1-1 
Not stated soon. cccdc wea ge baba et hb dcee seeded teed 14 734 21 846 7-6 
= 8 


The following table classifies families in private dwellings according to level of family 
income received. For Census purposes family income is defined as the combined incomes of 
the head and spouse, when both are present, or the individual income of the head where no 
spouse is present. 


Family Income: Families in Private Dwellings (Excluding Communes) 
Census 30 June 1976 


Cumulative 
Income— Number of Proportion proportion 
amount per annum families of total of total 

(S) per cent per cent 
Niligiavio dg ie Saeed de Wy Heme ee eee in toe ye 2 040 1-6 16 
Less than.) S005 25 ca.t3.ec5es Sleain seca sie iia Soke eae ae 1 334 1-1 2-7 
T5000 2:000 vcs ek eee meareea aint ae hee nee 3 204 2-6 5-3 
Over 2 000 t03 000........ 0. ee eee eee ee 10 836 8-7 14-0 
Over 3 000 10 4 0000.0. 2 6. ee ee eee 9 120 7:3 21:3 
Over 4 000 to 5 000... 2... eee eee 5 244 4-2 25:5 
Over 5 000 to 6 000... 62. eee eee 7 288 5:8 31:3 
Over 6 000 to7 000... 2... eee eee eee eee 8 828 71 38-4 
Over 7 000 to 8 000... 6... eee eee 10 002 8-0 46:5 
Over 8 000 to9 000..... 20... eee ee eee 9 046 7:3 53-7 
Over 9 000 to 12 000... 6... eee eee 17 866 14-3 68-0 
Over 12 000 to 15 000......... 0... 11 918 9-6 77-6 
Over 15 000 to 18 000... 2... eee eee 7 186 5-8 83-4 
Over 18000: gti heer aad eae spades Gece sae 7 100 5:7 89-1 
Not stated: ..... is A batpe inclie SrA, BG fe RR eee, ah os tr eee 13 612 10-9 100-0 

. Total families in private dwellings 
(excl. communes) ..............-.0 00002 124 624 100-0 


Family Type 


The next table analyses families in private dwellings according to family type and head of 
family. In the 1976 Census ‘Commune’ was recognised as a family type for the first time. It 
consists of head (who is also head of the household) and all commune. members. Many 
communes may not have been identified in the Census since, to be classified as a commune, 
all the respondents had to describe themselves as commune members. 
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Families in Private Dwellings: By Family Type and Sex of Head of Family 
Census 30 June 1976 


Head of family Total families 


ita | Rea | ei | 


Family type 


Proportion 
of Total 


per cent 
Head only....... 000... 0 02 ec eeceeeee 18-4 
Head, childrenonly .........05.... 0.0000 000005 41 
Head, spouse only. ...... 0.0... elec eee ee eee 22:5 
Head, spouse, children.....................000, 30-7 
Head, other adults only ....................205. 4-4 
Head, other adults, children .................... 15 
Head, spouse, other adults ..................... 8-2 
Head, spouse, other adults, children 10-1 


Commune ......5 0... ccc cece epee reece! 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Summary of Principal Statistics 


Vital statistics (births, deaths and marriages) are compiled from details registered with 
the Registrar-General of Tasmania and refer to registrations processed during the periods 
specified. The principal] number and rates relating to vital statistics in Tasmania for recent 
years are given in the following table: , 


Summary of Vital Statistics 


Rate per 1 000 of 


mean population Infant 


mortality 
(deaths 
under one 
Deaths | year per 
1 000 live 
births) 


Number registered 


Year 


Marriages. Live Deaths 
births 


deaths |Marriages Live 
(a) births 


6 982 | r 3 340 


(a) Deaths under one year; included also in total deaths. 


Crude Rate Comparisons 


The rates per 1 000 of mean population for births, deaths and marriages are referred to as 
crude rates. It will be seen, in regard to marriages, that not all the population is ‘at risk’, 
children and those already married being obvious excluded examples. Similarly, births are 
clearly events related to certain fertile age groups of women and not to the total population, 
births also are related to the number of married persons and to the age structure of the 
married proportion of the community. Finally, deaths have a definite relationship with the 
numbers of each sex and the age structure of the community. Crude rates are valid measures 
of comparison in the short term only. 


Subject to this limitation, the following Tasmanian historical comparisons exist as from 


(i) Crude marriage rate: highest 10-51 (1946); lowest 5-50 (1859 and 1896). 
(ii) Crude birth rate: highest 36-63 (1884); lowest 16-40 (1977). 
(iii) Crude death rate: highest 17-41 (1883); lowest 7-70 (1960). 
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It is probably significant that 1946 was the year of rapid demobilisation after World War 
II and that a similar marriage trend was recorded for 1919 and 1920 after World War I. The 
crude birth rate for 1977 (16-40 per 1 000 of mean population) is the lowest recorded. The 
popularly accepted theory attributes the current low figure to deliberate family planning. This 
1s supported by the fact that, although girls born in the post-war period have now entered the 
ranks of those likely to marry and have therefore increased the number of potentially fertile 
women, the fertility rate is declining (as described in a later section under ‘Births’). 


Review of Infant Mortality 


Infant mortality relates to the number of deaths under one year and the rate is expressed 
as the number of such deaths per 1 000 live births. It follows that comparisons over long 
periods of time are valid and not affected by the limitations attached to crude rates. The 
following table shows infant mortality rates by decade from 1880 and for recent years: 


Infant Mortality Rates (Deaths under One Year Per 1 000 Live Births) Selected Years from 1880 


The peak year since 1880 was 1883 with a rate of 124-0. In the period 1880-1910, the 
annual infant mortality rate exceeded 100 on 14 occasions. There has been a steady 
improvement in infant mortality rates over the past 50 years. The rate for the period 1916- 
1920 was 64, for the year 1961, 16-8, and in 1976 a record minimum of 11-5 was achieved. 

At the turn of the century, 20 to 25 per cent of all deaths were those of infants under one 
year. The rapid fall in infant mortality rates had a marked effect on the crude death rates as 
infant deaths are a component of total deaths. Infant mortality has fallen largely due to 
advances in medical science enabling the control of disease and the development of 
techniques to reduce perinatal deaths; improvements in child care and nutrition also have 
made a significant contribution. 


Marriages 


The following table summarises the number of marriages registered and the crude rate 
since 1880: 


Marriages and Crude Marriage Rates, Selected Years from 1880 


Marriages Marriages 


ter [oud st 


(a) Number of marriages per 1 000 of mean population. 


The following table gives the average age of brides and bridegrooms in recent years based 
on ‘age last birthday’ figures: 
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Average Age of Bridegrooms and Brides (Years) 


1971 1972 1973 1974. 1975 


Particulars 


Average age of bridegrooms— 


Bachelors.................00050. 24-0 23-9 - 23:5 23-8 

Widowers .......00.0.... 0000005. 55:5 57-9 58-9 57-0 55:3 

Divorcees ....0...0..00. 000 b eee 38-7 38-4 38-5 37:3 - 37-7 
All bridegrooms ............ 


Average age of brides— 


Spinsters.......0.0.0.0.0...00..00.000. 21-2 21-2 21:2 20-8 21:2 
WdOWS 3 eid dere ee GAR ee 48-6 47-9 
Divorcees............65..00200. 35-7 33-9 


dic wayeod emai ay 23-1 23:2 23-3 23-2 


The next table analyses the ages of all bridegrooms and brides contracting marriages 
registered in 1976: 
Age of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1976 


Bridegrooms 
Age last birthday (years) - 
Number | Per cent of Per cent of 
total total 


The following three tables show: (i) the number of persons under 21 years of age 
marrying; (ii) the conjugal condition of persons marrying; and (iii) marriages according to the 
type of marriage ceremony conducted, for a six-year period. 


Marriages: Persons Under 21 Years of Age 


Persons under 
21 years 


Age in Years 


Year 
Percentage 
of all 


15 | 16 
marriages 
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Marriages: Persons Under 21 Years of Age—continued 


Persons under 
21 years 


Age in Years 


Year 
Percentage 
of all 
marriages 


Number 


Brides 


Conjugal Condition of Persons Marrying 


Bridegrooms Brides 
Total 


Divorcees jmarriages 


Bachelors | Widowers | Divorcees 


Spinsters 


Particulars of celebration 


Religious rites— 
Church of England...............4 
Catholic si. 55 ceechissen thy perce 
Presbyterian 
Methodist .....................0. 
Congregational................... 
Baptist ioc oi 2ee sidenote vps mace 
Churches of Christ......0..0...... 
Salvation Army .................. 


Other: ee scouts Pan ans baked emai 


ene 


(a) Marriages contracted before registrars. 


Divorce 


The Matrimonial Causes Act 1860, as amended, provided for divorce in Tasmania until 1 
February 1961, when Australia came under a uniform divorce law, the Matrimonial. Causes 
Act 1959, passed by the Federal Parliament. The Family Law Act 1975 came into effect on 5 
January 1976, replacing the Matrimonial Causes Act 1959. The main changes were the 
creation of the Family Court of Australia and the alteration of the grounds for divorce to the 
sole ground of irretrievable breakdown of marriage after 12 months separation. The 
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commencement of the Family Court of Australia had a dramatic effect on the figures. In 1976 
dissolutions of marriage represented 50-62 per cent of the number of marriages contracted for 
that year (1 760 dissolutions compared with 3 477 marriages). 


_ The increase in the number of dissolutions up to 1970 is illustrated in the historical table 
which follows: 


Dissolutions of Marriage Granted (a): Summary from 1881 


Maximum in decade Minimum in decade 


Decade ending— 


(a) Includes nullities of marriageand judicial separations. 


The following table gives the number of petitions filed by husbands and wives 
respectively, and the number of dissolutions of marriage during the recent years. Every 
decree of dissolution of marriage is: now, in the first instance, a decree nisi and is normally 
made absolute after a period of one month. Previously the period was three months. 


Petitions Filed and Dissolutions Granted 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 


221 237 281 309 287 
267 288 354 444 444 


ee ee 


Dissolutions (b) granted on petition of-— 
Husband 30). icscc catvaia see Gia lae de egy, 198 200 186 240 242 
Mesos as fevaacbeniene a aa mera Soe Lae ea cocoeen ee aa ea 296 349 


Particulars 1976(a) 
Petitions for dissolution (6) filed by— 
Husband 
Wife 


Total petitions 


(a) The Family Law Court came into operation in se | Me 
(b) Includes nullities of marriage and judicial separations: two nullities were granted in 1976. 


The following three tables dissect dissolutions of marriage granted during 1976 by ages of 
parties at the time of marriage, by ages of parties at the time of dissolution and by the 
duration and issue’ of marriage: 


Dissolutions of Marriage 1976 (a): Ages of Parties at Time of Marriage 


Total 
husbands 


Age of husband 
(years) 


Age of wife (years) 


Under 60 and Not 
20 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 over stated 


60 and over 
Not stated 


(a) Includes nullities of marriage and judicial separations. 
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Dissolutions of Marriage 1976 (a):. Ages of Parties at. Time of Dissolution 


Age of husband 
(years) 


Total 
husbands 


Age of wife (years) 


Under 
20 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 


Sich gate arin: MAM 1 - 


60 and Not 
over stated 


(a) Includes nullities of marriage and judicial separations. 


Dissolutions of Marriage, 1976 (a): Duration of Marriage and Issue 


No 
children 


Dissolutions of marriages with— 


1 child 2 3 4 
children | children] children} children 
96 19 6 1 


Duration of marriage 
(years) 


Saat i ataisrtyitora Seavt, ite 46 7 
Sie anagisttoa Seah cat tata 73 30 
Saebieeddenatians tien sige 76 37 


(a) Includes nullities of marriage and judicial separations. 
(b) Under 21 years of age. 


Births 
The following table summarises births and crude birth rates from 1880: 


Number of Births and Crude Birth Rates, Selected years from 1880 


Births 


Year Per 1 000 
of mean 


population 


Per 1 000 
of mean 
population 


Number Number 


The next table shows the number of births classified according to the age of mother for 
recent years: 
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Number of Births Classified According to Age of Mother 


Age group 
(years) 


One observation of interest is that births of males, in total, usually exceed those of 
females. The next table shows births by sex and indicates masculinity: 


Births by Sex and Masculinity 


Particulars 1973 1974 1975 | 1976 | 


Births of— 
ASS Sh US eG SIs PR ace A idaats ges 3744 3 760 3 605 3 464 
BIOS bone heer le Hadas Daleks 3 582 3 638 3 377 3 238 


pilin tts Mec liBey eRe 7 326 7 398 6 982 
Ree eet ee 103-35 106-78 


(a) Number of. male births per 100 female births. 


In the following table, births are analysed by sex and by the age of the mother and 
classified as nuptial or ex-nuptial. 


Births by Sex, Age of Mother and Nuptial State, 1977 


Nuptial births Ex-nuptial births All births 
Age group 
(years) 


_ The table that follows summarises, for a five-year period, births according to whether the 
child was first-born or the issue of a subsequent birth: 


Births by Nuptial State of Mother and First Born or Subsequent Issue 


Particulars 


Nuptial— 


First born (a)... 000 eee eee 2317 
Subsequent birth ...................006, 3 635 
EXx-nuptidls itches pon fede Heer 783 


Total births 0.0.0.0 .....0..... 008. 


(a) In case of multiple births with no previous issue, first child born alive is recorded as ‘First born’ and subsequent child or 
children as ‘Subsequent birth’. 
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_ It should be noted that ‘First born’ in previous tables refers specifically to the union from 
which the child originates; thus a mother married for the second time could be credited with a 
‘First born’ child despite having issue from the previous union. 


Birth Rates 


The crude birth rate is expressed as the number of births per 1 000 of mean population; 
this is obviously an unsatisfactory measure since births are events strictly related to the 
number of women in the fertile age groups. A more satisfactory index is the fertility rate, 
expressed as the number of births per 1 000 women aged 15-44 years. However, there are 
profound differences between the relative fertility of various age groups and a further 
refinement is the calculation of age-specific birth rates. The following table shows age-specific 
birth rates for each five-year age group of females from 10-49 years, the fertility rate 
applicable to all women in the age group 15-44 years and the crude birth rate. 


Birth and Fertility Rates 


Particulars 1973 1974 1975 1976 r 1977 


Age Specific Birth Rates (a) 

Onl ciated ah bce a ani (bse 0-3 0:3 0-3 0-4 0-6 
11D sca opal sean here ittek Wed ie dnsorlcave nese 58-6 54-6 50-0 44-0 45-0 
20 E24 EK cach ance bgt interned aban ieegaabsasaeane Rd 166-9 165-6 153-4 153-0 144-0 
PRA ee ee eee an ee ree: 162-8 163-1 147-1 136:5 146-2 
BO34 se suinnsinn tots S ahs, Uk inde EA 71-4 70-7 61:8 61-2 66-4 
SISO Ftd Aha clined bate oa 27-6 26:3 23-9 19-5 16-1 
AOA ics his deb Site aienes ©L Se DREN 8-2 65 5:8 6-4 4-0 
IS AN es a sity sine hesiaigaetaten arn ks 0-5 0-3 0-3 0-4 0-4 


Fertility Rate (b) 


(a) Number of births per 1 000 women in age groups shown. 
(b) Number of births per 1000 women aged 15-44 years. 
(c) Number of births per 1 000 of mean population. 


Total Fertility, and Gross and Net Reproduction Rates 


Total fertility for a population is obtained either by summing single age-specific birth rates 
for a year and dividing by 1 000 or by summing five-year age-specific birth rates, multiplying 
by five and dividing by 1 000. The result represents the hypothetical number of children a 
woman would bear throughout her child bearing years if she experienced the age-specific 
birth rates for that particular year during her lifetime. 


The gross reproduction rate is derived from total fertility and the ratio of female to total 
births. It indicates the number of female children who would be born on average to women, 
supposing the rates from which it was calculated were to apply throughout the reproductive 
period. It is an indication of the extent to which the population is reproducing itself except 
that it does not allow for females who failed to survive to the end of their childbearing period. 
The net reproduction rate allows for such mortality. It is obtained by multiplying the age- 
specific rates by the survivor proportions in the corresponding age group of the stationary or 
life table population. Mortality in childhood and young adulthood is now so low that there is 
little difference between current gross and net reproduction rates. 


A net reproduction rate of one indicates that the reproduction pattern for the particular 
year is such as to replace the current generation of mothers by an equivalent number of 
daughters, if continued. 


The next table gives total fertility rates and gross and net reproduction rates for Tasmania 
for recent years. The calculations have been based on population age distribution estimates 
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made prior to the availability of 1976 Population Census results and the statistics shown are 
therefore subject to revision. 


Total. Fertility, and Gross and Net Reproduction Rates p 


Gross Net 
Total reproduction | reproduction 
fertility rate rate 


Infant Mortality 


Infant mortality relates to children dying within one year of birth. The table that follows 
analyses such deaths in further detail and shows that the greatest mortality rate is associated 
with infants in their first day of life. To obtain a correct picture of relative risk, it should be 
noted that deaths in the ‘one day and under one week’ class are spread over six days; in the 
‘one week and under four weeks’ class spread over 21 days; and in the final class, spread over 
338 days. 


Infant Mortality: Number of Deaths and Mortality Rates at Specific Ages 


Infant deaths Mortality rate (a) at age specified 


Per 1 000 
live births 


1 week 4 weeks 
and under} and under| and under 
4 weeks | 12 months 


Year Number 


(a) Infant deaths per 1 000 live births. 


Causes of Infant Deaths 


The following table has been compiled on the basis of the Eighth Revision (1965) of the 
International Classification of Diseases (World Health Organisation). 


Infant Mortality: Causes of Death Under One Year 


1974 | 1975 | 1976 


009 Diarrhoeal diseases... 0.0... ce eens 4 2 
036 Meningococcalinfection ....:... 0.0... cc ccc cece eee nes = 
000-008 

010-035} Other general diseases (a) ...... 6.06. e eens 3 
037-315 

320 MeMingltas: oiied tonnes WS dien etn Ser ud cig ava te by Medes sie 


321-389 Other diseases of the nervous system and sense organs 
390-458 Diseases of the circulatory system 2.0.1.0. 
460-466 Acute respiratory infection (except influenza) ................. 
4702474) Tnfltien za vcctor pouse ath hain weak aha tne oie toe aoe Weds Sadpoee Hai 
480-486 Pneumonia... 0... ccc eens 
490-493 Bronchitis, emphysema and asthma............ 0... ccs e eee 
500-519 Other diseases of respiratory system .........0... 0.0 c cece eee 
520-577 Diseases of the digestive system .. 0.00... 0.0.0 


me 
lrmol ine! 


rPelulon!l | 
ellwtinl tli 
for eee heel apo es 


e | 
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Infant Mortality: Causes of Death Under One Year—continued 


1974 | 1975 | 1976 


Cause 


580-629 Diseases of genito-urinary system... ).......00. 00.0 cee eee ee 
680-709 Diseases of skin and subcutaneous tissue...........0.0 000 cece 
710-738 Diseases of muscoloskeletal system and connective tissue. ....... 


740-759 Congenital anomalies .......0. 06.0.0 cece cece eens 16 
760-763 Certain maternal conditions ............. 00000 c cece eee veel 1 
764-768] Birth injury, difficult labour and other anoxic and hypoxia 

772,776 CONdINONS ae eee Cee pak Tee awe ay lu ens 21 16 18 18 


773-775 
777-779 
780-796 Symptoms and ill-defined conditions (b) ..............0 0000005 
800-999 Accidents, poisonings and violence 


769-771 
Other causes of perinatal mortality ....0... 0. ccc eee eee 


(a) Principally infective and parasitic diseases. 
(b) Includes sudden death in infancy syndrome; 33 in 1974, 26 in 1975, 24 in 1976 and 37 in 1977. 
Deaths 


The following table summarises the number of deaths and crude death rates from 1880 to 
1976: 


Number of Deaths and Crude Death Rates, Selected Years from 1880 


Deaths Deaths 


Year 


Number Rate (a) Rate (a) 


(a) Per 1 000 of mean population. 
(b) Lowest on record. 


A marked difference exists between male and female crude death rates: 


Male and Female Deaths and Crude Rates 


Number of deaths Deaths per 1 000 of mean 
population 


Males 


Ratio of 
male to 
female 
crude 
death 
rates 


Females Persons Males Females Persons 


Death Rates for Specific Age Groups 


Previously in this chapter, crude death rates were described as unsuitable for 
comparisons over long periods of time due to changes in the age structure of the community. 
In the following table, this difficulty is overcome by calculating death rates for specific age 
groups. The method employed is to obtain the average annual deaths for specific age groups 
over those three-year periods which are broken into equal parts by a census of population 
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(e.g. 30 June 1947 is the census date for a calculation of rates in the three years, 1946-1948 
inclusive). Rates can then be calculated by comparing the average number of deaths for each 
group with the number of persons in each group as revealed by the census. In theory, the 
calculation of such rates need not be restricted to periods for which a census date forms the 
midpoint but the advantage of accepting such restriction lies in the accuracy of the age 
distribution obtained from the census. In the table, three-year periods have been selected 
appropriate to the censuses of 1947, 1971 and 1976 (the data relate to the Tasmanian 
population): 


Death Rates for Specific Age Groups (a) 


Females Persons 
Age group 


(years) 1946-48 1975-77 | 1946-48 | 1970-72 | 1975-77 | 1946-48 


(a) Rate per 1 000 of the population in the specified age group at census date. 


FEMALES 


Age (years) 
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Causes of Death 


The next table shows causes of death, the rates per 100 000 of mean population and the 
proportion of deaths from each cause based on the Eighth (1965) Revision of the 
International Classification of Diseases (adopted for use in 1968). 

In 1977, diseases of the heart (items 25 to 29) accounted for 35-6 per cent of all deaths 
(1 163 deaths out of the total of 3 269). The comparable figures for 1976 were 1 225 deaths 
(36.1 per cent) out of the total of 3 389 deaths. Other major causes of death in 1977 (with 1976 
figures in brackets) were: cancer, all forms (item 19), 622 (618); cerebrovascular disease, 370 
(424); motor vehicle accidents, 131 (108); and all other accidents, 90 (106). 


Causes of Death: Numbers and Rates, 1977 


Inter- Rate per Percentage 
Cause of death national 100 000. of total 
classifi- deaths of mean deaths 
cation popula- 
tion 
O24 (A) ss carsnacqutneat e Pra De eae Ass As dase tac eanpemlgtet gat (a) 3 1 0-1 
5.Tuberculosis of respiratory system 00.00 oe 010-012 2 oe 0-1 
6. Other tuberculosis including late effects ..................0.. 013-019 2 = 01 
PTD g0ches ign a. ahs as nre Nee LEY sere HAAG NEN SHEL AAA ATES (b) 2 aa 0-1 
17. Syphilis and its sequelae 090-097 = bs = 
18. All other infective and parasitic diseases........... 00.00.0004 (c) 8 ) 0-2 
19, Malignant neoplasms— 
Digestive organs and peritoneum........... dda tiieha thats 150-159 210 Si 6-4 
Trachea, bronchus and lung .......00 0... ccc cee 162 | 120 29 3-7 
Breastes 458 Seacseih asa acre don ede Wedge ana ees geiila titi lina, te ath took Tea? oil dee 174 | 41 10 13 
Genito-urinary organs ..00 0.002 180-189 | 103 25 3-1 
Leuk a@mia voices tai ud lobin,¢.ipb oslnp ton Reng Wma nen ti cntas | 204-207 | 25 6 08 
Other malignant and lymphatic neoplasms............. i (da) / 123 30 3-8 
20. Benign and unspecified neoplasms .......0..2.......-06.0, 210-239 | 2 = 0-1 
21 Diabetes mellitus. ice sckeemy ac cauac aa Maree vetoes Senwalt a 250 H 47 11 1-4 
22. Nutritional deficiencies. .....0..0.00. 000 ccc eee xi 260-269 | = aed Ea 
23, ANGEMIAS rae iaetg wie natatnem deat cag wlQe Phew pny'd t 280-285 7 2 0-2 
2A; SACHA SING io oe cee bay gehsarroy ae (ok awmean tas § peeks be . 320 : 2 = 01 
25, Active rheumatic fever. .....0..0.0. 000... ccc cece eee | 390-392 | 2 - 0-1 
26. Chronic rheumatic heart disease ..............0.....005. fi 393-398 i 26 6 0-8 
27. Hypertensive disease 2.0... ee ees i 400-404 i 38 9 1:2 
28. Ischaemic heart disease .6 0. eee 410-414 H 940 229 28-7 
29. Other forms of heart disease 60.00... eee 420-429 157 38 4:8 
30. Cerebrovascular disease... 0... 4 430-438 | 370 90 11:3 
31. Influenza......... et 470-474 i 1 - = 
32. Pneumonia................ Road ft 480-486 | 144 35 4-4 
33, Bronchitis, emphysema and asthma | 490-493 162 39 5-0 
34. Peptic ulcer. . §31-533 22 5 0-7 
35. Appendicitis: . is ci Feels weve hie dev hee cs AF ps EAA Veda aa 540-543 j 1 a = 
: i ; 550-553 3 1 0-1 
36. Intestinal obstruction and hernia ..................0.0. 000 { 560 9 2 03 
37 CUT ROSIS OF VER” 0/5, 5-15 eater Faby sont pets cgealg ation Daum e ee 571 i 35 9 11 
38, Nephritis and nephrosis 0.00.00... cece cence 580-584 to. 33 8 1:0 
39, Hyperplasia of prostate 00... cece eee 600 | 6 1 0:2 
GO A DOTON S32 2 ecinsra ce: duoy nex 1e4.n ied ood yal ages hea sentir Mescdusciye ae ea enh acid 640-645 | - = 
Other complications of pregnancy, childbirth 630-639 | = i a 
41. {and the puerperium. Delivery without mention \ 
lof complication oe eee tenes 650-678 i = = nie 
42, Congenital anomalies 000.00. icc eens 740-759 i 21 5 0-6 
43 ay injury, difficult labour and other anoxic f 764-768 : 1 ae = 
* and hypoxic conditions .......00 00... cece eee eee 772-776 | 18 4 0-6 
A ye { 760-763 | 1 ey = 
44, Other causes of perinatal mortality. ..... 0.0.0.0... . cece eee | 769-771 5 1 0-2 
| 773-775 = = a 
| 777-779 6 1 0-2 
45, Symptoms and other ill-defined conditions .................. ¢ _ 780-796 52 13 1-6 
. ‘ Remainder 
46, Alb other dis@ase® cs cs sige eeya Seah or yee cua es pechaes ote il of 240-738 251 61 7 
47, Motor vehicle accidents oo... eee es 810-823 131 32 4-0 
48. Allother accidents 2.0.0.0... 0.0 cee ene ars { eee : 5 24 os 
49, Suicide and self-inflicted injuries... 006. 950-959 42 10 13 
50. Allother external causes 2.06.00 960-999 5 1 0:2 
AIRCAUSES i, this Goi Gs sins Salt anise ithiog gyeto Ragyedetes 
(a) 000-009. (See following text for specification of diseases.) : 
(b) 020, 032, 033, 034, 036, 040-043, 050, 055, 080-084. (See following text for specification of diseases.) 


(c) 021-027, 030, 031, 035, 037, 038, 039, 044-046, 051-054, 056, 057, 060-068, 070-079, 085-089, 098-117, 
120-136, 
(d) 140-149, 160, 161, 163, 170-173, 190-203, 208, 209. 
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It will be noted that items 0-4 and 7-16 in the table were not listed individually, few 
associated deaths having been recorded. The specification of causes reads: (1) cholera; (2) 
typhoid fever; (3) dysentery, all forms; (4) enteritis and other diarrhoeal diseases; (7) plague; 
(8) diphtheria; (9) whooping cough; (10). streptococcal sore throat and scarlet fever; (11) 
meningococcal infection; (12) acute poliomyelitis; (13) smallpox; (14) measles; (15) typhus 
and other rickettsial diseases; and (16) malaria. Uncertainty as to diagnosis in earlier periods 
makes comparison difficult but, at the turn of the century, whooping cough, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever and scarlet fever were diseases associated with. numerous deaths. 


Causes of Death in Age Groups 


The previous tables showing causes of death make no reference to age, a complete 
dissection by age and cause being beyond the scope of a Year Book. Nevertheless, there is an 
extremely significant relationship between age and cause of death and the next table indicates, 
in summary form, their close inter-connection. For each of the specified causes in the next 
table, two percentages are shown: (i) deaths in a particular age group as a proportion of total 
deaths from all causes in that age group; and (ii) deaths in a particular age group as a 
proportion of total deaths from the same causes at all ages. The causes chosen and specified 
are such that they account, in total, for approximately 75 per cent or more of deaths in most of 
the given age groups. 

Attention is called to ‘Accidental and violent deaths’ (800-999) which account for over 60 
per cent of deaths in the age from 1 to 34 years inclusive. Also noteworthy is the present 
relative unimportance of ‘Infective and parasitic diseases’ (001-136). The most important 
group, in a total sense, is ‘Diseases of the heart’ (390-398, 400-404, 410-429) followed by 
‘Cancer (all forms)’ (140-209); then ‘Cerebrovascular diseases’ (430-438); and ‘Diseases of the 
respiratory system’ (460-519). Nevertheless, the inter-connection between age and cause of 
death is so close that none of these causes needs to be specified for some age groups in the 
table. 


Principal Causes of Death in Age Groups, 1977 


Deaths from specified causes 
in age groups 


Inter- 


Age group national Proportion of deaths 
in years classifi- 
cation 


In age | At-aill 
group ages 
(per cent) | (per cent) 


Sudden death in infancy .............. 
Anoxic and hypoxic conditions ........ 
Congenital anomalies ................ 
Diseases of respiratory system......... 
Immaturity unqualified............... 
Other causes.................0000008 


Picoet begsneed dc ht 800-999 
140-209 
' 740-759 


Accidents and violence............... 
Cancer (all forms) (a)................ 
Congenital anomalies ................ 
Other causes... 0.0.00... eee eee 


Sa pglnanae’ 800-999 
140-209 
460-519 


Accidents and violence............... 
Cancer (all forms) (a) ............... 
Diseases of respiratory system 
Other causes. .......0... 000. ce ee eee 


partis a 800-999 
140-209 


Accidents and violence 
Cancer (all forms) (a)................ 
Other causes... 0....05 0.00.0. e eee 


Age group 
in years 
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Principal Causes of Death in Age Groups, 1977—continued 


Inter- 
national 
classifi- 
cation 


Cause of death 


In age 


group 
(per cent) 


Accidents and violence............. 
Other causes ..............-.00 00 


800-999 
390-398 
400-404 |} Diseases of heart................., 
410-429 
140-209 


Cancer (all forms) (a) 
Other causes .............0..0.00. 


800-999 Accidents and violence............. 
140-209 Cancer (allforms) (a) ............. 
390-398 


400-404 
410-429 : 
430-438 Cerebrovascular diseases........... 
460-519 Diseases of respiratory system 

_— Other causes ....0..0.....0...000., 


Diseases of heart.................. 


390-398 

400-404 Diseases of heart..............0... 94 37-9 

410-429 | 

140-209 Cancer (all forms) (a).............. 62 25-0 

800-999 Accidents and violence............. 32 12-9 

460-519 Diseases of respiratory system ...... 21 8-5 

430-438 Cerebrovascular diseases........... 11 4-4 
—_ Other causes ..............0005 005 28 11-3 


390-398 


400-404 Diseases of heart.................. 39-0 
410-429 
140-209 Cancer (all forms) (a).............. 27°5 
430-438 Cerebrovascular diseases........ fea 77 
460-519 Diseases of respiratory system 79 
800-999 Accidents and violence............. 3-8 
440-448 Diseases of arteries................ 1-8 

_ Other causes 2.0.0... 0.0 cca eee ee 12-3 

Snes 


390-398 
400-404 
410-429 
140-209 
430-438 
460-519 
440-448 
250 


Diseases of heart..............050. 


Cancer (all forms) (a). ............. 
Cerebrovascular diseases........... 
Diseases of respiratory system 
Diseases of arteries................ 
Diabetes 6 tee oe Pad ees ee on eon 
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Deaths from specified causes 
in age groups 


Proportion of deaths 


At all 
ages 
(per cent) 


12-3 
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Principal Causes of Death in Age Groups, 1977—continued 


Inter- 
Age group national Cause of death 
in years classifi- 


cation 


390-398 
400-404 
410-429 


75 and over 


Diseases of heart 


(a) Includes Hodgkin’s disease and the leukaemias. 


Heart Diseases 


430-438 Cerebrovascular diseases ......... 

460-519 Diseases of respiratory system .... 

140-209 Cancer (all forms) (a)......0...... 

440-448 Diseases of arteries.............. 
250 


Number 


Deaths from specified causes 
in age groups 


Proportion of deaths 


In age At all 
group ages 
(per cent) | (per cent) 


As the previous two tables indicate, heart diseases (list items 390-398, 400-404, 410-429) 
are the greatest single cause of death. In the following record of deaths due to heart diseases, 
1950 has been chosen as a starting point since earlier figures are not strictly comparable. 


Deaths from Heart Diseases (All Causes) (a) 


Number of deaths 
Year 


eee Seanad Seay thea at (irra tan petiody ana asta koa a r 


Persons 


Nt7 
1 135 
1 159 
1 164 
1 199 
1 225 
1 163 


Death rate | Deaths as a 
per 100 000} percentage of 
of mean deaths from 
population all causes 
257 | 29-4 
292 35-8 
r 293 34-6 
r291 33-4 
r 296 35-9 
r 301 36-1 
283 35-6 


(a) List items 400-416, 420-443 in 1950; 390-398, 400-404, 410-429 from 1968. 


Malignant Neoplasms 


In the next table, deaths from ‘Malignant neoplasms including Hodgkin’s disease and the 


leukaemias’ (cancer, all forms) are summarised: 


Deaths from all Typey of Malignant Neoplasms (a) 


Year 


Females 


(a) List items 140-207 in 1950; 140-209 from 1968. 


Persons 


of mean 
population 


Death rate 
per 100 000 


Deaths as a 
percentage of 
deaths from 
all causes 


[saipiv0ssy puv suaydaig ‘q] 4aay uopsioy uo 


en amaaneil 
sppncaet 


sararennen 


ie 
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Rock Climbing at Mt. Wellington [Tas. Film Corporation] 
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Lung Cancer 


Considerable interest has been shown in lung cancer recently because of its suspected 
connection with smoking habits. The following table shows deaths attributed to ‘Malignant 
neoplasm of respiratory system’ for recent years: 


Deaths from Malignant Neoplasm of Respiratory System (a) 


20 


Persons 


4 24 116 
40 3 43 123 
72 19 91 127 
75 8 83 123 


(a) List items 160-165 to 1967; 160-163 from 1968. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE AND LIFE TABLES 


Previously, reference was made to the limitations of crude death rates as a measure of 
mortality. However, a correct measurement of the mortality of the population can be 
obtained from life tables. 


A life table is, in effect, a mathematical model, its starting point being a hypothetical 
population (say 100 000) of newly-born males or females. Using data for a given period (e.g. 
single year age distribution of an actual population, deaths at single ages, etc.), the compiler 
calculates the theoretical number of survivors at each age in the hypothetical population until 
there are no survivors remaining. 


Calculation of Life Expectancy 


In the table that follows, 1, is the number of persons surviving at exact age x. 
From this survivors’ table, other measures can then be computed, namely: 
L,: the average number living between any year x and x + 1 
eox: the complete expectation of life (i.e. the average number of years lived 
after age x by each of a group of persons aged exactly x). 


Not only does the 1, column give numbers of survivors at each age but, if accumulated, it 
gives an approximate measure of the total number of years lived by the life table population. 
To obtain a more refined measure of the total number of years lived, it is necessary to 
accumulate L, values. These can be obtained by averaging each consecutive pair of 1, values. 


Taking the male life table for 1970-72 as an example and using rounded figures: 
Total of all 1, values (for x = 0,1, ..... , 110) 6 831 000 years 
Total of all 1, values (for x = 1, 2, ..... , 111) 6 731 000 years 
Therefore, total L, values (for x = 0, 1, 6 781 000 years 


According to the table, 100 000 males live a total of 6 781 000 years. It follows then, that 
the complete expectation of life (e°,) can be taken as 67-81 years as from birth. 


The above calculation shows the derivation of e°, where x is 0. The same logic applies to 
other ages (apart from the highest ages): 


Again taking the male life table as an example: 


Total of 1, values (x = 10, 11, ..... , 110) = 5 862 000 years 
Total of all 1, values (x = 11, 12, ..... , 111) = 5 765 000 years 
Therefore, total L, values (x = 10, 11,..... , 110) = 5 813.500 years 


According to the table, 97 437 males live a total of a further 5 813 500 years. It follows then, 
that each male aged 10 has an average life expectancy of a further 59-66 years. 


( 5 813 500 ) 
1.e€, ———_——_ 
97 437 
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From these examples, it will be seen that e°, is simply an average or per capita figure, the 
two elements involved being the total number of years lived by a given population, and the 
given population itself. 


For the sake of brevity, the following usual values have not been given in the table: 
d, the number of deaths in the year of age x to x + 1 among the 1, persons 
who enter on that year. 
p, the probability of a person aged x living a year. 
q, the probability of a person aged x dying within a year. 


If required, these values can be computed from the tables as follows: 


x x Axe) 


Ul 


Px 
1 


x 
and q, = 1— Pp, 
, The next table gives the number of survivors (1, values) and complete expectation of life 
(e , values) for Australian males: 
Australia: Life Tables, 1970-1972 
Survivors (1,) and Complete Expectation of Life (e ,) 
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The following table shows the Ix and e°x values for Australian females: 
Australia: Life Tables, 1970-1972 


Survivors (1x) and Complete Expectation of Life (e°x) 
Females 


&z2e WASH, 
BD | ASRS 


sR WN WwW nO 


NwAgd | Oe BMA! oY 


teeny | yyynn | ypwwwy | wReau | VNAAD, 


UROSGS 


1 
5 
1 
7 
5 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 


NES) BERELD 
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The statistics in the above tables have been extracted from tables produced by the 
Commonwealth Actuary, the source data being supplied by the Australian Statistician and 
comprising: (i) the number of males and females living at each age last birthday, as shown by 
the 1971 Census; and (ii) the number of male and female deaths at each age (last birthday) in 
the years 1970, 1971 and 1972. 


True Death Rates 


From a life table, the total number of years lived by the original population of 100 000 
can readily be calculated. In the case of the 1970-72 male life table, the total number of years 
lived was 6 781 000: It follows that the death rate of this population may be expressed as: 
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100 000 x 1 000 


6 781 000 1 
i.e. 14-747 deaths per 1 000 years lived. 


Life table experience can be regarded as the experience of a cross section of the 
population in a single year and the above calculation derives what is known as a ‘true death 
rate’ (the true death rate for the 1970-72 male population was 14-75 deaths per 1 000 persons 
perannum). The true death rate is thus the reciprocal of the complete expectation of life of 
a person at birth multiplied by 1 000. 


The true death rate for a given period is unaffected by the particular age distribution of 
that period, and is determined solely by the mortality experience of the period as manifested 
in the rate of survival from each year of age to the next. The table below sets out complete 
expectation of life at birth and true death rates for the periods covered by the Australian life 
tables: 


per 1 000 years lived; 


Australia: Complete Expectation of Life at Birth and True Death Rates 


Complete expectation of life 
at birth (years) 


True death rate (a) 
Period 


Males Females Females 


1881-1890 19-67 
1891-1900 18-26 
1901-1910 _ 17-00 
1920-1922 15-80 
1932-1934 14-89 
1946-1948 14-16 
1953-1955 .. 13-75 
1960-1962 .. 13-48 
1965-1967 .. 13-49 


1970-1972 


(a) Number of deaths per 1 000 in stationary (or life table) population in one year. 
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Chapter 7 
AGRICULTURE 


THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


General 


The Tasmanian rural economy is marked by great diversity and even allowing for the 
special regional adaptations made necessary by soil, climate, terrain and altitude, there are 
many agricultural holdings which individually exhibit an extremely varied range of activities. 

Because of the importance of exports, agriculture in Tasmania has suffered generally as a 
result of adverse international currency movements and weak or protected overseas markets. 
Although livestock, wool and dairy products have been affected by these factors the pattern 
of farming in Tasmania has maintained the emphasis on rearing livestock for meat production 
with dairy products and wool also important. Apple growing, while still significant, has 
suffered from the inability of returns to cover costs and hop growing has encountered 
marketing problems. The growing of vegetables for processing is a significant activity and oil 
poppies have become an important crop in the last few years. 


Historical 


The 1976 and earlier editions of the Year Book include a summary of agricultural 
statistics available from as early as 1818. 


Agricultural Industry Statistics 
Sources of Information 


The statistics are principally compiled from census returns of crop, pastoral and dairying 
production collected from agricultural holdings in Tasmania at 31 March each year. In 
conjunction with the general census, supplementary collections from farms are conducted 
where x harvesting of certain crops has not been completed by 31 March (e.g. apples, 
potatoes). 


Additional information is also obtained from various marketing and other authorities and 


from a number of entirely separate collections covering such data as slaughterings and meat 
and dairy production. 


Period Covered 


Data relating to area sown, production and number of holdings growing crops are 
generally for the season ended 31 March. In cases where harvesting has not been completed 
by 31 March (e.g. potatoes), total production is nevertheless collected and included in 
published figures. Livestock numbers are also reported as at 31 March. 

The census is conducted at 31 March (rather than 30 June) as it is considered to be the 
most appropriate date for all states to draw a line between the activities of two successive 
seasons. 


The following tables give an indication of the seasonality of agricultural production in 
Tasmania. It should be noted that variations from the periods specified occur owing to variety 
of seed, district, seasonal conditions and scheduling of shearing. ‘ 
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Times of Planting and Harvesting Principal Crops, Tasmania 


Time of Harvesting Time of 
planting period Crop planting 


Harvesting 
period 


Fruit— 
Barley............. Sept. to Nov.| Feb. to Mar. Apples .......... Feb. to May 
Oats ihc ete Mar. to Oct.} Nov. to Mar. Apricots ......... Jan. to Feb. 
Wheat............. May to Sept.| Jan. to Feb. Peaches.......... Jan. to Feb. 
Vegetables— ff Pearse eee Feb. to April 
Beans, French and | = | ~~ | Plums........... Jan. to Feb. 
runmer........... Sept. to Oct.| Feb. to Mar. Raspberries ...... Dec. to Jan. 
Peas, green......... Aug. to Oct.| Dec. to Feb. Currants ......... Jan. to Feb. 
Potatoes— = =| = | ~~ | Gooseberries..... Nov. to Dec. 
Early............ June to Aug.| Dec. to Feb.| — Strawberries...... Nov. to Jan. 
Late. ocean tice Sept. to Nov. Feb. to Oct. 
Tomatoes .......... Oct. to Nov. | Feb. to April 
Other crops— 
Hops.............. 4 Feb. to April 
Field peas.......... July to Sept. | Jan. to April 


Main Shearing, Lambing and Slaughtering Periods, Tasmania 


Activity Period 


Shearing (4) ....... 00. ccc cece eee e ene September to December 
Lambing— 
SPT ies vide Wad tee Saad wel Son KS 
Autumn and winter.........; fyb b BGa fetus saya baal coe 


August to October 
March to July 


eh tabs Sal cateiccs. Uae e dal anahclt SiN cee ca ed hadah November to March 


(a) The period shown is that in which the seasonal activity is more pronounced. 


Agricultural Holding—New Definition’ 


Prior to 1975-76 an ‘agricultural holding’ was defined as ‘a piece of land, one hectare or 
more in extent, used for the production of crops or for the raising of livestock and the 
production of livestock products’. Holdings of less than one hectare, on which commercial 
eaucral pursuits were carried out (e.g. nurseries, poultry farms, etc.) were also generally 
included. 


It was recognised that many small holdings included under this definition were not 
engaged in agriculture on a ‘commercial’ scale and that the contribution such ‘sub- 
commercial’ holdings made to item totals was, in most cases, negligible. 


With the creation of a new register of agricultural businesses in 1974-75 the opportunity 
was taken to streamline the Agricultural Census by redefining a rural holding as: ‘an area of 
land (at one or more locations) where agricultural activity is undertaken and which is run by 
an enterprise with an estimated annual value of agricultural operations of $1 500 or more’. 


The estimated value of operations for 1976-77 was obtained for each holding by applying 
unit values to the commodity data reported on the 1977 Agricultural Census returns. The unit 
values used were averages for the previous three years to reduce the effects of short-term 
fluctuations in prices. In the case of crops, both area and production were valued, and for 
livestock, both animals sold during the year and numbers on the holding at 31 March were 
valued. This was done to reduce the effects of variations in average yields and to give due 
acknowledgement to any business that undertook agricultural operations but did not actually 
sell any agricultural commodities (due to factors such as crop failures or unfavourable market 
conditions). 


The value of operations concept is merely a convenient way of objectively 
determining: (i) the relative scales of activity of agricultural holdings so as to exclude the 
small ones; and (ii) the industry classification of holdings. It is not a method of calculating 
actual gross income of holdings. 


The total effect of the new definition was not felt in 1975-76 as a resistance factor had 
been introduced to prevent rural holdings which were 10 hectares or more in extent being 
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excluded from the tabulations. These holdings were excluded from the 1976-77 tabulations if 
their value of agricultural operations remained below $1 500. The exclusion of these holdings 
accounted for a large percentage of the total decrease of approximately 2 000 (25 per cent) in 
the number of holdings in the 1976-77 tabulations from the previous year. 


An analysis undertaken to investigate the possible effect of the new definition on census 
totals suggests that, except for cattle, pigs and a few minor crops, the effect on data is 
minimal. 


Area of Crops 

Total area of land sown or planted to crops is shown irrespective of whether the whole 
area was subsequently harvested or whether a portion or the whole of the crops failed and was 
not harvested. Where two successive crops are grown on the same land during the one season 
the land is included twice in the area of crops. 


Value of Production 


The statistics in the following sections refer mainly to areas sown to crops and quantities 
produced. The value of the various crops is shown under ‘Value of Production’ in Chapter 8. 
Financial statistics relating to agricultural enterprises are included towards the end of this 
chapter. 


Classification of Agricultural Enterprises by Industry 


Creation of the new register of agricultural businesses (enterprises) and the application of 
the Australian Standard Industrial Classification to the Agricultural Sector has enabled the 
production of a classification of agricultural enterprises by size and industry. The industry 
class of an agricultural enterprise is determined basically according to the predominant 
activity as measured after the application of unit values to commodity data. 

The following table shows for 1976-77 all agricultural enterprises in Tasmania with an 
estimated value of operations of $1 500 or more, classified according to industry class and 
estimated value of operations: 


Agricultural Enterprises (a) Classified According to Industry Class and Estimated Value of 
Operations, 1976-77 
(Number) 


Estimated value of operations 
($000) 


Industry class 


Sheep-meat cattle ..............0.. 
SHECP ie tech ts Cnseqes atin wap tate eotende 
Meat cattles.c25 shoals oe eee wees vie 
Milk cattle ........ 2... 
PISS viet eh io screen HL EME SG 


Vegetables—potatoes ............. 
Vegetables—other ................ 


(a) An agricultural enterprise may comprise more than one agricultural holding. Column headings have been 
rounded to the nearest thousand dollars. 
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Size of Agricultural Holdings 


A classification of agricultural holdings by size is carried out at irregular intervals. In the 
next table the size classifications have been converted directly from acres to hectares; hence 
the unusual class limits. 


Classification of Rural Holdings by Size 


Area of holdin 
(000 hectares 


1928 | 1969 | 1977(a) 1928 
3 


Number of holdings , 
Size of holdings 
(hectares) 


20 and under 40 


40andunder 202 326 

202 andunder 405 236 
405 and under 2 023 674 

2 023 andunder 4 047 326 
4 047 and under 8 094 58 320 
8 094 and under 20 234 24 260 
20 234 and over................... 146 


5 5 
saute 


(a) Not comparable with previous years, see ‘Agricultural Holding—New Definition’, above. 


Number of Holdings with Crops or Livestock 


At 31 March 1977 there were 6 154 holdings which satisfied the new definition of an 
agricultural holding (see earlier this Chapter). The following table shows the number of 
holdings growing selected principal crops or carrying livestock; this gives some indication of 
farming activites on a broad basis only, since the same holding may be included more than 
once in the figures (in an extreme case, one holding could be included 11 times): 


Number of Holdings Growing Principal Crops or Carrying Livestock 
1966-67 1973-74 1974-75 | 1975-76(a) | 1976-77 (a) 


Number of agricultural holdings 
(at 31 March) ...... Be aes canst tan ava sia een 10 641 9 375 9 052 8 214 


Particulars 


Holdings— 
Growing— 
Grain (b)— 
Barley s:.220¢ bea hinese ohana van sede een 358 
Oats. ese LAEG aE eee ce acaN IA eee ealeea st 197 
Wheat le: oser6 tee nce rh hana eae 53 
OPS sree. cho cchunae vescn heal tere cab head Stag ne sashes 26 
Vegetables (c)— 
POtatoes 0.7 he Deaeda eths ke ewlttn otis tees 684 
ONIONS 665.3) Saeed nn sad ian bales 43 
Fruit— 
Orchard tree (c) 398 


Small fruit (c) 0.0.0... 2 eee ee 
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Number of Holdings Growing Principal Crops or Carrying Livestock—continued 


1966-67 1973-74 1974-75 | 1975-76 (a)| 1976-77 (a) 


Particulars 


Holdings (continued) — 


Carrying— 
Cattle ¢o¢ shin ee camtaneeiiee head 8 098 7 986 5 541 
SHEEP vs c-sask eee le eed eek Ga kes 5 224 3 784 3 844 3 579 3 062 


2s. Slanese oon weray aananarep see apes Spee 1 185 1010 


(a) Not comparable with previous years, see definition of ‘Agricultural Holding’, given earlier. 


(b) Eight hectares and over up to 1973-74; 10 hectares and over from 1974-75. Corresponding figures for 1973- 
74 using the 10 hectare limit are: barley, 358; oats, 243; wheat, 70. 


(c) 0-4 hectares and over up to 1971-72; 0-5 hectares and over from 1972-73. 


It should be noted that a fall in the number of holdings engaged in a particular activity 
does not necessarily involved decreased total activity. Holdings carrying cattle have decreased 
over the last 10 years while cattle numbers have increased by 50 per cent in the same period. 
However, the decline in the number of holdings growing fruit has been matched by an actual 
fall in crop area and in total production. 


Land Utilisation on Agricultural Holdings 


Agricultural holdings at present occupy 33-8 per cent of Tasmania’s area of 6 830 000 
hectares; details of land utilisation follow: 


Land Utilisation on Agricultural Holdings 


(Hectares) 
1966-67 1974-75 1975-76 


Type of usage 


Crops (excluding sown pastures harvested) (a) ....... 96 924 66 665 60 030 64 717 
Sown pastures (b) ... 0.000... occ 711 548 921 229 935 164 903 526 
Balance (used mainly for grazing) ..-..............) 1824940 | 1504385 | 1464062 | 1 340 056 


Total area of all holdings 2 633 412 | 2 492 279 2 308 299 


2 459 256 


(a) Excludes area of sown pasture harvested; includes orchards and small fruits. 
(b) Includes area harvested. Lucerne is classified to sown pastures. 


Definition of ‘Crops’ 


‘Crops’ as specified in the previous table, refers only to cultivated fields and orcharding 
land. However, it is reasonable to regard as a crop the yield obtained from harvesting sown 
pastures. The next table shows the total area of crops, using this wider definition and taking 
account of double-cropping: 


Total Area of Crops 
(Hectares) 


1966-67 1974-75 1975-76 


Area used for crops (a) .........0 00.0 cee eee ee eee 66 665 _ 60 030 64 717 
Area double-cropped .............. 0.00000 e eee ee 1 883 2.076 2 532 
Sown pastures harvested (b) .............00.-00000- 84 171 73 717 73 264 

Total area of crops ....... 0.00. e ee eee eee : 152 719 135 823 140 513 


(a) As shown in previous table. 
(b) Includes lucerne. 


Definition of ‘Sown Pasture’ 

Sown pasture is pasture which has been developed by the sowing of non-indigenous 
grasses or legumes. The next table shows the total area of sown pasture and distinguishes 
between areas cut for various purposes and areas simply grazed: 
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Sown Pasture: Classification of Total Area 
(Hectares) 


1966-67 1974-75 1975-76 
Pasture harvested— 


LAV tie 1G N eck FA cues el ee Dead tad Moe eked 69 730 
SOC he. cet ets te tar ih ante a weae eee ocstate y eet ser as 1 018 
2 827 2 516 


; Total pastures harvested .................. 84 023 84 171 73 717 73 264 
Pastures not harvested ................0..0 000 cece 627 525 837 058 861 447 


830 262 


Particulars 


903 526 


CROPS 


The summary table below shows the area devoted to principal crop types. The table 
shows that the total area of pasture crops (harvested for hay, seed, green feed and silage) 
varies significantly from season to season. 


Area of Principal Crops: Summary 


(Hectares) 
Section 1 (a)— 
Cereals for grain 2.0.20... eee eee eee 28 222 19 629 17 045 20 019 
Legumes mainly for grain ...-..:................ 2 555 1 607 591 606 
Crops for hay (b).. 0.0.0... ccc ee eet 5 835 1 926 1 305 2 271 
Crops for green feed or silage (c) ................. 41 557 26 872 21 962 19 901 
Fruit—Orchard tree .. 00.200... oe i 8 391 4 169 3 586 © 3 265 
Berry and small.......0............ anata . ... 651 579 492 457 
Vegetables for sale for human consumption ........ 11 634 11 521 11 235 12 583 
FV OPS 05 is sun ses ets. Sante wed ipelieden Sede eos aoe esos oval oleae 630 662 513 587 
Oil poppies... 222... eee eee (a) 1 146 4 240 6117 
Other crops. c.cieiaigev ahi howe elds dee avetwic 1 047 437 1 136 1 443 
Total section 1 (e)..-...........000.000.08, 100 522 | 68 548 


Section 2— , 
Pasture harvested for hay, seed, green feed or 
silage (f)— 
Pasture hay ....... 00.0. c cece cece teens 69 730 
Pasture:seed icf den F da scnaeiied eeageea hive yao 1 018 
Pasture harvested for green feed or silage ........ 2 516 
Total section2 000.00... ccc eeecee ves e eee 84 023. 73 264 


140 513 


[asca3_| 


(a) Seaton 1 excludes pastures harvested for hay, seed, green feed or silage; details for these are given in 
. ection 2. 


(b) Excludes pasture hay; see Section 2. 

(c) Includes vegetables for stock feed but excludes pastures harvested for green feed or silage; see Section 2. 
(d) Prior to 1970-71 oil poppies were included in ‘Other crops’. 

(e) Includes land double-cropped; in 1976-77 area involved was 2 532 hectares. 

(f) Includes lucerne harvested. 


Details of individual-crops, their area, production and yield per hectare, are shown in the 
next table: - 
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Crops: Area, Production and Yield per Hectare, 1976-77 


Production 
Crop Area 
(hectares) Unit of Yield per 
quantity hectare 

Cereals for grain— 

Barley saesiwts etd helipad GaAs ands ania donee bed tonnes 2-11 
Oats: grcieancsd one ence kee teem oun alk Sheed s me 1:38 
RY Cee he et ge te ete AREER Red oat antes : 
WHE aR yen cere ant evetiiy orsgonnetets ood Cities glgstlndon og GOs 

Legumes mainly for grain— 

Beans— 
Navy (haricot) .-.. 0.0.00... 0 cb eee ete tee eee . tonnes 0-68 
Orse yi eee cus Ay eee nares Wares hele S as 1:20 
Field. peas— : 
Blue 4 hoy ne She oe wate ite Boek pas es 7 139 1:72 
Grey and other ........... 0.0.0... 2c eee eee eee 2 626 1:87 
a =_ 

Hay— : : 
Pasture (incl. lucerne) ...............20.2.222025. tonnes .| 334 961 4-80 
OateN vice eid rece ee We eied Pie ices eae eke. * 8 694 4:35 
Other ssc¢ sts sas te wladai tine Gees perme da RLERE pi 894 3-30 

Orchard tree fruit— 

Bearing— 
Apples = z.cis crated et ts tet Beans 22 date ate 8h tonnes 71 781 26-19 
Apricots ic5ig ee oat Mae saiddrege soa badede aS 256 45-19 
Pears: as nck Paka Pe Fee Pe sine ae hed Ze 1 434 12-58 
Other 22s eee Pk Goce pian a an te a eagrindind bane e Fe se Ba i 

Non-bearinig:...c< cn. sid nen bein fe 

Berry and small fruit— 

Bearing— 
Currants (black and red) .....-..............05 tonnes 2:77 
Goosebernies's. 2555s oie Sti sree enass! aadergeate WA i. 4:77 
Loganberres-<.52 cosa na teal wad ben as eotors e 9-47 
Raspberries ..............20.2...00 00 ee eee Lyte i 4-88 
Strawberriess< 5s 8e6 nF wee ds wien een Saleh ee is 5-63 

Non-bearing.... 0.0... ee ee eee ae oe 

Vegetables for human consumption— ; 

Beans, French andrunner ....................... tonnes 10 996 8-61 
Peas, green (a)— ; 
FOr processing 3 wus -tdnd Gaels otegnhe. ose etek - 31 632 4:97 
Sold in pod s.r fan, eens 288 Hak ceed Pes . 8 0-78 
POtatoeS 2c 2 cae den han Riihd ate bene Et tae tend u 112 269 30-30 
Turnips, swede and white .....................-. ‘ ; 2 589 15-28 
OME is Gates kate g Lack basen le 4a rhacoatp pe Ok we Ba us 

Pasture seed (incl. lucerne) .................-.20055 i kg 245 687 241-34 

Other crops— 

Hops:(b) ess. c2b scoot Ghagetosdarn ta holland P tonnes 1 330 2:27 
Oil POppieS 6c sce cua gd Sateen oe ab eee os np. np. 


(a) Ex-shell weight. 
(b) Production is expressed as dry weight. 


Principal Crops 


The data on area and production of crops are compiled, in general, to give totals for each 
municipality. In subsequent parts of this chapter dealing with geographical distribution, the 
information is presented only in statistical divisions; however, the Hobart and Southern 
Division totals have been combined since the Hobart Division is basically a concept related to 
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a population which is predominantly urban in character. A description of the Tasmanian 
statistical divisions and sub-divisions appears in Chapter 2. 


Trends in areas and production of six of the more important crops over the last six years 
are shown in the following graphs: 


Selected Crops: Production and Area Harvested 
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Summary of Principal Crops 


The following tables, which summarise the area of selected principal crops and give 
details of production for recent years, illustrate: (i) the importance of French and runner 
beans for processing and of peas. for. processing; and (ii) the declining importance of orchards 
and small fruit, and of wheat and oats for grain. Oil poppies have become an important crop 
in recent years but details are not included: as the figures relating to production are not 
available for publication. 
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Selected Principal Crops: Area and Production 


Crop [ 1966-67] 1972-73] 1973-74] 1974-75] 1975-76] 1972-73] 1973-74] 1974-75] 1975-76) 1976-77 


Area (Hectares) 


Barley for grain ...................0065 
Oats for grain... 6. ee eee 
Wheat for grain...................000. 
Total hay i) iit nando ssl ee ees 
Picld: peas:s onc 20t ei tieaitre tres eee deen 
Pasture secede. c2 ieee be eed ae ey 
HHOPS:(0). teins. Ware stent lid he eae ties 
Beans, French andrunner.............. 
Peas, green— 

For processing ............ 0.00. -006 

Sold in pod. ........... 00... eee eee 
Potatoes. 6 ida aU cwians seardiedobie de waned « 


Berry and small fruit, bearing— 
Currants (black and red) ............. 
Loganberries ...................00.. 
Raspberries ........... 0.0.22 .00 005. 
Strawberries............ 0.0 ..000000 


Barley for grain..................0004. 
Oats for grain. ..........0.. 0.0000 .00 20 
Wheat for grain....................0.. 
Wotal hay. jc dei hha tees Woes 
Field peasisvs cack ene eee ses be ot 
Pasture Seed isis Sach 4d tans Sy Se bed ee 
Hp (1B) i. ie os ees ectee ch senile ac tlahhacece aces suas 
Beans, French andrunner.............. 
Peas, green (c}— 

For processing ..................000. 

Soldin pod. ..........5 0.0.0.0 0200 8- 
Potatoes. 05 a ee ae ee es 


Currants (black and red) ............... 
Loganberries ............ 000.00 eee eee 
RaSPDerries sc orgs oer such outages on cers ark 
Strawberries...........0 0.00.0. cece 


(a) Includes areas not in full bearing. 
(b) Dry weight. 
(c) Ex-shell weight. 


Cereals for Grain 


Barley has become the most important cereal grain crop, the area having levelled off 
after a steady increase up to 1970-71. The area of wheat for grain has remained at a low level 
while the area of oats for grain increased by approximately 60 per cent in 1976-77, after 
dropping to its lowest level this century in 1975-76. The following table shows the Tamar 
Statistical Sub-division as the major grain growing district with 43 per cent of the total area. 
The Northern Statistical Division accounted for 59 per cent of the total area of cereals for 
grain in 1976-77: 
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Area of Cereals for Grain by Statistical Division, 1976-77 
(Hectares) 


Cereals for North 
grain Southern| Tamar | Eastern 


(a) 


hiashesidytesie O58) 23855 14448 
wo x 


582 
cages 


(a) Statistical sub-division. 


Legumes Mainly for Grain 


- The following table illustrates the geographical distribution of these crops and shows the 
Tamar Statistical Sub-division to be the major producer: 


Area of Legumes Mainly for Grain by Statistical Division, 1976-77 — 
(Hectares) 


North 
Western | Western 


(a) (a) 


Field peas— 
BMG ooh inn h ees eks 


(a) Statistical sub-division. 


Hay and Green Feed 
The following table shows the geographical distribution of hay and green feed crops: 


Area of all Hay and Crops for Green Feed or Silage by Statistical Division, 1976-77 
(Hectares) 


Total 
Tasmania 


North North 
Eastern | Total | Western| Western} Total 
(a) (a) 


‘seid tahoe ahentec abi Siw 10 812 | 20171 11 299 | 31470 | 27419 27 448 | 69 730 

Oaten .......0......2. 952 or 1 333 ant at 2 000 

Others 3285 c tea tnes 121 161 271 
Total fcc ena notes 


11140 | 21244 | 11720 | 32964 | 27 868 md 27 897 
Crops for green 
feed or silage (b) ....... 7357| 5561 | 4548 | 10109] 4914 4951 


(a) Statistical sub-division. 
(b) Includes vegetables for stock feed and pasture harvested for green feed or silage. 
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The North Western Sub-division, with the largest area devoted to sown pastures, 
produces approximately 40 per cent of the State’s hay. Its predominance in area under hay 
and green feed crops can be related to the fact that it carries 36 per cent of the State’s cattle 
and is the principal dairying area. 

The principal green feed crop is oats (approximately 35 per cent of the total green feed 
area); other green feed crops include soft turnips, rape, chou moellier, barley, millet, ryecorn 
and wheat. 


Orchard Tree Fruit and Berry and Small Fruit 

Orcharding is heavily concentrated in and around the Huon Valley (Southern Statistical 
Division); the other main area is in the Tamar Valley (Northern Division). Berry and small 
fruit. growing is almost entirely confined to the Derwent and Huon Valleys. 


Area of Orchard Tree and Berry and Small Fruit by Statistical Division, 1976-77 
(Hectares) : 


Northern 


North 
Eastern 


(a) 


Type 


Orchard tree fruit ........ 
Berry and small fruit...... 


(a) Statistical sub-division. 


In the period from 1948-49 State production of berry and small fruit has dropped by over 
three quarters. In spite of this Tasmania is still a principal producer of raspberries and black 
and red currants. 


Principal Smali Fruits: Area and Production 


Currants 
(black and red) 


Loganberries Raspberries Strawberries 


Year 
Pro- 
duction 


hectares | tonnes tonnes tonnes 


1948-49 (a)......... Dale 812 2 735 3 449 395 
NOTA 7 olen cite + neshiacts 238 1 140 1311 85 
1972-13 rice t,o spe tices 232 905 1 466 112 
LOTS E14 sis Sic ad ghee ee 216 865 946 103 
LOT4AT9 isan wats Oa..nip os 228 951 1 216 94 
1975-16 ves eis ws 88 es 208 470 656 72 


seagate sealant Bh 207 575 563 


(a) Representative year from period when small fruit areas were at record level. 


With the continued decline in apple production, the gross value of the apple crop for 
1976-77 represented only 20 per cent of the total gross value of all crops (see the Appendix to 
Chapter 8). The next table gives recent details of area, production and average yield and 
illustrates the effect of economic problems confronting the industry. 


Apples: Area and Production 


Number of trees Production 


Season Yield 


Per 
hectare 
g 


Bearing Per bearing 


tree 


hectares hectares tonnes 
1972-73 4 1 097 133 449 68 
1973-74... 4 148 837 113 012 69 
1974-75... ne 3 335 508 95 247 72 
1975-76........ oe 2 947 385 72 529 59 


adhe ih wae dalegalsenes 2741 311 71 781 


i: nee ie 
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Economic Problems: In recent years, economic problems related to the importance of 
overseas markets and shipping costs have prompted the introduction of assistance to apple 
growers through schemes providing a stabilisation price for each variety of apple exported at 
risk to European markets. In the 1970-71 export season the Federal Government’s Apple and 
Pear Stabilisation Act came into effect. Under this Act a support price is decided upon for 
each variety and, depending on the average market return for that variety, payments either 
into or from the fund are calculated. Pay-outs, which predominate, are made up to a 
maximum of eighty cents per bushel for any variety. Net amounts paid for apples under this 
scheme were: 1971-72, $1872 000; 1972-73, $1 798 000; 1973-74, $1918 000; 1974-75, 
$1 733 000; 1975-76, $2 540 000; and 1976-77, $527 358. 

Since the 1973-74 season further subsidies have been provided under the Apple Industry 
(Assistance) Act. This Act, which effectively lifts the limit on payments under the stabilisation 
scheme, provides for equal contributions from the Federal and State Governments; however, 
in 1975-76 the Tasmanian Government paid an extra $284 000. The total payments under this 
oe have been: 1973-74, $3 180 000; 1974-75, $1 144 000; 1975-76, $742 000; and 1976-77, 

78 000. 

Details relating to compensation of growers for removal of apple and pear trees are given 
in an earlier section. As shown earlier in this Chapter, the number of holdings with at least 0-5 
hectares of orchard tree fruit (apples, pears, apricots, etc.) was only 398 at 31 March 1977 
compared to 425 in 1976, 486 in 1975 and 612 in 1974; this decline is indicative of the serious 
problems facing the industry. 


A wide variety of apples is produced in Tasmania but many only in small quantities. Of 
the total production of 7 181 tonnes in 1976-77, two varieties accounted for 41 per cent 
(granny smith, 19 per cent and democrat, 22 per cent) while jonathon, delicious (golden and 
other) and sturmer pippin accounted for a further 43 per cent between them. 


Vegetables for Sale for Human Consumption: 


The concentration of vegetable growing in certain areas of the State is illustrated in the 
following table: 
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Vegetables for Sale for Human Consumption. (a) 
Area Under Selected Crops by Statistical Division, 1976-77 
(Hectares) 


Northern Mersey-Lyell 
— Total 
Crop North | Western Tasmania 
Total | Western 

Beans, French and runner f 1277 

Peas, green.............. 6 374 

Potatoes .........0...... 3 705 
Turnips, swede and white 
Other vegetables......... 
TOtal.siov gens 


(a) Includes vegetables for processing. 
(b) Statistical sub-division. 


Hops 

The almost universal use of the ‘Pride of Ringwood’ hop variety has led to a general 
increase in per hectare yields in recent years. As well, this variety has a higher percentage of 
usable resin than the older types and at the same time more efficient extraction methods have 
been devised. This has led to a changed disposal pattern with more emphasis on export, 


although export markets have not been particularly rewarding recently and stockpiling has 
occurred. 


Other changes have also recently taken place in the industry. The majority of hops now 
produced are seedless (through the exclusion of male plants) in order to meet changing 
brewery demand and the market for hop extract. This change to seedless hops means that, as 
yields are lower than for seeded hops, the comparability of data for the last four years with 
that for earlier years is affected. An increased quantity of hops is being pelletised before 
shipment. In this process the dried hops are hammer-milled, compressed into pellets and put 
into airtight containers that are either vacuum sealed or nitrogen flushed before sealing. This 
reduces resin losses due to oxidation, allows storage without refrigeration and decreases the 
bulk to be shipped. 


Tasmania’s total production of 1 330 tonnes in 1976-77 was over 60 per cent of the total 


Australian hop production of 2 139 tonnes. The next table shows details of area, production 
and value over a six-year period: 


Hops, Tasmania: Area, Production and Value 


Production 


Yield 
per 
hectare (a) 


Number 
of 
growers 


Season 


Total (a) Value 


$000 


hectares tonnes 
TOF 28s ail des fo BM ea ois rarest teiacs 1 159 2 186 
1972-735) i teccehoiey % Stra Baees ihe Has Sees 1 450 2 844 
1973-74 ococscee Seog et nb ate ewe veka Sarees 1 949 3 213 
TOT ARTS: i itch ict seen ie tasatanerg nals gee een 1 439 1 238 
97S 216 oc 5. fete ttyriein Mh auarsee Digs Sache saben ae 1129 1 575 


Sarg drsse d 2 DeWe Nis OMe benvbpeevat ete els 1 330 


(a) Dry weight. 


Oil Poppies 

Initially, oil poppies were grown on the mid North-West Coast, but more recently these 
have been grown in other parts of the State, although adverse weather conditions, particularly 
excessive rain, have proved to be a problem in some areas. 
___ In 1976-77 the total area of oil poppies was 6 117 hectares compared with 4 240 hectares 
in the previous year, the distribution being: Hobart and Southern statistical divisions, 1 168 
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hectares; Northern, 2 966 hectares; and Mersey-Lyell, 1 983 hectares. Production figures are 
not available for publication. 

Oil poppy growing provides the raw material in the production of codeine and, within 
Australia, is at present restricted to Tasmania where two processing plants now operate. 


Pasture Seed . 

The geographical distribution (in hectares) of areas yielding pasture seed in 1976-77 was 
as follows: Northern, 798; Hobart and Southern, 166; Mersey-Lyell, 54; total, 1 018. The area 
of pasture seed fluctuates widely depending on farming conditions; in 1973-74, 3 982 hectares 
yielded seed. 


___ The main seed varieties produced on Tasmanian farms during the past five years are 
listed in the following table: 


Pasture Seed Production (a) 
(kg) 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


Siri aie SE a Fecal ac 22 197 22 480 


1976-77 


1975-76 


Type of Grass 


REG fede aiteda taht Sea 6 217 2 027 800 

Other ...........000000, 1 360 — 260 
Ryegrass—Perennial ............. 563 870 278 258 112 718 
Ae ete Me tedanncet.. 86 713 10 343 5 620 

Italian .........0...... 399 425 210 774 74 643 
Cocksfoot........ LM burt dee sags 11 157 13 350 32 433 
Phalaris tuberosa.........02.00... 10 067 9 440 710 
|B =o 0 = a ed 8 801 5 499° 5 110 


OUT as geet dd haa aled cose she! 20 125 5 740 


245 687 


(a) Includes all pasture seed harvested, whether as a separate crop or from an area sown to grain 
crops. 


All Other Crops 


In the table ‘Area of Principal Crops’ the item ‘Other crops’ (1 443 hectares in 1976-77) 
includes lavender, flower seeds, cut flowers, lupins, mint and a variety of other crops grown 
for seed. 


LIVESTOCK 


Introduction 

This subject is dealt with in two parts: (i) this section, which deals with numbers of 
livestock on agricultural holdings; and (ii) a later section, ‘Livestock Products’. 

The first part needs no comment but the second part (Livestock Products) requires 
explanation. In relation to the various types of livestock, the following products are included: 

Cattle—meat, milk, butter, cheese. Sheep—meat, wool. 

Pigs—meat. Poultry—meat, eggs. 

Butter, meat and cheese, although regarded as manufacturing industry products, are 
included in the later section ‘Livestock Products’, because the pattern and scale of livestock 
farming is closely linked to the processing of these products. 


Number of Livestock on Agricultural Holdings 


The following summary table shows the number of livestock on agricultural holdings for 
selected years since 1860: 
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Livestock on Agricultural Holdings: Selected Years 


Cattle 


no. °000 no. 
83 366 1701 31 290 


Horses 


18608). cis eet ai Mickabe ih ives ok aaideit ata tameaee 

NOOO esto ne ceted Yip slates Maden s Nh Aug Hees Oe Boson 165 516 1 684 68 291 
1939240 (G) spend ioeniciar «fink or canted pads she see iNG 252 484 2 677 44 941, 
1949-50! (DB) sie ia vata 3 iach eget 8 E ibrtgs @daaelys te ASE ena 274 740 2 170 35 841 
1959260. oct hein dda os Soe Machin den Pad bonidin Wevedeomavaleseds 375 342 3 494 67 118 
1969-10 2 octets ctecoles t Ske See Meneee nasil PE Sn ete bee Bie 646 439 4 560 111 275 


pintaiicsn casey rca abba suaat A a oaab easy ake Pores Gecinetahonmuasple We 818 831 


Tasmanian numbers as proportion of Australian total 
(1976-77) eens hod. oh Gt eee Mage ea amen ed 


(a) At 31 December. 
(b) At 31 March from 1949-50. 


Cattle 

Classification 

The traditional way of classifying cattle has been to call them either ‘dairy’ or ‘beef’ cattle 
but this has possibly been confusing since the terms may refer to either purpose or breed. In the 
period 1942-43 to 1962-63, the annual farm census required this dissection but the terms were 
not defined. As from 1963-64 the cattle groupings have been as follows: (i) bulls classified by 
breed; (ii) ‘house cows’ specified separately; and (iii) all other cattle classified according to 
purpose (i.e. milk production or meat production). The results of the 1975-76 and 1976-77 
farm censuses are given in the following table. This closely follows the lay-out of the collection 
form and provides an analysis in which it is possible to isolate the number of cows and heifers 
directly associated with dairying: 


Classification of Cattle on Agricultural Holdings at 31 March 


Description 1976 1977 


Bulls Dairy breed bulls (1 year and over) .............--0.055 2 893 2 598 
used or intended | Beef breed bulls (i year and over) .............---..05- 12 982 11 299 
for service Bull calves (under 1 year) intended for service— 
Dairy breed bull calves.........00 0.00. cece eee eee 1 101 980 
Beef breed bull calves... .........00. 60002 e eee eee 4 243 3 518 
Cows and 
heifers 
used or intended | Cows—In milk and dry at31 March..................-- 143 310 128 297 
for production (for| Heifers (1 year and over) ......... 00... e cece eee et 35 850 31 670 
sale) of Heifer calves (under l year) ..... 0... eee eee 32 014 26 734 
milk and cream 


House cows (in milk and dry) and heifers (1 year and over) being kept primarily for 


own milk'Supply sci vies excguines Cue oan oe ell ey ae nee ete ede a ee eR 2 970 2 299 
Cattle and calves 319 902 286 203 
(not included above} Calves (under 1 year) including vealers 233 032 205 136 
mainly for meat 120 935 120 097 

production 
Total cattle and calves for all purposes... ....... 0.0002 e eee ee ees 909 232 818 831 


The geographical distribution of holdings with cattle is shown below: 
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Distribution of Cattle in Statistical Divisions, 31 March 1977 


Number of 


Statistical division holdings Total 
or sub-division with cattle 
cattle 


Hobart and Southern 
Northern— 
Tamar 


157 132 


191 767 
174 644 


366 411 


os [ear [aon | 
1 280 46 361 145 406 
652 22 856 151 788 
1 932 69 217 297 194 


Mersey-Lyell— 


North Western .......0.000000. 00.00.0000 2 219 108 140 185 738 293 878 
Westerns). casino wt: ad aieanin’s ob Seok 7 - 1 410 1 410 
WOtal se ike co cng he Shenae toh wetta oh 295 288 


2226 | 108140 | 187148 
192578 | 626253 


(a) Includes dairy breed bulls and bull calves, cows and heifers used or intended for production of milk 
and cream for sale, and house cows. 2 ; 
(b) Includes beef breed bulls and bull calves, and other cattle and calves mainly for meat production. 


818 831 


The change in classification of cattle (outlined above) makes it impossible to compare, in 
full detail, the description of cattle in 1964-65 and subsequent years with descriptions reported 
in previous years but the following table is compiled to show broad groups regarded as 
generally comparable: 


Description of Cattle on Agricultural Holdings at 31 March 


Number of Bulls Cows and 
holdings {(1 year and] heifers Total 
Year with (1 year and cattle 
cattle over) 


158 424 60 601 49 529 274 740 


194 016 78 252 40 147 319 417 
229 162 100 849 38 094 375 342 
283 955 119 455 39 750 451 471 
378 836 200 588 56 203 646 439 
502 175 279 905 122 256 920 835 


448 469 236 368 120 097 818 831 


(a) The specification of ‘Bull calves (under 1 year)’ from 1963-64 may affect the comparability of the 
series. 


(b) Not comparable with earlier years; see definition of ‘Agricultural Holding’, given earlier. 


Breeds of Cattle 


The main breeds of cattle in Tasmania for milk production are jersey, friesian and 
ayrshire with small numbers of milking shorthorn and guernsey, while breeds used for the 
production of beef are hereford, aberdeen angus, shorthorn and devon.. In recent years, 
new cattle lines such as the brahmans, murray greys and charolais have been introduced by 
farmers wishing to utilise the advantages of cross-breeding. 

The following graph gives an indication of the recent trends in numbers of cattle 
according to their association with the beef industry or the dairy industry. Details of the 
classification used are given in the notes to a table above. For the years 1965 to 1968 there 
was no split of bull calves between beef and dairy so this has been estimated for the graph. 
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Numbers of Beef and Dairy Cattle, Tasmania, 1970-1977 
(Cattle Mainly for Meat Production and Cattle Mainly for Milk Production) 


® 
= 
= 
3 
rv) 
2 
Q 
Oo 


1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 


Beef Cattle (Meat Production) [| Dairy Cows (Milk Production) 


Sheep 
The table below shows sheep numbers on agricultural holdings for recent years: 


Sheep on Agricultural Holdings at 31 March 
(7000) 


4127 
4 321 
Sengeehnadi are 4 428 


4395 ]1972........ 4237 |1975........ 
4 560 1973......... 3824 }1976........ 4 249 
4517 41974........ 3964 |1977........ 


The next table shows the geographical distribution and various descriptions of sheep and 
also details of the lambing season: 


Description of Sheep at 31 March 1977 and Lambing 1976, Season, by Statistical Division 


Hobart Northern Mersey-Lyell 
Particulars and Total 
. Southern North , North Tasmania 
Tamar | Eastern Western | Western | Total 
(a) (a) (a) (a) 
er eer ear 
Holdings with sheep .. . no. 994 910 | 426 1 336 731 1 732 3 062 
po 
Sheep (’000)— 
Rams (1 year and over) 19-3 13-8 11-9 | 25-7 3:5 - 3-5 48-4 
Breeding ewes......... 755:2 471°3 436-5 907-8 130-0 - 130-0 | 1 793-0 
Other ewes (1 year and , 
atl at wee Coe ate at : 44-6 89-1 4:7 - 4-7 184-9 
a ns 
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Description of Sheep at 31 March 1977 and Lambing 1976, Season, by Statistical Division—continued 


Hobart 
and 
Southern 


Particulars Total 


Tasmania 


(a) 


Wethers (1 year and over) .... 
Lambs and hoggets (under 1 
JOA) sodas oNrosnces chads 


1 006-5 


Lambing, 1976 season— 
Ewesmated........... z ' 5 - 1 640-2 
6 


(a) Statistical sub-division. ; 
(b) Lambs marked as percentage of ewes mated; lamb mortality is one of the factors affecting marking ratios. 


The following table summarises the descriptions of sheep and gives details of lambing on 
a state basis: 


Description of sheep at 31 March and Details of Lambing Summary 


Particulars 1972 1973 1974 1975 | 1976(a) 
Holdings with sheep: ..........0........ -| 5224 4257 3 973 3 784 3 844 3 579 


Sheep (’000)— 


1977(a) 


Rams (1 year and over) .................. 48 
Breeding wes 0) cs 5 osu cuced cd codes a 1 793 
Other ewes (1 year and over) ............. 185 
Wethers (1 year andover)................ | : 1 007 


Lambs and hoggets (under 1 year) 


Lambing (b)— 
Ewes mated oy. o<.¢0cescclse sya veh ed ea 1 640 


(a) Not comparable with earlier years; see definition of “Agricultural Holding’ given earlier. 
(b) In the season preceding the year named. 
(c) Lambs marked as percentage of ewes mated. 


The following graph shows the trend in sheep numbers since 1925 and highlights the 
decline in the early 1970s and the subsequent partial recovery. 


Sheep Numbers, Tasmania, 1925 to 1977 


Million sheep 


1925 1935 1945 1955 1965 1975 


Year 
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Breeds of sheep 


The merino is the mainstay of the Australian wool industry and accounts for over 75 per 
cent of the Australian sheep population. However, in Tasmania the predominant sheep 
breeds are polwarth and corriedale; both were originally developed from merino cross- 
breds. A new sheep breed, the ‘cormo’, has been developed in Tasmania to suit local 
conditions and to provide a highly fertile breed having a high yield of fine wool and good body 
conformation. 


Over the past 10 years, the breeds of sheep reported by growers have shown a trend in 
favour of polwarths. The following table shows the main breeds of sheep (including rams) as 
percentages of total sheep: 


Proportion of Breeds of Sheep at 31 March (a) 


(Per Cent) 

Soahuinsnke hehe moet ine 41-7 : : 

Bed he didte chet eet Hues 17-3 . . 
Merino fess Poe eat ee: cite 7-7 10-7 10:5 
COTM 45252 s igeona tetas Dincene ea ashes - 1-9 3-0 
Romney marsh 1-9 0-7 1-1 
Other breeds (b) 3-3 4-4 5-4 
Comebacks ..............22.--05- 11-1 14-8 13-9 
Cross-breds .............--5. CU peck 17-0 10-4 11-1 

10-0 


(a) Similar data are not available for 1972, 1973, 1975 or 1976. 

(b) Recognised breeds of sheep which individually, in 1977, accounted for about one per cent or less of all 
sheep; includes cheviot, dorset horn, border leicester, English leicester, ryeland, southdown, suffolk, 
lincoln, poll dorset, shropshire, hampshire down and perendale. 


The majority of all breeds of sheep are run on improved pastures. However particularly 
in the Midlands, use is made of considerable areas of unimproved ‘run’ country for polwarths 
comebacks and merinos. The Central Plateau also provides summer grazing, particularly for 
wethers. 


Pigs 
The geographical distribution of pigs, by statistical division, is shown in the next table: 
Distribution of Pigs by Statistical Division at 31 March 1977 


Northern Mersey-Lyell 


Hobart 
and 
Southern 


Particulars 


North 
Eastern 


(a) 


Western | Western 


Holdings with 
pigs (no.) 


Pig numbers— 
Boars? i i.cciicaet is 
Breeding 
SOWS 2.0... e ee ee eee 


Other (b) ............. 


Total pigs ........... 


(a) Statistical sub-division. ; 
(b) Includes baconers and porkers, backfatters, stores, weaners, suckers and slips. 
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500-1000 


im 1000-1500 
ee 1500-2000 


Ea 2000 + 
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No./ 1000 ha 
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Pig Population 

The pig population at 31 March each year is not, in itself, a very meaningful figure. It is 
possible for a sow to produce two litters within the one year and for the offspring to number 
more than 10 in each litter. It follows, therefore, that the real measure of activity in pig-raising 
is not so much the size of the pig herd at a particular point in time, but rather the number of 
pigs slaughtered and the dressed carcass weight of the meat so produced; such information is 
given in the ‘Liverstock Products’ section of this chapter. 


In the previous table the most significant item is the number of breeding sows. A sow can 
be mated when only nine or ten months old and the gestation period is a mere four months. 
Piglets are weaned at four to six weeks—this early weaning calls for more skilled management 
but has advantages of avoiding heavy weight loss by the sow and reducing the period between 
litters. 

The following table summarises pig numbers from 1955: 


Pigs on Agricultural Holdings at 31 March: Summary 


Holdings with Breeding 
Pigs SOWS Other (a) Total pigs 


(a) Includes baconers and porkers, backfatters, stores, weaners, suckers and slips. 
(b) Not comparable with earlier years; see definition of ‘Agricultural Holding’, given earlier. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


The statistics in the following section refer, in the main, to quantities of livestock 
products. The associated values will be found under ‘Value of Production’ in Chapter 8. 


Wool 


Wool Production 


For statistical purposes, the total amount of wool produced in the State in any year 
consists of not only the ‘clip’ (shorn wool) but also of the wool on skins, irrespective of 
whether it is actually removed by local fellmongers or exported on skins. Production figures 
for recent years are given in the next table: 


Wool Production (a) Summary 
(7000 kg) 


Fell- Fell- 
mongered mongered 
Shorn wool |wool, and Shorn wool | wool, and 
Year (including wool (including wool Total 
crutchings) | exported crutchings) exported 
on skins on skins 


1971-72......... 1974-75 18 888 
19 951 
18 109 


1976-77 


(a) Fellmongered wool has been converted to greasy wool equivalent weight. 


As illustrated in the previous table the shorn wool component has accounted for almost 
90 per cent of total wool production over the last 6 years. 


Total wool production of 21 861 000 kilograms in 1969-70 is the highest recorded wool 
output for Tasmania. However, uncertain economic conditions in the wool industry for 
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subsequent years have resulted in a substantial decline in wool production. 


Export of Wool 
Export details for wool for recent years are given in the following table: 


Exports of Wool, Greasy (Overseas and Interstate) 


(7000 kg) 
1968-69 ......... 15 799 1974-75... 0.0.0... 
1969-70 ......... | 16513 | 1972-73........... | .17735 | 1975-76............ 17 436 


1970-71 10031! : G16 TE co an. 


It should be noted that not all Tasmanian wool is exported, some being used, after 
scouring, etc., for manufacturing purposes within the State. Any locally processed wool 
exported is excluded from the above table. 


Shorn Wool 


The principal months for shearing in Tasmania are October, November and December, 
but during more recent years an increasing number of farmers have been shearing outside the 
traditional spring period. Such practices not only facilitate flock and property management 
but also provide more continuous employment for shearers and shed hands. The following 
table gives shearing details for recent years: 


Shearing and Shorn Wool Obtained 


Numbers shorn Shorn wool obtained . Average yield 


(a) Includes crutchings from sheep. 


In 1976-77, 45 per cent of the shorn wool produced in Tasmania came from the Hobart 
and Southern Statistical Divisions combined; the Tamar and North-Eastern Sub-divisions 
contributed 23 and 27 per cent of the total, respectively. 


The next table shows the geographical distribution of shorn wool production: 


Shearing and Shorn Wool Obtained (a) by Statistical Division, 1976-77 


Northern Mersey-Lyell 
Hobart 
Particulars and North North Total 
Southern] Tamar | Eastern | Total | Western | Western | Total [Tasmania 
(b) (b). (b) (b) 


NUMBER SHORN (000) 


Sheep. si. eta es 1 631 794 
Lambs... ficken del taa tes 3 280 201 


901 
201 


1695 | 166 - 166 3 492 
402 | 55 - - 55 737 
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Shearing and Shorn Wool Obtained (a) by Statistical Division, 1976-77—continued 


Northern Mersey-Lyell 


Total 


Total 
Tasmania 


Particulars 


SHORN WOOL OBTAINED (tonnes) 


i kskeoan 6965 | 3451 | 4100 | 7551 | 730 730 
Lambs ........... 323 263 257 520 83 83 
Tolabecceeteevesen 7 288 4357 | 8072 | 813 | - [| 313. | 


AVERAGE YIELD (c) (kg) 


(a) Includes crutchings from sheep. 
(b) Statistical sub-division. 
(c) Per sheep or lamb shorn. 


Wool Auctions 


The bulk of Tasmanian shorn wool is marketed in Hobart and Launceston at auctions 
organised by wool-selling brokers. Four auction sales are held each year—in October, 
December, February and June, with the February sale being the most imortant. 


In addition to wool sold at auctions, some wool is bought direct from growers by dealers 
and by local manufacturers of woollen goods. A small proportion of the State’s wool is 
marketed at Victorian auctions; growers on King Island and Flinders Island tend to use this 
outlet because of sea transport factors. 


The following table shows the average price of shorn greasy wool sold at Tasmanian 
auctions in selected years since World War II and also the value of all wool produced. After a 
period of very low prices there was an upsurge in demand in 1972-73, particularly from 
Japanese buyers, and prices rose strongly. High prices continued until early 1974 when, with 
wool users turning to alternatives, buyers were being left with large stockpiles and prices 
started dropping. At this time the Australian Wool Corporation was established with the 
administration of the flexible reserve price scheme as part of its duties. A floor price of 300 
cents per kilogram for 21 micron wool on a clean basis was originally set with the Wool 
Corporation carrying out ‘support buying’. The market declined further, however, and the 
minimum price dropped to 250 cents for the 1974-75 and 1975-76 seasons. Prior to the 
devaluation of the Australian dollar in November 1976, the floor price was set at 275 cents for 
the 1976-77 season. After the devaluation the price was raised to 284 cents. 


Tasmanian Average Auction Price and Total Value of Wool Produced 


Average Total value Average Total value 


auction of wool auction of wool 
Year price per kg produced price per kg produced 
of shorn a of shorn (a) 
greasy wool greasy wool 


(b) 18 001 


(a) Includes value of shorn wool, fellmongered and dead wool and estimated value of wool exported on skins. 
(b) Includes Government. wool deficiency payments of $1 258 000 in 1971-72 and $112 000 in 1972-73. 


The preceding price series refers only to shorn greasy wool sold at auction. In arriving at 
the value series for all wool produced, account is taken not only of wool sold at auction but 
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also of direct growers’ sales to dealers, manufacturers and fellmongers plus estimated value of 
wool exported on skins. 


Classification of Greasy Wool Sold at Auction 


The following information is compiled by the Wool Statistical Service of the Australian 
Wool Corporation on the basis of catalogues of auction sales. Wool sold at auction is classified 
according to quality which is expressed in terms of average fibre diameter. This is measured in 
millionths of a metre (microns). 


Mean Micron Analysis (a) of Greasy Wool Sold at Auction 
(Source: Australian Wool Corporation) 


Greasy wool sold at auction—percentage of total 


Average fibre diameter 


(mean microns) In Tasmania In Australia 


1975-76 1975-76 1976-77 
sas Walighs vd ie ac Pood street atc 0-2 0-7 - 0-1 
Sb RR sd hh ttt awk piled ae Sale WUE el 1:7 2:5 1-1 1-4 
Sooty Gases Aga oath tence es 3-2 3-0 4-6 5:2 
Lit dain bat seo ences lew teloe ee otal 1-7 1-6 9-0 9:7 
of Ret etd alae ine os Mga Risiasentts, eset 8-7 12:0 17:8 20-4 
sh Avance hovavbaet, B adelih a Reactun sae anae 12:5 15-5 21-4 21:8 
pol Gon Raha te cet ae hel anie 12-4 12-8 16-0 15-4 
SARIN Satchels geet SS aeons aaa gates 14-0 12-1 8-5 6-9 
a ee aS ee ee Ee 11-5 11-2 4-4 3-8 
NaN shades tig oki taateds ettgde etn Sates 7-0 5-1 3-9 3-4 
wae Nate Ben hoe ter sa en ose 75S 6-9 3-2 3-1 
Bul ides a Avareiil my nthl hodutheh Sie oan, Rebwreheeaas 4 4:3 3-9 2-7 2-4 
te Ganesan Ms aerobic me, oA teats dite 0-4 0-3 0-2 0-2 
bcc hac ats tet Let esha pepe nse pt the 7-0 5:9 3-3 3-0 
eee bate BE cet Onces, ace Anh da tenale akege 2-5 0-2 1-2 0-1 
Sleahik lene poeta tend ain a eaols ee 0-4 2-0 0-1 0-9 
SO ugh Lae tie ha tgcet Lek te hee, Sk ney 0-9 0-1 0-3 - 
orcgh aes in edd 2h Coat hooky Risa dh cobes: whe - 0-5 - 0-2 
edgier asf Gao te yin Meee ius ches Seen 0-3 - 0-1 - 
as rik ae tay Ra's SDetrach ae eee Ve a tyne 0-6 0-7 0-2 0-3 
Coarser than 38................2.000. 0-2 0-2 - = 
Oddments ................0 0000s eee 2°55 2:7 2-0 1:8 
Totals id cc sited wie eign 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(a) A micron equals one millionth of a metre; the measurement relates to fibre diameter. 


While the proportion of fine wool is comparatively low in the Tasmanian clip (since the 
State is historically and climatically a producer of cross-bred wool), growers offering fine wool 
sell a high proportion of superfine merino wool at premium prices. 


Clean Wool Yield 


In 1976-77 the Tasmanian proportion of auctioned greasy wool classified as ‘finer than 25 
mean microns’ was 60 per cent, whereas the corresponding Australian proportion was 81 per 
cent. There is usually a difference of this order, but the Tasmanian average price is 
nevertheless usually a few cents above the Australian auction average. Tasmanian averages, 
with Australian equivalents in brackets, have been (in cents): 1973-74, 191-82 (181-16); 1974- 
75, 137-46 (126-99); 1975-76, 156-57 (143-25); and 1976-77, 193-23 (182-73). This apparent 
contradiction is explained by taking into account a second factor, not included in the 
foregoing quality analysis, namely the yield of clean wool that can be obtained from greasy 
wool. In respect of this factor, Tasmanian wools tend to yield higher than Australian; both 
natural and artificial environmental factors operate to the advantage of the Tasmanian clip. 
Evidence of this peculiarity of Tasmanian wool is provided in the next table which suggests 
that Tasmanian wool is freer from dust and vegetable matter than wool produced in other 
states. 
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Average Clean Yield of Wool Clip, Tasmania and Other Australian States 
(Source: Australian Wool Corporation) 


Yield of clean wool from greasy (per cent) 


State of sale (a) 


New South Wales 
Victoria 


pits bed ate Nah ”  $6-94 56-43 58-08 59-93 60-18 


(a) Wool from other Australian states is not sold at Tasmanian auctions so, for Tasmania, ‘State of sale’ and 
‘State or origin’ are virtually the same except that some wool from Tasmania (mainly King anid Flinders 
Islands) is sold at Victorian auctions. 


Meat 
Slaughtering 


The following table summarises slaughtering activity for recent years: 


Stock Slaughtered (a) for Human Consumption: Summary 
(7000) 


Cattle 
and 
calves 


(a) In all registered slaughtering establishments and on farms. 


To fully record the level of meat production for human consumption, statistics are 
obtained in respect of operations in abattoirs, other slaughtering establishments and factories, 
and slaughtering on farms. 


The next table analyses the items ‘Cattle and calves’ and ‘Sheep and lambs’: 


Stock Slaughtered (a) for Human Consumption 
(7000) 


Cattle and calves 


Sheep and lambs 


Year 


Cows 
and 
heifers 


Bulls, 
bullocks Calves 
| & steers 


Be 
(a) In all registered slaughtering establishments and on farms. 


(b) In 1976-77 the on-farm components of total livestock slaughtered were: cattle and calves,.5 379; sheep and 
lambs, 61 794; pigs, 1 286. 
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Meat Production 


Statistics of actual carcass weight rather than numbers of stock slaughtered provide a 
more precise measure of actual meat production and annual trends. The necessary weight 
data are collected from abattoirs, factories and licensed slaughterhouses (including ‘country 
butchers’); in the case of livestock killed on farms, only the numbers are available and the 
resulting carcass weight has to be estimated. Statistics in terms of carcass weight covering the 
same field as the previous tables on slaughtering are shown in the following table: 


Production of Meat 
(7000 tonnes—Carcass Weight) 


Beef and veal Mutton and lamb ‘ 
igmeat 
Vest ] Tout [Maton [ tant [ Tout |") 


(a) Includes pork for manufacture into bacon and ham. 


Export of Meat 


The next table shows exports of edible meat from cattle, sheep and pigs by weight. 
Export weight cannot be directly compared with production weight since the former includes 
boneless meat and meat which has had its fat content reduced, while the latter is in terms of 
carcass weight. 


Exports of Meat, 1976-77 
(Tonnes) 


Beef and Lamb Pork Offal 
veal (edible) 


Bacon and 
ham 


Destination 


Interstate ........0...... 2 263 805 246 209 6 
Overseas................ 14 199 1 065 2 999 84 1 007 
Potal ccs bees: 16 463 1871 3 245 1013 


The importance of Tasmania’s overseas meat trade can be judged from Australian Meat 
Board estimates of the percentage of Tasmanian production actually exported. The trends in 
recent years are shown by the following table: 


Proportion of Tasmanian Meat Production Exported Overseas. (a) 
(Source: Australian Meat Board) 
(Per Cent) 


Type of meat 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


Beef andveal............ 44-0 44-2 47-0 37-7 r 43-2 
select Sui tune bare lasaied 59-6 53-7 40-5 55-0 r 67°8 


(a) The estimated percentages are derived by converting actual export weights to a carcass weight equivalent, 
thus giving a basis for comparison with production figures. 


1976-77 
48-5 


Meat Export Works 


At 30 June 1977 there were eight establishments in Tasmania licensed to export meat. 
These were located at Launceston (two), Hobart, Longford, Smithton, Devonport, Somerset 
and King Island. 
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' Meat Production (Carcass Weight) 
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Bacon and Ham 


In the tables on meat production, the product from pig slaughtering has been referred to 
as ‘pigmeat’. A large proportion of ‘pigmeat’ is converted into ham and bacon-in Tasmania. 
Considerable quantities of pigmeat are also exported and used, in part, for making bacon and 
ae in other states. The next table summarises the production of bacon and ham since 1949- 
50: 


Production of Bacon and Ham, Tasmania 
(Tonnes) 


Bacon and ham 


Year 
Factory (| Farm | Total (b) 
n.a. 


1972-73 (c) .. 1 902 


Bacon and ham 


Factory (a) Farm | Total (b) 
44 


ieee dua Be 1973-74 ..... na. 1931 

-60 ........., 1138 | 24 | 1162 | 1974-75 ...... : na. 2 169 
1964-65 ......... “J 1190 © | 1975-76 ..... na. 2 356 
1969-70 ......... a. | 1403 | 1976-77..... na. 2 434 


(a) From 1959-60. includes small quantities made in establishments not classified as factories. 

(b) Excludes farm production from 1967-68. 

(c): From 1970-71 all weights are on a bone-in basis; earlier figures include an element of unconverted bone-out 
weights. 


Dairy Products 


In 1976-77 Tasmania’s production of milk was 423 million litres which was about 2:9 per 
cent lower than the level in 1975-76. 


The following table summarises milk production and utilisation since 1964-65: 
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Milk Production and Milk Utilisation: Summary 


Average 
annual 


Year Total Dairy cows | production 
Factory Factory milk at 31 of milk per 
butter cheese March dairy cow 


000 litres | ’000 litres | ’000 litres | °000 litres No. 
1964-65... 02... 293 773 23 935 79 361 397 069 143 257 2 678 
1969-70 2... ee 336 715 54 194 78 306 469 216 155 040 2 955 
1973-74. cr ot acces ca tnanh ae 252 766 84 662 84 386 421 814 140 401 2 788 
197479 i ehh etnueeuaces 248 075 123 781 88 665 460 521 143 719 3 165 
1975-76 63 Ga nein 218 793 133 206 83 087 435 086 143 310 2 965 


Bday asta! shan se cote ben 197 244 131 333 94 094 422 671 128 297 


(a) Milk used for ‘Other purposes’ goes into the making of cream, ice cream, milk powder, concentrated milk, 
and other preserved milk products. It includes milk consumed as such and the milk equivalent of farm- 
made butter and cheese. 

(b) Average annual yield is based on the estimated number of dairy cows, including house cows, which were in 
milk during any part of the year. (The mean of the number of dairy cows and house cows at 31 March in 
the year of production and in the preceding year is used for this purpose.) The figures should therefore 
be treated as an index rather than as an actual average quantity of milk produced per dairy cow. 


Milk Production and Number of Dairy Cows 
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Milk utilisation - 
] Other including human consumption 
Jj Factory cheese 
L__} Factory butter 


The following table shows details of factory production of butter and cheese for recent years: 


Factory Production of Butter and Cheese 
(Tonnes) 


1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 


12 387 
13 332 


(a) Includes butter equivalent of butter oil. 
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Butter and Cheese Production 


o 
o” 


a 
od, 
~7 Cheese 


‘000 tonnes 


1967- 68 1970-71 1973-74 1976-77 
Year 


Consumption of Butter 

Over the past decade there has been a substantial decline in the annual Tasmanian per 
capita consumption of butter. The decline may be partly attributed to the greater use of 
margarine. However, in 1976-77 the State’s average butter consumption of 7-5 kg per head 
of population was still well above the Australian figure of about 5-8 kg per person. 


Disposal of Butter 

Tasmania is a butter exporting state. The quantity of butter exported interstate and 
overseas varies from year to year depending on seasonal and market conditions. 

Details of production, exports and consumption of butter within Tasmania for recent 
years are given in the following table: 


Butter (a): Production, Exports and Loca] Consumption 
(Tonnes) 


Net 
exports 


(b) 


Local 
consump- 
tion (c) 


Net Local 
Production | exports | consump- 
(factory) (b) tion (c) 


Production 
(factory) 


1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 


(a) Includes butter equivalent of butter oil. 

(b) Net and gross are identical as there were no-imports during the years shown. Includes overseas and 
interstate exports. 

(c) Quantity of butter released for the Tasmanian market (as supplied by the Commonwealth Dairy Produce 
Equalisation Committee Ltd) less the butter content of major commodities exported. 
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Bee-farming 


The next table, which summarises beekeeping statistics from 1971-72, is restricted to 
details from apiarists with 40 or more hives: 


Bee-farming 


Honey produced Beeswax produced 


Year Apiarists Hives Average Average 
per per 
Quantity | productive} Quantity |productive 
hive hive 


tonnes 
5 


8 
5:2 


Of the 72 apiarists with 40 or more hives in 1976-77, 29 with 100 or more hives 
contributed 88-3 per cent of the total honey produced. 


Tasmania is both an exporter and importer of honey with exports generally having a 
higher unit value than imports. The Tasmanian market shows a preference for the clover type 
of honey rather than the stronger flavoured leatherwood. Tasmania produces a high quality 
product but producers in mainland states have significant cost advantages in packaging 
because of the quantities involved. Therefore considerable quantities of honey are imported 
from other states, both for manufacturing and for retail outlets, while much of Tasmania’s 
production, particularly leatherwood but also clover, is exported. 


A proportion of the larger commercial apiarists can be described as ‘migratory’ in the 
sense that they seasonally move their hives for access to leatherwood, growing in the Western 
Sub-division and near the new Lake Gordon. Leatherwood, Eucryphia lucida, from which a 
distinctively flavoured honey is produced, is unique to Tasmania. The quantity of 
leatherwood honey produced varies considerably from year to year depending upon the 
amount of blossom and weather conditions. In 1976-77 it accounted for 36-8 per cent of total 
honey production compared with 58-8 per cent the previous year and 21 per cent in 1966-67. 
The following table gives details of Tasmanian exports arid imports of honey: 


Production, Imports and Exports of Honey 
(7000 kg) 


Production Imports Exports 
(a) 


(a) By apiarists with 40 or more hives. 


Poultry Farming 


Household Production: Many householders have small flocks of up to 20 birds (i.e. below 
the legal minimum requiring registration and payment of fees) and surveys suggest that these 
‘back-yard’ flocks may produce up to 50 per cent of all eggs. However, no accurate statistics 
are available for this component and it is excluded from the tables that follow. 

Commercial Producers: Producers with small flocks over the legal minimum size (more 
than 20 birds) may nevertheless keep them mainly for their own use rather than for the sale of 
eggs. Accordingly, it was also decided to exclude from the statistics producers with less than 
100 birds (of all types); the Bureau’s 1966-67 census of the poultry industry established that 
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producers with between 20 and 100 birds numbered 213 but owned only three per cent of the 
total number of hens and laying pullets in commerical flocks in Tasmania. 


In the poultry industry, as in many other primary industries, there has been a trend to 
fewer but larger establishments in recent years. In 1967 there were 196 poultry farms with a 
total of 189 600 hens and laying pullets; by 1977 the number of farms had decreased to 68 with 
238 100 hens and laying pullets and 478 000 other poultry. A size classification of the 68 farms 
in 1977 shows that 26 farms (only 38 per cent of farm numbers) possessed 87 per cent of laying 
stock. Thirty-five per cent of the poultry farms had less than 500 laying birds each. 


Poultry Numbers and Egg Production, 1976-77 
Commercial Producers Only (a) 


Poultry numbers at end of year 


Eggs 
Number of Hens and Ducks and produced 
Statistical division holdings laying drakes, during year 
with poultry pullets turkeys b 


(c) and geese 


(a) Relates to holdings that possessed 100 or more birds of all types at 30 June 1977. 
(b) Hen and pullet eggs only. 
(¢) Not. comparable with Egg Marketing Board series due to different. definitions. 


Poultry Slaughtering 
Poultry slaughering statistics are collected from all known establishments slaughtering 
100 or more birds (of all types) annually. 


Number and Weight of Poultry Slaughtered (a) 


Live weight Dressed weight (b) 


Year Average per 
bird 


(kg) 


Average per 


Total 
(tonnes) 


Total 
(tonnes) 


1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-76 
1976-77 


1973-74 .... 
1974-75 .... 
1975-76 .... 
1976-77 


1973-74 
1974-75 .. 
1975-76 .. 
1976-77 .... 


(a) Includes only establishments slaughtering 100 or more birds of all kinds. 


(b) Includes weight of whole birds, pieces and giblets. 
(c) Includes broilers, fryers and roasters. 
(d). Hens, roosters, etc. 
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Size Structure of Slaughtering Industry 


The trend in poultry slaughtering in recent years has been towards larger establishments. 
In 1966-67 there were 88 establishments slaughtering 100 or more birds (of all types). Ten 
establishments killing more than 5 000 birds each a year slaughtered a total of 858 000 birds. 
By 1976-77 however, there were only 20 establishments killing 100 or more birds, four of 
which slaughtered over 20 000 birds each and a total of 2 493 000 birds. The dressed carcass 
weight of birds produced in those establishments slaughtering over 20 000 birds was 3 122 000 
kg; for all establishments in the following table, the total was 3 181 000 kg. In 1966-67 the 
over 20 000 birds size group accounted for 87-0 per cent of the number of birds slaughtered 
and in 1976-77, 98-5 per cent. 


The following table classifies poultry slaughtering establishments according to the 
number of birds slaughtered for establishments slaughtering 100 or more birds of all types per 
year: 


Number of Poultry Slaughtered According to Size of Establishment, 1976-77 


Number of birds slaughtered [Total birds slaughtered 


Size of establishment 
(number of birds 
slaughtered) (a) establish- 


ments 


(a) Classified according to number of birds of all kinds slaughtered. 
(b) Includes broilers, fryers and roasters. 
(c) Hens, roosters, etc. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 


Area of Land Irrigated 
Introduction 


In 1976-77 there were only 22 263 hectares of land irrigated in Tasmania. Owing to the 
generally reliable rainfall in the State, scarcity of water is not such a problem as it is in the 
other Australian states, although quite a number of streams are not permanently flowing and 
drought conditions in some areas of Tasmania are not unknown. 


Area Irrigated 


A total of 1 126 farms reported the use of irrigation in 1976-77, a decrease on the number 
during 1975-76 (1 550). Details of the area of crops and pastures irrigated in Tasmania in 
recent years are shown in the following table: 


Area of Crops and Pasture Irrigated 
(Hectares) 


Crops (a) 
Total 

Other Other 

Fruit Potatoes | vegetables crops 


Year Pasture 


27 647 
23 376 
23 686 
22 305 
1976-77 4955 22 263 


(a) Excludes pasture crops which are included with ‘Pasture’. 
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Irrigation Methods and Sources of Water 


The main method of irrigation is by ‘spray’ which accounted for 73-5 per cent of the total 
area irrigated in 1976-77. The following table gives details of the areas of crops, etc. irrigated 
and the methods of irrigation used: 


Methods of Irrigation, 1976-77 


(Hectares) 
Crop or pasture 
irrigated Other and 
Spray Furrows Flood multiple 


methods (a) 


Crop— 
Potatoes esi :leiis dace okie eae aoud 2 938 
Other vegetables 4 955 

Bruit! 00545 danas nde ced enmns bia: 


(a) Includes 168 hectares of fruit watered by the ‘trickle’ method of irrigation. 
(b) Excludes pastures harvested. 


Potatoes respond particularly well to irrigation. For the 1976-77 season the State average 
potato yield from irrigated areas was 33-4 tonnes per hectare while for non-irrigated potato 
crops the yield was only 18-5 tonnes per hectare. The next table highlights the importance of 
irrigation in the potato growing industry: 


Potatoes Irrigated 


1966-67 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


1976-77 
3 705 
2 938 


Particulars 


Total area of potatoes planted (hectares) ........ 4 159 3 127 4 143 3 354 
Area irrigated— 


Totaly Sii0 ts sacletewaegade a: haces 1 659 2 166 3 105 2 720 
Saige 39-9 69-3 74-9 81-1 


Irrigation Schemes 


Cressy-Longford Irrigation Scheme 


The State’s first major irrigation system was officially opened in 1974. Situated some 30 
km south of Launceston, between Cressy and Longford, the Irrigation District covers about 
9 000 ha of some of the oldest and most intensively farmed areas in the State. 


The source of supply is the tailrace of the Poatina Power Station from which 12 000 
megalitres may be diverted annually for irrigation. Water is supplied under gravity to each 
farm in the constituted Irrigation District through an earthen channel system some 85 km in 
length. The scheme is administered and operated by the Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission. 


Some 4 500 ha can be watered by gravity from the channel system and are suitable for 
irrigation by flood, furrow or sprinkler methods. In addition, there are about 2 000 ha above 
the channel system which could be conveniently irrigated by pumping. A further 2 500 ha 
outside the boundary of the Irrigation District could be supplied either by pumping or gravity. 
There are 64 separate holdings within the constituted Irrigation District but at least another 30 
holdings outside the District could be supplied from the scheme. Water from the scheme can 
also be discharged into the Liffey River below Bracknell and by this means at least another 20 
riparian holdings within the Liffey River Augmented Flow District can be supplied. 


Each piece of land within the Irrigation District is given an ‘Irrigation Right’ which is an 
annual entitlement to a certain quantity of water. The total water allocation as Irrigation 
Rights within the Irrigation District in 1977 was approximately 6 300 megalitres or 97 
megalitres per holding. The average size of holdings was 140 hectares. Water charges within 
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the Irrigation District for the 1976-77 season were : $5 per megalitre for Irrigation Rights plus 
$3 per megalitre for each megalitre of water used. The charge to irrigators outside the 
Irrigation District was $10 per megalitre. The Hydro-Electric Commission charges the scheme 
$1-30 per megalitre of water used by the irrigators. 


Irrigation water used during the 1976-77 season amounted to 2 169 megalitres. The total 
area irrigated was 1 429 hectares, the main crops irrigated being: pasture, 872 ha; green peas, 
260 ha; oats, 84 ha; barley, 65 ha; and oil poppies, 29 ha. Under full development 3 000-4 000 
hectares could be irrigated annually. 


Togari Water Supply 


This scheme was originally administered by the Tasmanian Closer Settlement Board but 
authority to administer it was vested in the Rivers and Water Supply Commission in May, 
1974. It is designed purely as a stock and dairy watering sytem for 44 dairy properties at 
Togari in the Circular Head Municipality. 


Tasmanian Herd Improvement Organisation 


In accordance with the Herd Improvement Act, 1977, the Artificial Breeding Board was 
replaced by the Tasmanian Herd Improvement Organisation in July 1977. This new 
Organisation took over the provision and promotion of herd improvement services, including 
both artificial breeding and herd recording. 


In Tasmania most artificial breeding activities are undertaken by the Tasmanian Herd 
Improvement Organisation which operates a Semen Production Centre at Hadspen Park and 
seven artificial insemination centres throughout the State. Some. artificial insemination 
services are provided by private organisations. Over 75 per cent of inseminations in Tasmania 
are carried out with semen produced at Hadspen Park. 


Because artificial breeding allows extensive use of superior bulls it has been used as an 
effective tool for herd improvement. Since 1964 the Tasmanian Herd Improvement 
Organisation has carried out dairy bull proving programs in which genetically superior bulls 
are selected on the performance of their female progency in test mated herds and are then 
used extensively over large numbers of the State’s dairy cows. It has been estimated that 
these programs have achieved a 1 per cent annual genetic gain in the State dairy 
herd. Owing to different management practices, artificial breeding has not been used so 
extensively in beef herds . 


The following table gives details of activities of the Tasmanian Herd Improvement 
Organisation (previously the Artificial Breeding Board) in recent years: 


Artificial Breeding: Services and Inseminations 
(Source: Tasmanian Herd Improvement Organisation) 


Non-return rate 
for commercial 
service (b) 
(per cent) 


Total 
Inseminations 


Cows served 


(a) 


Year 


(a) Includes cows which have undergone infertility service, however numbers are negligible from 1968-69. 
(b) Percentage of cows not returning for further service within 90-120 days following first service. 


Artificial Fertilisers 


Types of Artificial Fertiliser 
The basic types of artificial fertiliser employed are phosphatic (e.g. superphosphate), 
nitrogenous (e.g. suphate of ammonia) and potassic (e.g. muriate of potash), their essential 


"s ieee 
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chemical contribution to plant nutrition being phosphoric oxide (P,Os), nitrogen (N) and 
potassium oxide (K,O). Superphosphate, either ‘straight’ or with additives, is most widely 
used in Tasmania, the additives consisting of trace elements such as cobalt, molybdenum, 
copper, boron, zinc, etc. In addition to the basic fertiliser types, various combinations are 
also used. Due to the numerous fertiliser combinations on the market it has not been possible 
to obtain any detailed analysis of the types applied for various purposes. 


Usage 


The quantity of artificial fertilisers used in recent years on Tasmanian farms has dropped 
markedly. The removal of the government bounty on superphosphate in December 1974, a 
substantial increase in its price and the need to reduce costs because of low prices for many 
farm products all contributed to a sharp drop in usage. For 1976-77, the quantity used has 
shown a partial recovery and further increased usage is expected following the reintroduction 
of the bounty from July 1977. 


Changes in government policy on bounties for the use of superphosphate have caused 
considerable interest in the extent of the concentration of usage. The following table shows 
the distribution of usage of artificial fertilisers (excluding straight nitrogenous types) 
according to quantity used on holdings. 


The table shows that holdings using over 50 tonnes accounted for 40-3 per cent of the 
quantity used in 1976-77 but represented only 7-6 per cent of the total number of holdings that 
used artificial fertiliser (other than straight nitrogenous types). 


Rural Holdings Classified According to the Quantity of Artificial Fertiliser 
(Other than Straight Nitregenous Types) Used, 1976-77 - 


Size category (tonnes used) 


Particulars 
Total 


Number of holdings ...........0....... 
Percentage (a)............06...0.0055 100-0 


Quantity used (tonnes)...........0.... 
Percentage (c) ............ 000. ceca ee 


(a) Of total holdings using fertilisers. : 

(b) Comprises 61 233 tonnes of superphosphate (including superphosphate with trace elements) and 21 409 
tonnes of other types and mixtures. 

(c) Of total fertiliser used. 


The following table shows the amount of artificial fertiliser used, by the type of crop, for 


recent years: 


Artificial Fertilisers Used 


1966-67 1974-75 | 1975-76 


11 628 8 780 
9 164 7 834 
Per hectare ..... 0-79 0-89 


Particulars 


Vegetables (a)— 
Area fertilised ...........5..... 


11 040 
10 572 


Other crops (b)— 
Area fertilised ................. 
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Artificial Fertilisers Used—continued 
1966-67 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 


hectares 
tonnes 
tonnes 


Particulars 1976-77 


Pastures (b)— 
Area fertilised .................. 343 171 


60 571 


Total usage— 
Area fertilised .................. 
Fertiliser used ............0...... 


392 763 
84 624 


736 255 |779619 =| 559 515 289 425 
172 480 180 310 124 861 65 509 


hectares 
tonnes 


(a) Vegetables for human consumption only. ; 
(b) ‘Pastures’ includes lucerne from 1971-72 but lucerne is included in ‘Other crops’ for earlier years. 


ECONOMIC STATISTICS: AGRICULTURE 


It is now possible to produce economic statistics for agriculture on a compatible basis 
with those produced for the mining, manufacturing, retailing and other sectors of the 
economy (see the section ‘Economic Censuses and Surveys’ in Chapter 18). This results from 
basing the Agricultural Finance Survey (a recently introduced economic sample survey) on 
the new register of agricultural businesses which was established in 1974-75. 


The population identified as the basic framework for the 1974-75 and subsequent 
Agricultural Finance Surveys consisted of all agricultural enterprises, i.e. all enterprises 
classified to an industry within sub-division 01, Agriculture, of the Australian Standard 
Industrial Classification (ASIC). This contrasts with the framework used for surveys prior to 
1974-75 when the survey population consisted of all agricultural holdings (see definition 
earlier in this Chapter). 


The coverage of the 1974-75 and subsequent surveys consists of a randomly selected 
sample of enterprises which fall within the scope of the survey. In earlier surveys, financial 
data relating to agricultural activity only were collected but, from 1974-75, data connected 
with any non-agricultural activity of an agricultural enterprise (such as agricultural services, 
retailing, transport, etc.) were collected in addition to data about its agricultural activities. 
Any enterprise which was predominantly engaged in non-agricultural activity was out of scope 
of the survey. 


The main items of interest from the survey for the years 1974-75 to 1976-77 are contained 
in the following table. Further details and an explanation of the terms used (in addition to 
those in Chapter 18 of this publication) can be found in the Canberra Office of the Bureau 
publication ‘Agricultural Sector—Part IV Financial Statistics’ (Ref. No. 7507.0). 


Financial Statistics, Agricultural Enterprises (a) 
($ million) 


1976-77p 


1974-75 1975-76 


Sales from crops ......0 000.000 cece cee eee eee 
Sales from livestock .......0..00000 0002 c cee cece eee 


Sales from livestock products ................00.000005 

TUIMOVER oe's2s pss) tie ba aeons RAE y waeey Lae ads 133-3 
Purchases and selected expenses................2.-005. 63:5 
Value added ex.s gic cese he wtevela hse dapndyenacdt Cena aye BAIS ba aes 69-0 
Adjusted value added... 2.0.6... c cece eee es 60-3 
Gross operating surplus ...........0..02.00200 0200 e eee 45:2 
Cash operating surplus... 2. ...00000. 0000002000 eee eee 37-5 
Total net.capital expenditure....................000... : 16-2 
Gross indebtedness............ 0000s : 83-0 


(a) These figures are estimates based on a sample and are therefore subject to possible inaccuracies. ‘Standard 
errors’ indicating the reliability of each item are included in the Canberra Office of the Bureau 
publication ‘Agricultural Sector, Part IV, Financial Statistics’ (Cat. No. 7507.0). 

(b) See the section ‘Economic Censuses and Surveys’ in Chapter 18 for definitions. 
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The only other economic statistics relating to the agricultural industry are the ‘Value of 
Production’ series which have now been substantially reduced in scope following the 
introduction of the annual surveys. There are basic differences in the two series of statistics 
and an explanation of these differences and definitions of the terms used for ‘Value of 
Production’ purposes are contained in the Appendix to Chapter 8. 


TASMANIAN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Aims and Structure 


The Department of Agriculture was established in its present form in 1927 with the aim 
of ‘spreading scientific knowledge among primary producers’. The functions of the modern 
Department are broadly three-fold: regulatory; extension (advisory); and research. 


The regulatory function involves the administration of State legislation governing the 
production and marketing of farm produce. It includes a responsibility for policy development 
and a continuing review of relevant acts and regulations. The Départment’s specialist officers 
report on the Tasmanian agricultural situation and prospects to industry committees, 
government commissions and parliamentary inquiries. 


In the extension area, the Department provides information and advice to encourage the 
adoption of practices that can contribute to more efficient agriculture. Extension officers 
advise farmers on all agricultural matters of concern to the rural community. 

Research is undertaken to improve the performance and health of animals and plants of 
agricultural significance. 


The Department is headed by a Director, assisted by a Deputy Director. It has seven 
divisions, each headed by a.chief—Animal Health, Animal Production, Plant Pathology, 
Entomology, Plant Production, Extension and Administration, and two resource 
sections—Economics and Information. It has its Head Office in Hobart and a subsidiary 
office in each of 15 districts that cover the whole State including the Bass Strait islands. It has 
two research centres with laboratories (at Hobart and Launceston) and five research stations 
with land for field experiments in different parts of the State. 

Total expenditure by the Department of Agriculture from Consolidated Revenue in 
1976-77 was $9.95 million compared with $8-40 million in 1975-76. These figures include the 
expenditure of the Sea Fisheries Division which has since been separated from the 
Department to form the basis of the new Fisheries Development’ Authority. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO RURAL PRODUCERS 


The Agricultural Bank of Tasmania 


The State Advances Act 


In 1907 the Government of the day: passed the State Advances Act to set up the 
Agricultural Bank of Tasmania for the purpose of providing financial assistance to a limited 
section of the rural community. 


Just prior to the legislation being enacted, a considerable amount of indiscriminate 
selection of Crown land had taken place. Most of the settlers had used what small resources 
they had on development. The location of their holdings and the nature of their proposals 
were such that normal financial institutions were not interested in providing the further 
finance required. It was to help these settlers that the Bank was established. 

Over the years the legislation was widened and today loans are made to persons engaged 
in rural industries, irrespective of the nature of the tenure of their holdings, for many of their 
requirements. Finance is most frequently requested for: the purchase of farm properties; 
refinancing of mortgages; the purchase of livestock, plant and equipment; land development; 
structural improvements; and land irrigation. Loans are also made to professional fishermen. 
During the year ended 30 June 1977, loans totalling $3-75m were approved for these 
purposes. Loans outstanding at 30 June 1977 totalled $11-97m. 


Special Relief 
It has been the practice of governments to channel assistance to rural industries through 
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the Agricultural Bank and over the years more than 30 items of rural legislation have been 
administered. Some have been in respect of State Government assistance only and others in 
respect of joint assistance by State and Federal Governments. Much of this legislation has 
been directed at alleviating conditions of hardship following droughts, fires, floods and 
market downturns. There are still liabilities from borrowers in respect of these areas but no 
new loans are currently being advanced. The amount outstanding at 30 June 1977 in respect of 
loans advanced under the Primary Producers Relief Act (No. 2) 1947, the Flood Relief Act 
1960, the Primary Producers Relief Acts 1968, 1970 and 1971, and the Fire Damage Relief Act 
1967 was $1-30m. 


Other Rural Activities of the Bank 


In addition to the provision of loans under the State Advances Act, the Agricultural Bank 
also currently provides assistance under the War Service Land Settlement Act 1950, the Closer 
Settlement Act 1957, and the Rural Adjustment Act 1977. The purposes and provisions of 
these Acts are briefly outlined in the following sections. 


Closer Settlement Scheme 


Under this scheme the Agricultural Bank may, under certain conditions, acquire 
freehold land; it can appropriate Crown land and it can purchase land by negotiation. Land so 
obtained may be developed into farms for allotment to eligible persons. Developed or partly 
developed farms may also be purchased and allotted and available funds have been directed 
to this end in recent years. 


Properties are made available on a 99-year lease with an option to purchase the freehold. 
Persons obtaining properties may receive loans to enable them to carry on farming 
operations. Currently, only token funds are available and during the year ended 30 June 1977 
only four properties were purchased and allotted. 


War Service Land Settlement 


In 1944-45 the Federal and State Governments reached agreement on a scheme for the 
settlement of ex-servicemen on farming properties. Large areas of land were investigated and 
subsequently over 180 000 hectares were purchased for development and allotment to eligible 
ex-servicemen. All holdings have been allotted as grants in perpetuity at a pre-determined 
rental, After a period of six years a settler may, subject to conditions laid down in the Act, 
exercise a right to convert the property to a freehold title by payment of an option price 
determined at the time of allotment, or he may transfer his interest in the holding to a person 
not entitled to receive an allotment under the Scheme. 


At 30 June 1977, 197 properties developed under this scheme were occupied by the 
original settlers, a further 75 settlers had exercised their option to purchase the freehold on 
their properties, and 207 properties had been re-allocated or were occupied by other than 
eligible ex-servicemen. 


Rural Reconstruction 


On 4 June 1971 an agreement was signed between the Federal Government and the State 
of Tasmania, the object being the implementation of a national scheme of rural 
reconstruction; in essence, the Federal Government provides the financial assistance but the 
detailed administration is vested in the State. Similar federal-state agreements were entered 
into by the other Australian states on the same date. In October 1971 the Tasmanian 
Parliament passed the Rural Reconstruction Act 1971 which established the mechanism for 
administering the scheme in Tasmania. 


As from 1 January, 1977 a further agreement between the Commonwealth and State 
Governments provided for a Rural Adjustment Scheme. 

The Agreement combines into one comprehensive scheme the various forms of rural 
adjustment which previously had been provided under separate legislation, namely the Rural 
Reconstruction Act 1971, Dairy Adjustment Program Act 1975 and the Beef Industry 
Assistance Act 1975. The legislation also provided for the following new measures: 

(i) Household support for farmers on uneconomic properties while they consider 
whether or not to move out of farming. 
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(ii) Advances for farm development to restore uneconomic properties to an 
economic level. 


(iii) Carry on loans to specified industries affected by market downturn. This 
assistance relates to the beef and dairy industries. 


Debt Reconstruction 


This applies to the farmer whose prospects are sound but who is unable to obtain finance 
to carry on and is thus in danger of losing his property or other assets. The assistance may 
provide for a re-arrangement of debts to allow more time for payment or for a composition of 
debts. Advances may be made for the repayment of all or part of the debts and for carry-on 
expenses, purchase of livestock and property development. 


Farm Build-up 


The purpose of farm build-up is to encourage the amalgamation of properties which are 
too small to be economic under current conditions. Finance may be provided to the owner of 
an uneconomic property to buy adjoining land to build-up his property or to a viable farmer to 
purchase an adjacent uneconomic farm. When an adjoining property is sold to a farmer a 
grant may be made at the Board’s discretion to cover the value of acquired assets which are 
not useful to the enlarged property. Advances may be made for carry-on expenses, plant, 
livestock and development where not available through normal sources. 


Farm Improvement 


Unlike the assistance provided under the Dairy Adjustment Program Act, which was 
aimed at the restoration of a dairy farm to economic viability by improving the effective use of 
an existing farm without adding to its area, this assistance is extended to cover the whole 
farming sector. An applicant must be able to demonstrate that his property has been 
economic and that the proposed improvements will give sound prospects of economic viability 
in the long term. Farm improvement assistance may take the form of advances for plant, 
livestock, carry-on expenses and further property development, either for an expansion of 
existing production or for diversification to another form of production. 

The following table summmarises details of approvals under the Rural Reconstruction 


Act 1971 to 31 December 1976 and the Rural Adjustment Act 1977 from 1 January 1977 to 30 
June 1977. 


Rural Reconstruction and Rural Adjustment 


Rural 
Adjustment 


Rural Reconstruction 


1.7.76 to Total to 
31.12.76 31.12.76 


Particulars 


Farm build-up— 


Applications—Considered ..............0.002. 0000. no. 21 
APPIOVER ini. oickl ated mec ited + bows no. 5 
_ Assistance approved. ..........0 0.0.0.0 cece eeu vee $000 130 107 
Debt reconstruction— 
Applications—Considered ....................0.04. no. 20 14 
Approved.................20.. ie ofeees no. 5 4 
Assistance approved... 2.0.02... 06. eee $7000 92 50 
Rehabilitation loans— 
Applications—Considered ..............0. 000.0000. no. 3 2 
Approved. .... 00... no. 2 2 
Assistance approved ....... 0.0.0.0... 0.0. cece eee eee $000 6 8 
Carry-on (beef)— 
Application—Considered .........5..02.00.0.0.0000. no. 6 
Approved ......... 0... cece eee ee 2 
Assistance approved .................0000 0c scenes 0 
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Fruitgrowing Reconstruction Scheme (Tree Removal) 


Serious economic problems confronting the Australian fruit industry led to the 
establishment in 1972, by the Federal Government, of a scheme to assist reconstruction of the 
fruit industry. In Tasmania the scheme applied only to apple or pear growers in serious 
financial difficulties. The Tasmanian Fruitgrowing Industry Reconstruction Act 1972 
authorised implementation of the Federal-State Fruitgrowing Reconstruction Agreement. 


Total financial assistance provided under the scheme to all states by the Federal 
Government was limited to $4-6m. Administrative expenses incurred are borne by the states. 


Eligible Fruitgrowers 


Growers involved in the apple or pear industry in Tasmania could apply for assistance if 
the Rural Reconstruction Board was satisfied that the number of trees which the grower had, 
constituted a commercial operation and either the grower: (i) was predominantly a 
horticulturist in severe financial difficulties and intended to remove all of his trees and leave 
the apple or pear industry; or (ii) did not have adequate resources to withstand the short-term 
economic effects of removal of surplus trees, but in the opinion of the Board his farm 
enterprise had sound long-term prospects after tree removal and putting the released land to 
an alternative use. The Scheme (which commenced operation in 1972) was originally due to 
expire on 30 June 1973. There were subsequent extensions and the expiry date for 
applications was extended to 31 December 1976 with all trees to be removed by 31 August 
1977 in order to qualify for compensation. 


Type of Assistance 


Assistance was based on tree removal and compensation up to a maximum $864-87 per 
hectare ($350 per acre) for growers of fresh apples and pears with an overall average of not 
more than $617:76 per hectare ($250 per acre) payable for approved tree removals. 


Growers who received compensation and remained on their holdings had to undertake 
not to re-plant apple or pear trees on their properties within a period of five years. To ensure 
compliance, compensation was provided in the form of an interest bearing loan—if the grower 
observed the undertaking not to replant, the interest was rebatable and loans were to be 
converted to non-repayable grants at the end of the required five-year period. 


At the end of June 1977 the following progress had been made: (i) applications received 
for (a) partial removal, 498; (b) complete removal, 412; (ii) assistance approved for (a) partial 
removal, $1-35m; (b) complete removal, $1-03m; (c) total approvals, $2-38m; (iii) total area 
of trees approved for removal, 3 810 hectares. The area known to have been removed under 
the scheme as at 30 June 1977 was 3 253 hectares of orchard. 


Further References 


ABS Publications Produced by the Tasmanian Office 


Agricultural Industry, Tasmania (7101.6) (annual; 1976-77 issue released 6-7-78) 

Agricultural Statistics Preliminary, Tasmania (7102.6) (annual; 1977-78 released 30-6-78) 

Livestock Statistics (Preliminary) Tasmania (7201.6) (annual; 1977-78 released 26-5-78) 

Livestock Statistics (Final) Tasmania (7201.6) (annual; 1976-77 released 12-10-77) 

Production of Meat, Tasmania (7202.6) (annual; 1976-77 released 4-10-77) 

Statistics of the Dairy Industry, Tasmania (7203.6) (annual; 1976-77 released 13-1-78) 

Poultry Statistics, Tasmania (7204.6) (annual; 1976-77 released 8-11-77) 

Wool Production Statistics, Tasmania (7205.6) (annual; 1976-77 released 6-1-78) 

Bee Farming Statistics, Tasmania (7206.6) (annual; 1977-78 released 7-8-78) 

Crop Statistics, Tasmania (7301.6) (annual; 1976-77 released 20-1-78) 

Apples and Pears Held in Cool Stores, Tasmania (7302.6) (monthly, seasonal; August 1978 released 21-9-78) 
Fruit Production, Tasmania (7303.6) (annual; 1976-77 released 11-4-78) 

Potato Statistics, Tasmania (7304.6) (annual; 1976-77 released 24-2-78) 

Hop Production, Tasmania (7305.6) (annual; 1977-78 released 13-7-78) 

Farms, Number of, Irrigation and Fertiliser Usage, Tasmania (7401.6) (annual; 1977 released 6-12-77) 
Value of Agricultural Commodities Produced, Tasmania (7501.6) (annual; 1976-77 released 22-6-78) 


ABS Publications Produced by the Canberra Office 


Agricultural Sector, Part I—Structure of Operating Units (7102.0) (annual; 1976-77 issue released 2-2-78) 
Rural Land Use, Improvements, Agricultural Machinery and Labour (7103.0) (annual; 1975-76 released 
14-4-77) 
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Principal Agricultural Statistics: First estimates (7201.0) (annual; 1977-78 released 13-6-78) 

Principal Agricultural Statistics: Second Estimates (7202.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 29-6-77) 

Livestock Statistics (7203.0) (annual; March 1977 released 6-12-77) 

Meat Statistics (7204.0 ease July 1978 released 22-8-78) 

Meat Statistics (7205.0) (quarterly; March quarter 1978 released 30-5-78) 

Meat Statistics (7206.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 22-3-78) 

Chicken Hatchings and Poultry Slaughterings (7207.0) (monthly; June 1978 released 5-9-78) 

Milk Statistics (7208.0) (monthly; June 1978 released 1-9-78) 

Dairying and Dairy Products (7209.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 8-5-78) 

Wool Production and Shearing (Provisional Estimates) (7210.0) (annual; 1978-79 released 26-7-78) 

Sheep Numbers, Shearing and Wool Production Forecast (7211.0) (annual; 1977-78 released 19-12-77) 

Wool Statistics (7212.0) (annual: 1976-77 released 21-6-78) 

Beekeeping (7214.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 13-1-78) 

Crop and Fruit Statistics (Preliminary) (7301.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 23-9-77) 

Crop Statistics era annual; 1976-77 released 6-6-78) 

Fruit Statistics (7303.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 21-6-78) 

Cereal Grains: Estimates of Intended Sowings (7304.0) (annual; 1978-79 released 26-6-78) 

Principal Cereal Grains: Estimates of Area Sown (7305.0) (annual; 1977-78 released 13-10-77) 

Principal Cereal Grains: Estimates of Wheat Production (7306.0) (annual; 1977-78 released 9-12-77) 

Wheat Statistics (7307.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 9-6-78) 

Mushroom Statistics (7308.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 14-12-77) 

Nursery and Flower Statistics (7309.0) (annual; 1974-75 released 8-2-77) 

Gross Value of Primary Commodities Produced (excluding Mining), First Estimates (7501.0) (annual; 1977-78 
released 4-7-78) : 

Value of Agricultural Commodities Produced and Indexes of Quantum and Unit Gross Value of Agricultural 
Production (7503.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 4-8-78) 

Agricultural Sector Part I[V—Financial Statistics (7507.0) (annual; 1975-76 and 1976-77 released 6-9-78) 

Agricultural Sector Part I1V—Financial Statistics (Preliminary) (7508.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 11-5-78) 
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FORESTRY 


Introduction 


When the first explorers ventured beyond the main coastal areas of mainland Australia, 
they encountered arid zones and desert nearly devoid of timber. By contrast, in Tasmania 
dense and continuous forest was the main barrier to early penetration, although the early 
settlements were sited in open savanna-like country which originated from firing by the 
Tasmanian natives. No other Australian state has similar widespread conditions favourable 
for forest growth: a cool temperate climate; an assured annual rainfall varying from 500 to 
3 800 millimetres according to locality, and showing relatively small seasonal variation. 


During the period since the first settlement in 1803, land clearing, timber exploitation 
and fires have left their mark; however the Forestry Commission estimates that the current 
total forest area (including some forest of little or no commercial value) is 2 802 000 hectares 
(i.e. about 40 per cent of the State’s total area of 68 300 sq km). 


Forest Area 


Of all the Australian states, Tasmania is unique in its concentration of forest resources. 
Native forests of potentially commercial quality cover 2 124 000 hectares (or 31 per cent of the 
State’s area). Of this area 909 000 hectares are privately owned and 1 215 000 hectares are 
Crown owned forest. 

The need for permanent reservation of land for timber production was first officially 
recognised by the Waste Lands Act 1881 and the first forest reservation occurred in the late 
1880s when some 21 270 hectares were gazetted. Reservations had reached 403 660 hectares 
by 1910 and 651 890 hectares at the time of World War II. An on-going program of dedication 
of suitable lands as State forests in perpetuity is a firm undertaking in the Commission’s 
policy. The gazetted area at 30 June 1977 was 1 474 800 hectares towards a target of 1 618 000 
hectares of permanent State-owned forests managed for the benefit, both material and 
environmental, of future generations. In addition to the State forests there are ‘timber 
reserves’ (land reserved for the supply of timber, including fuel); at 30 June 1977 the area of 
timber reserves was 129 000 hectares. 

The State forests are located, in the main, in five distinct regions: (i) far north-west about 
the axis of the Arthur River; (ii) north-eastern highlands; (iii) north and north-west of the 
Great Lake; (iv) from the south coast, north to Lake King William; and (v) the east coast 
area. 


Classification of State Forests and Timber Reserves 


A classification of State forests, timber reserves and land acquired for forestry purposes is 
set out in the following table: 
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Classification of State Forests and Timber Reserves at 30 June 1977 
(000 Hectares) 


Forest type Area 


Eucalypt forest with a mature or potential mature height over 41m..................0.005 372 
Eucalypt forest with a mature or potential mature height of Smto41m .................. 705 
Temperate rain forest (N. cunninghamii) and associated species.............0. 0.0.0 e eee 166 
Plantations (mainly P. radiata)... 02.0... n tenet n ened 29 

Total:forest:atea i, 4-s220sdxor che occ eeei en eat tad eMasesseeobet bend ee 1 272 
Non-productive forests and other land included for protection purposes ................... 332 


(a) Comprised: State forest, 1 475 000 hectares (gazetted State forest only); timber reserves, 129 000 hectares. 


Timber Concession and Reserve Areas 


The establishment in Tasmania of various industries using forest resources has given rise 
to the need for some guarantee of assured timber supplies to those industries. Therefore, 
certain concessions and cutting rights on Crown lands have been awarded to companies 
relying on forest products as their raw materials. The map on the following page shows the 
location of concession and reserve areas in Tasmania. Concession areas are those areas where 
a company is at present allowed to operate while reserve areas are set aside for future use. 
Providing that the company meets certain stipulated conditions, permission to remove timber 
from the reserve area will be granted by the Forestry Commission. The total area of Crown 
ae under pulpwood concessions and exclusive forest permits at 30 June 1977 was 1 957 000 

ectares. 


Plantations 

The scarcity of native softwoods is being met, in part, by the creation of exotic 
plantations, the principal species grown being Pinus radiata, but at 30 June 1977 the 
softwoods plantations (43 000 hectares) accounted for only 1-5 per cent of the State’s total 
forested area. The Forestry Commission had established almost 29 000 hectares of softwood 
plantations in Tasmania by 30 June 1977. 

The following table shows the area of softwood and hardwood plantations established by 
the Forestry Commission (but excludes privately owned areas): 


Area of Forestry Commission Plantations at 30 June 
(Hectares) 


District 


Devonport .....................2. 

Queenstown...................0.. 1 355 
Launceston ...................00. 727 
Scottsdale.............0.0..0.000000. 7 400 
Fingal, ivc.tis aos cutee scree 9 772 
Dover eae 435s 08.5 ewok ont eet acet 86 
Triabunna ...................0008 - 
Geeveston ................. 000008 


In May 1974, following the calling of tenders for cutting rights in Pinus radiata 
plantations in the north-east of Tasmania, a substantial sale of sawlogs was made and resulted 
in the establishment of a milling complex near Scottsdale. However, since that time the 
operating Company has experienced initial difficulty, resulting in a request for Government 
aid to sustain the operation. Production was halted following the destruction by fire of the 
‘green mill’ in February 1978, but construction of a replacement mill has commenced and 
should be completed by late 1978. 
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Tasmanian Forest Types 


The better quality forests largely occur where the annual rainfall exceeds 760 mm, but 
soil quality and the frequency of past fires also influence distribution. This productive native 
forest estate consists of four main vegetation types: dry sclerophyll; open; wet sclerophyll; 
and temperate rain forests. The rain forest is principally located in the western half and to a 
lesser extent in the north-east highlands; the other three types (eucalypt forest) predominate 
elsewhere. The rain forest is characterised by the dominance of Nothofugas cunninghamii 
(myrtle), Atherosperma moschatum (sassafras), Eucryphia lucida (leatherwood) and other 
trees which appear on poorer soils. Acacia melanoxylon (blackwood) grows where rain forest 
has been disturbed in the past; principally where fires have occurred. 


Eucalypt forests of good quality are not common on soils of reasonable depth and fertility 
where the annual rainfall is below 760 mm. Where the rainfall is above 1 130 mm, rain forest 
species appear in the understorey but are excluded should fires occur, say, every 40 to 50 
years. With rainfall above 1 520 mm rain forests can exclude eucalypts. However, even with 
rainfall well above 1 520 mm a combination of poor soils and frequent burning produces areas 
of button grass and heathy plains. 


Tasmanian forests are cut almost exclusively for hardwood (eucalypts), the slow growing 
native softwoods never having been very plentiful. The principal softwood species which have 
been utilised are Athrotaxis selaginoides (king billy pine), Dacrydium franklinii (huon pine) 
and Phyllocladus aspleniifolius (len ton pine). 

Hardwoods: The most valuable eucalypts are those which belong to the so-called ash 
group—E. obliqua (stringy-bark), E. delegatensis (gum-top stringy-bark or alpine ash) and E. 
regnans (swamp gum or mountain ash). In the south and south-east E. Globulus (Tasmanian 
blue gum) occurs in high quality forests. In areas where the annual rainfall is below 760 mm, 
the more important eucalypts are E. amygdalina (black peppermint), E. ovata (swamp or 
black gum), E. viminalis (white gum), E. obliqua (stringy-bark) and E. linearis (white 
peppermint). 

Tasmania offers 11 tree types suitable for chipping, of which 10 are eucalypts. The 
eleventh is the myrtle (Nothofagus cunninghamii), a rain forest hardwood available in the 
north-west of the island. The eucalypts can be graded into: 

(i) First quality (four species)— E. obliqua (stringy-bark) (a) (b) 
E. ae eae (gum-top stringy-bark) 
a 


. regnans (swamp gum) (b) 
. sieberi (ironbark) 
. viminalis (white gum) (a) (b) 
. globulus (blue gum) (a) 
Me . ovata (swamp or black gum) (b) 
(iii) Third quality (three ‘peppermints’)— E. sa (black peppermint) 
eee (a) (b) 
E. linearis (white peppermint) 
E, tasmanica (silver peppermint) 


(ii) Second quality (three ‘gums’)— 


ty tty tty 
~ 


Two species of eucalypt— E. delegatenisis and E. obliqua account for over 60 per cent of 
all eucalypt logs.cut for woodchipping. The east coast offers all 10 varieties of which the five 
marked (a) are the common ones. The north coast offers, in useful quantity, only the six 
varieties marked (b). 

Softwoods: Although Tasmania’s native forests produce some very valuable softwood 
timber, these are very slow growing and in short supply. For this and other reasons, attention 

_has been given to building up another section of the total forest estate—namely, plantations 
of exotic species, particularly Pinus radiata. At mid-1977 there were almost 29 000 hectares of 
State owned pine plantations with another 14 000 hectares on private land. 


Forest Utilisation 
Introduction 


An extensive sawmilling industry has been a major and traditional part of the Tasmanian 
scene since the mid 19th century. This was originally an industry solely reliant on native 
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forests for its raw material, although now (and in the future) plantations of exotic softwoods 
play an important role in supplying the industry. For a number of years usage of logs for 
sawing, peeling and slicing remained at over 1 000 000 cubic metres per annum but usage has 
dropped since 1974-75 to a level of 986 000 cubic metres in 1976-77, when 368 000 cubic 
metres of sawn, peeled or sliced timber was produced. 


However, typical native forests produce much wood not suitable for sawmilling and in 
1937 a start was made on the use of this previously wasted resource for the manufacture of 
paper at Burnie. Since that time, the use of pulpwood has expanded, particularly in the 
present decade, producing pulp paper, building panel-boards and raw woodchips. In 1941 the 
only newsprint mill in Australia was established at Boyer on the Derwent; more recently, in 
1962, a pulp mill began operations at Port Huon in the south. A further pulp and paper mill 
commenced production during 1970 at Wesley Vale near Devonport. Further utilisation of 
forestry products has been introduced by factories producing plywood, hardboard, particle 
board and woodchips (for export). 


_ _ Establishment of the woodchip industry and the expansion of other timber-using 
industries has resulted in greatly increased annual timber requirements necessitating careful 
utilisation of existing forest resources and the development of viable reafforestation schemes. 


The problem of possible overtaxing of existing resources has been met partly by the 
implementation of fully integrated forest operations wherever possible. These operations 
ensure maximum use of the resource, with the best logs going to sawlogs and the remaining 
merchantable timber being processed as pulpwood. This also facilitates regeneration of the 
forest as most of the standing trees are removed, hence decreasing competition for available 
nutrients and light. 


Pulpwood is also obtained from waste produced during sawmilling. During 1969-70, the 
year preceding the first export of woodchips, approximately 25 per cent of sawmill waste was 
chipped for re-use. As a direct consequence of the woodchip export trade the proportion rose 
to over 60 per cent in 1976-77. 


Thinnings from Forestry Commission Pinus radiata plantations are used for sawlogs and, 
at Wesley Vale, for particle board manufacture and for making ground woodpulp used in 
paper manufacture. Future sales of thinnings to other pulping plants are currently being 
negotiated. 


Regeneration is carried out by the Forestry Commission and by the companies 
themselves. On Crown land reafforestation is mandatory, the work in some areas being done 
by the companies and in other areas by the Forestry Commission. Industries utilising privately 
owned forest resources have established incentive schemes to encourage reafforestation. 


Total Log Usage 


The next table shows total log usage by the sawmilling, paper making, chipping and allied 
industries: 


Hardwood and Softwood Log Usage 
(000 m?) 


Sawmilling and 
plywood milling 


Chipping, grind- 
ing and flaking 


Total 


1971272 sos ilttnd tie tants shea kee 1 081-09 1 171-37 2 252-46 
LOT 2273.8 sarge ek Paras Withee ade agile 1 096-99 2 133-65 3 230-64 
1978-74 icey sep tiG key heed Aone 1 073-73 2 961-66 4 035-39 
OLAS Li ih emaire paws Sind SMS ride aE al 1 071-27 2 866-34 3 937-61 
IQYS-16 55: 6 cose ey eae gel ey Eee 984-54 2 396-09 3 380-63 - 
WGI6T7 sae ech CAS eg a a 986-44 2 913-18 3 899-62 


Timber Using Industries 


Normally the Bureau does not publish information relating to any single enterprise or establishment but only 
publishes statistical aggregates where these do not directly or indirectly reveal the operations of any single 
informant. However, a description of some of the State’s major timber using companies is obviously desirable; 
therefore, the Forestry Commission has supplied the details given below. 
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Paper, Hardboard and Particle Board 


Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd and subsidiaries manufacture paper at Burnie and 
particle board and paper at Wesley Vale. Their hardboard mill closed at the end of the 1977- 
78 financial year after 27 years production, largely due to a significant decrease in demand by 
the export market and the highly competitive nature of the reconstituted wood panelling 
industry in Australia. The Company owns 101 172 hectares of forested land and holds cutting 
rights over Crown land for 24 kilometres on each side of the Emu Bay railway line from the 
north coast to the Pieman River. 


In 1970 the Company completed the first stage of its pulp and paper mill at Wesley Vale 
at a cost of $25 million. The first paper machine installed has an annual capacity of 41 000 
tonnes of magazine paper and provision has been made for the installation of three additional 
machines. However, expansion at Wesley Vale has been deferred due to economic conditions 
and the difficulty of financing the very high capital cost of the project at the present. An 
alternative expansion project at the Burnie mill has been planned at a cost of approximately 
$25 million to produce bleached softwood pulp from Company and Forestry Commission 
softwood plantations. 


Newsprint 


Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd situated at Boyer on the Derwent River is Australia’s sole 
manufacturer of newsprint. Its timber concession follows the general line of the Derwent as 
far north as Lake King William. 


The Florentine Valley Paper Act 1966 increased A.N.M.’s concession area from 110 479 
hectares to 150 948 hectares to provide the basis for an expansion program. The Company is 
required by the Act to supply 30 100 cubic metres of logs to other timber-using industries each 
year. The plant ran at almost full capacity during 1976-77 and produced 207 000 tonnes of 
newsprint. Machinery was installed in 1978 to manufacture a special type of thermo- 
mechanical pulp from Pinus radiata which will partly replace imported Kraft chemical pulp. 


Woodpulp 

Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd, manufacture woodpulp at Port Huon on the Huon 
River. The pulp is shipped in pellet form to the Company’s paper mills in other states, 
principally to Botany, N.S.W. The Company’s pulpwood concession and reserve areas 
include virtually the whole of the D’Entrecasteux Channel coastline and the south coast as far 
west as Prion Bay; inland it extends west to the Mt Picton area. Also included in the reserve 
are Bruny Island and the Tasman Peninsula. ~ 


Woodchips 


Woodchips manufactured from sawmill waste and other timber previously of limited 
commercial value, are primarily used for woodpulp production. Three Tasmanian companies, 
Northern Woodchips Pty. Ltd, Tasmanian Pulp and Forest Holdings Ltd and Associated Pulp 
and Paper Mills Ltd have negotiated woodchip export contracts with Japanese interests. 
Before granting woodchip export licences, the Federal Government stipulated that the 
companies, if they did not already have the capacity, should develop woodpulp manufacturing 
facilities within 15 years. Articles on each of the three companies’ woodchip operations were 
included in the 1975 edition of the Year Book. 


Tasmanian Pulp and Forest Holdings Ltd’s plant at Spring Bay, near Triabunna on the 
east coast, has an annual capacity of more than 610 000 tonnes of woodchips. Timber for the 
project comes from pulpwood concession areas extending along the Eastern Tiers over some 
220 kilometres from Murdunna in the south to Eddystone Point in the north. The Company 
has also been granted concessions over reserve areas covering much of central Tasmania. 
These areas will ultimately be used provided Tasmanian Pulp and Forest Holdings Ltd meets 
various stipulations contained in the Pulpwood Products Industry (Eastern and Central 
Tasmania) Act 1968. In addition, the Company is permitted to obtain pulpwood from areas in 
the reserve set aside by the Forestry Commission for silvicultural purposes or by utilising trees 
removed to open the forest for economic extraction of milling-quality timber. 

The Company’s first woodchips were exported from the Spring Bay complex in April 
1971; since then, the Company has exported approximately 600 000 tonnes of woodchips per 
annum. ; 
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Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd and Northern Woodchips Pty Ltd constructed their 
woodchip plants at Long Reach, near Bell Bay, on the Tamar River. Northern Woodchips Pty 
Ltd has also installed portable and satellite chipping plants in the northern half of Tasmania. 
A.P.P.M. Ltd draws its timber supplies from Crown forest concessions, private land and 
sawmill waste, while Northern Woodchips Pty Ltd relies on timber from private lands and 
sawmill waste. Annual capacity of the A.P.P.M. Ltd plant is 914 500 tonnes of woodchips; 
Northern Woodchips Pty Ltd’s 15-year export contract is for an annual 711 000 tonnes of 
woodchips. 


Both companies commenced production of woodchips in 1972; A.P.P.M. at its Long 
Reach plant in May 1972 and Northern Woodchips from its portable and satellite chipping 
plants in mid-1972. First exports by the two companies were made in late 1972. In February 
1973 the first log trains commenced using the rail extension to Long Reach giving the two 
companies economic access to more distant timber supplies. 


Forest Production 

Definition 

The cutting of logs in a forest and the production of sawn timber in a mill seem closely 
related activities and may both, in fact, be conducted by a single operator with the same team 
of employees; similarly, the cutting of pulpwood and its later conversion to newsprint or fine 
paper may be viewed, in a broad sense, as a single activity. For statistical purposes, however, 
sawmills, paper mills, newsprint mills, woodchip plants, etc., are classified as factories, while 
logging operations which provide the raw materials for the factories, are classified as forestry 
activity. It necessarily follows that the definition of forest production must be restricted to 
include only the output of logs, hewn timber, firewood, tanning bark, etc. before such 
products have passed into the sector covered by factory statistics. Some forestry products, as 
just defined (e.g. fence posts and rails, hewn sleepers, firewood, etc.) may go direct to the 
final consumer without passing as a raw material to the factory sector. 


Value of Forest Production 

Gross Value of Production is the value placed on the recorded production at the wholesale 
price realised in the principal markets. In cases where forestry products are consumed at the 
place of production or where they become raw material for a secondary industry, these points 
of consumption are presumed to be the principal markets (e.g. the value of logs cut for saw 
milling is the value on the mill skids). 

Local Value (i.e. value of recorded production at the place of production) is ascertained 
by deducting marketing costs from gross value. Marketing costs include freight, cost of 
containers, commission, and other charges incidental thereto. 

Statistics of Forest Production 

The next table shows the production of the various forest products and from where they 
are obtained, i.e. either Crown or private land. In this table, the ‘Logs for processing’ figures 
include the log usage of the woodchip export industry. Woodchips have been an input 
material for locally based paper and woodpulp plants for many years but demand increased 
greatly with the establishment of woodchip export markets from 1971. 


The following table shows details of forest production: 


Forest Production, 1976-77 


Obtained from— 


Product Total 


Crown land Private land 


Logs for processing (a)— 


orest hardwoods 2.0... cent e te ene ‘000 m3 2 051-97 1 710-80 3 762:78 
Indigenous softwoods... 2.0.0... ccc cece een ede des ‘000 m3 9-78 - 9-78 
Plantation grown pines... 0.000.200 “000 m3 94-91 26-79 121-69 


Total logs—-Quantity ©... 2.0... e eee ess 1000 m3 1 737-59 3 894-25 
Gross valu@. co. ei cic cein ences cee senties ce ensss 9000 na. 50 129 

Hewn and other timber (6}— 
Quantitys. .. 56s 6cs ks aeetas noes canes nies bee eaceengeenye oa ‘000 m? 34-06 n.a. n.a. 
Vat oes sia tert ores wel A a Saale acy wee nanan cele eres oP $'000 n.d. na. (c) 5 300 


Total gross value of forest products ................00.2.2000-% 55 429 


(a) Logs for sawing, peeling, slicing, chipping and pulping. Includes any logs exported or stockpiled; excludes chain-sawn sleepers, etc. which are 
included below under ‘Hewn and other timber’. 

(b) Includes firewood, sleepers, transoms, girders, bridge timber, mining timber, poles, piles and other forest products. 

(c) Includes estimates of the value of hewn and other timber taken from private land. 
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The next table shows details of forest production for a five-year period on a basis 
comparable with the previous analysis: 


Forest Production 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


Product 1976-77 


Logs for processing (a)— 


Forest hardwood............ 000 m3} 3 159-6 3 915-9 3 346-5 3 762:8 
Indigenous softwood ........ 000 m3 . : . 9:8 
Plantation grown pines. ...’... 000 m3 121-7 


Total logs—Quantity ...... 000 m3 : 
Gross value...... $000 42 496 * §0 129 
Hewn and other timber— 
Quantity (b)................ 7000 m? 39-4 32:3 38-5 30-0 34-1 
Value (C) 0.0000. c cece eee $7000] 3.025 5 300 


Total gross value of forest 
products ....0......0.6.... $°000 


46.991 55 429 


(a) Logs for sawing, peeling, slicing, chipping and pulping. Includes any logs exported or stockpiled; excludes 
chain-sawn sleepers, etc. which are included below under ‘Hewn and other timber’. 

(b) From Crown land only; includes firewood, sleepers, transoms, girders, bridge timber, mining timber, 
poles, piles and other forest products. 

(c) Includes estimates of the value of hewn and other timber and firewood taken from private land and of other 
forest products. 


Source of Production Data 


The principal sources of data are the returns of the various establishments classified as 
factories (e.g. sawmills, newsprint mills, paper mills, plywood mills, etc.) which report details 
of logs, pulpwood, sawmill edgings, off-cuts, etc.: used as raw materials; other data are 
available from the State Forestry Commission and the Bureau’s export statistics. 


Tasmanian and Australian Log Production 

For the purposes of the last two tables, log production is defined. as relating to ‘logs’ for 
sawing, peeling, slicing, chipping and pulping (i.e. it includes logs used in sawmills as well as 
those used for production of woodpulp in newsprint and paper mills, woodchips, particle 
board, etc.). In terms of this definition, of the Australian states, Tasmania is the major 
producer, the State’s log production being over 29 per cent of the Australian total in 1975-76. 
Two next largest producers, N.S.W. and Victoria, produced 23 per cent and 20 per cent of the 
total Australian production, respectively in 1975-76. Considering Tasmania’s small relative 
size and population, it is apparent that forest production forms one of its more important 
contributions to the Australian economy. 


Gross and Local Value of Production 
The following table gives details of gross and local value of forestry production for a five- 
year period: 


Gross and Local Value of Forestry Production 
($°000 


) 


Particulars 


1974-75 


1975-76 1976-77 


Gross value (production valued at 
principal markets)................0. 
Less marketing costs .................. 


55 429 
7 528 


Local value (production valued.at 
place of production)............... 47.901 
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Timber and Timber Products 


Output and Exports 


The following table shows timber production by mills for a five-year period, together 
with exports of sawn timber: 


Production and Exports of Sawn Timber 


Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Locs UseEpD (’000 m?) 


Hardwood ......... 0.0... cece eee eee 1 068-65 1 037-77 1 023-08 930-43 
Softwood .......... 0. ccc eee eee 28-34 35-96 48-19 54-10 
TOtal..si-snndey be hapdiad sees 1 096-99 1 073-73 1 071-27 | 984-54 | 54 


SAWN, PEELED AND SLICED TIMBER PRODUCED (a) (’000 Le 


Hardwood ................2: 0c eee 403-85 398-22 388-34 349-68 
Softwood .......... 00... 12-45 16:10 21-81 23-78 
Total ssncea tet oeek Wh iaveee ew 416-29 414-32 410-15 | 373-47 | 47 


EXPORTS OF SAWN TIMBER (b) 


ALY oes rs uh Sas Laver otoeoy 224-83 270-25 213-43 248-00 
DhlsgAl outa wls Gide caaen PaaS 20 822 26 156 22 690 26 079 


(a) Includes: plywood, veneer and sliced timber production converted to an equivalent cubic measurement; 
and rough sawn timber, including that subsequently seasoned and dressed to produce flooring, 
weatherboards, etc. 


(b) Includes dressed and undressed timber. 


313-00 
37 083 


Geographical Distribution of Sawmills 


The next table records the absolute decline in the number of mills over recent years. The 
area with the heaviest incidence of closures has been the southern orcharding region. 


Distribution of Operative Sawmill and Plywood Mill Locations 
by Statistical Divisions and Sub-divisions 


Statistical divisions 
‘and ‘sub:divisions 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
Hobart A: hs 3chngcds nets pets 12 14 12 13 12 
Southern. .......0.. 00. cece cee eens 70 73 64 56 43 
Northern— 
TAMAR ication Sovcch id Media eek eden 61 56 55 52 48 
North Eastern ...............-..005 29 30 27 25 21 
Total....... ihataeninis san aaute et 90 86 82 77 69 
Mersey-Lyell— 
North Western..................... 37 38 36 34 30 
Westerns leek techno bavaase ed 8 7 7 7 7 
Total. Sake See Pee: 45 45 43 41 37 
Tasmania ................. 217 218 201 187 161 


Average Size of Mills 


In the year 1963-64 no Tasmanian sawmill exceeded an annual log input of 25 000 cubic 
metres. A size distribution of mills, classified by volume of log inputs, for recent years is given 
in the next table: 
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Number of Operative Sawmills (including Plywood Mills) 
by Volume of Annual Log Input 


Size classification 
(cubic metres) 


Upto 500 1. igo desi ea ted cee 

501-1 O00 is ccc cei eed va ean 
1001- 1500........0000 0 ae. 11 10 
1501- 3000..........000000000...., 33 28 
3 001- $000..........000.00000 0. 30 26 
5 001-10 000.020... 000.0... 40 35 
10 001-15 000...........00000000 0, 14 14 
15 001-30 000..........0...00. 00 eee, 11 
30 001-45 000........0..000 0. cece, 4 
45 001-60 000.......0..0.0.0000 0008. - 

Over 60 000.00... eee 


Mill Production of Timber 


As shown previously, logs treated in sawmills and plywood mills during 1976-77 for the 
production of sawn, peeled, and sliced timber totalled 986 000 m? while the resulting timber 
produced totalled only 368 000 m3. The difference between the volume of logs treated and of 
timber produced is not all waste from the millers’ point of view. Admittedly, there is very 
limited use for sawdust but most offcuts are sold as input to the woodchip and woodpulp 
industries or docked and sold as firewood. 


Chipping, Grinding and Flaking of Wood 


Number of Sawmills and plywood mills 


Apart from sawmills and plywood mills, the main users of logs from Tasmanian forests 
were, until early 1971, the mills producing as their final products woodpulp, paper, hardboard 
and particle board. As an intermediate stage in the various processing systems, the timber 


used was chipped, ground or flaked at eight locations. 


The importance of woodchipping for export is indicated by the following table: 


Chipping, Grinding and Flaking of Wood 


Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
Producing locations at 30 June number 
Materials used— 
Logs (@) ........0..0.0005 000 m?} 2 133-65 2 961-66 2 866-34 
Sawmill offeuts ........... 000 m3) 224-10 268-73 246-43 
POtalien da Aes eeve 000 m3| 2 357-75 | 3 230-39 3 112-77 
Chipped, ground and flaked wood 
produced (green weight)— 
For local processing .. 000 tonnes| 793-74 892-47 785-59 
For export .......... ’000 tonnes} 1 397-18 2 150-16 2 161-28 


Total. .......... ’000 tonnes] 2 190-93 3 042-63 2 946-87 


(a) Includes log equivalent of limbwood and billets. 


The State Forestry Commission 


1975-76 
31 

2 396-09 
216-09 

2 612-18 


743-60 
1 692-80 


2 436-40 


1976-77 
32 

2 913-18 
248-21 

3 161-39 


832-00 
2 134-84 


2 966-84 


The principal officers of the State Forestry Commission are the chief commissioner and 
two assistant commissioners. At 30 June 1977 the Commission employed a work force of 675 


including administrative staff. 


The Forestry Commission is primarily concerned with the conservation of Tasmania’s 
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State forests; this requires that it exercise control over the rate at which logs and pulpwood 
are taken, and also that it introduce effective measures to ensure regeneration. Other 
important functions include: (i) road construction, providing access to State forests; (ii) 
maintaining an annual program of softwood planting; (iii) protection of the forest estate from 
damage by fire, insects and disease; (iv) research, which aims to improve forest health and 
growth while developing more effective techniques of forest regeneration and fire protection; 
and (v) the management of State forests for recreation and wildlife conservation. 


The Forestry Commission’s responsibility for State forests was widened by the Forestry 
Act 1977, which empowered the Commission to promote the development and proper 
management of private forests. This Act is one of the first formulations resulting from the 
findings of a Board of Inquiry into Private Forestry Development, and provided for the 
creation of a new Private Forestry Division within the Forestry Commission. (The Board’s 
Report is summarised in the 1978 edition of the Year Book.) 

Some concept of the scope of Forestry Commission activities can be obtained from the 
following table: 


Forestry 


Activities of Forestry Commission: Summary 
(Source: Forestry Commission) 


Regeneration assistance, area of 

native forests treated ....... hectares 3 146 4 492 7 296 3 848 5 316 
Seedlings produced............... 000 3 266 2 901 3 707 3 966 3 849 
Piantations— 

Established during year ..... hectares 1 902 1-903 1 776 2 198 1 965 

Pruned ............--..-5- hectares 495 454 368 330 561 

Thinned ................-. hectares 273 409 455 367 351 
Firebreaks— 

Constructed ............. kilometres 49 73 54 90 68 
Roads— 

Constructed ............. kilometres 130 103 129 205 168 

Improved ............... kilometres 5 86 24 


The Commission has a responsibility for controlling forest fires on or near State forests; 
losses through bush fires fought by the Commission in recent years are reported in the 
following table: 


Bush Fires Fought by the Forestry Commission 
(Source: Forestry Commission) 


Area burnt : 


Fires 


— 
Year reported Other Cost of 
State Crown Private Total (a) sup- 
property (a) pression 


hectares hectares hectares $ 
1971-72 ........ 95 1 016 292 518 1 826 13 841 
1972-73 ........ 305 50 170 64 870 25 860 140 900 262 531 
1973-74 ........ 62 2 147 3 727 180 6 054 23 688 
1974-75 ........ 48 805 1 083 2 300 18 205 
1975-76... 1.6. 88 5 812 19 949 69 512 
1976-77 ........ 59 2 701 3 511 40 191 


(a) Includes only those fires on private property fought to protect adjoining State forest or timbered Crown 
land. 


Total expenditure by the Commission during 1976-77 was $14-4m. This expenditure was 


funded from Loan Funds, Consolidated Revenue, funds provided under the Softwoods 
Forestry Agreement Act 1976 and monies made available for unemployment relief. Money 
collected each year (mainly from timber royalties) is paid into Consolidated Revenue and, by 
law, becomes a grant to the Commission the following year. 
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The main revenue of the Forestry Commission is derived from royalties, i.e. charges paid 
by those taking timber from Crown lands. By law, such revenue is specifically reserved for 
expenditure on forestry. The next table has been compiled to show the revenue and 
expenditure of the Commission for the last five years; expenditure exceeds revenue since 
money from State loan funds devoted to forestry purposes is included in expenditure. 


Forestry Commission: Revenue and Expenditure 


($7000) 
Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
REVENUE 


Royalties ..................0.00.000. 
Sale of forest products ..........0..... 
OME ons Se 23 bodes Masa okceteeb cya 


Administration— 
Revenue collection ................. 


Forest management ................ 850 1 193 1 362 1510 

Generali 86804 veh cae deiead eee 725 1 057 1 261 1 543 
Forest works— 

Road construction.................. 926 1 157 1 348 2 006 2 589 

Building and other ................. 102 199 168 497 643 
Afforestation and reafforestation....... 1 657 1917 2 633 3 582 4 409 
Forest protection (n.e.i.).............. 274 198 230 357 374 
Mapping and surveys ................. 154 220 377 549 639 
Land purchases...................00.. 4 2 17 104 
Purchases, plant and equipment ........ 43 811 
Interest on advances.................. 500 


(a) Aggregate expenditure from all sources, i.e. Consolidated Revenue, Loan and Trust Funds. 


Federal Government-State Agreement 


The Federal Softwoods Forestry Agreement Act 1967 was passed with the specific 
intention of increasing the rate of softwood-plantings in Australia by providing Federal 
financial assistance to the states. Under the Act each state was allocated: (i) a base year area 
of softwood plantings which was financed by the state; and (ii) a scheduled area in excess of 
the base year figure, the excess financed by special Federal Government loans. The base year 
area was constant for each year of the five-year program which commenced in 1966-67. 


In late 1972 Federal legislation was passed which extended the Federal Government- 
State softwood forestry agreement for a further five years. The legislation was made 
retrospective from July 1971. Financial terms were similar to those set out in the 1967 
agreement. The Softwoods Forestry Agreement Act 1976 extended the agreement, but with 
reduced planting rates, for an additional year from 1 July 1977. In 1978, the financial 
agreement was renewed for five years from 1 July 1977. The Commonwealth was to 
contribute to the tending of those plantations which had been established under the 
agreement during the 11-year period from 1966-67 to 1976-77. 


MINING 


Introduction 


For statistical purposes, mining is taken to cover the operations normally thought of as 
mining and quarrying (i.e. the removal from underground or surface workings of ores, etc.), 
the recovery of minerals from ore dumps, tailings, etc. and ore dressing (i.e. concentration 
and other elementary treatment). It does not include the smelting and/or refining of metallic 
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minerals or the processing of non-metallic minerals (e.g. limestone into cement); these 
operations are classified as manufacturing. 


In the present Tasmanian economy, two important metals will serve to illustrate the 
distinction between mining and manufacturing: aluminium, produced at Bell Bay on the 
Tamar; and zinc at Risdon near Hobart. In terms of the previous definition, the two metals 
are considered to be the output of manufacturing and only a small part of their total value is 
attributable to the mining industry in Tasmania. In the case of aluminium, no Tasmanian ores 
or concentrates are used and no value accrues to the Tasmanian mining industry. A 
substantial part of the value of the aluminium is, in fact, accounted for by imported materials. 
Zinc is produced from both imported and locally-produced concentrates, but only the value of 
the local concentrates produced at Rosebery is included in the Tasmanian mining industry. 
The same principle applies with the State’s iron-ore pellet industry, i.e. extraction of the ore is 
classified as mining but pellet-making is classified as manufacturing. 


Historical 


Tasmania’s first mine opened at Port Arthur in 1834. In that year, it produced 61 tonnes 
of coal but closed just 10 years later due to the poor quality of the coal and other discoveries. 
Major mineral discoveries were not made until later in the nineteenth century—tin oxide was 
first discovered near Mt Bischoff in 1871, silver-lead ore was discovered in the Zeehan- 
Dundas area in 1882 and the ‘Iron Blow’ copper ore outcrop near Mt Lyell was discovered in 
1883. These and later discoveries led to the establishment of mining operations which have 
had a significant impact on Tasmania’s growth. A more detailed historical background to the 
development of mining in the State is included in the 1976 and earlier editions of the Year 
Book and a ‘West Coast Mining Chronology’ is included in the 1968 edition. 


Importance of Mining to the State 


Mining activity in Tasmania has been subject to frequent and severe fluctuations, mainly 
as a result of changes in supply and demand. Nevertheless, mining forms an important sector 
of the Tasmanian economy. The next table lists the major mineral products produced in 
Tasmania, the locations of the main mines, the assayed content of ores mined during 1976-77 
and the assayed content of Tasmanian ores mined as a percentage of total Australian 
production. 


Major Mineral Products: Tasmania-Australia Comparison, 1976-77 


Assayed content of ores mined} 


Sarid Location of main mine(s) —- Per cent (a) 
Tasmania Australia 

seu aeertnce Fingal Valley tonnes | (b) 193 927|(b) 75 982 000 0-3 
Copper ............ Mt Lyell tonnes 22 809 217 216 10-5 
Gold iis ee evicted Mt Lyell, Rosebery kg 1 691 15 666 10-8 
THROM 3 isap an Shs Geese Savage River tonnes 1 601 011 60 164 000 2:7 
Lad. bvacncmecrn ocd Rosebery, Williamsford tonnes | 20 412 418 226 4:9 
Silver ............0.4 Rosebery, Williamsford kg 79 047 840 084 9-4 
Sulphur ............ Mt Lyell, Rosebery tonnes 160 977 434 050 37:1 
Tinh cea iaaes 83888 Renison Bell tonnes 6 832 10 325 66-2 
Tungstic oxide ...... Grassy (King Island) tonnes 2 557 n.p. n.p. 
Al Coll (<p Rosebery tonnes 69 967 475 306 14-7 


(a) Tasmanian production as a proportion of Australian production. (At 30 June 1977, Tasmania’s population 
was 2-9 per cent of the total population of Australia.) 


(b) Actual production. 


(c) Tasmania accounted for approximately 65 per cent of Australia’s total refined zinc production in 1976-77. 
Both local and interstate concentrates are refined in the State. 


The accompanying map shows the locations of major operative mines. No indication of 
relative size is given as the scale of operations varies greatly between mines. 
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Location of Principal Mineral Deposits Tasmania 
Metallic, Non-Metallic and Fuel Minerals 


DEPOSITS 


TIN 
TUNGSTEN 
LEAD 
COPPER 
SULPHIDES 
RUTILE 
ZINC 
ZIRCON 
IRON 

CLAY 
DOLOMITE 
LIMESTONE 
SILICA 
COAL 


BANS SOPCPCGE+e@EO0R0080 


Gladstone @ 


e 
Scottsdale P ae 
oO 


A 80 


Savage River 


Rosebery 


$38 
Zeehon @ 
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Major Mining Companies 


Normally, the Bureau does not publish information relating to any single enterprise or establishment but only 
publishes statistical aggregates where these do not directly or indirectly reveal the operations of any single 
informant. However, inclusion of some description of some of the major mining companies operating in Tasmania 
is most desirable; therefore, the State Department of Planning and Development has prepared the following brief 
summaries and accepts responsibiity for the information given. (The operations of The Electrolytic Zinc Company 
of A/asia Lid (Risdon and Rosebery) and Comalco Aluminium (Bell Bay) Ltd, together with other major 
Tasmanian manufacturing companies, are summarised in the section ‘Industrial Development’ which appears in 
Chapter 9.) 

King Island Scheelite (King Island): A member of the Peko-Wallsend Limited group of 
companies, this Company mines and processes scheelite ore to the concentrate stage for 
export. During 1977-78 through-put of the concentrate plant was increased to 400 000 tonnes 
a year. A new chemical treatment plant to upgrade the flotation concentrates commenced 
operation in 1978. 


Mt Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd (Queenstown): This Company, which commenced 
operations in 1897, is producing copper in the form of concentrates at the rate of about 18 000 
tonnes of contained copper per year from 1 600 000 tonnes of ore. The ore is won by under- 
ground methods. Due to depressed copper prices,.the Company has incurred substantial 
losses on its mining operations in recent years. Government financial assistance has been 
provided to the Company since 15 August 1977 with a view to enabling it to continue 
operations until copper prices improve. On 23 August 1978, the Federal and Tasmanian 
Governments announced that they would jointly share the Company’s losses on its mining 
operations until mid-1980, up to a maximum of $7-6 million. (The 1978 Year Book includes a 
special article titled ‘Problems for the Mt Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd’.) 


Renison Ltd (Rosebery): The present mining and concentrating plant was commissioned 
in December 1966. It has grown out of early mining operations to become the largest tin mine 
in Australia. It has the further distinction of being the world’s largest producer of tin metal in 
concentrates from a hard rock underground mining operation. A concentrate leach plant was 
completed in August 1977. This plant treats both high grade gravity and low grade flotation 
concentrates by sulphuric acid leach to produce a single product containing about 50 per cent 
tin. Smelting trials were conducted in Japan in 1977 with a view to establishing an electric tin 
smelter in Tasmania to treat tin concentrates from the leach plant. Current production rates 
are of the order of 11 000 tonnes of tin concentrate, containing 5 500 tonnes of tin, from 
600 000 tonnes of ore. (See also the special article on this Company later in the Chapter.) 


Savage River Mines (Pickands Mather and Co. International Managing Agent) (Savage 
River): Established at a cost of $80m, the Port Latta iron ore pelletising plant commenced 
operations in 1968. Annual production was increased during 1971 to more than 2.5m tonnes 
of high-grade iron ore pellets. The entire production is sold to Japanese steel mills. 


Statistics of Mineral Production 


Source of Data 


Statistics relating to quantities of minerals produced (including assayed metallic content) 
are, in the main, obtained from the State Department of Mines and are supplemented, where 
necessary, with data obtained from the annual census of mines and quarries conducted by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics, and from the Federal Bureau of Mineral Resources. 


Other details of the mining industry such as employment, value of output, and costs of 
production, etc. are obtained from the annual census of mines and quarries, conducted by the 
Bureau. This census was first conducted in 1952 and the information obtained from each 
census was basically the same until 1968. As from 1968-69 the mining sector census was 
standardised in accordance with the concepts employed in the integrated economic censuses 
(see ‘Integrated Economic Censuses’ in Chapter 18 for a comparison between mining and 
other industries included in the integrated censuses). 

Tasmania’s larger mining operations, in particular metal mining, are located in the west 
of the State and are concentrated in an area from Queenstown to Savage River. A number of 
tin mines operate in the north-east of Tasmania but their combined output no longer 
compares with either former activity in that area or current operations in the west. 
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Metallic Minerals 


The table that follows shows the quantity of metallic minerals produced in Tasmania for a 
five-year period: 


Metallic Minerals: Production 


Mineral 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


TONNES 
Copper concentrate ............... 91 514 101 672 
Copper-tin concentrate ............ 4 586 2 506 
Iron—Concentrate ............0... 2 450 932 2 051 783 
ORD 5 essence slicoles Hose 9 590 10 989 
Lead concentrate .............0... 22 837 12 457 
Lead-copper concentrate 16 605 19 952 
Pyrite concentrate ................. 197 813 218 474 
Rutile concentrate ................ - 4 844 
Tin concentrate ................... 13 895 12 597 
Tungsten concentrates— 
Scheelite concentrate ............ 1 788 1 672 
Wolfram concentrate ............ r 642 ; r 310 


Zinc concentrate .................. 125 087 108 793 


Assayed Content: In the following table, the various concentrates have been grouped to 
show their content in terms of individual metals. The contents stated are as determined by 
assay and include all pay metals and metals which are a refiner’s prize; totals compiled on this 
basis coritain no allowances for losses in smelting and refining and therefore, in general, 
exceed the quantities actually recoverable. The table refers exclusively to minerals mined in 
Tasmania. 


Assayed Contents of Metallic Minerals Produced 


Mineral 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


CopPER (TONNES) 


Copper concentrate .................. 
Copper-tin concentrate ............... 


Lead concentrate .................... ; 60 
Lead-copper concentrate ; 3 328 
Zinc concentrate ..................... : 443 


Copper concentrate .................. 
Lead concentrate ....:.....0......... 
Lead-copper concentrate 
Zinc concentrate...........0...... 205. 164 
Other sources ...................005. 


TRON (TONNES) 


1 695 961 1 599 592 1 426 352 1 463 044 1 601 011 
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Assayed Contents of Metallic Minerals Produced—continued 


Mineral [197273 [1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Leap (TonNEs) 


Lead concentrate .................2.00505 10 920 8 648 8 919 9 079 
Lead-copper concentrate 5 138 4 207 : a 6 215 
Zinc concentrate .................00 eee 5 568 5 207 5 118 


EET ee AeA 21 626 18 062 19 542 


Si-veR (KiLoGRams) 


Copper concentrate..................... 2.973 
Lead concentrate .....................005. 11 874 
Lead-copper concentrate 49 533 
Zinc concentrate .............0. eee eee 14 667 


eager octahed 2 Mita 2 aaa 86 749 87 918 73 287 75 515 


SuLPHUR (TONNES) 


Lead concentrate .c065 dca ras pees o4 RSs 3 118 2 507 
Lead-copper concentrate 5 673 7 674 
Pyrite concentrate .............. 0.000 114 141 109 671 
Zinc concentrate .............. 0... eee 41 820 41 125 


160 977 


seawater: we. he ees 143 765 164 752 147 232 


Zinc (Tonnes) 


149 337 


Lead concentrate ..................0000, 1 560 
Lead-copper concentrate .........:...... 2 490 
Zine concentrate .................------ 66 544 65 917 


see Suahe hitte da tees She 71 961 61 457 67 318 


Tin (Tonnes) 


81 76 
5 957 5 963 5 794 
6 038 5 936 5 870 


Tunestic Oxipe (WO;) (Tonnes) 


1171 1 207 1 670 
475 134 230 206 


Capmium (TonnEs) 


72 
6 760 


Copper-tin concentrate .................. 
Tin concentrate ......2.........0..2005. 


Scheelite concentrate .............2..... 
Wolfram concentrate.................00- 


MANGANESE (TONNES) 


Titanium Oxipe (Tonnes) 


3 = 4 643 6 710 
23 23 


| | 3 149 4 666 6 733 


Rutile concentrate ..... 0... cece. 
Zircon concentrate ...............000005 


Zircon (Tonnes) 


Rutile concentrate ..................0.0. 
Zircon concentrate .................000- 


aa 38 56 
4 973 5 259 


| 2 035 5011 5 315 
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Fuel Minerals (Coal) 


The only fuel mineral mined in Tasmania is coal. There are known deposits of coal 
throughout much of Tasmania but the most important are those located in the Fingal Valley in 
the north-east which were first located in 1866. 


In 1890 Tasmania produced 55 000 tonnes of coal and production continued to rise until a 
peak of over 300 000 tonnes was reached in 1959-60. Since then there has been a marked 
decline due to competition from fuel oil, particularly in manufacturing industries. Recently 
the downward trend in production has been reversed with at least one major Tasmanian 
manufacturer switching back to coal from oil as his fuel for operations. Production details for 
recent years (in Ronnies) are as follows: 1972-73, 128 478; 1973-74, 122 788; 1974-75, 137 868; 
1975-76, 176 352; and 1976-77, 193 927 (all production is of black, bituminous coal). 


Non-Metallic (Excluding Fuel) Minerals 


The quarrying of limestone is the earliest recorded activity in the field of non-metallic 
mineral mining in the State, burnt lime being sought as a base for building mortar. Production 
of this non-metallic mineral has gradually increased to meet a rising demand in various 
industrial processes. Large exports of limestone were made in the period 1918-1947, when the 
B.H.P. Co. Ltd operated quarries at Melrose on the North-West Coast. 


_ The next table shows the Tasmanian production of non-metallic minerals for a five-year 
period: 


Non-Metallic (Excluding Fuel) Minerals Production 


é (Tonnes) 
Clays and shales— 
Brick ih ip30 83 watinta cae a atouca ne Acs 128 080 138 770 139 679 156 254 153 306 
OU hice Panis CAG ate eetgahetd 74 496 64 447 49 704 
Dolomite .....0.... 0.00. c cece eee 6 199 9 259 7 734 
Limestone (a) ............000.000000- 579 812 548 969 667 090 
Peat MOSS ........ 00 cece eee ee eens 390 535 330 
Ochre: wees eae cay een be oe heats a = = 
Pebblesie20% 25. Jed den oes iias ; 976 1771 1 189 
MOE Sucthya uy ae ineh alma «ia, 32 178 34 708 47 418 


(a) Excludes quantities used directly as building or road construction material. 
(b) For glass, chemical, etc. manufacturing. 


Construction Materials 


In addition to the types of mining and quarrying previously described there is the 
quarrying of construction materials (for buildings, roads, etc.) such as crushed and broken 
stone, gravel and sand. This type of activity also is taken into account when placing a value on 
the output from mines and quarries, measuring their level of employment, etc. 


Census of Mining Establishments 


Annual censuses of mines were conducted by the Bureau from 1952; the last ‘old-style’ 
mining census covered the calendar year 1968. For 1968-69 simultaneous integrated economic 
censuses were undertaken in respect of mining and four other sectors (manufacturing; 
wholesale trade; retail trade; and electricity and gas production and distribution). In the 
section ‘Integrated Economic Cenususes’ in Chapter 18, the results of these censuses are 
presented so that the economic significance of mining can be compared with that of other 
sectors included in the censuses. Definitions of concepts and terms used are also included in 
that section. 


Mining Establishments—Summary of Operations 
The tables that follow give results for the mining censuses from 1972-73 to 1976-77: 
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Census of Mining Establishments 
Summary of Operations by Industry Sub-division 


Particulars 1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 


METALLIC MINERALS 


Establishments (a) ...............4 : 16 18 19 
Persons employed (b)— 
Males: #2 :c.006 INeo Ss pasar no. 3 852 3 924 3 723 3 596 
Females. oo. ved ina cS eee no 172 211 199 184 
Totals ws faksiencehlsy « a8 no. 4 024 4 135 3 922 3 780 
Wages and salaries ................ $7000 29 179 40 993 44 430 48 309 
pats areal hs actck Gide pay gecie 4 $7000 138 417 128 489 124 725 174 523 
tocks— 
Opening ..................2.08. $7000 12 541 15 108 17 174 22 760 
Closing ijt eck as Peabo ead $000 15 122 17 172 22 762 19 416 
Purchases, etc. (c)................4 $7000 59 099 53 984 54 545 61 341 
Value added..............0..0004., $’000 81 899 76 569 75 768 109 838 
Rent, leasing expenses ............. : 151 491 1071 
Fixed capital expenditure (d) ....... 12.100 


Establishments 


Establishments ..................] 
Persons employed (b)— : 
MaleSi'ii.% dcasesiey Pee Joes wil, no. 180 
Females: o.oo. ceca yee cei eee no 5 
Total sa tseg esaaatin eed no. 185 
Wages and salaries ..............., $7000 1 607 
TUIMOVED 2.5 eres, 6h een panne $7000 7 813 
Stocks— 
Opening ......................4 $°000 610 
COSI 8 oe san pee bee eS eed $000 524 
Purchases, etc. (c)................1 $°000 3 175 
Value added...................... 4 552 
Rent, leasing expenses............] 218 
Fixed capital expenditure (d) ....... 793 
Establishments (e) 


Establishments ..................4 no. 57 63 
Persons employed (b)— 
Male$: 222 sisus carte hbesuite soe bated no. 4 139 4 232 4 039 3 939 
Females’ co 2 icy cpcides basin no 178 218 209 194 
TOtalle oy oecet ose no. 4 317 4 450 4 248 4 133 
Wages and salaries ................ $7000 30 623 43 026 47 197 51 538 
Turnover ...............0.-000-04 $7000 144 917 135 688 134 446 187 581 
Stocks— 
Opening oi ccne ccc cic $7000 12 966 15 526 18 020 23 483 
COSI Gs i cccsyiis ee teeaueatede atin eS $7000 15 570 18 017 23 394 20 086 
Purchases, etc. (c)................. $7000 62 200 57 276 59 213 65 565 
Value added...................... $°000 85 321 80 903 80 607 118 619 
Rent, leasing expenses ............. $7000 235 643 1 351 1 452 
Fixed capital expenditure (d) ....... $7000 13 159 19 430 17 972 13 102 


(a) Excludes small tin producing establishments with value of sales less than $20 000. 
(b) At last pay-period in June; includes working proprietors. 

(c) Purchases, transfers in and selected expenses. 

(d) Outlay on fixed tangible assets less disposals. 

(e) Other data not available for separate publication but included in ‘Total Mining’. 
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Smelting and Refining of Metals 

The turnover for a mining establishment includes the selling value of products produced 
at the establishment (e.g. in a metal mining establishment usually the selling value of specific 
concentrates at the mine). Earlier, reference was made to the fact that Tasmanian 
manufacturing industry statistics include the extraction and refining of metals, not only from 
locally produced ores and concentrates, but also from those that have been imported. 

The next table shows details of establishments engaged in making iron ore pellets; 
extracting and refining zinc and aluminium; and making ferro-manganese alloys. It will be 
seen by comparing details from the following table with the previous table that, in terms of 


‘Value added’, manufacturing activity became more important than mining activity in 1974- 
75. , 


Non-Mining Activity: Extracting and Refining Metals 


1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 
Establishments ..................... no. 5 5 4 


Persons employed (a)................. no. 3 263 
TUMOVER 55 rsa ea ew a mambo eataced $’000 200 556 


Particulars 


(a) Average over whole year, includes working proprietors. 


In the previous table, the principal metals and concentrates included are iron ore pellets 
(from local ore), ferro-manganese alloy (from imported ores), zinc and cadmium (from local 
and imported ores), alumina and aluminium (from imported bauxite). The codes for the 
Australian Standard Industrial Classification (ASIC) classes of establishments included in the 
table are: 2 911; 2 912; 2 921; 2 922; 2 923; and 2 924. The value added in this table does not 
duplicate values already recorded in the mining sector since the cost of basic raw materials 
(ores or concentrates) is one of the recorded costs (purchases and selected expenses). of 
manufacture deducted from the value of turnover. 


The next table gives details of the production of zinc by refinery processes: 


Non-Mining Activity: Production of Refined Zinc 


(Tonnes) 
soa oa rug dees 151 094 1971-72 ...0....... 175 798 1974-75 2.0... 152 749 


170 931 
us saaaslltes nae Date 162 271 


Pia rahe eae eno 137 637 
1976-77... 2. 170 685 


Petraes 193 782 
97ST 4 ee ihe wos 182 749 


Aluminium Production: The refinery for the production of alumina and_ refined 
aluminium is situated at Bell Bay on the River Tamar. Production of alumina commenced in 
February 1955, and of refined aluminium in September 1955. Published statements indicate 
that the capacity of the plant, in terms of primary aluminium, has been lifted steadily in recent 
years. The commissioning in 1971 of a third potline brought annual capacity to 95 500 tonnes, 
nearly eight times the plant’s capacity in 1961. 


Mineral Exploration (Other than for Petroleum) 


The statistics in the following tables relating to exploration for minerals other than 
petroleum are derived from the annual census of mineral exploration. 


‘Mineral exploration’ consists of the search for mineral deposits, the appraisal of newly- 
found deposits, and the further appraisal of known deposits (included those being worked) by 
geological, geophysical, geochemical and other methods (included drilling). Exploration for 
water is excluded. The construction of shafts and adits is included if primarily for exploration 
purposes. 


The data obtained in the mineral exploration census are divided into the following 
categories: 
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Exploration on Production Leases: Relates to exploration carried out on a production 
lease currently producing, or under development for production of, minerals other than 
petroleum. Mines included in this section of the mineral exploration census correspond 
closely to those in the annual census of mining and quarrying with the exception of a limited 
number of itinerant prospectors and small mines excluded from the collection. 


Exploration on Other Areas: Relates to: (i) exploration carried out on areas covered by 
exploration licences issued by the Department of Mines for minerals other than petroleum; 
and (ii) exploration by private enterprise for minerals which is not directly connected with 
areas under lease or licence, including general surveys, aerial surveys, report writing, map 
preparation and other off-site activities not directly attributable to particular lease or licence 
areas. 


Mineral Exploration Other Than for Petroleum: Expenditure 
($000) 


Other 
current 
expenditure 


Stores, 
Wages and materials, 

salaries fuels, etc. 
paid purchased 


Payments to 
contractors 


Net capital 
expenditure 


Year Total 


PRIVATE EXPLORATION ON PRODUCTION LEASES 


1972-73 ... 


1973-74 ... 197 246 
1974-75 ... 318 435 
1975-76 ... 366 523 


1976-77 ... 


1972-73 ... 


1973-74 ... 1557 4 440 
1974-75 ... 6 000 
1975-76 ... 4 647 
1976-77 ... 


(a) Amounts paid to contractors, geological consultants, etc., employed to carry out exploration activities. 

(b) Other current exploration expenditure such as maintenance expenses, map preparation, aerial surveys, and 
rent and fees paid to governments for mineral tenements. 

(c) From 1973-74 net capital expenditure is defined as expenditure on fixed tangible assets less disposals. In 
previous years, capital expenditure was defined as expenditure on fixed tangible assets. 

(d) Exploration by Tasmanian Department of Mines. 
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The next table shows the total drill hole depths drilled, sunk or driven in mineral 
exploration (other than for petroleum) in recent years: 


Mineral Exploration Other Than for Petroleum: Metres Drilled, Sunk or Driven 


Drilling 
Non-core (b) 


Year 


PRIVATE EXPLORATION ON PRODUCTION LEASES 


OTHER PRIVATE EXPLORATION 


TOTAL PRIVATE EXPLORATION 


TOTAL GOVERNMENT EXPLORATION (c) 


TOTAL PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT EXPLORATION 


(a) Diamond drilling, or any kind of drilling in which cores are taken. 
(b) Alluvial, percussion and other drilling in which cores are not taken. 
(c) Exploration by Tasmanian Department of Mines. 


RENISON LIMITED 
(This article was contributed by the Company) 


Location 


Renison Limited operates a tin mine and concentrating plant at Renison Bell on 
Tasmania’s rugged West Coast. The township, named after George Renison Bell, is located 
some 136.km south of Burnie. The main work force lives at Zeehan, just 16 km away. 


Tin Production 


The total Western World production of tin for the year ended June 1977 was 182 400 
tonnes, of which Australia produced 10 299 tonnes. 
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For many years Tasmania has been the major tin producing state of Australia. The total 
Tasmanian production of tin contained in ores and concentrates for the year ended June 1977 
was 6 832 tonnes, or 66 per cent of the Australian total and, of this figure, Renison Limited 
produced 4783 tonnes. Up to June 1977, the estimated production of tin metal in 
concentrates from Tasmanian mines was over 200 000 tonnes. The estimated tin content (in 
tonnes) of the production from major Tasmanian tin mines is as follows: Mount Bischoff, 
Waratah, 56 000 (from 1882 to 1929); Renison Bell, 42 400 (up to 1978); Briseis deep lead, 
Derby, 19 800 (1900 to 1945); Aberfoyle, Rossarden, 15 200 (up to 1977); and Cleveland, 
Luina, 14 500 (1968 to 1977). 


Renison Bell 
Discovery 


Mines Department records credit the first reported discovery of Cassiterite (tin oxide) in 
the area to Ringrose Nicholson, who pegged a 32-4 hectare (80 acre) lease straddling the Ring 
River in June 1890. He noted his discovery as ‘tin’. 


One month earlier, prospector George Renison Bell had pegged four leases over an area 
stretching north from Renison Bell Hill across the Argent River. He described the minerals as 
‘silver-lead’. He then transferred these leases to the Renison Bell Prospecting and Mining 
Company (N.L.), which was registered on 22 September 1890. A report published eight years 
later indicated that it was most unlikely that George Renison Bell was aware that the gossan 
which was the principal rock outcrop on this lease contained cassiterite. 

Early Mining 

Alluvial mining for cassiterite commenced shortly after the initial discovery by 
Nicholson, and in 1890 further prospecting indicated stanniferous gossans overlying massive 
bodies of cassiterite bearing iron sulphides, chiefly pyrrhotite. In 1907 the first concentrator 
was built by the Boulder Tin Mining Company. Other small plants were operated until the 
deposits neared exhaustion around 1922. In 1936, experiments indicated that sulphides could 
be removed economically by flotation, and Renison Associated Tin Mines (N.L.) was formed 
to treat sulphide ore transported to Renison Bell, 4 km from the Boulder/Battery area. 


Diamond drilling during the years 1955-57 indicated that deposits were much larger than 
had been estimated. In 1958 the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Company Limited gained a 
controlling interest in the company, resulting in renewed mining operations and a vigorous 
exploration program. By 1962, the Company was operating profitably and exploration had 
located substantial ore-bodies. 

The mining company’s name was changed to Renison Limited in 1964, the same year 
Consolidated Gold Fields Australia Limited gained a controlling interest through its holdings 
in the Mount Lyell Company. In 1976 the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Company Limited 
disposed of its interest in Renison Limited to its shareholders, making Renison Limited a 
subsidiary of Consolidated Gold Fields Australia Limited. 


Development of the Present Complex 
New Mine 


Following the discovery of the Federal lode in 1965, the decision was made to develop the 
current Renison mining operation. A development program was commenced for a mine and 
concentrator, along with full maintenance and administrative facilities. 

The mine development program involved driving a one in nine declined adit in the 
footwall of the Federal-Bassett shear. This decline has now reached a length of 4-6 km from 
the adit entrance, and a vertical depth of 512 metres, and serves the ore shoots of the No. 2 
and No. 3 horizons, as well as the Federal-Bassett ore zone. A second decline, No. 2 adit, has 
also been developed some 800 metres to the west. With the introduction of larger 
underground units, a third access to the mine, No. 4 adit, has been developed to replace No. 1 
adit, which cannot be enlarged due to its proximity to the Murchison Highway. 

The existing. complex comprises engineering workshops, stores and administration 
buildings, together with the crushing and concentrating plants and associated ore stockpiles. 
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Concentrator 


A new concentrator with a treatment capacity of 1 000 tonnes per day was commissioned 
at the end of 1966. In 1970 the addition of cassiterite flotation to the original sulphide flotation 
circuit improved recovery of tin without increasing plant throughput. A change in ore type 
mined, coupled with the introduction of automated process control and other operational 
improvements in 1973, increased capacity to 1 300 tonnes of ore per day. 

The current capacity of 1750 tonnes of ore per day was reached in 1974 with the 
introduction of the heavy media separation plant. 


In 1978 a concentrate leach plant was commissioned. This improves the final grade of the 
product by consolidating output into a single high grade concentrate. 


Work Force 


_ The current (September 1978) total operation employs some 450 people. Of these, 95 are 
involved in the mining area, 135 in metallurgical operations (which include operation of the 
concentrator, assay and research). An additional 150 people are employed in engineering, 
maintenance and town services, while the remaining 70 are divided between administration, 
accounting, stores and security services. 


Expansion Program 


A $20 million expansion program for Renison Limited was announced on 28 September 
1978. The exploration program had confirmed and extended the Company’s ore reserves by 
2-17 million tonnes. Preparation of detailed engineering design and estimates for additions 
and modifications necessary to expand the milling capacity to 850 000 tonnes annually has 
been authorised. This would increase output by approximately 35 per cent. 


Geology and Reserves 


The geology of the Renison area consists of a folded and faulted series of sediments 
which have been intruded at depths by a large granitic body. There are two basic types of ore- 
bodies. The first is confined within major, steep, dipping fault zones and the other is located 
sr the sedimentary strata where the mineralisation has selectively replaced carbonate 

eds. 

The fault-confined ore-bodies, known as the ‘Bassett’ and ‘Federal’ ore-bodies, consist 
mainly of pyrrhotite, pyrite and quartz with lesser amounts of calcite, arsenopyrite, 
cassiterite, chalcopyrite and fluorite. 

Exploration since 1965 has located several flat dipping carbonate replacement type ore- 
bodies adjacent to the steep dipping Federal and Bassett ore-bodies. These are confined to 
two carbonate-rich rock units separated by 50 metres of shales. Those in the uppermost 
carbonate band are collectively known as the No. 2 Horizon ore-bodies. Ore-bodies in the 
lower mineralisation consist mainly of pyrrhotite with some secondary carbonate and quartz 
and lesser amounts of cassiterite. Minor quantities of talc, actinolite and chlorite are also 
present. 

Cassiterite is the predominant tin mineral in both ore-bodies, occurring either as discrete 
grains or clusters in the 5 to 200 micron (1 micron = 0-001 mm) size range. 

Ore reserves at June 1978 stood at 13-7 million tonnes (1-14 per cent tin) with another 
11-5 million tonnes (1-07 per cent tin) classified as possible ore. 


Exploration 

A variety of modern exploration techniques are extensively employed both on the 
surface and underground in an endeavour to delineate ore reserves. Exploration is currently 
being undertaken over 300 square km of rugged country in western Tasmania, much of it in 
the form of joint ventures with other major mining companies. 


Mining 
Underground operations are fully mechanised using rubber-tyred, diesel-powered 
equipment. The underground drives are 4-5 metres in height by 5-0 metres in width and are 
large enough to accommodate vehicles and water, air and electrical reticulation systems. The 
rock is highly competent and very little artificial roof support is needed. 
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Development 

Three boom Jumbo drills, powered by compressed air, are used for drilling the three- 
metre long blasting holes that are charged with ANFO, an ammonium nitrate-fuel oil 
explosive. Charges are detonated electrically. The broken rock is loaded by diesel-powered 
front end loaders into 20-tonne capacity diesel-powered trucks. These haul the waste rock to 
the stopes (underground chambers formed in: ore production areas) where it is used as 
backfill. Any surplus rock is hauled to the surface. As the drives advance, the road surface is 
grades io improve tyre life. Some 25 km of underground roads are currently maintained by 
the grader. 


Stoping 

The cut and fill stoping method is used in all ore-bodies. In the more flatly dipping No. 2 
Homzen lodes, pillars of ore are left to provide roof and hanging wall support and to limit the 
roof spans. 

Rock drills on two boom Jumbos or crawler mounted booms drill three-metre long holes 
either horizontally or inclined upwards at 55°. These are charged with ANFO and fired 
electrically. The broken ore is taken to the suface stockpile using 35-tonne capacity diesel 
trucks. Vehicle access to the stopes is by means of short crosscuts off the main decline system. 


Ventilation 


For each tonne of ore mined, approximately 10 tonnes of forced air is required to dilute 
exhaust from the diesel engines of vehicles, to clear blasting fumes and dust, and to provide 
cool working conditions. Air quality is regularly tested to ensure acceptable limits of purity. 

Special purpose diesel engine vehicles are used underground at all times owing to the 
dangers of using a volatile fuel such as petrol in an underground situation. 


Pumping 

Approximately 7 000 litres of water per minute are pumped from the mine. This is 
equivalent to 3-7 tonnes of water per tonne of ore mined. As the mine deepens, this quantity 
is expected to increase. 


Mine Planning 

The responsibility for investigating new haulage and stoping methods lies with the Mine 
Planning Section. Long term ventilation requirements are also assessed using a computer 
network analysis program. Routing work includes the evaluation of new underground 
vehicles and the design of new items of equipment. Staff from both the Engineering and 
Geology Sections are involved in planning the future development of the mine. 


Surveying 

The Survey Section performs all underground and surface surveying. Directions for the 
declines, rises and other excavations are marked out and advances in the stopes and headings 
plotted. In addition to routine work, new prospecting areas are surveyed and tied into the 
mine grid. Equipment used includes a geodometer and a theodolite. Survey staff have access 
to a computer to speed up calculations. 


Ore Treatment 


Tin occurs predominantly as cassiterite grains of less than 150-micron diameter in 
Renison ore. Although pyrrhotite is the most common sulphide mineral, there are also minor 
amounts of chalcopyrite, pyrite, arsenopyrite, marcasite, sphalerite and galena. Dolomite, 
siderite, quartz and other silicates constitute the remaining gangue. 


Due to the high sulphide content and intimate cassiterite—sulphide association, recovery 
of fine grained cassiterite at Renison is a difficult metallurgical operation. Currently, 600 000 
tonnes of ore per year are treated at an average head grade of 1-3 per cent tin. 


Crushing & Storage 


Because the treatment characteristics of the two basic types of ore-bodies (fault confined 
and carbonate replacement types) are different, freshly mined ore is selectively dumped on 
one of two surface stockpiles. Reclaimed by a front end loader, it is fed to the crushing plant 
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in such a way as to achieve a degree of blending. Three stages of open circuit crushing reduce 
the ore from 750 mm to 15 mm maximum particle diameter at a rate of over 300 tonnes per 
hour; operations are directed from a local control panel. The crushed ore is then belt 
conveyed and stored in a 4 000-tonne capacity concrete bin prior to being subjected to a 
fourth stage of crushing to reduce it to 12 mm maximum diameter. It is then fed at a rate of 80 
tonnes per hour to the heavy media separation plant. 


Heavy Media Separation 


At this point there is sufficient liberation of the siliceous gangue to enable an 18 per cent 
weight reduction in a heavy media cyclone separation. Fines less than 0-5 mm are screened 
out and the oversize spilt into two fractions of different densities in a pair of Dyna Whirlpool 
cyclone separators, using Ferro-Silicon as the medium. The light ‘floats’ fraction contains little 
tin and is rejected to the stockpile for use as underground fill and for paving roads. The 
heavier ‘sinks’ fraction contains 99 per cent of the sulphides and flotation must be used to 
remove them from the other minerals. This is essential for efficient operation of subsequent 
classification and gravity separation, due to the high specific gravity of sulphide minerals. 
Instrumentation is comprehensive and includes nuclear weightometers and density gauges, all 
monitored from a central control room. 


Primary Grinding 

The sinks and fines from heavy media separation are reduced to less than 300 microns 
diameter in two stages. The sinks are reduced to less than 5 mm in a closed, wet rolls crushing 
circuit. This product joins with the fines from the heavy media separation plant and the 
mixture is ground in a 2-45 m x 3-2 m rubber-lined overflow ball mill in closed circuit with 12 
polyurethane wedge-bar screens. Flows within the circuit are accurately monitored and 
controlled by a computer located in the central control room. 


___ Great care is required to prevent over-grinding of the cassiterite grains. Preferential 
liberation of the cassiterite occurs, and early removal from the grinding circuit is essential. For 
this reason, fine screens are employed for closed circuit classification. 


Sulphide Flotation 


About 60 per cent of the weight of ground ore occurs as sulphides, which are removed by 
froth flotation in a bank of five Agitair rougher units. The sulphides are floated in an acid 
circuit using copper sulphate as an activator, and a low homologue xanthate as a collector. 
The sulphide concentrate is refloated to drop out free cassiterite and then finely ground in a 
2-45 m x 1-8 m ball mill closed with cyclones (rotation cylindrical screen) and wedge-bar 
screens, liberating cassiterite which is dropped out in a final recleaner flotation stage. A 
portion of the sulphide flotation concentrate is filtered and sold to be used for sulphuric acid 
manufacture; the remainder is pumped to the tailings dam. 


Gravity Concentration 


With most of the sulphides removed, the relatively heavy cassiterite can be separated 
from the lighter gangue minerals with high efficiency down to a size of around 30 microns. 
This is done by using spirals for the coarsest fraction and shanking tables for the finest range. 
Spiral and table tails are passed over a Reichert cone concentrator which scalps out a final low 
grade siliceous tailing. The cone concentrates are reground in another 2-45 m x 1-8 m ball mill 
closed with cyclones and wedge-bar screens before being returned to join the new feed to the 
section. Remaining sulphides are finally scavenged from the cassiterite concentrate in a 
precisely controlled batch flotation operation. 


Cassiterite Flotation 

All remaining pump streams are progressively sized in cyclones, the final stage being 40 
mm polyurethane cyclones, which ‘split’ at approximately 3 microns. The finer material is 
discarded to the tailings dam while the coarser fraction is pumped to the cassiterite flotation 
section. ; 

After flotation, concentrate assaying approximately 22 per cent tin is pumped to the 
concentrate leaching plant. 
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Concentrate Leaching 


The gravity and flotation concentrates are blended and leached with 15 per cent sulphuric 
acid to dissolve carbonate minerals which lower the grade of both concentrates. They are 
diluted with water and then thickened twice to remove the dissolved minerals from the 
concentrate stream. A second batch flotation is performed before magnetics are removed 
from the concentrate prior to pressure filtration. The final concentrate assays about 50 per 
cent tin and is bagged, weighed, sampled and despatched to smelters in Sydney and Malaysia. 


Tailings Disposal 
Acid liquor from the leach plant is neutralised and combined with other mill residues and 
pumped approximately 2 km to storage ponds sealed by earth embankments. The clear water 


overflow from these tailings dams is regularly monitored for turbidity, heavy metal irons and 
acid radicals in order to comply with statutory environmental regulations. 


Assaying and Research 
Assaying 
To assist operators, important concentrator process streams are sampled every two hours 
and assayed using an X-ray fluorescence spectrometer. Separate laboratories perform both 
quantitative and qualitative analyses on drill core, mill, research and water samples using a 
wide range of sophisticated techniques. Equipment available includes atomic absorption 
spectrophotometers, an additional X-ray fluorescence spectrometer, specific ion electrodes 


and meters, a colorimeter, and a polarograph as well as comprehensive facilities for wet 
analysis. 


Research 


Process design and optimisation, development of new techniques and equipment, 
commissioning, drill core testing and environmental impact are among the many 
responsibilities of the research department. Laboratory facilities are available for crushing, 
grinding, heavy liquid separation, flotation, coarse and fine gravity concentration and 
microscopic examination of products. Using sophisticated equipment, sizing to one micron or 
less can be achieved. 


Computer facilities are also available on site, and are widely used. 


Engineering Services 


The Engineering Department provides services to all operating departments. 


Skilled trades employed with the Department include draftsmen, maintenance fitters, 
welders, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, painters, diesel fitters, mechanics, machinists, 
and instrument fitters. A number of apprentices are also trained in all these trades in 
conjunction with the Apprenticeship Commission of Tasmania. Some personnel are also 
employed in semi-skilled classifications. 


Service section responsibilities are structured into the areas of automotive and diesel 
equipment, electrical services, mechanical workshop, mill maintenance, instrumentation 
maintenance and housing and plant building maintenance. 


The Automotive Section is responsible for a wide variety of rubber-tyred, diesel mining 
equipment, light service vehicles and passenger buses, as well as the more conventional 
company vehicles. 

The Electrical Section services installations at voltages of between 240 and 44 000, 
including electric motors of up to 375 kW. 


Mechanical workshops are equipped with a variety of machine tools, being responsible 
for the maintenance of mill plant, compressors, mine pumps and other mine equipment. The 
Automotive, Electrical and Mechanical Sections occupy a single covered. area of some 1 500 
square metres. 

Mill maintenance is carried out in a separate workshop and covers the servicing of 
crushers, conveyors, ball mills, flotation cells and other mill plant and equipment. Testing, 
calibration and repair of computers, electronic data processing equipment and other process 
control instrumentation is also carried out. 
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The Engineering Department runs a section based in Zeehan, responsible for the 
maintenance of all Company housing and other town buildings, as well as plant buildings, 
offices and stores. 


Skilled contract labour is hired as necessary to cope with new installations. 


Administration 


Non-operational services including accounting, payroll, personnel and employee welfare, 


industrial relations, shipping, sales, security services, supply and stores are provided by this 
department. 


Since installation of computer terminal facilities at the Mine in 1974, the Administration 
Department’s computer processing has been carried out on a large computer belonging to a 
computer bureau firm in Sydney. Access is by telephone line. 


The Mine’s supply section has a turnover of nearly $3 million worth of stock items 
annually. The total cost of purchases, including stores, runs at nearly $5 million annually. In 
addition, there is continuing expenditure on capital items. 


The central store, used for stocks of portable items, forms part of thé bulk storage area, 
comprising over 1.100 square metres of covered storage. Heavy components and assemblies 
are stored in a palletised rack system and handled by fork lift trucks. Bulky items such as steel, 
piping, timber etc. are stored in a separate adjacent compound area. 


Shipping 


Approximately 11 000 tonnes of concentrates are shipped out to Australian and overseas 
markets annually. While this is an appreciable tonnage, only a portion is suitable for true bulk 
shipment. The value of the product also renders bulk shipment inappropriate. Originally 
concentrates were moved by the conventional method for tin (hessian bags) but as tonnage 
increased, open head 44 gallon drums with lids came into use. These represented a 
considerable improvement over the bags in terms of both security and handling costs. 


A recent compromise with bulk handling has been developed involving the use of 2-tonne 
returnable reinforced P.V.C. bags for Australian sales and 18.3 tonne capacity standard 
containers for overseas shipments. 


Tin—Its Past, Present and Future 


Tin was one of the very first metals to be used by man, bronze implements containing an 
alloy of copper and tin have been dated as early as 3500 B.C. Long before the Roman 
invasion of Britain, the Phoenician traders sailed to Cornwall in search of tin obtained from 
river and stream beds. They knew the British Isles as ‘Cassiterides’ (Tin Islands), a word 
derived from early Greek writers who were aware that tin was found somewhere off the coast 
of Western Europe. This is where the name ‘Cassiterite’ for the partly transparent, pale 
brown mineral mined and concentrated at Renison, originated. 


Until the 19th Century, the metal was used chiefly for making pewter utensils for 
domestic, ecclesiastical and civic use. In its modern form, pewter contains around 95 percent 
tin, the remainder being mainly copper. Today, pewter is again in high demand and is much 
valued as being both functional and decorative but the greater proportion of tin is used in the 
manufacturing industries for plating and solder. 


Because tin melts easily, alloys readily and resists chemical attack as well as being non- 
toxic, over 40 per cent of production is absorbed by the tin plate industry to be used mainly for 
canning (the weight of the tin coating being an almost insignificant fraction of the total weight 
of the can and the contents it protects) and 25 per cent for the production of solder for use in 
electronics, motor vehicle manufacture and canning. 


World tin consumption is expected to grow slowly but steadily over the next decade with 
established markets becoming stronger and new applications being developed. The same 
cannot be said for world tin production which is expected to decrease slowly as the reserves in 
some traditional mining areas become depleted. The ore reserves found to date will ensure 
that Rension will be a major contributor. to Australia’s tin requirements for many years to 
come. 
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Zeehan 
A Town Reborn 


Zeehan, an old silver mining centre, once had a population of over 10 000 people and 
was the third largest town in Tasmania, boasting 24 hotels, its own stock exchange and a 
1 000-seat theatre. However, by 1964 the population had dwindled to less than 600 and most 
of the former dwellings had been demolished. 


With the rapid development of the Renison mine in the late 1960’s, new housing facilities 
were required for the increased workforce of 450 people and Zeehan, a mere 16 km away, was 
an ideal site. 


Zeehan is now a thriving community of some 1 800 people and tourism is increasing due 
to the historic background of the town, as well as its picturesque location at the foot of Mount 
Zeehan. There are now two hotels, a motel, a modern supermarket, a number of smaller 
shops, and a primary school. Recreational facilities are available covering a wide range of 
activities. A modern high school is located at Queenstown, 40 km away, which also has the 
district hospital and a community college for various forms of technical and further education. 


Recreation 


The social side of life is well catered for. Tennis, Australian Rules football, golf, rugby, 
cricket, soccer, basketball, badminton, and athletics are among some of the thriving sports. 
On the cultural side, the Crafts Association, Library, and Zeehan Amateur Theatrical Society 
(ZATS) are well supported. 


The nearby coast provides excellent sea fishing and skin diving, while nearer to town, 
bushwalking, mountain climbing and trout fishing are popular. 


One of the more pleasant features is that the rest of Tasmania is within easy driving 
distance through magnificent mountains and lakes, historic towns and settlements that rival 
scenery anywhere in the world. 


Housing 


Street construction, water supply and sewerage were undertaken by the Company and 
the facilities handed over to the local municipal authority for operation. Both the water 
supply and sewerage services have since been considerably enlarged to cater for additional 
Renison housing. 

In addition to accommodation for some 140 single men, the Company has built over 200 
modern family housing units of up to four bedrooms in Zeehan since 1965. Rental is nominal 
and a number of services are subsidised. 


Employee Welfare 


The Company has actively encouraged and largely financed many community 
developments such as the golf course, tennis courts, badminton and basketball hall, and 
sports ground. 


Because of limited shopping facilities previously available, the Company constructed a 
large modern supermarket in Zeehan and this was leased out to a Burnie retail company. The 
result of this venture is that employees and townsfolk generally are now enjoying the benefits 
of increased competition in the form of lower prices for food and clothing lines, and ‘one stop’ 
shopping. 

The Company assisted the Zeehan Medical Union with construction of modern facilities 
for medical, dental, casualty and child health services. In addition, the Union’s operations are 
subsidised on a regular basis. The Union also runs a chemist shop which stocks the usual range 
of requirements. 

Generous superannuation schemes have been established for both hourly paid and staff 
employees. A Company plant nursery in Zeehan grows shrubs and trees for local gardens, 
nature strips and parks. 
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FISHERIES 


General 


The Tasmanian saltwater fishing industry involves about 1 460 licensed fishermen and 
crew who operate over 650 licensed fishing vessels from the State. The species which comprise 
the annual catch are not only scale fish but also include elasmobranchs (sharks), molluscs 
(scallops, oysters, abalone) and crustaceans (southern rock lobster). 

In 1976-77 the catch of fish, molluscs and crustaceans totalled 6 561 tonnes which was 110 
tonnes down on the 1975-76 figure of 6 671 tonnes and 56 per cent below the record catch for 
1973-74 when 14 828 tonnes were harvested. The high catch for 1973-74 was mainly due to the 
establishment of a fish protein factory at Triabunna which ceased operations in mid-1974. 

__ The Fisheries Development Authority controls saltwater fisheries and the Inland 
Fisheries Commission controls freshwater fisheries. Most freshwater fish are caught for sport 
but two species (eels and whitebait) are caught for commercial purposes. 

Commercial fishing for whitebait began in 1941 and reached a peak in 1947 when over 
450 tonnes were caught. Since 1950 the catch has gradually declined to such a degree that no 
catches of whitebait were reported in 1974-75. A closed season followed in 1975-76 and in 
1976-77 only 342 kilograms were caught. 

Rainbow trout are raised commercially on a trout farm at Bridport. There are rainbow 
and brown trout in Tasmanian lakes and rivers (introduced as exotic species) but these may 
only be fished for by licensed sportsmen and may not be sold. 

A commercial freshwater fishery for the short-finned eel was established in 1965. The 
catch in 1976-77 was 11 560 kilograms which was 28 per cent below the catch of 15 968 
kilograms in 1975-76. 


Fish Varieties and Species 


_ The following table lists the main Tasmanian commercial fish varieties and species with 
their code numbers. The code numbers are prepared on behalf of the Federal/State Fisheries 
Conference by the Fisheries Division of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 


Main Commercial Fish Varieties, Species and Code Numbers 


Code 
Species number Species : 


Variety Variety 
Belen hala toeeaes Anguilla australis | 035 (jFlathead............, Neoplatycephalus 
fuscus 615 
Whitebait ............ Lovettia sealii N.richardsoni 616 
Rainbow trout........ Salmo gairdnerii N. speculator 617 
Flounder............. Fam. Bothidae Trudis bassensis 621 
Leviprora 
Cod iiniganag chen: laevigata 625 
Shark .............0] Mustelus 
TUNA ce cere antarcticus 651 
Galeorhinus 
australis 655 
Garfish.............] Hyporhamphus 
pelamis melanochir 712 
Mackerel ..........., [Auxis thazard Southern rock lob- 
Snoek -(barracouta) Leionura atun SET he Scr amens Jasus novaeholland- 
iae 780 
Mullet............... il cephalus | 351 jOyster.............. Ostrea angasi 831 
: i Crassostrea gigas 832 
forsteri = = = | —- 370-—s« {Scallop ...........0. Pecten 
Trevally ............. Caranx meridionalis 835 
georgianus Equichlamys 
Trevalla, deepsea..... Hyperoglyphe bifrons 836 
Mimachlamys 
Salmon .............. asperrimus 837 
Morwong............ . | 501 |Abalone............ Notohaliotis ruber 845 
Trumpeter ........... is li Schismotis 
Latridopsis laevigata 846 
forsteri 
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Fisheries Statistics 
Source of Data and Method of Presentation 


Statistics presented in this section have been supplied principally by the Tasmanian 
Fisheries Development Authority. In the preparation of fisheries production statistics, the 
quantities are generally in terms of the form in which the catch is taken from the water. For 
example, the statistics of fish production are in terms of ‘estimated live weight’ which is 
calculated from landed weights by using conversion factors for the various species. These 
conversion factors allow for the fact that the quantities of fish reported are frequently in a 
gutted, headed and gutted, or otherwise reduced condition. Crustaceans are reported on a 
‘whole weight’ basis and molluscs (edible) on a ‘gross (in-shell) weight’ basis. 


The actual edible yield varies depending on types of fish and methods of preparation. 
Barracouta yield about 51 per cent of live weight when filletted, and shark about 60 per cent 
when headed and gutted. The edible flesh in molluscs represents only a small portion of the 
in-shell weight. Approximately 1 kg of scallop flesh equals 4-5 kg in-shell weight and 1 kg of 
abalone flesh equals 2:25 kg in-shell weight. 


The catch is generally defined as that landed in Tasmanian ports, regardless of whether it 
is caught in Tasmanian waters or not, or whether it is caught by Tasmanian fishermen or not. 
Shark, southern rock lobster and other fish taken by Victorian based fishermen in Tasmanian 
waters, but landed in Victoria, are included in the Victorian catch and excluded from 
Tasmanian figures on the basis that the catch influences the Victorian rather than the 
Tasmanian economy. 


Details of production refer only to recorded commercial production. In view of the 
importance of amateur fishermen in certain types of fishing, details shown cannot be taken as 
representing the whole catch. In addition, it is likely that the figures shown understate, to 
some extent, the full commercial catch since no information is available on fish taken for sale 
by persons not licensed as professional fishermen. 


Employment and Boats 

Persons Engaged and Boats 

The following table shows details of persons and boats employed in the taking of fish, 
crustaceans and edible molluscs. The data are derived from boat registration records of the 
Tasmanian Fisheries Development Authority. The term ‘number of crew’ refers to the usual 
number of crew on registered fishing vessels and lacks the precision of the concept ‘average 
number employed’ used in statistics of other production sectors. Many of the fishermen 
operate part-time only, and may normally follow other occupations. 


Fisheries: Number and Value of Boats, Number of Crew, etc. 


1973 (a) | 1974 (b) | 1975 (c) | 1976 (c) ; 1977 (c) 
655 
14 918 15 464 


Particulars 


Number of boats engaged (d) .......... 594 616 607 

Value of boats engaged (d)....... $000 8 611 

Average value per boat .............. $ | 14 497 23 309 23 610 

Number of tender boats............... 345 405 402 

Total value of fishing gear ........ $’000 728 1 261 1 255 1 379 1 438 

Value of fishing gear per boat......... $ 1 226 2 095 2 068 r2 155 2 195 

Number of crew.............. 00000005 1 268 1 343 1 347 1 439 1 466 

Number of boats according to size (e)— 
Under 6 metres ...............20005 127 147 149 170 181 
6 and under 9 metres................ 82 88 81 83 89 
9 and under 12 metres............... 129 116 117 118 116 
12 and under 15 metres.............. 151 157 150 148 142 
15 and under 18 metres.............. 77 77 78 83 86 
18 and under 21 metres.............. 15 17 19 
21 and under 26 metres.............. 9 14 
26 and under 30 metres.............. 5 
30 metres andover ................. 


(a) Based on figures collected in 1969 adjusted for new registrations and de-registrations. 
(b) Complete details collected. 

(c) Based on figures collected in 1974 adjusted for new registrations and de-registrations. 
(d) Excludes tender boats. 

(e) Size groupings, originally in feet, have been directly converted to the nearest metre. 
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The boats used for the estuarine fisheries are mostly small vessels, propelled by diesel or 
petrol motors of low power. The offshore vessels range in length from 9 metres to over 30 
metres and almost invariably are powered by diesel engines. Refrigeration of the catch at sea 
is becoming more common, the four main types being ice box, ice cooling, brine tanks and dry 
refrigeration; almost all boats have wells or deck tanks which serve to keep the catch alive, 
e.g. southern rock lobster or abalone. 


Production 
Fish Catch 


The following table shows the production of certain types of fish caught in Tasmania for a 
five-year period. The fish types appear in the table without any further description to identify 
the particular species but a specification of the more common species for each type is given 
earlier in this section. The figures, derived from fish buyers’ transactions, do not reflect the 
actual production from Tasmanian waters due to: (i) landing at Tasmanian ports of fish caught 
in interstate waters; (ii) landing at interstate ports of fish caught in Tasmanian waters; and iii) 
direct sales by fishermen. 


Fish: Production by Type 
(Estimated Live Weight, Tonnes) (a) 


Trevalla, deep-sea 
Trevally 
Trumpeter 


(a) Estimated live weights are calculated from landed weights by conversion factors since quantities of fish are 
frequently reported in a gutted, headed and gutted, or otherwise reduced condition (e.g. barracouta and 
shark). 


(b) Used mainly for input to a fish protein factory at Triabunna which closed down in mid-1974. 


Crustaceans and Molluscs 


In terms of value, the principal items in the Tasmanian catch are abalone and southern 
rock lobster (crayfish). The next table shows details of production of crustaceans and 
molluscs: 


Crustaceans and Molluscs: Production by Type 


Type 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Crustaceans (Whole weight, tonnes) 


Fghisenersuke os whe, 1 583 1514 1 525 1229 


Mo tuscs (In-shell weight, tonnes) 
2 060 2 108 2 429 


1 158 1 261 690 
207 105 94 


5 6 1 
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Development of the Tasmanian abalone fishery dates from 1964 when divers commenced 
taking abalone for export. The 1963-64 catch was only 33 tonnes. In 1976-77 the catch was 
2 368 tonnes which is 1 120 tonnes below the record 1970-71 abalone harvest of 3 488 tonnes. 
Currently, in terms of value, abalone is the most important species in the Tasmanian catch. 


Comparison with Other States 


Rock Lobster: Total production of rock lobster in Australia during 1976-77 was 12 700 
tonnes of which Tasmania produced nine per cent. The main producing states were Western 
Australia (72 per cent) and South Australia (15 per cent). 


Abalone: In 1976-77 Victoria overtook Tasmania as the leading producer of abalone in 
Australia. Victoria produced 2 575 tonnes (in the shell), or 41 per cent of the total Australian 
production of 6 320 tonnes, while Tasmania produced 2 368 tonnes (37 per cent). (In 1975-76 
Tasmania contributed 46 per cent of Australia’s production.) 


Scallops: For many years Tasmania was the only state in Australia with a commercial 
scallop fishery; in 1955-56 Tasmania was joined by Queensland, but continued to retain its 
dominant position in the industry. However, in 1963 Tasmanian fishermen started a Victorian 
fishery in beds known to exist in Port Phillip Bay and the new site in its first year (1963-64) 
produced more than twice the quantity of the Tasmanian fishery. No scallops were dredged 
from Tasmanian waters in 1970-71, and only 52 tonnes in 1971-72, but following the discovery 
of new beds in Bass Strait the Tasmanian catch increased to 1261 tonnes in 1974-75. 
Production in Tasmania fell to 498 tonnes in 1976-77, while Victoria produced 2 888 tonnes, 
65 per cent of the Australian total of 4 431 tonnes. 


Catch of Fish Landed at Fishing Ports 


The table that follows shows the proportion of fish landed at Tasmanian fishing ports. 
The information relates to port of landing only, and not to the area in which the catch was 
made. 


Proportion of Fish (Live Weight) Landed at Each Port 
(Per Cent) 


1975-76 | 1976-77 1975-76 


Bass Strait & Islands— 


Derwent & Channel— 


Dover ois vawiedaes ¥ Bridport .............. 2:8 2-6 
Hobart ............... CUTIE 266 Shae cake = 0-3 
Kettering ............. Lady Barron .......... 0-6 5-6 
Margate .............. Port Sorell ............ 25:3 1-0 
Southport............. Smithton.......0...... 2:0 19 
Stanley: e200. ces | 16-4 2°5 

aetna fa bee tie 3-1 2:3 

Lis atesbtes oda, aseieeld 3-5 1:3 

Total............) 198 | 87 | ~— Total...........-- 3-7 74 


Bicheno .............. 14. 


East Coast and Peninsula 
4 West Coast— 
Coles Bay............. 0 


St Helens ............. Strahan............. : 3-8 


1 
Triabunna ............ 5 
Dunalley.............. 3- 
Port Arthur ........... 2 

6 


Total Tasmania .... 100-0 


(a) Launceston, Beauty Point and other Tamar ports. 


The next table shows the proportion of the total fish catch landed each month: 
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Proportion of Fish (Live Weight) Landed in Each Month 
(Per Cent) 


Dials. ast wiaiwnatet : : . 10-7 


Ssueasttne Aa reba : : . 14-0 
September : . 14-1 
October ............ . : i : 12-7 
November . : . 


15-9 
December : 


Value of Production—Fishing 
The table that follows gives details of gross values of fishery products. (For definition see 


later section ‘Value of Production’.) 


Fisheries: Gross Value of Production 
($7000) 


Particulars 


Fish: (@):i-css0 4 vt See ias ek 546 1 235 768 1 108 1 672 
Crustaceans (b) ..............04 3 203 3 338 3 476 3 670 4 702 
Molluscs ...............00.0005 1 989 2 440 2 683 3 733 5 339 


a ecn Gel ay sfaig ctiteunotneyar enero 5 739 7 014 6 928 


(a) Includes value of seaweed harvested for production of alginate. 
(b) Mainly southern rock lobster but includes crabs. 


Marketing 


In general terms, it can be said that production of fish, crustaceans and molluscs from the 
Tasmanian fisheries far exceeds the demand generated by the relatively small State 
population; it follows, therefore, that the industry is largely dependent on its ability to find 
export markets, both interstate and overseas, and this raises the problem of preserving a 
perishable product. The problem of preservation has three aspects: (i) at sea; (ii) on shore; 
and (iii) in transit to market. Of the 616 registered fishing boats in 1974, 201 boats (i.e. 33 per 
cent) had refrigeration plants of various kinds. In addition, some catches, e.g. southern rock 
lobster, can be kept alive in boat wells. Cold storage facilities ashore serve to hold the catch 
before its despatch to interstate and overseas markets while actual exports are carried by air, 
by refrigerated trailer and container, on the roll-on roll-off ferries and in the refrigeration 
chambers of conventional ships. The following table shows the value of exports and imports of 
fishery products. The fact that Tasmania has an exportable surplus, yet nevertheless imports 
some fishery products, is chiefly due to differences in type; the imported varieties include 
canned sardines, anchovies, oysters, crabs, etc. together with frozen, salted or smoked 
varieties mainly of European, New Zealand, Canadian or South African origin. The 
establishment of the Tasmanian Fisheries Development Authority (see the next section) to 
promote and develop Tasmania’s fishing industry should, if successful, result in significant 
changes in the industry. Increased catches will have to come from fish types not currently 
subject to heavy exploitation and this will be reflected in the types of fish being marketed. 
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Fishery Products: Value of Exports and Imports 


($7000) 
Particulars 1972-73. 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
EXPORTS 


Fish (a)—Overseas............--0005, 
Interstate 2.0.0... 0.0... eee 583 


Southern rock lobster— 
Overseas .........-2020 ee eee 373 
Interstate.........0 000.0206, 2 127 
Molluscs—Overseas ............5000-5 2 pe 


Interstate .............000. 


All types—Overseas ...........--54- 
Interstate ............05. 


IMPORTS 
Fish— 
Fresh and frozen— 
Overseas... 2... ee eee ee eee 60 
Interstate ... 0.0.0.2... eee eee ee 172 130 107 94 112 
Preserved in tins— 
Overseas... 0.0... eee eee 99 247 265 101 210 
Interstate .........-2 eee eee eee 227 302 335 
Other (b)—Overesas ............... 1 
Interstate ............... 
All types—Overseas .............. 328 
Interstate ............. 48) 


(a) Includes fresh and frozen fish and fish preserved in tins. 
(b) Includes smoked, salted and potted fish, extracts and caviar. 


Tasmanian Fisheries Development Authority 
General 


The management of Tasmanian fisheries in tidal waters is the responsibility of the 
Minister for Primary Industry under the Fisheries Act 1959. Prior to December 1977 that Act 
was administered by the Fisheries Division of the Department of Agriculture. Administrative 
responsibility is now vested in the Tasmanian Fisheries Development Authority. This Act also 
provided for the Sea Fisheries Advisory Board to advise the Minister on matters related to 
fisheries in tidal waters. 


The Tasmanian Fisheries Development Authority was established on 1 December 1977 
under provisions of the Fisheries Development Act 1977. The Authority has the following 
objectives: 

(i) The promotion and development of the fishing industry that is carried on in or 
from Tasmania. 

(ii) The maintenance of proper standards with respect to fish and fish products 
intended for consumption in, or for export from, Tasmania both as to quality 
and as to the methods of handling, processing, storage, packaging and 
transport. 

(iii) The undertaking of research, exploratory and experimental work related to the 
management of the living resources in the waters around Tasmania and to the 
fishing industry of Tasmania. 


Fisheries Promotion and Development 

The Authority has begun implementing a formal development plan covering resource 
assessment, marketing and training. 

The main stimulus to development has been through financial incentives made available 
to those engaged in the fishing industry. This has been effected in association with the 
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Agricultural Bank by the introduction of the Fisheries Finance Plan. In support of this Plan, 
the Authority is developing advisory services to the fishing industry to assist in expansion and 
diversification of the catch. This involves programs of practical training, extension, 
communication and advice. 


In conjunction with fishing industry organisations, the Authority produces the magazine 
Fintas which is distributed bi-monthly to all fishermen and processors engaged in the 
Tasmanian fishing industry, as well as to State and Federal Government departments, fishery 
authorities and industry organisations. 


The marketing structure in Tasmania has been geared primarily to the processing and 
exporting of rock lobster and abalone. In recent years there has been an increasing market 
interest in the development of other types of fishing. In its efforts to stimulate development of 
the industry, the Authority has identified a number of problem areas and the efforts of its 
Market Development Division are mainly directed towards the following: 


(i) Provision of assistance in the development of new markets for Tasmanian fish, 
and provision of advice to the industry on possible alternative catches. 

(ii) Dissemination to the industry of information on market prices and market 
trends. 

(iti) Development of codes of practice for handling, processing, storage and 
distribution of fish in Tasmania. 

(iv) The education of Tasmanian consumers as to the main ways in which local fish 
can be prepared and presented, and promotion of Tasmanian fish both locally 
and interstate. 

(v) Conduct of a research study into the marketing of fish in Tasmania and provision 
of advice to the industry on possible ways in which the marketing structure 
may be improved. 

(vi) Research into the situation of and outlook for fisheries which have a potential for 
development. 


Research 


Research and development work of the Authority centres on demersal (bottom living ) 
fish and aquaculture. 


The demersal fish program concerns species such as morwong, flathead, gemfish, 
whiptail, dories and deep sea trevalla. Trawl-ground mapping has been carried out by 
chartering commerical vessels and was to be extended during 1978-79 by using the Authority’s 
research vessel Challenger. Monitoring of the commercial fisheries for the fish mentioned 
above and also of established rock lobster and abalone fisheries continues as a significant part 
of the program. A Statewide survey of the fish in Tasmanian estuaries and bays was nearing 
completion in August 1978. 


Oysters present good potential for developing the aquaculture industry. Emphasis is 
being placed on overcoming the problem of poor supplies of oyster spat. Results of past 
experimental work are being applied in the growing mussel aquaculture industry. The 
Authority has received a grant of $53 000 for 1978-79 from the Federal Government to be 
used in the development of small-scale inverterbrate fisheries in Tasmanian waters. 


Fisheries Control 


The management and conservation of existing fisheries, both commercial and 
recreational, is an integral part of the Authority’s responsibilities. Patrol and inspection duties 
are carried out by Authority officers throughout the State. As well as Tasmanian fisheries, 
certain Australian waters and the Tasmanian section of the continental shelf are patrolled. In 
addition, the provisions of the Australia-Japan Fishing Agreement are enforced and regular 
inspections of Japanese fishing vessels are made when these enter the port of Hobart. For 
fisheries control and patrol purposes, the Authority has two long-range vessels, one 
measuring 12-2 metres and the other 14-5 metres, plus five high-speed runabout type vessels. 
Two new patrol vessels, one measuring 15-5 metres, were expected to be operational by the 
end of 1978. In addition, frequent use of light aircraft is made to assist in patrol duties. 

A new district station has been established at Smithton, to cover the far North-West 
Coast and King Island areas. The Authority also has district offices at Hobart, St. Helens, 
Launceston, Burnie and Sorell. 
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The Authority is responsible for issuing licences to Tasmanian-based saltwater 
fishermen. The types and numbers of licences in force during 1977-78 were as follows: fishing 
boat licences, 661; commercial crayfish pot licences, 375; commercial scallop licences, 98; 
fisherman’s licences, 731; non-commercial crayfish pot licences, 5 151; and non-commercial 
diving licences, 1 841. 


Appendix 
VALUE OF PRODUCTION, PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


Introduction 


The statistics contained in this appendix are compiled annually and include gross and 
local values of production for agricultural commodities, forestry, fishing and hunting but 
exclude details relating to mining. 


Forestry, Fishing and Hunting 


Estimates of gross and local value of production are calculated for forestry, fishing and 
hunting and are included with statistics for agricultural commodities in a table below. Because 
of difficulties and the cost involved, it is not practicable to collect statistics on an integrated 
economic census basis for these industries and therefore comparisons can not be made with 
the mining, manufacturing, etc. industry sectors. 


Agriculture 


It has not been practicable until recent years to collect annual statistics of farm income 
and expenditure direct from farmers. Instead, estimates have been made of the gross and local 
values of farm production each year, the basis of these estimates being, in the main, 
commodity data obtained from the census of agricultural holdings conducted annually on 31 
March. Notes below indicate the scope of these estimates and sources of information as well 
as definitions of the terms gross and local value of production. 


Advances in computer processing have now made it feasible to conduct, on a sample 
basis, an annual agricultural finance survey and results of these surveys have already been 
published by the Australian Statistician for the years 1971-72 to 1976-77 and are also included 
in this publication (see Chapter 7). These surveys are based on new data concepts which 
enable comparisons to be made between the agricultural sector and other industries such as 
mining, manufacturing, etc., which are included in integrated economic censuses. ‘Value 
added’ for the various industry sectors covered by the integrated economic censuses are 
compared with value added for the agricultural sector (based on agricultural finance surveys) 
in the section ‘Integrated Economic Censuses’ in Chapter 18. 


With the introduction of these annual surveys, the ‘Value of Production’ series of 
statistics has been scaled down so that as from 1975-76, only estimates of gross and local value 
of production of farm products have been produced, i.e. net values of production have not 
been calculated. No estimates of net value of production for 1974-75 or earlier years are 
included in this publication, but are available upon request. 


Definitions 


The following uniform definitions, where appropriate, are employed for primary 
industries: 


(i) Gross Value of Production is the value placed on recorded production at the 
wholesale prices realised at the principal markets. In cases where primary 
products are consumed at the place of production, or where they become raw 
material for a secondary industry, these points of consumption are presumed 
to be the principal markets. Subsidies and bounties paid by the State and 
Federal Governments to primary industries are, in general, included in gross 
value of production. 


(ii) Marketing Costs include freight, cost of containers, commission and other 
charges incidental thereto. 
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Sources of Information 


Primary Production, Agriculture 


The data used are those concerning quantity of agricultural production (supplied 
principally by farmers, etc.) together with information collected from various sources on 
prices realised in the principal markets for different products and the costs of marketing these 
products. Price and cost data are obtained from statutory authorities (e.g. Australian Wheat 
Board), market reports, special returns collected from wholesalers, brokers, auctioneers, 
etc., and from overseas and interstate trade statistics. 


Primary Production, Other 


(i) Hunting: Principal data are derived from export of skins and information on the 
annual mutton bird catch. 


(ii) Forestry: Principal value data are available from the annual factory census, since 
forestry products are the basic raw material for sawmills, newsprint and paper mills, etc. 


(iii) Fishing: Quantity data and prices are collected from fish wholesalers and agents. 
Period Covered 


Primary, Agriculture: Generally the year ended 30 June but includes current season’s 
production harvested after 30 June, e.g. potatoes. 


Primary, Other: Year ended 30 June. 


The Agricultural Industry 


The Agricultural industry, for value of production purposes, is divided into: (i) crops; (ii) 
livestock slaughterings and other disposals; and (iii) livestock products. 


Crops 
The following table shows gross values for the crops sector: 


Crops: Gross value (a) 
% 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 


1976-77 


Cereals for grain 


Peet 2s dbo maedaetle bess 2 916 3 999 
Legumes mainly for grain................ 182 
Crops for-hay (a) 2.0 .00.00..0.00.020.. 478 
Orchard tree fruit........0.00.0..5.0.... 12 137 


Berry and small fruit .................... 
pA edocs for sale for human consumption 
Other crops (b) ........00.0....0...... 
Pasture harvested for hay.............. 
Pasture harvested for seed. ............ 


(a) Excludes crops and pasture harvested for green feed or silage. 
(b) Excludes harvested pasture. 


The next table shows quantity and value details for the main items comprising the crops 
sector. Also included in the table is the average value per unit of production. 
Crops: Gross Value 1976-77 


Unit of 
quantity 


Gross value 


Crop 


Crops (excluding pasture harvested)— 
Cereals for grain—- 


Barley, 30% Madowtatate ise ctaicett hind Bane wierd 24 S71 
OAS Si BOR Ste etn inie ti penert on claa suoban ter 8 801 
Wheaties cin sev kthues wasn at bat teed Garvin 3 929 


(a) 3 999 
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Crops: Gross Value 1976-77—continued 


Unit of 
quantity 


Gross value 
Per unit | Total 


| $ $000 


265-06 44 
138 


Produc- 
tion 


Crop 


Legumes mainly for grain— 
Beans, navy and horse 
Peas, field 


Total legumes mainly for grain ............. 


Crops for hay (Bb)... 0.06. eee ee 
Fruit— 

Orchard tree fruit— 

ADDIeS: toa e a sare SAAS ds ela Senge sore 


Berry and small fruit— 
CurtantSicc sin eatee tas So aE ites 
Loganberries ............. 0000s eee eee eee eed 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 


575 110 


Total berry and smallfruit................. 


Vegetables for sale for human consumption— 
Beans, French andrunner..................... 
Peas, green (ex-shell) (processing only) 
Potatoes 


9 355 


Total vegetables for sale for human 


consumption ................ 0.002 (a) 23 390 


Other crops— 


Hops (dry weight) ..........0..0....0 00-2 | tonne | 1330 | 1 694-57 2 254 
Other orn ee Las aden Gignac oiaatt dee ainiane Bae a oY Oe 5721 
+ — 
Total other crops...........0.0 0000 e ee eee 3 ge Be on - 7975 
Total (excluding crops from pasture) ...... ‘ | = 49-105 
( g crop P ) | at 
Pasture (e) harvested— | 
Pasture harvested for—Hay ..................--- 334 961 25-31 
Seeds cng fe5 ween dee see th 395 687 | 0-38 


Total all crops 


Total crops from pasture .................. te - + Ss 


(a) Includes other crops not specified in the table. 

(b) Excludes pasture for hay. 

(c) Adjusted for Government Stabilisation Subsidy: plus $527 358 for apples and minus $50 for pears. 
(d) Includes payments under the Apple Industry (Adidance) Act of $78 000. 

(e) Includes lucerne. 


Average Unit Gross Values: In the next table, average unit gross values for the principal 
crops are shown for a five-year period. The unit values have been calculated for the principal 
agricultural products by dividing the total quantity produced into the total gross value of 
production for each crop. They therefore represent weighted average ‘prices’ of the product 
in all markets (including the farm itself where quantities are retained for farm use) and 
indicate trends rather than prices actually paid to farmers. 
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Cereals 


Oats 


Legumes mainly for grain— 
Beans, navy and horse 
Peas, field........................., 


Crops for hay 


Vegetables for sale for human 
consumption— 
Beans, French and runner 
Peas, green (ex-shell) 
Potatoes 
Turnips 


Orchard tree fruit— 


Barley 
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Average Unit Gross Values: Principal Crops 


($) 


for grain— 


Berry and small fruit— 
Blackberries....................... 
Currants 
Gooseberries 
Loganberries 
Raspberries 
Strawberries............0.......... 


Pasture (a) for hay 


Pasture 


Clover 2h tus os dad ue. es ome 


(a) for seed— 


(a) Includes lucerne. 


1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 
tonne 52-53 77-00 91-78 98-83 | 111-07 
tonne 71-52 87-11 77-53 78:80} 107-61 
tonne 52:20! 103-97} 103-51 97-31 82-00 
tonne 121-02 | 157-76 | 229-30 | 250-84 | 265-06 
tonne 104-11 | 184-46 | 165-12 | 155-33 | 180-15 
tonne 24:38 30-11 63-95 29-17 | 49-81 
tonne 111-03} 97-03} 118-64! 144.30} 162.60 
tonne 106-14 | 115-72 | 163-27] 183-22 | 212-16 
tonne §7-23 86-92 59-43 76-76 83-33 
tonne 105-22 93-98 | 115-24] 193.661 148.27 
tonne 120-87 | 120-46 | 148-65 | 172-99} 163-50 
tonne 223-13 | 177-49] 342-89} 223-87 | 217-08 
tonne 173-95} 117-11 | 180-70 | 171-42 | 195-26 
kg | 0-24 0:27 0-41 0-40 0:50 
kg | 0-35 0:39 0:47 0-50 0-55 
kg | 0-22 0-24 0-31 0-32 0-44 
kg | 0-34 0:38 0-46 0-47 0-57 
kg | 0:35 0-41 0-53 0:50 0:58 
kg | 0-95 1-02 1-73 1-60 1-55 
kg | 1-96 1-65 0-86 1-40 1-69 
tonne | 20-43 19-72 27:85 17-47 25-31 
si at malts Pens 
kg | 1-23 1-02 1-34 1-14 1-30 
kg | 0-45 0-49 0-45 0-21 0-36 


Livestock Slaughterings and other Disposals 

For the main categories of livestock sold for slaughter, the first of the next two tables 
shows the gross value of production (including an adjustment for net exports), and the second 
table the average prices paid: 


Livestock Slaughterings and Other Disposals (a): Gross Value 


($°000) 


Particulars 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 1976-77 


Sheep and lambs 


Pigs 


Cattle and calves... 0.000.000.0000... | 


28 799 41 314 
8 622 10 209 
4 992 

1 505 


17 753 20 740 27 686 
6 359 5 710 8 617 
5 625 5 481 6 028 
1970 2 121 2 824 


58 019 


31 707 | 34 052 45 156 


(a) Includes an adjustment for net export of live animals. 
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Average Livestock Prices (a) 


($) 
Livestock 1972-73 r 1973-74 1974-75 r 1975-76 


(a) Estimated average prices, on the hoof, of livestock sold for slaughter. 


Livestock Products 

A wide range of goods are manufactured in Tasmanian factories from livestock products, 
but the number of such livestock products is very limited. The two major ones are wool and 
milk and in terms of gross value accounted for 46 and 44 per cent of the total, respectively, in 
1976-77. 

Details of gross values for livestock products for the years 1972-73 to 1976-77 are shown 
below: 


Livestock products: Gross Value 
($’000) 


Particulars 


Wool— 
Shorn (including crutchings) ......... 35 291 30 226 22 930 27 139 33 000 
Fellmongered and exported on skins .. 2 191 1 747 960 1 281 1 993 
"POtal fc) Pate were eka 23 890 28 420 34 993 
Dairy products, whole milk used for— 
Processing .......-....0.00 000 eee 17 297 17 369 22 407 21 085 24 462 
Human consumption and other purposes 5 252 5 775 6 951 7 669 8 601 
a ae spe 
Total dairy products .......... 23 144 29 358 
Eggs: 0% oohue cae ei getiad syne ey ox bs 4 502 4 903 6 239 7 249 
HOME Yes ise-ss edhe dcdiag atthe # tho aa esis ae 213 423 446 410 
Beeswax: 22 ccc.c hi tilatadvio ne eat eale tes 7 14 21 14 
2S toes 58 588 63 880 


All Primary Industries (Excluding Mining) 


In the table that follows gross and local values of production for all primary industries 
(excluding mining) are shown for the last five years: 


Tasmanian Primary Production: Gross and Local Value 


($7000) 
; Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
CROPS (a) 


Gross value of production ............. 40 041 — 46 649 49 409 r 44101 
Less Marketing costs.................- 11 780 9 680 9 739 r7 864 


Local value of production ..... 28 261 36 969 39 670 r 36 237 


LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERINGS AND OTHER DISPOSALS 


57 734 
7 104 


Gross value of production ............. 
Less Marketing costs.................. 


Local value of production 
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Tasmanian Primary Production: Gross and Local Value—continued 
($7000) 


Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Gross value of production ......:...... 
Less Marketing costs:................. 


3 891 


Local value of production ..... 


TOTAL AGRICULTURE (a) 


Gross value of production ............. 148 353 164 663 
Less Marketing costs.................. 18 077 16 432 


178 619 
14 721 


139 704 
16 825 


r 142 033 
r13 721 


Local value of production ..... 122 879 r 128 312 163 898 


FORESTRY 


Gross value of production ............. 
Less Marketing costs.................. 


Local value of production 


Gross value of production ............. 
Less Marketing costs.................. 


Local value of production 


Gross value of production ............. 
Less Marketing costs.................. 


Local value of production 


TOTAL PRIMARY (EXCLUDING MINING) (a) 


197 082 
24 014 


215 420 
23 856 


191 564 


r 198 066 
r 20 069 


246 206 
22 289 


Gross value of production ............. 185 429 
Less Marketing costs.................. 23 667 


173 068 +177 997 223 917 


Local value of production ..... 161 762 


(a) Excludes crops and pastures harvested for green feed and silage. 


Further References 


ABS Publications Produced by the Tasmanian Office 

Sawmilling, Woodchipping, etc. Statistics, Tasmania (8203.6) (monthly, May 1978 issue released 11-8-78) 
Mining Industry, Tasmania (8401.6) (annual, 1975-76 released 17-6-77) 

Agricultural Industry, Tasmania (7101.6) (annual, 1976-77 released 6-7-78) 

Value of Agricultural Commodities Produced, Tasmania (7501.6) (annual, 1976-77 released 22-6-78) 


ABS Publications Produced by the Canberra Office 

Mineral Production (8405.0) (annual, 1976-77 issue released 8-6-78) 

Fisheries (7603.0) (annual, 1976-77 released 30-5-78) 

Gross Value of Primary Commodities Produced (excluding Mining), First Estimates (7501.0) (annual, 1977-78 
released 4-7-78) 

Value of Agricultural Commodities Produced, Australia, Second Estimates (7502.0) (annual, 1976-77 released 
7-2-78) 

Value of Agricultural Commodities Produced and Indexes of Quantum and Unit Gross Value of Agricultural 
Production (7503.0) (annual, 1976-77 released 4-8-78) 


Other Publications 
Australian Mineral Industry (published annually by the Bureau of Mineral Resources, Canberra) 
Australian Fisheries (published monthly by the Federal Department of Primary Industry) 


Chapter 9 
MANUFACTURING AND ELECTRICITY 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Primary-Secondary Relativity 


Prior to World War II, there were few large manufacturing establishments in Tasmania. 
The economy of the State was dominated by primary industries which, in 1938-39, accounted 
for 60 per cent of the net value of production of all recorded industries. 


By today’s criteria, pre-war operations of manufacturing establishments were on a small 
scale but some enterprises have since emerged as national leaders in particular fields. Despite 
the limitations of geographical isolation and a relatively small domestic market the State went 
through a period of important industrial development following World War II; the cessation 
of hostilities released a world-wide demand for goods and services and a number of new 
Tasmanian factories were established to take advantage of the situation. 


Post-war expansion of factory activity has made the State an important supplier of 
manufactured goods and processed materials. Major factories which have been established 
since World War II include producers of chemicals, woodpulp, textiles, processed foods, 
industrial equipment, refined aluminium, manganese alloys, iron ore pellets and woodchips. 

Since the early 1950s, the manufacturing sector has been predominant in terms of its 
economic significance to the State. (See the section ‘Integrated Economic Censuses’ in 
Chapter 18 for an inter-sector comparison of various industry sectors.) 


Tasmania as a Site for Industry 


Tasmania has certain advantages which have attracted new industrial enterprises. The 
principal factors are: 


Hydro-Electric Power: The availability of cheap, bulk electricity for power intensive 
industries (e.g. in metal smelting and refining, heavy chemicals, paper and paper pulp 
making) has had a significant influence on Tasmania’s industrial development and Is discussed 
in greater detail below. 


Water Resources: In some parts of the world, water resources are inadequate; shortage of 
water and the high cpst of conservation, re-use and ‘purification’ have become major 
problems in the expansion of industry. This is not the situation in Tasmania where water is 
abundant. The terrain favours the economical construction of high-level storages, while run- 
of-the-river pumping schemes are feasible at many sites. 


Industrial Land, Harbours and Shipping: The decentralized nature of the State and a 
policy of making provision for industry in each main region has enabled industrial land to be 
both readily available and cheap. Its proximity to deep-sea ports is another factor influencing 
the expansion of industry in and around the four main centres of population (Hobart, 
Launceston, Burnie and Devonport). The associated ports are fully equipped to handle 
unitised, containerised, roll-on/roll-off and orthodox cargoes, as well as cargo in bulk form. 
They are served by overseas and interstate ships using modern cargo handling techniques. 

Stability of the Workforce: Tasmania has established a record over many years for having 
fewer industrial disputes and, almost always, fewer days lost per employee each year due to 
strikes, than any other Australian state. The Tasmanian workforce also exhibits a more stable 
pattern in terms of duration of employment. 

The policy of the State Government is to encourage the establishment and growth of 
industries in Tasmania and to promote trade as provided by the Industrial Development Act 
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1954. This Act is administered by the Director-General of the Department of Planning and 
Development under the Minister for Planning and Development. 


The Department of Planning and Development gives advice, information and assistance 
on a wide range of important industrial matters. It is empowered to provide financial 
assistance, including loan guarantees, to help the expansion of existing industries and the 
establishment of new enterprises. As a service to industry, the Department has officers 
specialising in the areas of finance, trade, development, research and the publication of 
information, and they are supported by the resources and expertise of Federal and other State 
Government departments and instrumentalities. A trade officer operates from the offices of 
the Agent-General for Tasmania in London. (A special article on the role and activities of the 
Department was included in Chapter 18 of the 1978 Year Book.) 


Electric Power and Industrialisation 


The key to the large scale industrial development of Tasmania was its abundant water at 
high level in the Central Plateau and the State’s industrial revolution may be thought of as 
beginning in 1916 when the Waddamana turbines below the Great Lake began operating; 
from the initial 7 500 kW then developed, the hydro-electic system has expanded to a capacity 
of 1-5m kW (excluding gas turbines at Bell Bay with a generator capacity of 240 000 kW). The 
availablity of cheap electric power resulted in the establishment of new types of industry, 
some on a very large scale; examples are: electolytic zinc production, 1916; carbide 
manufacture, 1918; fine paper production, 1938; aluminium production, 1955; ferro- 
manganese production, 1962. The introduction of.pulp and paper manufacture is a special. 
case to the extent that changes in technology made possible the use of native hardwoods for 
the first time; the production of suitable pulp from eucalypts was pioneered in Tasmania 
before plants were established in other Australian states. 


Major Industries 


Source of Data: In normal circumstances, the Bureau of Statistics does not publish information relating to any 
single enterprise or establishment, and treats any such information it collects as strictly confidential. It does, 
however, publish statistical aggregates where they do not directly or indirectly reveal the operations of any single 
informant. A description of industrial development without mentioning individual organisations is not very 
illuminating; therefore, the State Department of Planning and Development has prepared the following section 
and accepts responsibility for the information given. 


Brief descriptions of some of the major factories operating in Tasmania are given below 
(see the section ‘Mining’, in Chapter 8 for descriptions of some of the major mining 
companies operating in the State): 


Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd (Burnie, Wesley Vale, Long Reach): This group of 
companies is a major Australian integrated forest products complex and Australia’s principal 
producer of fine printing and writing papers, magazine papers and coated papers. In 
Tasmania the Company operates major manufacturing complexes at three centres: (i) 
Burnie—where it commenced paper production in 1938; present annual capacity of the Burnie 
plant is 121 000 tonnes. (ii) Wesley Vale—In 1970 the first stage of an integrated pulp and 
paper complex was completed when the first paper machine commenced production. The 
machine has an annual capacity of 35 500 to 41 000 tonnes of paper. Production at Wesley 
Vale is mainly of magazine papers. A particle board factory, run by the subsidiary Burnie 
Timber Pty Ltd, also operates at Wesley Vale; annual production exceeds 2-5m square 
metres. (iii) Long Reach—A.P.P.M. completed its woodchip plant and made its first export 
shipment in 1972. The Company has a long-term contract for the export of woodchips to 
Japan. 


Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd (Boyer): Since beginning operations in 1941, this 
Company has, through a series of expansion programs, increased its annual production of 
newsprint from 27 400 tonnes to its present capacity of 208 000 tonnes. The construction of a 
$10-5 million thermo-mechanical pulping plant, to produce pulp for the production of 
newsprint from Pinus radiata chips, began early in 1977 and was completed in September 
1978. In conjunction with the construction of the new pulping plant, the Company is installing 
two modern grinders at a cost of approximately $12 million to increase capacity and replace 
obsolete machines. 
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Cadbury Schweppes Australia Ltd (Claremont): In 1921 an association of three British 
confectioners established their Australian plant at Claremont, near Hobart. Today, the plant 
is the largest cocoa and confectionery factory in Australia. In conjunction with H. P. Bulmer 
and Co., a plant was installed at Claremont in 1974 for apple juice extraction and 
concentration for export. During 1976 chocolate production capacity increased when a new 
chocolate refining layout was commissioned. In 1978 shipment of dairy milk chocolate to the 
Company’s Ringwood factory in Victoria commenced and total production was increased as a 
result. 


Cascade Group of Companies (Statewide): Operates the Cascade Brewery in Hobart 
(established in 1824), the Boag’s Esk Brewery in Launceston and cordial, fruit juice and apple 
cider making companies. 

Coats Patons (Aust.) Ltd (Launceston): This Company first produced yarns in 1923 and 
steady expansion has followed. Their factory at Launceston produces knitting yarns, both 
wool and synthetic and annual production is approximately 1-5 million kilograms. 


Comalco Aluminium (Bell Bay) Ltd (George Town): An aluminium smelter and alumina 
refinery commenced production in 1955 at Bell Bay under Federal Government ownership. In 
1961 the plant and facilities were acquired by the present Company which, by successive 
expansion programs, has increased production of aluminium nine-fold. Refinery operations 


ceased in 1974 and alumina for smelting is now imported from Queensland. The smelter is 


now the largest in Australia. A $20 million expansion program was completed in 1977 which 
lifted production capacity from 95 600 tonnes to 114 500 tonnes per annum. 


Edgell, Division of Petersville Ltd (Devonport and Ulverstone): This Company is 
Tasmania’s leading processor of frozen and canned vegetables. The annual volume of raw 
materials required by the Ulverstone and Devonport factories is approximately 90 000 tonnes, 
the main crops processed being potatoes, green peas and green beans. (See also the special 
article on this Company towards the end of this Chapter.) 


Electrolytic Zinc Company of A/asia Ltd (Risdon and Rosebery): Established in 1916, the 
factory at Risdon is the largest producer of zinc in Australia and the second largest electrolytic 
zinc plant in the world. It exports an extensive range of zinc and zinc alloys to over 30 
countries. The Risdon plant has the capacity to produce approximately 600 tonnes of zinc per 
day. Apart from zinc and zinc alloys the Company also produces cadmium, sulphuric acid, 
superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia and aluminium sulphate. Production capacity at the 
Company’s mining complex at Rosebery is 610 000 tonnes of silver-lead-zinc ore per annum. 
The zinc plant supplies a large proportion of Australia’s total requirements. 


General Jones Pty Ltd (Smithton): On 1 April 1976, the frozen food division of Henry 
Jones (IXL) and Cottee’s General Foods combined and formed this independent Company. 
The amalgamation involved a $13-7 million expansion program to double the output of the 
existing Smithton factory. Consequently there has been an increase in the area of vegetables 
grown for processing by farmers in the vicinity of Smithton. 


Goliath Portland Cement Co. Ltd (Railton): Formed in 1928 to take over a small plant, 
the Company began production in 1930 with an annual output of 66 000 tonnes of cement a 
year. Production capacity has since increased rapidly. Plant expansion in 1970 lifted annual 
production capacity to over 500 000 tonnes and production capacity in 1977 was raised to 
650 000 tonnes per annum. The Company also produces approximately 1 000 000 square 
metres of asbestos-cement sheeting each year. 


Humes Ltd (Statewide): Produces pre-cast concrete pipes and products as well as clay 
pipes and fittings; rigid P.V.C. (poly vinyl chloride) pipe is produced in Launceston. A 
subsidiary company, Steel Mains Pty Ltd, manufactures water, steam and oil lines up to six 
metres in diameter. This Company also manufactures pressure vessels, spheres, bulk storage 
tanks, etc. A field crew operates throughout the State and installs all types of structural steel, 
pipelines and mechanical items. 


Johns Phoenix (Launceston, Derwent Park): This Company is one of the largest general 
engineering companies in Tasmania and employs approximately 200 persons. The products 
and services include fabricated steelwork, general engineering, general machining, and the 
erection of plant and equipment. Workshops previously owned by the Company at Bell Bay 
and Wynyard were recently sold to Hayward Constructions Ltd. 
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Repco Bearing Company (Launceston): In 1949 this Company was established to 
manufacture engine bearings for the Australfan automotive spare parts trade. The factory has 
since expanded and diversified its range of products and is now the largest automotive bearing 
manufacturing company in Australia. The Company also undertakes general contract 
machining and precision work, precision tool making, the manufacture of copper, tin and 
alloy powders, and the manufacture of sintered products using powder metallurgy techniques. 

Stanley Tools (Moonah): A Division of The Stanley Works Pty Ltd: The Company is 
Tasmania’s only manufacturer of hand tools. During the past 12 months, extensive capital 
investment in productive equipment has increased plant capacity for existing products and 
allowed the introduction of new products for manufacture. During 1979 a further three new 
products are planned for local manufacture and, in addition, screwdriver manufacture will be 
relocated from Stanley’s Hardware Division (Melbourne) to the Moonah plant. Employment 
during the 12-month period is expected to increase from the 1978 level of 210 to 280. 


Tasmanian Electro-Metallurgical Co. Pty Ltd (Bell Bay): The Broken Hill Co. Pty Ltd 
established a plant in 1962 to produce high carbon ferro-manganese for the Australian steel 
industry, with an initial annual output in excess of 26 000 tonnes. Silico-manganese alloys are 
now also being produced and a recent $42 million expansion program increased capacity from 
77 000 tonnes to about 150 000 tonnes a year. This expansion also enabled production of 
ferro-silicon in Tasmania for the first time. 

Tioxide Australia Pty Ltd (Burnie): Production of titanium dioxide pigments began in 
1948 with a plant capacity of more than 1 500 tonnes per annum. The annual production 
capacity was increased from 25 400 tonnes to 32 000 tonnes during 1976. More than half 
Tioxide’s production is used in a wide variety of paints ranging from industrial, automotive 
and marine coatings to a complete range of domestic finishes. Titanium products are also used 
in an increasingly diverse range of products including printing inks, papers, plastics, floor 
coverings, man-made fibres, rubber products, vitreous enamels, leather finishes, vinyls, 
coverings and cosmetics. The Company is the predominant supplier of titanium pigments to 
the Australian market and a significant supplier to South-East Asian countries. A staff of 425 
was employed in mid-1978. A digester gas scrubbing plant was recently installed at a cost of 
$1-4 million and has greatly reduced waste emission to the atmosphere. Work to reduce off- 
shore water discolouration is well advanced. 

Tootal Australia Limited (Devonport): The first operations in 1952 used piece-goods 
imported from the U.K. to make textiles. The factory was expanded in 1953 to include the 
weaving, dyeing and finishing of locally produced fabrics. The Company now manufactures a 
wide range of woven and knitted fabrics from man-made fibres. 


United Milk Products (Smithton): Is one of the State’s principal producers of dairy 
produce. Production recently reached approximately the levels shown: butter (salted and 
unsalted), 2 000 tonnes; cheese (cheddar), 7 500 tonnes; milk powders (skim, full cream and 
buttermilk), 3 000 tonnes; and casein (acid), 200 tonnes per annum. The Company also 
operates an abattoir exporting 90 per cent of its output overseas. 


U.T.A. Hobart Mill (Derwent Park): This Mill is part of the Domestic Division of the 
Clothing, Footwear and Textile Group of Dunlop Australia Ltd. The Hobart Manufacturing 
Division commenced operations as Silk & Textile Printers Pty Ltd in 1948. Production now 
involves the printing of synthetic furnishing fabrics, polyester/cotton sheeting, shower curtain 
fabrics, and-mattress ticking. The Mill also manufactures and distributes finished domestic 
articles in the form of printed and plain dyed sheets packed singly and in sets, shower curtains, 
continental quilt covers and continuous curtaining. . 


MANUFACTURING STATISTICS 


Principal Articles Manufactured 


The articles listed below do not include the following important Tasmanian products: 
aluminium, automotive engine bearings, carbide, cement, confectionery, ferro-manganese 
alloys, hand tools, hardboard, iron ore pellets, particle board; printing, writing and wrapping 
papers, starch; titanium di-oxide; canned, dehydrated and quick frozen vegetables; 
woodpulp, woollen manufactures, and other textile products. Where there are only one or 
two producers or where one producer dominates, it is not possible to publish details for 
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articles that are important and would otherwise be included. Some articles, although principal 
manufactures, such as cakes, pastry and pies, wooden furniture and joinery (excluding doors) 
are not included, as value details only are collected for such items. 

The following table lists the principal articles manufactured in Tasmania (with the 
exceptions detailed above) for recent years: 


Principal Articles Manufactured: Quantities 


Article Unit [isv273 [74 [197475] 1975-76 | 1976-77 
Acid, sulphuric ............. 00 cece ee eee tonnes |652 513 |570 156 |517 052 |466 817 |506 338 
Aerated waters 0.0... 0.0. c cee eee ee 000 litres 15 236 | 15751 | 14845 | 16219 | 18 786 
Apples, preserved (solid pack) ............ tonnes 5 955 7 669 5 824 6 255 4 203 
Bacon andham ..............0.0.0000005 tonnes 1 902 1 931 2 169 2 356 2 434 
Bricks, blocks, etc. ............. 000s e eee 000 +} 50422 | 58505 | 56378 | 66 682 | 65 893 
Butter (@) cic vised be buted wen ne eeane es tonnes 12 947 | 12398 | 12196 | 10 762 9 707 
Cheeses asieace seer etaeh ree Gudea. tonnes 7 218 8475 | 12 387 | 13 332 | 13 156 
Concrete, ready mixed................... m3 {199 791 {236 407 |247 343 |277 082 |284 555 
Electricity, total generated ............... m kWh 5 902 6 010 6 095 6 008 6 842 
Fertilisers— 
Sulphate of ammonia .................. tonnes 48 654 | 33191 | 54701 | 23040 | 12 291 
Superphosphate ................-..05- tonnes |177 192 |180 458 |103 253 | 57 896 |101 281 
FIOUE 2 tec adie Manton cae Me See neces tonnes 31 698 | 34643 | 34938 | 30691 | 32 427 
Paper, newsprint...............5.0.02005 tonnes |199 053 |200 852 |196 240 |206 228 |206 590 
Timber— 
Sawn, peeled or sliced (b}— 
Hardwood... ie benc te ecoes cece ees 000 m? 403-8 398-2 388-3 349-7 330-9 
Softwood .............0 00002002 000 m? 12-4 16-1 21:8 23-8 37:3 
Dressed— 
Floorboards ...............-0--0-0055 7000 m? 77:3 76-7 58-6 49-7 45-4 
Weatherboards .............-...---- 000 m3 5-2 4-8 2-6 2-2 0-4 
OTHE De 2c: gent eas dread Sie kate qod gears ous 000 m? 58-4 62-5 59-7 60-4 90-0 
Woodchips, etc. (green weight) (c) ........ O00 tonnes 2 191 3 043 2 947 2 436 2 967 
Zinc, refined ............ 2.000 e eee eee tonnes {193 782 |182 749 |152 749: | 137 637 | 170 685 


(a) Includes butter equivalent of butter oil. 
(b) Includes timber to be further processed. 
(c) Defined in forestry section of Chapter 8. 


Manufacturing Censuses 


Annual censuses of factories were conducted by the Bureau from almost the start of the 
present century; the last ‘old style’ factory census covered the year 1967-68. For 1968-69 
simultaneous integrated economic censuses were undertaken in respect of manufacturing and 
four other sectors (mining; wholesale trade; retail trade; and electricity and gas production 
and distribution). 

The 1968-69 integrated economic censuses were fully described in Appendix A of the 
1972 Year Book in which there also appears an explanation of the factors which made 
necessary the termination of ‘old style’ factory censuses and the start of a new series, based on 
new reporting units and data concepts. In the following section, the results of the 
manufacturing census for 1975-76 are given. 

Definitions and data concepts applying to the integrated economic censuses will be found 
in the section ‘Integrated Economic Censuses’ in Chapter 18 of this edition. Also, results from 
manufacturing censuses are compared with those from integrated economic censuses covering 
other industry sectors in that section. 


Census Results 


Manufacturing Establishments Classified According to Industry 

The table that follows contains a summary of the principal manufacturing statistics by 
industry sub-division. Single establishment enterprises employing less than four employees at 
30 June 1976 are excluded from this table: 
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Manufacturing Establishments: Operations by Industry Sub-division, 1975-76 


Industry sub-division Employment (including 
working proprietors)— 
average over whole 


year 


Turn- 


Description 


$000 


21,22 | Food, beverages and tobacco .......... 256 201 
23: | Textiles.j 014 Scotia tadieus eeaateee 57 450 
24 | Clothing and footwear ................ 3 220 
25 | Wood, wood products and furniture |... 142 595 
26 | Paper, paper products and printing ..... 169 344 
27 | Chemical, petroleum and coal products. . 54 811 
28 | Non-metallic mineral products ......... 40 913 
29 | Basic metal products.................. 222 956 
31 | Fabricated metal products ............. 36 645 
32 | Transport equipment ................. 22 409 
33 | Other industrial machinery and 

equipment and household appliances. . 15 409 
34 | Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... ; 7 627 
Total manufacturing.............. 211 327/}1 029 579 


Industry sub-division Stocks Purchases, Fixed 


transfers capital 
ASIC in and expen- 
code Description Opening | Closing | selected diture 


expenses 


Food, beverages and tobacco .......... 157 642 99 326 

23) TOXICS 2053 ae ees ae oe ea teeced 30 061 28 209 
24 | Clothing and footwear ................ 1 790 1 530 38 
25 | Wood, wood products and furniture .... 72 075 72 247 8 102 
26 | Paper, paper products and printing ..... 84 922 78 290 3 920 
27 | Chemical, petroleum and coal products. . 31 090 24 598 3 122 
28 | Non-metallic mineral products ......... 21 296 20 631 2 761 
29 | Basic metal products.................. 138 866 87 727 14 739 
31 | Fabricated metal products ............. 20 001 16 251 851 
32 | Transport equipment ................. 8 339 15 082 415 

33 | Other industrial machinery and 

equipment and household appliances. . 7 199 8 455 603 
34 | Miscellaneous manufacturing .......... } 4113 3 684 650 
Total manufacturing.............. 200 908 577 393 456 029 43 936 


(a) Australian Standard Industrial Classification code. 
(b) Outlay on fixed tangible assets less disposals. 
Tasmania-Australia Comparison 


In 1975-76 the Tasmanian share of Australian employment in manufacturing was 2:31 per 
cent; and of Australian ‘value added’ in manufacturing 2-69 per cent. (Tasmania’s mean 
population as a proportion of Australia’s for 1975-76 was 2-93 per cent.) 


Increase in stocks $3-8 m 


Surplus (to cover interest, 
rent, depreciation, other 
over-heads and profit) 


$2447 m Manufacturing Establishments: 


Tasmania, 1975-76 


Wages and salaries 
S$2NBm 


Turnover $ 1029-6 m 


Purchases, 
transfers Value added (turnover plus 
in and increase in stocks minus 
selected purchases, transfers in 
expenses and selected expenses} 
$577-4m 
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Manufacturing by Statistical Division | 


The next table shows, as a time series, the chief measures of manufacturing operations by 
statistical divisions: 


Manufacturing Establishments: Main Items by Statistical Division (a) 


Statistical divisions 


Mersey- 
Northern Lyell 


324 197 
324 205 
223 150 
247 163 


Main items Tasmania 


Number of establishments 


Employment (b)—Males ........ 


Females .......... 


Persons..........- 


130 703 
161 386 


194 883 
211 327 


Wages and salaries ............. 


Value added...............---- 114 757 82 693 85 969 283 420 
139 940 100 709 99 601 340 250 
151 862 128 525 121 871 402 255 
166 525 147 477 142 027 456 029 


Fixed capital expenditure........ 


(a) rem ee figures exclude details for single establishment enterprises employing less than four persons 
at une. 


(b) Includes working proprietors; figures are average over whole year. 


Tasmania in Comparison with Other Australian States 


A comparison of Tasmanian manufacturing activity with that of the other Australian 
states and territories is shown in the following table. Applying the appropriate population 
relativity factors to the figures, it will be seen that, on the basis of the resulting values, 
Tasmania is relatively more industrialised than Queensland, Western Australia, Northern 
Territory and the Australian Capital Territory and approaches the level of South Australia. 
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Tasmania-Australia Comparison of Manufacturing Activity, 1975-76 


Pur- 
State or 1 Wages Turn- | Stocks at 30 June | chases, 


territory ivi i and | over (b) 
(a) salaries 1975 1976 


(a) Temana total mean population for 1975-76 is expressed as 1-0; other state populations in proportion to 


(b) Sales, transfers out and other operating revenue. 

to) Purchases, transfers in and selected expenses. 

(d) Figures are calculated by dividing the actual figures by the appropriate population relativity factor. They 
do not represent direct per head of population details but merely a comparison of the degree of 
manufacturing activity in each state relative to population. 


CENSUSES OF ELECTRICITY AND GAS ESTABLISHMENTS 


Until 1968-69 factory production statistics contained details for Class XVI (Heat, Light 
and Power); in the ‘old style’ annual factory censuses, of which the last covered 1967-68, this 
class was confined to the production of electricity and gas and such operations were treated as 
a particular type of factory activity. For 1968-69 simultaneous economic censuses were 
undertaken in respect of electricity and gas production and distribution and four other sectors 
(manufacturing; retail trade; wholesale trade; and mining). Details relating to the 1968-69 
census of electricity and gas establishments are included in the 1973 Year Book; results from 
censuses conducted for 1969-70 and 1971-72 may be found in the 1974 and 1977 editions of the 
Year Book, respectively. Details from the 1974-75 census for Tasmania cannot be released 
because of confidentiality restrictions. 


THE TASMANIAN ELECTRICITY GENERATING SYSTEM 


Introduction 


Until 1971 Tasmania was unique among Australian states in that its electric power system 
was based predominantly on hydro-electric installations, but in 1971 a thermal oil-fired station 
commenced operations at Bell Bay opening a new phase in the development of the generating 
system. Other Australian states rely principally on thermal plants while hydro-electric power, 
if available, is used only to supplement the basic supply. The Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
Electric Scheme, which feeds power to Victorian and N.S.W. grids, is not designed to cope 
with the base load demand in these states, and its essential function is to provide the extra 
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power necessary to meet peak loads, and also to supply water for irrigation purposes. The 
Tasmanian system, despite its lower installed capacity, produces more power than the Snowy 
Scheme. The total installed generator capacity of the Tasmanian electricity generating system 
at the end of 1978 was almost 1-8 million kW. Of this, 87 per cent was contributed by an 
integrated hydro-electric network. A 240 000 kW oil-fired station at Bell Bay is available for 
use as required. 


Early Development and Current Generating Capacity 


Hydro-electric power for public use was first introduced in 1895 with construction of the 
450 kW Duck Reach station on the South Esk River near Launceston. This was a purely 
municipal supply and work on Tasmania’s state-wide system did not begin until 1911 with the 
exploitation of the Great Lake catchment waters and diversion of the Ouse and Shannon 
Rivers. 

The concentration on water as a source of power in Tasmania has resulted in the need to 
follow a policy of water conservation to regulate the high winter and spring run-off. Emphasis 
in the power developments has been on the creation of large storages and successive use of the 
impounded waters (e.g. water from Lake St Clair may pass through eight power stations 
before réaching the tidal waters of the Derwent River at New Norfolk). 

By May 1916 Waddamana ‘A’ station (7 000 kW), the first stage of the Great Lake 
scheme, was commissioned. Shannon station was opened in 1934 and in 1944 the third stage of 
the scheme, Waddamana ‘B’ station (48 000 kW) commenced generation. When Poatina 
station was commissioned in 1965, the Waddamana ‘A’ and Shannon stations were closed 
down, Waddamana ‘B’ being retained only for emergency and peak-load generation. 


The following table outlines the current status of the Tasmanian generating system: 


Tasmanian Power Generating System 


Generator 
Station Year of _ Head capacity 
commission (in metres) kW) 


COMPLETED STATIONS 


Waddamana ‘B’ (a) 
Tarraléahy.. 5.5.3 ches. csisactce akon eeaca tend biases 
Butlers Gorge .......... 0.0.0.0: e cece eee 
King Island’). cee ..es necccniaiee ee es ie eee 
Trevally ins 2. pitch icesledat Aone woe bedhuslow eaten ble 8 
Tungatinah..... 0.0... eee eee 
Lake Echo i ricco siecieat a nee ben ddGacne s 
Wayatinah ...... 0... eee eee eee 
Liapootah ¢ ice ccania da eked ewe ated anes os stead 


Lemonthyme ............. 0.00. c cece eee ees 
Devils Gate ........200 0.000000. 
Wilmot: i oh catesueinalreep ee attache 
Bell Bay (Stage 1) ......0...0..........0..00. 
Cethanar ii ck shat. Sudden ke bie ehuwka lk 
Paloonai-2.o 9. scsi ce dh heh ine aiers a heu 
Fisher é icon c cats dagees een tava te aed <e 
Bell Bay (Stage 2) ...2...............0..005. 
Gordon (Stage 1) (e) 
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Tasmanian Power Generating System—continued 


Year of Head 
commission (in metres) 


Generator 
capacity 


Station (kW). 


STATIONS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Gordon (Stage 1, additional capacity) 
Mackintosh 3 2605 0022 viana orga neue nena nhens 

Rosebery <i ses ergs oe iced deere 105.4 peed Os bind ante 76 500 
Plemani sie is cocinnddivans whan cnune aac siden se Regents 270 000 


(a) Reserve plant only. 

(b) Diesel generators. 

(c) ce genesslon installed in the existing station in early 1977 increasing generator capacity by 

kw. 

(d) Thermal oil-fired station. 

(e) Stage 1 of the Gordon power development involves the progressive installation of five generators, each 
with a generating capacity of 144 000 kW. Initially two generators were installed, the first being 
commissioned in January 1978 and the second later in that year. The remaining generators will be 
installed as peak loads demand greater installed capacity, giving a final total capacity of 720 000 kW. 


Completed Schemes 
Tarraleah-Butlers Gorge 


The Tarreleah development with headwaters regulated by raising Lake St Clair (1937) 
and the man-made Lake King William (1949) was commenced in. 1934 and first generated 
power in 1938. The capacity of Tarraleah was progressively expanded to 90 000 kW in 1951 
when the station was completed with the installation of a sixth generator; Butlers Gorge 
station (12 200 kW) commenced generation on the completion of the Clark Dam in 1951. 


Tungatinah-Lake Echo 


Built to regulate run-off from the extensive area between Great Lake and Lake St Clair, 
the 32 400 kW Lake Echo and 125 000 kW Tungatinah stations were commissioned in 1956. 


Great Lake-South Esk 


The Poatina station (300 000 kW), the largest station in the Tasmanian hydro-electric 
system, had been developed to a capacity of 250 000 kW by 1965. The station utilises the 
waters of Great Lake which have been diverted into the South Esk River system. A sixth 
generator of 50 000 kW capacity was commissioned in 1977 bringing the total installed 
capacity of the station to 300 000 kW. The Poatina tailrace discharges into the South Esk 
pets which feeds the run-of-the-river Trevallyn station (80000 kW) located near 

aunceston. 


Derwent River Power Developments 

Two systems in the middle and lower Derwent River utilise the waters of the Derwent 
and its major tributaries, the Nive and Florentine. In the middle Derwent system the 
Wayatinah station (38 250 kW) was completed in 1957, followed by the 83 700 kW Liapootah 
station (1960) and the 48 000 kW Catagunya station (1962). The lower Derwent stations 
Meadowbank (40 000 kW), Cluny (17 000 kW) and Repulse (28 000 kW) were completed 
during 1967 and 1968. 


The Mersey-Forth Scheme 

Construction of the Mersey-Forth development in north-western Tasmania was 
completed in 1973. Four rivers, the Fisher, Mersey, Wilmot and Forth, have been exploited 
by a combination of seven power stations and seven large dams. The power stations are 
Rowallan (10 450 kW), Fisher (43 200 kW), Lemonthyme (51 000 kW), Wilmot (30 600 kW), 
Cethana (85 000 kW), Devils Gate (60 000 kW) and Paloona (28 000 kW). 

All seven power stations are designed for fully automatic operation and are remotely 
controlled from a centre near Sheffield. 
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Bell Bay Thermal Station 
This station was originally designed to accommodate two oil-fired steam driven 
120 000 kW generators. Installation of the second turbo-generator was completed in 1974. 


Gordon River Development—Stage 1 


The Thumbs 


KILOMETRES 
5 


Present Developments 


Gordon River Power Development—Stage 1 

Initial development, completed in 1978, has created the largest fresh-water storage in 
Australia, six times the volume of the Great Lake, and three times the volume of Lake 
Eucumbene, the largest lake in the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority Scheme. 

The Gordon River Power Development comprises two lakes joined by the McPartland 
Pass Canal, with a total surface area of about 510.sq km. Lake Gordon (1974) was created by a 
137 metre high dam on the Gordon River: three dams, one on the Serpentine River (1971) 
and two on the Huon River (1972), created the greatly enlarged Lake Pedder. 
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From Lake Gordon water is carried by a vertical shaft to the power station, 186 metres 
underground. Access to the Gordon Power Station is via the busbar and lift shaft or by road 
tunnel. The station is operated by remote control from Hobart, 161 kilometres away. 


Initially, only two generators have been installed in the Gordon Power Station, each with 
a generating capacity of 144 000 kW. Three additional generators of 144 000 kW each are to 
be installed progressively as peak load demands increase, giving a final, total generating 
capacity of 720 000 kW for this station. The sustained generating capacity of the Gordon 
River Power Development, Stage 1 will be only a fraction of its total (peak load) capacity. It is 
estimated that the scheme should be able to sustain an average loading of about 168 000 kW 
during years of normal rainfall to produce an average output of 1 472 million kWh of 
electricity per annum (i.e. the sustainable average load will be only about 23 per cent of the 
final installed generator capacity of 720 000 kW). 


The map on page 248 shows Stage 1 of the Gordon River power development. 


Pieman River Power Development 


In a report presented to Parliament on 21 October 1970, the Hydro-Electric Commission 
announced a power development in the Pieman River catchment of the west coast. The total 
capital cost was estimated at $134 million (1970), the total installed capacity at 418 500 kW, 
and the eventual average output at 1 770 million kilowatt hours per annum. Completion of 
ve ceo is expected by 1986. The estimated final capital cost had risen to $440 million by 
mid- : 

Location: The Pieman River flows from the confluence of the Murchison and Mackintosh 
Rivers, entering the sea below Corinna (see map). The catchment area of 2 678 square 
kilometres is mostly rugged, mountainous Crown land, experiencing annual rainfall between 
2 ie aa and 3 560 mm. Only 2 per cent (62 square kilometres) of the catchment area will be 
inundated. 
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Power Stations: The development will comprise three elements each including a power 
station: 

(i) Mackintosh. This scheme will include a dam over 91 metres high on the Murchison 
River; a 2 072 metres long tunnel from Lake Murchison to Lake Mackintosh; a dam 76 metres 
high on the Mackintosh River about three kilometres downstream from the Sophia River 
junction and the subsidiary Tullibardine Dam (24 metres high) together creating the main 
storage of the entire development; and a 72 000 kW power station below the Mackintosh 
Dam through which the combined flows of the Mackintosh and Murchison Rivers will pass. 


(ii) Bastyan. Will include: a dam about 73 metres high, located on the Pieman River 
upstream from the Rosebery township, creating a lake extending up the Mackintosh River to 
the Mackintosh Power Station and up the Murchison River to just downstream of the 
Murchison Dam; a power station immediately below the Bastyan Dam (installed capacity 
76 500 kW); the relocation of two kilometres of the Murchison Highway including new 
bridges over the Murchison and Mackintosh Rivers; and the relocation of about three 
kilometres of the Emu Bay Railway, including a new bridge over the Pieman River. 


(iii) Pieman. Will comprise: a dam about 119 metres high located on the Pieman River 
immediately upstream from its junction with Stringer Creek; a subsidiary dam 15 metres high; 
a 270 000 kW power station, located at the junction with Stringer Creek; and a main access 
road, the Pieman Road, 54 kilometres long, from the Murchison Highway to the dam site, 
about 10 kilometres upstream from Corinna. 


Proposed Future Developments 


In June 1977, the Hydro-Electric Commission released details of two alternative schemes 
which it considered would provide the best means of developing the hydro-electric power 
potential of the Lower Gordon, King and Franklin River systems on Tasmania’s west coast. 
These two alternatives were based on the findings of preliminary investigations; a firm 
proposal favouring one or other of them (possibly with some modifications) would be 
submitted to Parliament for consideration in approximately two years time, following more 
detailed engineering and scientific studies. The H.E.C. calculated that even if the State’s 
electrical energy demand continued to increase at only the rate of growth experienced over 
the last three years, demand would double by 1995. Following completion of the Pieman 
River Scheme, the Lower Gordon region will present the only remaining undeveloped area of 
the State suitable for large-scale hydro-electric development. An outline of each of the two 
alternative schemes is included in the 1978 edition of the Year Book. 


Growth of the Electricity Generating System 
The following table shows the growth of the system in recent years: 


Hydro-Electric Commission: Operating Statistics 


Total rating Units Peak Average 
lof alternators (a)/ generated loading loading 
kW kw kW 


Annual load 
factor (b) 


million kWh per cent 

Vet olida sAlacwatee iy 1 279 200 5 659 856 200 75-4 
aera ee errr 1 322 400 5 850 891 100 74-9 
1974 rit io arene ae 1 443 800. 5 994 917 300 74-6 
1971S 2 is tsiocescnse eee 1 443 800 5 773 891 500 73-9 
19763 ica ving gade tee 1 443 800 6 373 943 400 76:9 
ati Rev bod Aube teak (c) 1 494 100 6.756 1 029 500 74-9 


(a) At 31 December. 
(b) Average annual loading as a percentage of annual peak loading. 


(c) The total generator capacity shown for completed stations in the table in the earlier section ‘Early 
Development and Current Generating Capacity’ less ‘Gordon (Stage 1)’. 


Load Factor 
The alternator rating (i.e. installed generator capacity) is necessarily much higher than 
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the peak loading since some generating plant must be held in reserve against the possibility of 
breakdown. Also, reliability varies according to the state of the water storages. (The 
sustainable average annual loading bears little relation to the total installed generator 
capacity. Prior to the commissioning of the first 144 000 kW generator in the Gordon Power 
Station in January 1978, hydro-electric power generation in Tasmania was running well in 
excess of that sustainable by long-term water yields.) 


A power system must be designed to meet both the peak loading (the demand 
component) and the average loading (the energy component). Peak loading tends to 
represent high demand for relatively short periods, i.e. it has relatively little energy associated 
with it. The obvious design and operational problem is to create sufficient capacity to meet 
peak loading and, at the same time, to encourage the use of power so that the highest possible 
average loading is obtained. The cheapest system from the consumer’s point of view, will be 
the one with the highest load factor. By world standards, the load factors in the previous table 
indicate a high standard of design and operational efficiency. 


The Hydro-Electric Commission 


The Hydro-Electric Commission is an autonomous statutory authority, responsible 
almost entirely for the conduct of its own affairs. The ‘Minister Administering the Hydro- 
Electric Commission’ is answerable to Parliament for the activities of the Commission, but the 
Commission is not directed by nor responsible to the Minister as is a government department. 
In other words, the Commission is envisaged as a trading or business organisation, and the 
purpose of the legislation that created it was to remove it from day-to-day political control. 
The power exerted by Parliament is mainly financial, not over the ordinary revenue and 
expenditure of the authority, but over the supply of loan moneys for new capital works. 


Two other restrictions on the Commission can be listed: (i) it cannot change its tariff 
charges for the supply of electricity to consumers except with the approval of the Governor-in 
Council; and (ii) in certain of its dealings, such as in real estate, the Commission must obtain 
the approval of the Minister. 


The status of the Commission was described thus by the High Court of Australia in a 
judgment delivered in 1950: ‘In the eye of the law the corporation is its own master and is 
answerable as fully as any other person or corporation. It is not the Crown and has none of the 
immunities or privileges of the Crown. Its servants are not civil servants and its property is not 
Crown property.’ 


Organisation 


Under the Commission, with its full-time Commissioner and three part-time Associate 
Commissioners; there are five branches: 


(i) Civil Engineering Branch. Responsible for survey of water resources, design and 
construction of all civil works involved in power development and allied projects. 


(ii) Electrical Engineering Branch. Responsible for studies of load growth and system 
development; design and construction of all electrical engineering works in conjunction with 
the Civil Engineering Branch. 


(iii) Power Branch. Responsible for: operation and maintenance of completed power 
developments; generation and transmission of power in bulk. 


(iv) Retail Supply Branch. Responsible for: distribution of electricity to consumers; 
operation and maintenance of the distribution system; inspection of installations and 
equipment; consumer advisory activities; sale of electrical appliances; licensing of wiremen 
and contractors. 


(v) Secretarial. Responsible for: general administrative business of the Commission with 
subsections dealing with accounts, law, personnel, transport, stores and purchasing, medical 
services, central records, public relations and other services. 


Technical Details 
Generation 
The total installed generator capacity of the Commission’s 25 power stations is 
1 782 100 kW. All stations generate alternating current at a frequency of 50 cycles per second. 
The power is stepped up at each station to the voltage required for transmission. 
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Transmission : 

Power is conveyed from the power stations by 220000, 110000 or 88000 volt 
transmission lines to major sub-stations at various load centres. All power stations (except 
those on King and Flinders Islands) and major sub-stations are linked into a grid system, 
thereby increasing the reliability of supply to all parts of the State. 


Distribution 

Power is distributed from the major sub-stations by a network of 44 000, 33 000, 22 000, 
11 000 and 6 600 volt feeder lines from which power is stepped down at zone sub-stations to a 
lower feeder voltage and/or finally at distribution sub-stations to 415/240 volts for supply to 
individual consumers. Some consumers take supply at feeder voltage. 


_ Bruny Island is connected to the main power supply by a submarine cable; King and 
Flinders Islands are partly supplied by diesel-generation stations operated by the Commission 
at Currie and Whitemark, respectively. 


Retail Distribution 

In the early days of the Commission’s operation, consumers of electric power received it 
from three sources: from municipalities with their own generating capacity; from 
municipalities retailing power bought from the Commission; and from the Commission direct. 
Gradually uniformity was achieved, municipalities stopped generating and retailing and the 
one authority became the sole supplier, both of bulk power to industry and retail power to 
homes, shops, businesses, etc. One effect has been uniformity in tariff charges for retail 
power so that the farmer on the most remote holding is charged no more than dwellers in the 
principal cities. Tasmania has achieved an Australian record figure for distribution of electric 
power—it is estimated that nearly 99 per cent of homes and farms are now connected. Tariff 
charges are also lower than for any other state. 


Finances of Hydro-Electric Commission 


The table that follows shows the Commission’s income and expenditure: 


Hydro-Electric Commission: Income and Expenditure 


($°000) 
Particulars 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
INCOME 


EXPENDITURE 


Operation, distribution, administration. . 


Interest on loans and reserves.......... 44 239 


Less interest capitalised ............... —14 378 
Depreciation provision................ 6 297 
Superannuation contribution and retire- 

ment benefits.................00004 7 572 
Contribution to consolidated revenue .. . 1 604 
Fuel cost equalisation provision ........ 3 000 
Other expenditure ................... 1 364 
Net profit orloss ............0...00005 81 


as feed ssariea Mats g due be bbs 52 730 62 295 72 699 
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All annual charges (interest, depreciation, operation, etc.) are borne by the Commission 
out of its revenue from the sale of electricity. 


Sales and Prices of Electric Power 
The following table shows comparative average prices for power in Australia: 


Price of Electric Power: Tasmania and Other States, 1976-77 (a) 
(Cents per Kilowatt Hour) 


Residential | Commercial | Industrial 
sales sales sales 


Average 


State or territory all sales (b) 


Queensland ................... 3-80 
South Australia ................ 2°75 
Western Australia.............. 3-89 
Tasmania ..................0-- . 
AL Ce Es cence Maenietintis tec whe aearevcene es 


Average .............. 


(a) Source: ‘Statistics of the Electricity Supply Industry in Australia’ (published by the 
Electricity Supply Association of Australia). 

(b) Includes power for traction, public lighting, etc., not specified in first three columns. 

(c) Not recorded separately. 


The Tasmanian average is the lowest and the householder pays less per unit (kWh) on the 
average than his counterparts in other states. The economy of hydro-electric generation can 
be best obtained by comparing the prices charged to industrial users. 


The following table shows the amount of power sold in Australia: 


Sales of Electric Power: Tasmania and Other States, 1976-77 (a) 
(Million Kilowatt Hours) 


Residential 
sales 


Total 
sales (b) 


State or territory 


Queensland ...............0005 

South Australia ................ 2 236 § 278 

Western Australia.............. 3 615 

Tasmania ...................5. | 6 149 
(c) 464 1 070 


Liitatatatavensadé (c) 36 353 


(a) Source: ‘Statistics of the Electricity Supply Industry in Australia’ (published by the 
Electricity Supply Association of Australia). 

(b) Includes power for traction, public lighting, etc., not specified in first three columns. 

(c) Not recorded separately. 
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EDGELL DIVISION OF PETERSVILLE LTD: DEVONPORT AND ULVERSTONE 
PRODUCTION CENTRES 


(This article was contributed by the Company) 


Introduction 


Vegetable processing began in Tasmania in 1942 when, during the War, three 
dehydration factories were set up by the Commonwealth Government. The code names of 
these factories were: Dewcrisp in Scottsdale; Dewpearl in Ulverstone; and Dewpoint at 
Smithton. In 1944 a vegetable canning factory was established in Devonport and operated 
with the assistance of the H. J. Heinz Company. 


After the War Dewpearl at Ulverstone became a fish cannery. Subsequently it became a 
vegetable canning/freezing plant and now produces frozen and dried potato products for the 
Edgell Division of Petersville Ltd. The Devonport plant of the H. J. Heinz Company was 
purchased by Gordon Edgell and Sons Ltd in 1955 and is now also a vegetable 
freezing/canning plant of the Edgell Division. 

These two plants form part of the largest operating division within the all Australian- 
owned Company, Petersville Ltd. The Divisional Head Office is located in Sydney with other 
production centres in Manly (Queensland), Bathurst, Cowra and Gosford (N.S.W.), 
Dalmore (Victoria) and Blenheim and Renwick (New Zealand). 


The Tasmanian operations possess the most modern facilities, processing equipment and 
techniques to produce a large volume of frozen, canned and dried products. 


The factories draw their raw material from the rich, red soils of the northern part of the 
State, from Wynyard in the north-west to Cressy in the north. This area possesses a temperate 
climate, a regular rainfall and mild summers, providing ideal conditions for the growing of 
potatoes, green peas, green beans, carrots, beetroot, cauliflowers, Brussels sprouts, brocolli, 
onions, white and swede turnips and celery. The approximate annual requirement of raw 
material for production is 90 000 tonnes. 


The mixed farm enterprise, favoured by North-West Coast farmers, ake the 
commitment and expertise necessary to grow high quality, high yielding vegetable crops. The 
Company supplies the seed, contracts with farmers to grow its vegetable requirements and 
maintains a service to ensure weed and pest control during the growth of the crops. The 
production of vegetable crops for processing is a major income source for over 800 farmers 
and is an important element in the economy of the region. At the peak production periods, 
employment in the Edgell plants in Tasmania swells to approximately 650 persons, with ° 
harvesting and farm labour providing additional employment opportunities. 


The Company assists in the growth of many organisations which service the industry. 
Fibre board container and can manufacturers, harvesting contractors, transport operators, 
municipal councils, and suppliers of seed, power, fuel and equipment all benefit from the 
industry. Technical service is provided by the Company’s own technical officers, with 
assistance from the State Department of Agriculture and farmer organisations. 


Vegetable Processing 


The production of canned and frozen vegetables, being a seasonal operation, starts with 
the planning of the various crops required and the selection of suitable varieties. Optimum 
growing periods, yields and distance from the processing plant must be considered. All crops 
are grown under contract where the seed, planting time and the ultimate harvest date are 
controlled by the processor. 


Quality factors such as maturity, colour, flavour, size and absence of defects must be 
assessed during the growing period and these ultimately determine the harvesting time. 


Harvesting 


In recent years there has been considerable development in the machine harvesting of 
vegetables used for processing and at present green peas, green beans, yellow wax beans, 
broad beans, carrots, potatoes, swedes and onions are machine harvested by the various types 
of equipment available. Brussels sprouts are harvested by hand but work is proceeding on 
developing machines suitable for harvesting this crop. 
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In 1976 the pea-pod picker was introduced, replacing mobile viners. The modern 
machine uses some of the basic principles developed by Madame Faure with her invention of 
the pea sheller in 1883. 


Preparation 


The preparation methods for both canning and freezing of vegetables are almost identical 
and the following is a brief description of some of the equipment and processes used: 


Conveying: Various methods of conveying vegetables between the different stages of 
preparation are used. Some of these are bucket-type elevators, vibratory conveyors, flumes, 
hydraulic pumps and pneumatic systems. 


Screen Cleaning: Different sized vibratory screens are used to remove the over-size and 
under-size waste material. 


Pneumatic Cleaning: This type of cleaner uses a blast of air to remove rubbish from the 
harvested raw material. By varying the air velocity, light waste material can be separated or, 
alternatively, by using a stronger blast the product can be recovered from heavier waste 
material. 


Froth Flotation Cleaning: These cleaners employ a froth solution in which small bubbles 
of air are incorporated in an emulsion of water, oil and soap by vigorous agitation. Using the 
principle of flotation, extraneous vegetable material can be floated off and the sound material 
recovered. Normally these cleaners are used on green peas and broad beans. All cleaning 
sections utilise large quantities of water and conservation by recycling waste water is now 
being practised. 


Lye Peeling: This involves using hot caustic soda solution to remove the skins of root 
vegetables. The strength of solution, temperature and time of peeling depend on the thickness 
and texture of the skin to be removed. Thorough washing with cold water is required after 
such treatment. 

Beans require some specialised equipment which is not normally used for the other 
vegetables: cluster cutters separate and sever the beans from bunches; snippers ‘top’ and ‘tail’ 
the beans; cutters cut across the beans and slicers slice along them. 


Blanching: This is necessary for all canned and frozen vegetables. The prepared product 
is passed through steam or hot water for periods of up to six minutes at temperatures up to 
100°C. This process achieves the inactivisation of enzymes and the removal of oxygen from 
the tissue of the vegetable. 


Visual Inspection: All products are visually inspected during preparation. The product is 
conveyed along a slowly moving belt under the eyes of inspection personnel. 

Following its preparation, the product is transferred to the canning or freezing sections to 
complete the processing. 


Canning 
Canning involves the following steps: 


Filling and Brining: The required quantity of prepared vegetable is placed in a can and 
topped: up with boiling brine. 


Closing: The hot, filled cans are closed and sealed immediately. This is a critical stage of 
the process and expert maintenance is required to keep the closing machine operating 
correctly to ensure the complete removal of air prior to closing. 


Sterilising: The closed cans are cooked or sterilised by superheated steam at temperatures 
up to 121°C for 30-40 minutes. Next the cans are cooled and are then ready for labelling. 


Freezing 

There are two main methods of freezing vegetables: the down-draught method in which 
the refrigerated air passes down through a moving belt loaded with the prepared, blanched, 
inspected product; and the fluidised bed freezer method in which an up-draught of cold air 
lifts, freezes and moves the product through a freezing-tunnel. The frozen vegetables are 
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packed down in bulk and held in cold storage until required for packaging in sizes appropriate 
for retailing. 


Potatoes 


Potatoes in granule or French-fried form are handled at the Ulverstone production 
centre. Standard preparation, washing and peeling methods, as already described, are 
employed. 


Instant-Mash (Granules): After slicing, the potatoes are fed via a weigh-belt to a hot 
water cooker, then cooled, with cooking being completed in an atmospheric steam cooker. 
Mashing is conducted in a double shaft mixer at which point a proportion of partially dried 
product is added back to assist mashing and reduce overall moisture. Additives to improve 
texture and shelf life are also metered at this stage. After a period of equilibration, drying 
commences through a series of three dryers involving air lift and fluidised bed principles. The 
second drying stage is followed by vibrating sieves which separate the product into coarse 
reject material, intermediate fractions for add back and a fine fraction which is further dried 
to obtain the finished product. This may be packaged in containers ranging from 113 gram to 
16 aroun capacity with ingredients such as seasoning, milk powder and onion added as 
required. 


French Fries: After size grading, the potato strips are inspected to remove any defects, 
then water-blanched to obtain the required texture and colour. Further colour control is 
obtained by immersion in dilute dextrose solution. The strips are drained of excess moisture 
then part-fried in continuous fryers to give a product which can be fully cooked by reheating 
in hot oil for two to three minutes. Frying oil quality is maintained by continuous screening 
and filtration. Following removal of excess oil, the product is frozen in a continuous belt 
tunnel and then size graded into longer and shorter units at which stage there is a further 
visual inspection. The longest material is packed for catering sales whilst the remainder is used 
for retail purposes. Packaging is performed on automatic form-fill-seal equipment and carton 
sealers, the cartons being transferred by conveyor to. cold storage. 


Vegetable Processing: Edgell Division of Petersville Ltd 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL CUSTOMERS 
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Conclusion 


The growth since the War years of the vegetable processing industry in Tasmania has 
been steady rather than spectacular and provides a firm base for consolidation in the future. 


Growth, however, will remain tied to the growth in Australia’s population or changes 
which may occur in the eating habits of Australians. Of Edgell’s Tasmanian production, only 
a very small percentage is sold in this State and mainland markets provide the major growth 
potential for the State’s processed vegetables. 


Tasmania, therefore, tends to be disadvantaged due to distance and isolation from its 
main markets and to transport costs, although the latter situation has been partly alleviated by 
the Commonwealth Freight Equalisation Scheme. 


The development of canned and frozen export markets, although being constantly 
probed, is hampered by the high production costs compared to the North American and New 
Zealand producers who currently service the Asian market. 


Raw materials, facilities, techniques, and expertise exist to take advantage of future 
market growth if cost containment can be achieved. 


ARMED FORCES FOOD SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


(This article was contributed by the Armed Forces Food 
Science Establishment at Scottsdale) 


Historical 

As part of Australia’s war effort in World War II, factories for the production of 
dehydrated vegetables were established in rural areas of south-eastern Australia. At the end 
of hostilities, most of these factories closed down or were converted to other uses; by the early 
1950s the establishment at Scottsdale, known as Dewcrisp Products Ltd, was the only 
remaining large-scale vegetable dehydrator in Australia. At this stage, the Federal 
Government showed a renewed interest in several areas of defence food research, including a 
concern for studies on compressed dehydrated vegetables. A food research station was 
established at Scottsdale for this type of work. 


The research originally conducted at Scottsdale on compressed dehydrated vegetables 
made a worthwhile advance in this technology on the world scene and resulted in more 
economical production with less loss of food value. 


Meanwhile, another Armed Services feeding development unit had begun in Melbourne 
in 1954, but activities there were hampered by a lack of suitable facilities. In 1958, Cabinet 
decided that all defence food research should be conducted under Army administration, as 
the Army was the major user of specialised feeding systems such as ration packs. The research 
station at Scottsdale then became the Army Food Science Establishment. In 1965 a new block 
was added for administration and in 1971 an experimental processing building, new boiler 
house and laundry and store were erected. By 1971 the range of activities of the Establishment 
had expanded to cover work for all three Services, and this was reflected in a change of name 
oe ake Forces Food Science Establishment’. In 1977 a large, new, prefabricated store was 
added. 


A reorganisation of the Services and the Defence Department in 1975 resulted in 
increased integration of the organisations concerned with Australia’s defences. Laboratories 
from five different departments were formed into the single Defence Science Division. As a 
result of this change, the Armed Forces Food Science Establishment (AFFSE) became part of 
the Service Laboratories and Trials Division in the Australian Defence Scientific Service. In 
mid-1978 it employed a total staff of 33 (28 civilians and 5 military personnel). 


Functions 


The basic function of the Establishment is to determine the energy and other nutrient 
requirements of Servicemen under the various conditions in which they may be required to 
operate and to translate these requirements into practical ration scales and ration packs 
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suitable for use under Service conditions. This is a wide field and the activities of the 
Establishment range from the study of feeding systems in static messes, where methods are 
very similar to any other large-scale catering operation, through field cooking of fresh foods, 
to the design of ration packs for use in highly mobile operations such as patrolling and to the 
development of emergency and survival rations. 


Organisation 


The Establishment is organised into the following sections: Food Science; Food 
Technology; Nutrition and Physiology; Experimental Processing; Engineering Design and 
Maintenance; and Administration. However, the Establishment operates on an integrated 
basis as many tasks involve more than one section. 


The Food Science Section has responsibility for chemical and microbiological analysis of 
foods. Chemical analyses are conducted for protein, fat, ash, minerals and vitamins. As well 
as these analyses, gas chromatographic and spectrophotometric facilities are available for 
investigation of odour, pesticide and other problems requiring the separation and 
identification of trace compounds. Facilities are available for trace metal analysis and 
automated analytic methods are being introduced. Microbiological examinations are 
conducted on locally produced and other food samples for quality control purposes and 
investigations are conducted to determine standards which ought to be expected in 
commercial production. Facilities available are adequate for the determination of total viable 
plate counts, detection of yeasts and moulds, and the culture and identification of possible 
food contaminants such as enterobacteriaceae, staphylococci, salmonella, shigella and 
coliforms. 

The Food Technology Section is concerned with the production and packaging of non- 
perishable food items. In addition to these responsibilities this Section runs a taste panel 
which assesses the acceptability of foods for inclusion in rations. As it is considered that water 
may be more accessible than food in most areas likely to be of interest in Australian defence, 
and as most food items contain 60 to 90 per cent water, there is considerable interest in 
dehydration of foods for use in rations. Consequently, the Food Technology Section is well 
equipped for studies in dehydration and has roller, tray, belt, trough, bin and freeze drying 
equipment. Equipment is also available for other forms of food research and the Section 
sometimes makes use of the equipment mentioned in connection with food science. 


The Nutrition and Physiology Section is concerned with estimating the amount of food 
required for various activities and determining the effectiveness with which it is used. Food 
requirements are studied by determination of the energy cost of various activities associated 
with military operations and by analysis of the results of physiological and biochemical tests 
on men under varying conditions. Nutritional investigations carried out include studies of 
food consumption and wastage in messes, from which it is expected that better and more 
efficient feeding systems will be developed. Other studies are concerned with the acceptability 
of items in ration packs. Knowledge of the serviceman’s reaction to different ration items is 
combined with nutritional information in the design of rations which will be adequate 
nutritionally and will also be reasonably appetizing. Physiological studies are also made on 
men under survival conditions to evaluate food and water requirements. 


The Experimental Processing Section works closely with the Food Technology and 
Engineering Sections. This Section has two functions. One is to produce sufficient quantities 
of new products for field trials on a large enough scale to gauge service suitability, while at the 
same time determining any changes that are necessary in scaling up manufacture to a 
commercial level. The second function of the Section is to produce Service food components 
for which the peace-time demand is insufficient to attract commercial manufacturers. 

The Engineering Design and Maintenance Section carries out routine servicing and 
maintenance, and co-operates with the Food Technology Section on improving processing 
conditions in the experimental processing area. It has well-equipped workshops where new 
pieces of equipment can be fabricated, if required, for developments in technology. 


The administration block includes a library with a wide range of scientific books and 
periodicals used by. professional and technical staff. 


Some of the experimental food 
processing machinery at 
AFFSE 


[Armed Forces Food Science Establishment] 


The Food Technology Section 
showing pilot scale food 
dehydration equipment 


Atomic absorption spectrophotometer in the Food Science Section 


[Armed Forces Food Science Establishment] 


Food processors preparing an experimental batch of food 
é ete shai : a 
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Products 


Major tangible products produced by the Establishment are freeze-dried composite 
meals and other freeze-dried items for use in combat rations. An ‘Emergency Flying Ration’, 
developed at Scottsdale for installation in the ejection seats of service aircraft, has been 
exported to the United Kingdom and is used by the Royal Air Force. A number of 
innovations introduced by the Establishment for defence purposes have been adapted for use 
by the civilian population, e.g. survival rations for maritime purposes and water sterilising 
tablets for use in areas where water quality is suspect. 


aS Ce article on the Armed Forces Food Science Establishment also appeared in the 1972 Year Book—pp. 


Further References 


A.B.S. Publications Produced by the Tasmanian Office: 


Manufacturing Census, Preliminary Results Analysed by Statistical Divisions, Tasmania (8201.6) (annual; 
1975-76 issue released 19-7-77), 

Manufacturing Establishments, Details of Operations and Small Area Statistics, Tasmania (8202.6) (annual; 
1975-76 released 21-6-78). 


A.B.S. Publications Produced by Central Office, Canberra: 


Census of Manufacturing Establishments (Preliminary Statement), Summary of Operations by Industry Sub- 
division, Australia (8201.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 26-5-78). 

arated Establishments, Summary of Operations by Industry Class (8202.0) (annual; 1976-77 released 
6-10-78). 

Manufacturing Commodities, Principal Materials Used (8210.0) (annual; 1974-75 released 27-4-78). 

Publications with Catalogue numbers ranging from 8301.0 to 8356.0 give details of production of a wide range 
of goods. Most of these publications are of one or two pages and are released mainly on a monthly basis. 
Details of these can be found in the Catalogue of Publications (Catalogue No. 1101.0) which is available at 
any office of the Bureau. 


Other Publications: 
Tasmanian Manufacturers Directory (produced annually by the Department of Planning and Development, 
Hobart). 


Chapter 10 
TRADE AND DISTRIBUTION 


OVERSEAS AND INTERSTATE TRADE 


Historical 

The Statistical Returns of Van Diemen’s Land and the Statistics of Tasmania provide a 
continuous series of total trade statistics dating from 1824 to 1909. Until the foundation of the 
Commonwealth in 1901, trade with other parts of Australia was recorded as originating from 
or being destined for ‘British Colonies’; in other words, all Tasmanian sea trade was regarded 
as overseas. From Federation to 1909, statistics were collected and compiled by the newly 
formed federal Customs Department for all sea trade, but since 1910 only direct overseas 
trade has been recorded by Australian Customs. In an island state, it became apparent that 
statistics of overseas trade alone were inadequate to record economic activity and, from 1922- 
23, the Government Statistician collected and published details of interstate trade. The 
collection of these data, now undertaken independently (from Australian Customs) by the 
State Office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics, depends primarily on documents made 
available by Tasmanian port authorities. In brief, there is a total trade series (1824-1909), an 
overseas trade series (1910 to 1921-22) and a total trade series (1922-23 to today). 

In the immediate post-war period, there was a marked expansion of commercial aviation; 
the freight being carried was a component of interstate trade and steps were taken to record 
it, the first published figures appearing for 1949-50. Thus, the total trade of Tasmania is now 
recorded in three categories: by sea, overseas; by sea, interstate; by air, interstate. 


Values of Trade from 1824 
Note on Currency 


The pre-Federation details were recorded in sterling; subsequent details were recorded in 

£A which had parity with sterling until 1930 when devaluation made £A1-25 equal to the £ 
sterling. In 1949 the £ sterling was devalued by 30-5 per cent and the £A was correspondingly 
devalued to preserve the 1930-1949 relativity. In 1966 Australia changed to decimal currency, 
with $A equal to £A0-5. In late 1967, the £ sterling was devalued from an equivalency of 
$A2-51 to $A2-15. The $A was devalued by approximately 2-25 per cent against the £ sterling 
in 1971. The exchange rate between the $A and £ sterling is no longer fixed and from 
December 1971 the $A has been quoted in terms of $U.S. Later changes in the exchange rate 
appear in Chapter 12, Private Finance. In the tables in this section, pre-1966 recorded figures 
have been converted to $A by simply doubling the originals, irrespective of their year of 
occurrence and no account has been taken of changes in exchange rates. Post 1966 figures 
similarly have not been adjusted to take account of changes in exchange rates. 
_ Due to considerable and persistent changes in the purchasing power of money, it is 
extremely difficult to satisfactorily interpret any long-term statistical series expressed in 
money terms. The following table is therefore of interest historically but subject to all the 
disabilities (including changes in the value of Australian currency) associated with long-term 
money series. 
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Total Value of Trade by Sea and Air: Historical Summary 
($7000) 


Value of imports Value of exports 
Total Total 
a. na. 


30 

1 924 

3 024 

5 222 
n.d. 
n.a. 

18 176 
25 806 
76 604 
206 078 
455 840 
485 850 859 667 


(a) Collection discontinued for period 1910 to 1921-22. 
(b) First collected in 1949-50. 


Definition of ‘Overseas’ and ‘Interstate’ 


Statistics of overseas trade of Tasmania include details of goods landed directly from 
overseas or shipped directly to overseas ports; and, in addition, details of goods transhipped 
through other Australian states, provided that the overseas import or export document has been 
lodged with Customs in Tasmania. Statistics of interstate trade include details of goods landed 
in or shipped from other Australian states; and, in addition, details of goods transhipped 
through other Australian states, provided that the overseas import and export document has 
been lodged with Customs in another Australian state. 

By way of example, a new Japanese car transhipped in Melbourne and discharged in 
Tasmania is classified as an item of interstate trade. Victoria, not Japan, is classified as the 
Pee of origin, provided that the overseas import document has been lodged with Customs in 

ictoria. 


Effect of Motor Vehicles on Total Value of Imports and Exports 


Import and export details of motor cars and commercial vehicles include tourist vehicles 
entering and leaving the State. The following table shows details for recent years: 


Motor Cars and Commercial Vehicles (a): Value of Imports and Exports 
) 


($7000 
1971-72 1972-73 


Particulars 


1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
63 016 64 943 75 231 98 110 104 305 
28 229 28 537 28 997 32 524 34 854 


(a) As well as new and used vehicles, includes business and tourist vehicles moving to and from the State. 


112 172 


Imports........ 
36 654 


Exports........ 


Since Tasmania does not carry out motor vehicle assembly on any extensive scale (and 
certainly not for export), it follows that total import and export values for 1976-77 are both 
inflated by approximately $37 m worth of vehicles, principally tourist, which entered and left 
the State. If vehicle exports are offset against imports, the net import figure will still include 
some used as well as new vehicles. 


Source of Trade Statistics 


Overseas trade statistics are compiled from documents obtained under the Federal 
Customs Act 1901 and supplied to the Australian Bureau of Statistics by the Australian 
Customs. Interstate sea trade statistics are compiled from documents required under the 
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authority of the Marine Act 1976 and made available to the Tasmanian Office of the Bureau 
by the various port authorities. Statistics of interstate air trade are compiled from returns 
furnished direct to the Tasmanian Office of the Bureau by all those who use this medium for 
the transportation of goods in commercial or industrial operations. 


Values 


The cost of importing goods into any country will theoretically contain four elements: (i) 
the ‘original’ price at door of factory, warehouse, etc.; (ii) the cost of delivering goods to the 
ship ‘free on board’; (iii) sea freight and associated charges between ports; and (iv) cost of 
delivery from port to buyer. 


Trade statistics base values on the first two elements but exclude the third and fourth as 
set out in the following definitions: 


Overseas Exports: Goods sold to overseas buyers before export are valued at the ‘free-on- 
board’ (f.o.b.) port of shipment equivalent of the actual price paid to the exporter. Goods 
shipped on consignment are valued at the f.o.b. port of shipment equivalent of the current 
price offering for similar goods of Tasmanian origin in the principal markets of the country to 
which they are despatched for sale. 


Overseas Imports: The recorded value for overseas imports is the ‘value for duty’ as 
required for Customs purposes. On 1 July 1976 Australia adopted the internationally 
recognised Brussels Definition of Value on a f.o.b. basis (i.e. charges and expenses involved 
in delivering the goods from the place of exportation to the place of introduction in Tasmania, 
are excluded). The value for duty is based on the normal price (i.e. the price the goods would 
fetch at the time when duty becomes payable on a sale in the open market between a buyer 
and a seller independent of each othe). In practice, the basis for valuation is generally taken 
to be the invoice price subject to certain safeguards and adjustments where necessary. This 
new basis of valuation differs from that used prior to July 1976 which, broadly, was based on 
the higher of actual selling price or current domestic value (in the country of export) plus 
charges involved in placing the goods free-on-board the vessel at the port of export. Because 
of the change in the basis of valuation the recorded overseas import figures from 1 July 1976 
are not comparable with those for previous years. It is estimated that if the previous basis of 
valuation had continued, the value of total overseas imports would have been about 2 per cent 
higher than the recorded values on the new basis. 


Interstate Imports and Exports: These are valued at the f.o.b. port of shipment equivalent 
of the actual price at which the goods were sold. 


‘Tasmanian Ports 


Although there are seven port authorities (usually called marine boards) in Tasmania, 
overseas trade is restricted to the ports of Hobart, Launceston, Burnie, Devonport and 
Stanley. (Exports of iron ore from Port Latta are credited to Stanley and exports of 
woodchips from Spring Bay are credited to Hobart.) The names of ports in subsequent tables 
refer to the cities or towns in which the controlling port authorities are located. Thus ‘Hobart’ 
includes Port Huon, Spring Bay, Howden and Strahan, ‘Launceston’ includes Bell Bay, 
Inspection Head and Long Reach; ‘Stanley’ includes Port Latta; ‘Currie’ includes Naracoopa 
and Grassy; and ‘Lady Barron’ includes Whitemark. 


This chapter deals only with the imports and exports passing through these ports. For a 
description of the major ports and for the financial operations of the port authorities, see 
Chapter 11. 


Total Trade of Tasmania 


The following teble shows Tasmanian total trade and its components in recent years. It 
will be observed that interstate trade is the major element both in imports and exports (but 
includes some goods transhipped through other Australian ports—see definitions above). 
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Total Trade 
($7000) 


Imports Exports 

Total Total 

1971-72 fsbo als 39 749 | 281 576 341 947 | 178 950 | 302 608 29 374 | 510 932 
1972-73 ovine aces 45 045 | 289 862 356 145 | 218712 | 320910 30 626 | 570 247 
1973-74... 69 277 | 357 805 451 843 | 259 745 | 404 382 34 566 | 698 692 
1974-75 J... . ee 100 616 | 402 081 529 547 | 226 154 | 379 933 637 786 
1975-76 oe eee 503 497 607 641 | 250 580 | 441 391 728 251 
tht es ea 564 231 689 762 | 338 657 | 485 850 859 667 


The next table shows the balance of trade (excess of exports over imports): 


Balance of Trade (Sea and Air) 


Balance of trade (excess 
of exports) 


Balance of trade (excess 
of exports) 


Year 
Per head of Per head of 
Total mean popu- mean popu- 
lation (8) lation (3) 


168 985 
214 102 
246 850 


108 239 
120 610 
169 905 


269 
297 


1972-73 .. 


Overseas Trade by Sea 


Details of Tasmania’s trade with overseas countries for the past six years are shown in the 
following table: 


Total Value of Trade by Sea With Overseas Countries 
($000) 


Value of imports from— 


Value of exports to— 


Japan 


New 


Zealand | States of | Overseas 
America | Countries 


Japan 


55 997 


Other 


States of} Indonesia | Overseas 


Countries 


92 946 


75 231 104 189 
104 880 100 851 
99 549 87 638 
110 670 93 459 
148 191 130 459 


In 1976-77 Japan was Tasmania’s major overseas supplier of imports, followed by the 
United States of America and New Zealand. 


Trade with Selected Countries 


_ The principal countries of origin, together with values (in $m) for overseas imports 
shipped direct to Tasmania in 1976-77 were: Japan, 15-7; United States of America, 13-6; 
New Zealand, 9-5; United Kingdom, 9-3; Canada, 9-2; Italy, 3-9; and Venezuela, 3-3. The 
principal countries of destination for overseas exports shipped direct from Tasmania (value in 
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$m) were: Japan, 148-2; United States of America, 43-6; Indonesia, 15-4; Malaysia, 14-4; 
India, 12-4; United Kingdom, 12-1; and Thailand, 12-0. 

The following table shows the trade of Tasmania with selected overseas countries; 
countries selected are those for which imports or exports approached or exceeded $0-5 m in 
any one of the three years under review, with the éxception of countries for which figures are 
confidential. It should be noted that some goods are received from, or sent to, overseas 
countries by transhipment through other Australian states; no data are available on such 
transactions. 


Trade With Overseas Countries 
($7000) 


Imports Exports 


1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1974-75 1975-76 


Country of Origin 
or Destination 


Canada o's 5.0 nse capeace.o doagtudar Sia 
China—Excl. Taiwan Province 2 093 
Taiwan Province only....... 7 799 
Czechoslovakia ............0...... 745 
Denmark ................0 0.00 eee 513 697 
Francés 2.. ccc sda 4 canada arbede aed bd 3 692 4 439 
German Dem. Republic............ 1 436 3 949 
Germany, Federal Republic ........ 3 281 3 685 
GreOCE sci ie Kev Oe ewe ee een ae 116 1 413 
Hong Kong ...................... 5 550 6 472 
VN 8 25s 2 es eceesect capa eae cht S Siace aie a e's L004 3 326 12 421 
Indonesia ....................004. 12 112 15 414 
Trait ogo week's, Sok ene ne 701 1 284 
Ttalyieicc age sch: oni en etene feat 3 261 4 035 
JAPAN, isis a caestiveterd oe beable eave tig: suncmvenetce 11 836 15 721 99 549 110 670 148 191 
Korea, Republicof................ 90 2 128 716 741 
Malaysia................-....0005 60 82 8 115 5 340 14 389 
Netherlands ...................... 548 804 1 583 4 522 4 046 
New Zealand ..................... 10 182 9 497 3 096 3 497 4 827 
NOmWway..s eens ee eteee eee 1 270 198 378 420 
Papua New Guinea................ 196 1074 637 929 
Philippines ....................... 28 82 3 290 3 329 4019 
Poland .................000 000 eee 61 2 508 1971 4 978 
Puerto Rico ..................-05. - - - 870 
Singapore ............--.-..00000- 1617 4111 3 184 3.329 
South Africa, Republic of .......... 2 487 251 833 506 
Spaith co 8-9 cso ccd bditeeis Kees es 81 320 244 609 
Sweden oc. gene eee ce oe eae oe 1 512 1 242 1 163 1 682 
Thailand ................0..000 eee 7 249 8 852 11 983 
SLUPKEY> acc0g cated i tdice tea taa se hlaben 47 796 
United Kingdom ................... 11 026 12 144 
SS vAn eh hele seats otaee eee a oe 34 339 43 593 
WES S Ra wes 53a tasweghacoeeien a comittes 4 049 3 494 
Venezuela ...............0.2 000 ee 15 
Yugoslavia ...... 00... 0. eee eee 1 503 
Other countries ................... 3 186 

‘For orders’(@). 0.0.0... eee eee 

Unknown ........... 0.0... cece 


ph Eerreek ese ke lee gone 338 657 


(a) Country of consignment not determined at time of export. 


Tasmanian and Australian Overseas Trade 


The following table compares Australia’s total overseas imports and exports with the 
corresponding values for Tasmania; by using a per capita comparison, certain conclusions can 
be drawn about the relative importance of Tasmania’s overseas exports bearing in mind that 
Tasmania’s figures are understated (and the remaining states correspondingly inflated) in 
respect of transhipments not recorded as overseas trade for Tasmania. 
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Value of Overseas Trade: Tasmania and Australia 


Particulars | 9273 | 197374 | 197475 | 1975-76 | 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


IMPORTS 


seid bed Saree ale paaiebett : 4 120 727 8 240 187 | 10 410 617 
Perhead.............. $ 310-3 595-1 744-1 
Tasmania~—Total ................. $7000 45 045 76 262 94 622 
acbwhied Rees tak 114.0 187-7 231-3 


6 213 704 6 914 395 8 672 762 11 646 412 
468-0 512-7 633-3 832-4 
218 712 259 745 226 154 338 657 


553-6 652-5 561-7 827:8 


The relatively low value of overseas imports per head of Tasmania’s mean population is 
due largely to the transhipment of goods in other Australian ports. Since some goods go 
overseas from Tasmania by transhipment and are therefore not recorded as Tasmanian 
overseas exports, the export comparisons per head of Australian and Tasmanian mean 
sera suggest that the State plays an important role as an earner of export income for 

ustralia. 


Interstate Trade by Air 


No data are compiled to show state of origin or state of destination for trade by air; most 
planes carrying commercial freight to and from Tasmania take off from, or land in, Victoria. 
The following is a summary of Tasmania’s air trade for recent years: 


Value of Interstate Air Trade 
($000) 


Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
Unpatented e ecvaase airiedacn 21 238 24 760 26 850 27 882 
Exports, oc... cstcsscesceceedicn ae 30 626 34 566 31 699 36 280 
Potal sense a yacicts tut dela dost 59 327 58 550 64 162 


Interstate Trade by Sea 


As might be expected with Melbourne being the closest major port to Tasmania, the bulk 
of the island’s interstate trade is transacted with Victoria. The next table shows the value of 
interstate sea trade with other Australian states. Imports include the value of some goods 
imported into other states from overseas and transhipped to Tasmania; exports include the 
value of some goods exported to other states for transhipment overseas. 


Value of Interstate Sea Trade 
($’000) 


Australian state or Imports Exports 
territory of origin 

or destination 1975-76 1976-77 1974-75 1975-76 _ 1976-77 
New South Wales.......... 59 391 71 526 150 890 161 279 
Victoria ...... 0... eee 273 228 386 466 247 707 282 374 
Queensland............... (a) 25 962 (a) 42 193 14 076 13 960 
South Australia ........... 42 951 62 402 24 625 22 603 
Western Australia ......... 549 1 644 4 057 5 595 
Northern Territory......... n.p. np. 36 | 39 
Total ..... 0.00... 402 081 503 497 379933 | 441 391 485 850 


(a) apr the value of manganese ore imported from the Northern Territory. Details are not available for separate 
publication. 
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Sea Trade of Tasmanian Ports 


In the following table, the total value of interstate and overseas imports and exports by 
sea is shown for each port: 


Total Value of Sea Trade Classified According to Port 
($7000) 


| Imports | Exports Total sea trade 
Port 
1975-76 1976-77 1975-76 1976-77 1975-76 


Burnie.................. 206 735 255 572 290 724 
Devonport .............. 107 529 210 052 226 230 
Hobart ................. 250 528 421 913 490 702 
CURTIC: oie sek on crags es 26 970 16 864 32 535 
Launceston ............. 173 873 149 739 181 636 323 611 387 963 
Stanley ................. 6 588 36 413 50 026 43 000 54 036 
Lady Barron ............ 1 082 717 1168 


1 483 360 


69 86 648 
fdas Seer 579 759 658 853 691 971 824 506 | 1 271 730 


The decline in the proportion of sea trade attributed to Hobart since 1958-59 is related to 
the increased use of ‘sea-road’ facilities available through the ports of Devonport, Launceston 
and Burnie. The vessels involved regularly in the ‘sea-road’ service to northern and north- 
western ports are the Melbourne Trader and Empress of Australia, while Hobart is served by 
the Seaway Prince and Seaway Princess. The Princess of Tasmania inaugurated this type of 
service between Devonport and Melbourne in October 1959, the Seaway Queen began a ‘sea- 
road’ service between Hobart and Melbourne in June 1964, and a Hobart-Sydney service was 
commenced by the Seaway King in September 1964. In July 1975, the new Seaway Prince 
replaced the Seaway Queen and in February 1976, the Seaway Princess, a sister ship to the 
Seaway Prince, replaced the Seaway King. 


The Empress of Australia, which had provided a regular service since January 1965 with 
Sydney-Hobart-Sydney as one route and Sydney-Bell Bay-Burnie-Sydney as the other, was 
withdrawn in April 1972 for refitting prior to replacing the Princess of Tasmania on the Bass 
Strait run. The Empress of Australia was replaced immediately by the Australian Trader 
which had served northern ports regularly since mid-1969. However, the Australian Trader, 
which had provided overnight accommodation for passengers, was withdrawn from 
Tasmanian service from August 1976 due to substantial losses being made on this run and was 
subsequently sold to the Royal Australian Navy. 

In October 1971 another roll-on roll-off type vessel, the Mary Holyman, commenced a 
regular service between South Australia and Tasmania with Port Adelaide-Hobart as one 
route and Port Adelaide-Burnie as the other. In January 1973 the Darwin Trader, a bulk 
carrier-container vessel, inaugurated a regular service with Darwin-Launceston as one route 
and Hobart-Darwin, via Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane as the other. This vessel was 
withdrawn from the Hobart-Darwin service in October 1975. Another vessel, the new Bass 
Trader, commenced a regular service between Northern Tasmania and Queensland in August 
1976. Several other vessels (e.g. Sydney Trader, Brisbane Trader) provide, as required, 
irregular sea-road services between the four main Tasmanian ports and other Australian 
states. 


The Straitsman operated on a regular Melbourne-Grassy-Stanley service during May and 
June 1972 and again from October 1973 until 23 March 1974 when she rolled over and sank in 
the River Yarra. Temporary replacement vessels then maintained the service until October 
1975 when the Straitsman, following a complete refit, recommenced the service. 


In May 1976 a regular direct service between Tasmania and Western Australia was re- 
introduced by the Beroona with Burnie and Fremantle as the ports of call. In June 1977 this 
service was extended to include Hobart. The vessels Wambiri, Boogalla and Nyanda have 
also been used on this Tasmania-Western Australia service. 

The next table compares the proportion of total sea trade values attributed to each port 
(using 1958-59 for comparison): 
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Total Value of Sea Trade: Port Proportions 


(Per Cent) 

Aree ee 15-3 20-8 20-1 19-6 
Devonport............ 6-8 18-7 . 16-5 15-3 
Hobart ................ 50- (a) 32-9 : : 33-2 33-1 
Currie................ 0- 0-3 - : 13 2:2 
Launceston ........... 23: 23-9 25-4 26:2 

ee ea 0- 3-2 : 

boaihin darwiangee ANG 2: (b) - 


(a) Includes Strahan from 1971-72. 
(b) Included in Hobart (on 1 October 1970 the port of Strahan came under the control of the Marine 
Board of Hobart). 


Air Trade of Tasmanian Airports 


Although Tasmania has a number of airports, only six are used on a regular basis for 
interstate trade and of these, two accounted for 87 per cent of total air trade in 1976-77. 
Launceston’s airport accounted for 55 per cent of the total value of air trade in 1976-77 while 
Hobart’s airport accounted for a further 33 per cent. The following table shows the value of 
interstate air trade passing through Tasmanian airports: 


Total Value of Interstate Air Trade Classified According to Airport 
($7000) 


Imports Exports Total air trade 
Airport 
1975-76 1976-77 1975-76 1976-77 1975-76 


Devonport............ 2 828 
Wynyard (a) .......... 2 947 
King Island ........... 2 028 
Flinders Island 600 


Sibotterts 27 882 30 909 36 280 35 160 64 162 


(a) Includes Smithton. 


Commodities Carried by. Air 


It will be observed that the value of trade by air is about 4 per cent of the value of total 
overseas and interstate trade by sea and air combined. In 1976-77 the total value of air trade to 
and from Tasmania was $66-1m compared to the total value of sea and air trade of $1 549-4m. 
With regard to exports by air (valued at $35-2m in 1976-77), the major group was ‘textiles and 
yarns’ valued at $32-2m; exports of all foodstuffs (meat, rock lobster, fruit, etc.) accounted 
for a further $1-7m. For imports there is a much greater range of commodities involved, the 
chief group being ‘clothing and footwear’ valued at $17:2m in 1976-77. 

The annual values of both imports and exports by air have not increased greatly over the 
past 10 years, which means that the quantities of goods involved have probably declined 
because of the general increase in prices over the period. A possible explanation is the 
inprovement in sea carriage techniques (roll-on roll-off vessels, container vessels, etc.) and 
improved shipping schedules. 

The following table shows the value of imports to and exports from Tasmania by air for 
recent years: 
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Air Trade: Value of Interstate Imports and Exports 
($000) 


Exports 


Imports of Principal Commodities 


The next table shows the value of the principal commodities imported into Tasmania by 
sea and air for a four-year period: 


Imports of Principal Commodities by Sea and Air: Values 


($000) 
1974-75 1975-76 


Commodity 


Beer, wine and spirits................-...00. 6 825 
Aluminium oxide and hydroxide ............. n.p. 
Clothing and accessories .................24. 32 209 
Cocoa beans and cocoa butter................ n.p. np. 
Confectionery .........0....00..0...0000000008 4 814 4 924 
POOUWEAR (sc ei escece Pe ucbste meng Pa tage ee 6 324 6 558 
Machinery—Electrical ...................... 22 886 27098 | 27 595 
Other oo cecoel een oe wees boas oe 31 336 39 370 47 325 

Metal manufactures ......................-. 9 134 10 243 12854; 14 736 
Metals 25.2.2 abot cet ved bees evenyen k Gaeeleieg is 20 050 20 552 22 939 22 177 
Motor vehicles—New ..................00005 47 389 65 557 69 735 76 597 
Other (a) .................. 28 805 33 823 35 439 36 492 

Ores and concentrates .................00050. 24 764 36 473 43 326 51 174 
Paper and paper manufactures ............... 11 215 11 690 12 713 12 417 
Petroleum products—Motor spirit ............ 10 653 12 657 20 804 34 803 
Fueloils ............... 12 445 18 402 25 939 37 337 

Other yo ck can weeks 26 202 

Pulp for paper-making ....................0. 15 855 
Rubber manufactures............0....000005 8 931 
Sugar, refined ...........00..0....0.0000 0000s 5 267 
Textile yarn and fabrics ....................- 22 176 
Tobacco and cigarettes..................005- 16 182 
Wheat). is. Cee vi pee ob Bil Owes dandepanisees 8 193 
C9 5 a (:) eee 175 787 


OE Srteh cs dered ween 8 eee tig 689 762 


(a) Mainly tourist and other motor vehicles imported as personal effects. 
(b) Includes value of items marked ‘n.p.’. 


The table that follows shows the quantities of the principal commodities imported and 
has been compiled, as far as is practicable, to match the preceding table of values. 


Imports of Principal Commodities by Sea and Air: Quantities 


Unit of 
Commodity quantity 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


Alcoholic beverages— 


Ale, beer, stout and cider ........... 1 239 
Wine oss bec cteckt Nek tha a tel dy i heind 3 451 
Spirits and liqueurs—Overseas (a).... 48 
Interstate ...... 902 

Aluminium oxide and hydroxide ....... 


Cocoa beans and cocoa butter.......... 
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Imports of Principal Commodities by Sea and Air: Quantities—continued 


Unit of 

Commodity quantity 
Confectionery ....................0.. 2 897 2 556 2 713 2 695 
Iron and steel..................00000, t 120 378 115 954 116 458 85 093 
Motor vehicles—New................. no. 19 740 20 902 19 223 21 744 
Other (b) ............ no. 17 200 18 688 18 919 18 224 
Ores and concentrates ................ t 486 890 443 225 416 217 508 960 

Petroleum products— 

Motor spirit ................0.0005. 7000 | 357 525 361 $23 378 127 392 919 
Fuel oils. oi... cis cere eee eneans ats 000 | 547 938 478 237 505 949 453 585 
Pulp for paper-making ................ t 83 657 94 578 74 134 78 855 
Sugar, refined ...................000, t 26 623 26 664 23 484 22 888 
Tobacco and cigarettes................ t 936 rl 012 rl 050 1 049 
Whe aticsi sci inn te aise aaanh hreaien ee t 76 092 83 006 74 748 78 456 


(a) Overseas imports of spirits and liqueurs ’re recorded in ‘litres alcohol’. 
(b) Mainly tourist and other motor vehicles imported as personal effects. 


Imports from Principal Overseas Countries 


The next table shows the value of imports, by main commodities, from principal overseas 
countries. In recent years Japan has been Tasmania’s principal source of overseas imports. In 
1976-77 the value of imports from Japan accounted for 17 per cent of the total value of $94.6m 
of imports from overseas countries; the United States of America accounted for 14 per cent 
and New Zealand, the United Kingdom and Canada, 10 per cent each. 


Value of Imports from Principal Overseas Countries 
7000) 


P ($7000 
Commodity 1971-72 [1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


JAPAN 


Machinery ...................000. 


Passenger motor vehicles 3 129 
TOXtES 5.5 or ahe Ban eechen eons 2 617 
Motor cycles .................000. 753 
Other (@) 00.0... . eee eee 1 251 


Machinery ...................0005 
Petroleum coke .................... 
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Value of Imports from Principal Overseas Countries—continued 
($7000) 


Commodity 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


NEW ZEALAND 


Chemicals................0.00000. 


Machinery ....................05. 375 
Paper and paper board 1 811 
TeXCIES 3... care et cis sentiebeserpienieie dats 285 
Woodpulp ............0 0. eee 5 349 
Other Sirol yok G edt wee ta ecei aster 1 537 


Chemicals................0 0000 eee 


Food, beverages and tobacco ....... 579 
Machinery ....................00. 2 371 
Metal manufactures ............... 933 
Printed matter..............:..... 466 
TEXtileS : piece ita.dak garcheinasdaeads 1 327 
Tyres and tubes ................... 456 
Other (a) .....0.. 0.0.02 ccc eee 2 394 


Machinery ..................0.00- 
Textilesi.co4243 eitixtag atten ous or 
79 


Other 748 


baited 


(a) Includes value of items not available for separate publication. 


Exports of Principal Commodities 


The following table shows the value of principal commodities exported (interstate and 
overseas) from Tasmania by sea and air: 


Exports of Principal Commodities by Sea and Air: Values 
($7000) 


Commodity 1976-77 


1974-75 1975-76 


Butter (including butter oil) ....................00.. 3 851 
CHECSO? ii ct Sein mateo nee oh bathe Hee ada ian Sek 12 317 
Fertilisers, manufactured ......0......00.0000.00 eee 59 
Fish, crustaceans and molluscs .............0.0.00005 6 622 
Fruit—Apples (fresh)... 2.00.00... cece eee ee eee 5 593 

Juices and syrups .......... 0... c cece eee eee 672 

Other cies hbase sae dah ade at 3 012 
Hides and skins (cattle, calf, horse and sheep) ......... 6 658 
HOPS 5 ci.38.06-5.oeceene cB Bear uac gah Pb adel gg blace elaebanesengha Wee 1 625 
Live animals..... 0.0.0.0... ccc cece eee een ee 4 034 
Machinery® 3.0600 cee deka da ocie datit Wee eee eed 4 666 


Meat—Beef and veal ............... 0c ccc eee ee eee 15 679 
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Exports of Principal Commodities by Sea and Air: Values—continued 
000) 


271 


Commodity 


Motor cars and commercial vehicles (a) .............. 
Ores and concentrates—Copper..................... 


FON ok ots A ang cee oeitee ot, 
Lead 5 iio pak cee ebaudhccns 

; FEM sceotalaluet oediae temas 
Tungsten ................... 

Sulphuric acid 2.0.0... eee eee 
TAM OWS sii cnat Bec SePapetvenaenl anecerean Nalsc ope det PSOE anes 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles............. 
Timber—Dressed .......... 0.000. e eects 
Undressed) vii seins tad gewiets Ses eek 
Vegetables, fresh and preserved..................... 
Woodehips sco 85 hsv. ccansinn aot Stioalannedtieds Pea heise 
WO], BfEaSY 22 eee ceedeie akan eyued eng Coe Cae Oa 


Commodities not available for publication (b) ......... 
All other exports 0.0.0.0... ccc cence eee 


(a) Mainly tourist and other motor vehicles exported as personal effects. 
(b) Commodities comprising this item are: aluminium, alumina, beadings and mouldings, paper, hardboard, 
cement, ferro-manganese, silicon-manganese, confectionery, cocoa and chocolate, food beverages, 
paper pulp, metal scrap, calcium carbide, titanium oxides, plywood, rutile, zirconium, particle board, 
asbestos-cement articles, ferro-silicon and for 1976-77, woodchips. 


1974-75 


14 387 
19 297 
35 212 
26 640 
198 716 
28 910 


637 786 


1975-76 


13 568 
23 872 
35 524 
31 232 
244 863 
41 554 


728 251 


1976-77 


36 651 
26 371 
45 025 
16 208 
35 010 
22 333 
7 730 
2 206 
35 811 
15 287 
21 796 
31 128 
n.p. 
33 685 
334 950 
23 636 


859 667 


The next table shows the quantities of the principal commodities exported and has been 
compiled, as far as possible, to match the preceding table of values: 


Exports of Principal Commodities by Sea and Air: Quantities 


Commodity (a) 


Butter (including butter oil) 
ROR CCRE al hs ee ug ony Ol au.bhe oy PEG FeO K oF Regeee 
Fertilisers, manufactured....................2..0-- 
Fish—Abalone 


OUNET 2 lis. duress te pad may 4 ee 
Fruit—Apples (fresh)................. 
Juices and syrups 


st eet 


ame 


3 
9 


2 


Metals, refined—Cadmium....................0005 
ING 52a" ak dene Ven Lema. 

Motor cars and commercial vehicles (b) 

Ores and concentrates—Copper.................... 


° 


n 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
n 
t 


TRON dois. Late aaseiesn ers Steal Pen 000 t 
TBE a Ghee GT SA REAS t 
Winoes ks acer ewe sang hates t 
Tungsten .................. t 
Timber—Dressed .....0..0 0.00. c cee cee ees m 
Undressed site ieiey ea aah odblea ee tuncls m} 
Vegetables—Fresh ..... 06... cece eee eee eee t 
Preserved soi. cea divig otc aes t 
WOOKEMDS occ eud wad lrwe ok bea Nee aacatnaleses “000 t 


Wool, greasy 


- 


Unit of 
quantity 


1974-75 


5 012 
10 386 
23 682 

1 104 

1.020 

1 054 
55 735 

1 832 

9 851 

7 014 

1 408 
16 376 

116 876 
12 935 

3 376 

1019 

1-127 

323 
139 253 
17 956 
81 690 

2 061 
41 974 
13 146 

2 261 
60 985 

152 443 
17 035 
46 743 

2 031 

15 947 


1975-76 1976-77 
9 720 4 363 
9 026 14 552 
35 694 657 
978 872 
$24 711 
715 885 
45 705 24 284 
1 496 989 
8 838 8 413 
8 306 7 729 
918 1 625 

8 612 16 401 
93 467 188 753 
15 324 16 463 
3 969 5 116 
301 293 

1 289 1119 
626 447 

138 243 162 001 
18 553 18 133 
85 530 87 539 
2 025 2 242 
37 311 44 937 
9 340 14 506 
2 708 3 057 

r 88 880 102 987 
149 560 210 240 
r 15 305 12 464 
57 736 75 234 
1 734 n.p. 
17 435 16 204 


(a) Principal commodities not available for publication comprise: aluminium, alumina, hardboard, cement, ferro-manganese, 
silicon-manganese, confectionery, cocoa and chocolate, food beverages, paper-pulp, metal scrap, calcium carbide, 
titanium oxides, plywood, rutile, zirconium, particle board, asbestos-cement articles, ferro-silicon and, for 1976-77, 


woodchips. 


(b) Mainly tourist and other motor vehicles exported as personal effects. 
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Export of Selected Commodities 


The following table shows, in summary form, total exports of some important 
commodities for selected years since 1939-40: 


Exports of Selected Commodities by Sea and Air 


Unit of 1939-40 1949-50 1959-60 1969-70 
quantity 


Commodity 1976-77 


Apples and pears, fresh ... 
Butter (including butter 

Oil) see tea ndyG kes 4 363 
HOPS <.c-6 acer are eee 1 625 
Meat, fresh, chilled or 

TPOZEN. - one sc eee ee 22 951 
Ores and concentrates .... 2 396 
Timber, dressed and 

undressed ............. 313 
Wool, greasy ............ 16 204 
Zinc, refined ............ 162 001 


Apples and pears, fresh ............... 
Butter (including butter oil) ........... 3 851 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen .......... 20 281 
Ores and concentrates—Copper.......: 26 371 
Tron .......... 45 025 
Lead.......... 16 208 
Tin s..2a0ep2 es 35 010 
Textile yarn and fabrics ............... 35 811 
Timber, dressed and undressed......... 37 083 
Wool, greasy ...................0000- 33 685 
Zinc, refined ...................0.005 98 318 


Exports to Principal Overseas Countries 


Details for commodities exported to principal overseas countries are given in the next 
table: ; 


Exports to Principal Overseas Countries 


Quantity Value ($000) 
Unit of 


Commodity 


Abalone ....................0. 1 241 
CHEESE. seers ait Gertes eee 4194 | 6 144 
rs aa concentrates............ 14 280 18 120 
Feeding Stuff for Animals— 

Meat and bone meal........ 191 509 

Milk powder .............. 672 
Hides and skins ................ 1 723 
Iron concentrates .............. 42 872 
Malt extract’... 2.2.0... eee 227 
Meatiz cs ceca ada ser ed ae 3 573 
Milk, dried.................... 240 
Peas, frozen ...............005. 144 
Wool, greasy .................. 2 067 2 489 5 042 
Other fa) a: Sei Coweta a8 ayaceracerete - - 67 573 


148 191 


Se ee ed ed NE 
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Exports to Principal Overseas Countries—continued 


Quantity Value ($7000) 
Commodity Unit of 


UnrtepD STATES OF AMERICA 


7 


Tron concentrates 
Lead concentrates 
Qi SO OdS fia de ter shede bhukh en 
Rock lobster ........0........8. 
Wheat gluten ..........0......., 
Wool, greasy ............. 00.000. 


OA RA me 


Apples, fresh 0.0... cece cee eee 210 
Cement, portland 1125 
ANC ass aseeini sia eset teon tenn sev ahceeee pn cies Oakes 13 683 


Feeding-stuff for animals 
Paper: s.cas.canet onan hears Sa 1 064 
Tin concentrates . Beas ce 


Apples, fresh... .02.2e.ceesceeae dies 


Hides and skins 178 
HOPS ja sch ybes cays eeegd oh este, Sogstoe ae el § 189 
Me atigiica cin 26 tng Ad Meng eeeeseaetet 632 
ONIONS oes os ee Sa saan eels hie 221 
Tin concentrates 4 237 


Wool, greasy . . 
Zi 


(a) Includes item(s) for which details are not available for separate publication. 


Total Imports and Exports, Tasmania 1966-67—1976-77 


1000 


900 Exports 900 


fmports 


$m 500 500 $m 


1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73. 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
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RETAIL TRADE IN TASMANIA 


Censuses of Retail Establishments 


Historical 


Before the Integrated Economic Censuses of 1968-69, retail censuses were undertaken 
for years ended 30 June 1948, 1949, 1953, 1957 and 1962. Census information collected was 
extensive. Details are available for statistical divisions, local government areas and special 
statistical retail areas. 


In 1968-69 simultaneous economic censuses for five sectors were undertaken: retailing; 
manufacturing; mining; wholesaling; and electricity and gas. Results of these censuses appear 
in the section ‘Integrated Economic Censuses’ in Chapter 18 together with definitions of 
concepts and terms used. 


Retail Census—1973-74 


A retail census was conducted covering trading in 1973-74 but there were no data items 
collected for purchases, stocks or capital expenditure (as there had been in the 1968-69 
census). Certain types of establishment were excluded: bread and milk vendors; footwear 
repairers; motion picture theatres; and laundries and dry cleaners. The aim was to provide an 
up-to-date framework for the quarterly retail surveys; therefore the types of establishment 
included and the financial data collected were limited to this rather narrow purpose. The 
following table gives results for Tasmania of the 1973-74 retail census. Direct comparisons 
with the results of previous censuses cannot be made because of changes in the scope of the 
census. 


Census of Retail and Selected Service Establishments, 1973-74 
Summary of Operations by Industry Group 


Establish- 
ments Persons employed (b) Wages 
Industry group code operating and 


Department, variety and general 
stores 
Food stores ............2.-..0-006. 
Clothing, fabric and furniture stores 
Household appliances and hardware 
stores 


ers 


646 773 


836 2 943 4 240 7 183 


4703 | 13451 | 14506 | 27 957 
(a) Australian Standard Industrial Classification. 


(b) At last pay day in June; includes working proprietors and unpaid helpers working at least 15 hours during 
the week. : 


MENUS: 9 ios estes fed ees ead 8 


A modern pea pod picker 


[Edgell Division of Petersville Ltd.] 


Filling sliced green beans into 
cans 


‘\ il == 


The John Williams at Franklin Wharf, Hobart Town, 1869 [By courtesy of the Archives Office of Tasmania] 
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Census of Retail and Selected Service Establishments, 1973-74 
Summary of Operations by Industry Group—continued 


Retail Whole- Other 
Industry group sales (c) ang ey 2 Turnover 


Department, variety and general stores.............. 59-3 
Food stores 0.0.0... c cece e eee eens 139-2 
Clothing, fabric and furniture stores ................ 65-1 


Household appliances and hardware stores 3 . 
Motor vehicle, petrol and tyre retailers.............. : . 21- 
Other retailers 0.60 


Bie OOO Or 
BHS]| WwW] &AISHAOAX 


J 
° 
Ss 
2 
a 
oO 
s 
B. 
oO 
n 
4 
pp 
sz 
= 
> 
3 
oO 
3 
= 
n 

i: 


Restaurants and licensed hotels 
Licensed clubs .............0 0.00. c cece eee c eee es 


NY N 
Ol] ven 


wn 
pea fe 
ol] a 


(c) Components of turnover in the last column. 


In the next table, details are given of establishment, persons employed and value of retail 
sales by statistical divisions: 


Number of Retail and Selected Service Establishments, Persons Employed and Value of Retail 
Sales by Statistical Division, 1973-74 


Value of 
retail sales 


Retail and 
selected service 
establishments 


Persons 


Statistical division or sub-division employed (a) 


Tamar 139 779 


10 420 
150 199 


Mersey-Lyell— 
North-Western 
Western 


120 140 
10 900 


spas ott stantarn ene cha anates on tonne batten ree abe 221 225 
AMIE RE Beaten oh AY a ays Berg Bea ane Protest 121 388 


(a) At last pay day in June; includes working proprietors and unpaid helpers working at least 15 hours during 
the week. 


(b) These figures refer to the total value of all commodities sold retail by all retail establishments and similar 
sales by selected service establishments. 


Sales by Commodity: Classifications by industry or by region of the sales of commodities 
shown in the next table are available from the Bureau. 
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Number of Retail and Selected Service Establishments Reporting Retail Sales, and Value of 


Sales by Commodity Item, 1973-74 


Proportion of 


Commodity item total sales 


no. per cent 
GTOCENES 3:5. fonts dees Hee tel Cane ge eae ds 11-94 
Freshimeat:* 3. ojeisccvraghe a wi adalentily  tidgiadibans 4-90 
Confectionery, ice cream, soft drinks, etc....... 2:73 
Other food (a)... 0... cee eens 3-98 
Beer, wine and spirits............ 0.00 ce cece 8-95 
Cigarettes and other tobacco products.......... 2-97 
Clothing and drapery ...................0005. 12-31 
Footwear 2.0.0... ccc cnc eens 1.94 | 
Domestic hardware (b) ................2.005 2-69 
Radios, television sets, musical instruments, etc, ae 
O) sveccauade a cies be ead wtiew-de eats bacon : 

Household electrical appliances (d)............ 2-53 
Furniture (€) 0.0.0... eee Sy 2-15 
Floor coverings (f) ............ 2.20 ee eee eee 1-86 
Cosmetics, perfumes, toilet preparations ....... 1-80 
Prescription and patent medicines (g) .......... 1-97 
Newspapers, books and stationery............. 2-46 
Goods not elsewhere classified (h)......-...... 2-89 
New motor vehicles, new and used motor cycles, 

CLC a (Dereall sedan ia Gis aoe olan, Mw wae BONS 11-50 


rr aera er a er ae) 


(a) Includes fresh fruit and vegetables, bread, cakes and pastry, fish (fresh or cooked), chips, hamburgers and 
cooked chicken. 

(b) Includes china;-glassware, jewellery, watches and clocks and garden equipment but excludes basic building 
materials, builders’ hardware and supplies such as tools of trade, paint, etc. 

(c) Includes radiograms, tape recorders, records, sheet music, etc. 


(d) Includes domestic refrigerators and freezers, washing machines, stoves, household heating appliances, . 


bottled liquid petroleum gas, etc. 

(e) Includes mattresses, ‘blinds, etc. and installation and repairs. 

Y) Includes carpets, lino, etc. and laying of floor coverings. 

§) Includes. therapeutic appliances. 

(h) Includes photographic equipment and supplies, sporting goods, bicycles, toys, antiques, disposal and 
secondhand goods, cut flowers, garden seeds, shrubs, travel goods and brief cases, etc. 

(i) Includes new and used boats and caravans. 


Quarterly Estimates of Value of Retail Sales 


Each quarter, returns of retail sales are collected from a sample of all retail businesses 
recorded in the most recent census of retail establishments. The sample selected represents 
the field covered by the census. This sample is varied annually to make provision for ‘new’ 
establishments opening up, ‘old’ establishments closing down and ‘old’ establishments 
changing type. (‘Old’, in this context relates to business as recorded at the most recent census 


of retail establishments.) 

Retail sales relate principally to sales to the final consumer of new and used goods for 
personal and household purposes. The survey is intended primarily as an indicator of such 
sales. 


Retail Sales of Goods, Tasmania 
The following ‘table sets out details of estimated value of retail sales, by commodity 
groups, for recent periods: : 
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Estimated Value of Retail Sales of Goods by Commodity Groups (a) 


Six months ended 
December 1977 


Proportion 


1976-77 


Commodity group 


Proportion 
of total 


Groceries i: 52g hibaw oend Si guenanbe eae ladedl 59-3 17-1 
Butchers’ meat ........... 0.00.00 cee cee cece ee ee 18-4 5:3 
Other foods: .... ecu cece ce cd nev ewtnnceecved 31-9 9:2 
Beer, wine and spirits............0. 0.000000. 0 ce eee 44-5 12:8 
Clothing and drapery .....0.............0. 00000008 59-9 17-2 
Footwear? a2) f bosuis bce educa sweatin wan agsiate etd 8-5 2-4 
Domestic hardware, china and glassware 5-4 4-4 
Electrical goods. ......0.0 00... c ccc cece ee eee 8-8 8-3 
FUIMIture. ih. d eee os Cavose ean wn siaaoGea ne eels 9-9 5-7 
Chemists’ goods ............. 0. ccc ccc eee eee 75 5:0 
Newspapers, books, stationery, etc.................. . 45 
Other goods (b)... 0.6... cece eee 8-0 

Totali(b):.cntiencenake caer cen eteda be 00:0 


(a) Based on sample from the 1973-74 Retail Census. 
(b) Excluding motor vehicles, parts, petrol, etc. 


Retail Sales of Goods, Australia 


The following table gives details of the estimated value of retail sales of goods for recent 
years and quarters for Australia at current (actual prices paid) and constant (average 1974-75) 
prices. The constant prices series is derived from the original series by using specially 
constructed price indexes for the various commodity groups. This eliminates the direct effects 
of price changes. 


Estimated Value of Retail Sales of Goods: Australia (a) 
($ million) 


Food and drink Other (b) Total (b) 


Current |Constant | Current {Constant} Current | Constant 
prices (c)|prices (d)iprices (c)iprices (d)}prices (c)iprices (d) 


GEMS VMINADA pace EMAL EA Batentheon eral 7 621-0 {10 382-3 19 045-2 |16 768-2 
VT G77 sicessiasty thtet on Sey oo 4, Sead sy secaneraenve oo 7917-4 {11 472-2 21 375-8 |17 084-1 


Year or 
quarter 


1976-77— 
September 4 189-2 
December 4 842-8 
March? 2 fas etic wis oadoingte oS eenealb Roe destin 3 932:1 
TUNG wept veete a eattohauctuns Gea noah caer 4 150-0 
1977-78 — 
September 4 140-3 
December 


(a) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 
(b) Excludes motor vehicles, parts, petrol, etc. 

(c) Original prices. 

(d) Average 1974-75 prices—see text preceding table. 


Household Expenditure 

The section ‘Household Expenditure Survey’ in Chapter 18 includes details relating to 
household expenditure in Tasmania (dissected by type of payment and weekly household 
income group) for 1975-76. 
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Further References 


ABS publications produced by the Tasmanian office 


Overseas Trade, Tasmania (5409.6) (annual, 1977-78 released 22-9-78, 4pp.). : 
Retail and Selected Services Establishments, Tasmania (8601.6) (irregular, 1973-74 released 2-10-78, 32pp.). 


ABS publications produced by the Canberra office 

Ores yraees Australia-Exports (Preliminary) (5407.0) (annual, 1976-77 issue released in February, 1978, 
pp.). ; 

ee A aie Australia-Imports (Preliminary) (5408.0) (annual, 1976-77 issue released in February, 1978, 
PP.). 

Exports, Australia (4060) roe June 1978 issue released 28-9-78, are. 

Imports, Australia (5406.0) (monthly, June 1978 issue released 27-9-78, 23pp. 

Census of Retail Establishments and Selected Service Establishments (Preliminary) (irregular, 1973-74 

released 3-7-78, 2pp.). 


Chapter 11 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


PORT AUTHORITIES 


Introduction 


Tasmania has a number of ports capable of accommodating overseas vessels; they are 
sited on the Derwent and Huon Rivers in the south (Hobart and Port Huon); in Spring Bay on 
the east coast; on the River Tamar in the north (Inspection Head, Long Reach and Bell Bay); 
on the Mersey River (Devonport), in Emu Bay (Burnie) and at Port Latta, all in the north- 
west. All these ports provide depths of approximately 9 metres or more of water at berths; 
Port Latta provides a depth of 16 metres nearly one and a half kilometres off-shore. 


Interstate and intrastate trade passes through the main ports and operates as well through 
Pana Strahan, Stanley, Ulverstone, Currie (on King Island) and Lady Barron (on Flinders 
sland). 


This section deals primarily with the authorities which control the harbours but a brief 
description is given of the main ports. 


Port of Hobart 
Location 


The approach to the Derwent and the Port of Hobart is made through a very wide strait 
between Cape Queen Elizabeth (Bruny Island) and Cape Raoul (Tasman Peninsula), 
approximately 50 kilometres south-east of the city. The mouth of the Derwent, five and a half 
kilometres wide, lies 19 kilometres south-east of the port which is built upstream on the 
western bank in a U-shaped cove; the opposite bank lies two and a half kilometres away to the 
east. The shores of the Derwent and the arms of the cove act as natural breakwaters. 


Description 


The present main port is situated in the Sullivan’s Cove area, being U-shaped with 610 
metres separating the southern and northern arms. The southern area is devoted to Princes 
Wharf with berths numbered one to four. Between Numbers 1 and 2 is Princes Intermediate, 
the bulk grain berth. The centre of the cove contains Elizabeth Street Pier and Kings Pier, 
while the northern area is made up of Macquarie Berths No. 1, 2 and 3. Turning up river from 
the outer end of Macquarie Berth No. 3, the area known as Macquarie Point has been 
developed to provide the port with two additional roll-on roll-off berths and one 
container/general cargo berth. The two roll-on roll-off berths are operated by the Union 
Steamship Company’s ‘Seaway’ interstate service, connecting Hobart with Melbourne and 
Sydney. The third new berth is 224 metres long and is capable of accommodating the largest 
general cargo carriers in service. Adjacent to these new berths is 8-4 hectares of sealed cargo 
area, two large all weather cargo sheds, a dual rail spur connecting into the State’s main rail 
system and adequate holding points for refrigerated containers. 

The most striking feature of the Port of Hobart is the ease with which large vessels can be 
brought to berth. Tides present no problem, the maximum rise and fall being 1:37 metres 
(average approximately 0-61 mete): and dredging of approach channels has never been 
necessary. 
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Subsidiary Ports . 


In addition to the main port in the heart of the city, there are a number of subsidiary 
outlets serving the south of the State. Port Huon wharf, located on the west bank of the Huon 
River near Geeveston, is in the centre of the principal orcharding area and used mainly for 
fruit exports. Also based on the Huon River (at Hospital Bay) is the A.P.M. Ltd private 
wharf (for export of paper pulp). At the Port of Spring Bay, near Triabunna on the east coast, 
accommodation has been provided for bulk carriers loading woodchips for Japan. In the 
Derwent itself, four kilometres upstream from the main port, is a tanker berth at Selfs Point 
where bulk petrol and oil are stored; tankers pass under the 47-metre high navigation span of 
the Tasman Bridge on their way to Selfs Point. 


The Selfs Point area has been developed as a petroleum products storage area and has 
replaced the Macquarie Wharf facilities as Hobart’s petroleum installation. One and a half 
kilometres upstream from Selfs Point is the Electrolytic Zinc Company Ltd private wharf at 
Risdon. At Boyer, located nearly 32 kilometres upstream from the main port, is the 
Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd plant. Newsprint is ferried to the main port by barge. 


Administration 


The Marine Board of Hobart is the authority controlling the main ports of Hobart, Port 
Huon and the Port of Spring Bay. When the Marine Board of Strahan ceased to function on 
30 September 1970, Parliament extended the responsibilities of the Marine Board of Hobart 
to cover the control and operation of the Port of Strahan. The Board’s jurisdiction covers the 
hae oe and east coasts of Tasmania between the parallel of 41'2° south latitude and Cape 

ortland. 


Port of Launceston 


Location 


The Port of Launceston is situated on the River Tamar, which originates at the 
confluence of the North Esk and South Esk Rivers at the City of Launceston and flows 60 
kilometres to Bass Strait where deep water and broad expanses of river provide a valuable 
natural harbour. In this area, encompassing Bell Bay, Inspection Head and Long Reach, are 
located the major activities of the Port of Launceston. A tidal range of between three and 3-6 
metres creates strong tidal currents, which by natural scour eliminate the need for any 
maintenance dredging in the lower reaches of the river. 


Because extensive areas of deep water frontage are available, the development of the 
port is decentralised with the main operations located as follows: 


(i) Bell Bay: Wharves include two tanker berths, a general cargo and bulk berth, a 
passenger berth, roll-on roll-off facilities and a special bulk berth serving Comalco 
Aluminium Ltd. One roll-on roll-off berth serves Australian National Line vessels 
and a common-user roll-on roll-off berth is also available. Large modern cold 
store facilities are also provided. The Bell Bay site is on the eastern shore, some 13 
kilometres upstream from the mouth of the Tamar. The Bell Bay and Long Reach 
areas are linked to the railway system. 

(ii) Long Reach: Port facilities have been developed upstream from Bell Bay, the main 
function being export of woodchips from adjacent plants. 

(iii) Inspection Head: Overseas berths are situated on the western bank, opposite Bell 
Bay, for shipment of fruit, frozen meat and general cargo. Large cool storage and 
freezer facilities are provided as well as bulk storage and special loading facilities 
for tallow. 

(iv) Kings Wharf, Launceston: Berths for interstate and intrastate trade; facilities also 
include a graving dock and fitting-out berths for small ship docking and repair. 


Description 


All berths and facilities now in service in the port have been constructed since about 1950 
and are, therefore, of modern standard. 

Channel and lighting improvements in the lower reaches have been carried out over 
recent years, permitting vessels drawing up to 11-1 metres to work the river for 16 kilometres 
from Bass Strait to the site of the new woodchip berths in Long Reach. The channel 
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improvement works have been designed to provide for the rapidly growing industrial complex 
at Bell Bay which is creating an ever increasing demand for large bulk carriers. 


Administration 


The port is administered by the Port of Launceston Authority whose jurisdiction covers 
the full length of the River Tamar, together with the northern coastline westward to Badger 
Head and eastward to Cape Portland. 


Port of Devonport 


Location 


The Port of Devonport is situated on the Mersey River within two kilometres of the 
coast. The entrance is sheltered by Mersey Bluff on the west and by a retaining wall extending 
over half a kilometre northward from the eastern shore of the river. The river was always a 
natural harbour for small craft and its development as a major port by extensive dredging and 
engineering works has resulted in a secure harbour for large ships. 


Description 


The main harbour is formed around two turning basins, each 259 metres in diameter with 
wharves on both banks providing 1 067 lineal metres of berthage. 


The western bank contains four overseas and interstate berths and one specialised cattle 
jetty. These berths are provided with storage sheds, oil pipelines, wheat silos, bulk cement 
silos and bulk tallow siios, as well as one of the largest and most modern cold storage facilities 
in the State. Provision has also been made for the handling of bulk commodities and heavy 
lifts while all berths are connected to the railway network. 


Two terminals for roll-on roll-off and container cargo are located on the eastern bank; 
one is leased to the Australian National Line and the other is a common-user facility. Both are 
equipped with stern loading ramps and cranes for lift-on lift-off cargo. Extensive vehicle 
marshalling and cargo assembly areas are provided, with land available for expansion. 
Approximately 115 000 passengers pass through the No. 1 Terminal each year. In July 1972 
the Empress of Australia replaced the Princess of Tasmania on the passenger run to and from 
Melbourne. The A.N.L. vessels Melbourne Trader, Sydney Trader, Brisbane Trader, and 
Townsville Trader maintain a regular cargo service from both terminals. 


A 30-tonne portal travelling crane at No. 2 Berth is capable of handling all types of cargo 
units. For the speedy handling of bulk cargoes a 14-tonne grab and 40-tonne capacity hopper 
are available as auxiliaries to the crane. A 30-tonne portainer crane operates at No. | Berth. 
Further extensions of port facilities will depend on proposed expansion by major industries in 
the area. 


Port of Burnie 


Location 


The ports of Hobart, Launceston and Devonport all lie within the shelter of rivers but the 
Port of Burnie, on Emu Bay, was built out into the open sea in the lee of Blackmans Point. 
Protection from the potentially rough seas of Bass Strait is afforded by two large breakwaters. 
_ Burnie is a deep-water port with no tidal restrictions, except occasionally for the larger 
vessels, and is virtually fog-free. It is in operation 24 hours every day, and vessels can be at full 
speed 20 minutes after departure. All wharves are connected to the State railway system. 


Description 


The shelter necessary for all-weather use of the port is provided by a 380-metre 
breakwater extending from Blackmans Point in a south-easterly direction. The wharves are 
thus protected by the point and by the breakwater from swells coming in from the west or 
north, the two quarters from which heavy seas are feared. Ocean Wharf is constructed 
immediately in the lee of the breakwater, the two structures appearing as one. Other berths 
are provided by piers parallel to the breakwater but lying further south. 

An island breakwater sited north-east from the end of Ocean Wharf and consisting of 
concrete caissons 488 metres long, is orientated south-east and is calculated to give ample 
protection for up to 610 metres of berthage south of existing piers. An interesting feature is 
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the use of the lee of the island breakwater for a tanker berth for both petroleum and sulphuric 
acid, the fuel being pumped to the land along a submarine pipe, and the sulphuric acid 
pumped to the berth over a bridge spanning the gap between the two breakwaters. 


A modern passenger and roll-on roll-off cargo terminal handles 640 000 tonnes of general 
cargo shipped annually by Australian National Line vessels servicing Melbourne, Sydney and 
Queensland ports. The terminal is equipped with a 40-tonne portal crane plus a 25-tonne 
auxiliary hoist. A further roll-on roll-off berth at North McGaw pier handles general cargo for 
the Adelaide service. 


Burnie has six other berths in regular use. Ocean Wharf, North McGaw and North Jones 
Pier (old) are conventional berths used for general cargo and the handling of L.A.S.H. 
barges. South McGaw Pier is used primarily for inward bulk cargoes such as ilmenite and clay 
and is equipped with one 12-tonne and one 14-tonne crane. New Jones Pier North is a bulk 
cargo berth, capable of handling vessels up to 240 metres in length and 10-0 metres draft. It is 
traversed by a conveyor loader, owned by the Emu Bay Railway Company Ltd, with a loading 
rate of 1 270 tonnes per hour. It handles zinc, lead and copper concentrates from the west 
coast mines, and calcines from the Wivenhoe Acid Plant. New Jones Pier South is the port’s 
major general cargo berth, used by quarter ramp R.O.R.O. vessels, L.A.S.H. vessels of up to 
250 metres length and 9-8 metres draft, and cellular container vessels. It has two large transit 
sheds, incorporating a cool store. Adjacent to this berth is a container compound with a 
capacity of 250 standard ‘T.E.’ units of which 96 may be reefer. There is additional storage 
area close by for a further 250 units, and also a bulk tallow installation servicing both North 
and South berths. 


Circular Head (Port Latta) 

A deep-water offshore terminal, capable of accommodating bulk ore carriers, has been 
constructed at Port Latta for the export of iron ore pellets to Japan. The loading facility 
consists of a 1-2 metre wide conveyor belt which carries pellets to two swivel loaders located 
1-6 kilometres offshore. Vessels moor in 15-8 metres of water to take on pellets, the system 
having a discharge capacity of about 3 050 tonnes per hour. 


Constitution of Port Authorities 


Election of Wardens 


‘ The present system of choosing port authority wardens is summarised in the following 
table: 


Port Authorities: Election of Wardens 


Number of 


Authority wardens 


System of election of wardens 


Hobart Marine Board................. Special electorate of ship-owners, importers 
and exporters 

Electors of Launceston, Beaconsfield and George 
Town as for local government elections 


Port of Launceston Authority .......... 


Burnie Marine Board................. 
Devonport Marine Board ............. 
Circular Head Marine Board........... 
King Island Marine Board ............. 
Flinders Island Marine Board .......... Municipal electors 


Municipal electors within proclaimed areas 


Boards of Hobart and Launceston 


The wardens of the Hobart Marine Board are elected by a special electorate of ship- 
owners, importers and exporters. The number of votes that each importer and exporter may 
exercise is proportional to the value of goods he imports or exports, while ship-owners’ voting 
rights are proportional to the tonnage of their vessels. Three wardens retire each year; the 
Master Warden is elected by Board members. 

In the case of the Port of Launceston Authority, marine board electors are those 
qualified to vote at elections for aldermen of the City of Launceston or for councillors of the 
municipalities of Beaconsfield and George Town. 
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Navigation and Survey Authority of Tasmania 


The Authority was constituted in 1963 to implement sections of the Marine Act 1921 
relating to the safety of life and property at sea. Member marine boards contribute equally to 
the costs of running the Authority; the income is derived from survey and service fees. 


Finances of Port Authorities 


The following table gives details of revenue and expenditure for each port authority in 
1976-77: 


Port Authorities 


Receipts and Expenditure: All Funds, 1976-77 
($7000) 


Authority 


Laun- | Devon- oe King py ; 
ceston port Head | [sland | jotand 


REVENUE FUNDS 
31 
5 
1 


Particulars 


Hobart Total 


Receipts— 
Wharfage charges.... 
Other service charges. 
Plant hire ........... 
Government grants .. 
Other (a)........... 


1366 | 1648 95 91 
610 539 85 9 
189 426 17 4 
100 148 2 9 


Total...0......... 3976 | 5688 | 2265| 2761 37 
Payments (b)— 
Administration ........ 1 2 000 
Debt charges— 
Interest............. 11 2 792 
Redemption and 
sinking fund con- 
tributions ......... 362 39 6 4 1 939 
Works and services ..... 963 788 50 61 28 6 022 
Other ................ 54 88 10 17 5 1 623 
shaeudeh ees: 4347 | 5059] 2222] 2376] 195] 128] 49 | 
LOAN FUNDS 


Receipts, loan raisings, etc 
Payments (c) ............ 


(a) Includes interest receipts, sundry licences, fines and discounts received. 
(b) Excludes amounts applied from reserves for capital purposes. 
(c) Includes amounts applied from reserves for capital purposes. 


The principal sources of revenue of the port authorities are shipping tonnage rates and 
import and export wharfage rates; other sources are charges for pilotage services and the 
hiring of equipment. Expenditure is summarised under the heading ‘works and services’ which 
includes the provision of ordinary port services (e.g. pilotage, tug assistance, etc.), the 
maintenance of the port (e.g. dredging, etc.) and the improvement of the port (e.g. new 
wharves, new berths, etc.). To raise the additional funds required to finance port 
improvements, the authorities borrow money subject to State Treasury approval, the 
Treasury acting on behalf of the Australian Loan Council. 
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The next table summarises the transactions of all port authorities for recent years: 


Port Authorities 
Receipts and Expenditure: Summary 
($7000) 


Particulars [1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 


REVENUE FUNDS 


Receipts— 
Wharfage charges ...............0...04. 
Other service charges ................... 
Plant Wire 2.0.6 ee eee hee case seenee wae 
Government grants..................... 
Other (@) ..... 6. eee eee eee eee 


Payments (b)— 
Administration ....................005. 
Debt charges— 
TOteKest fies niet oe ee San Mowe batole tees 
Redemption and sinking fund contribu 
TIONS seins adiareed 5 Sha share hoteles betes, 


LOAN FUNDS 


Receipts— 


Loan raisings ..............0c0ceeeeeees 3455 | 3061 | 2930 | 3835 | 3875 
OMiers 60 cmdndd ooh meee 2 6 285 199 293 
TOL iss orate sab cuales 3 457 3215 | 4034 


Payments (c) .......... 000s cece cece 


(a) Includes interest receipts, sundry licences, fines and discounts received. 
(b) Excludes amounts applied from reserves for capital purposes. 
(c) Includes amounts applied from reserves for capital purposes. 


The following table gives the loan debts of port authorities at the end of each financial 
year for recent years: 


Port Authorities 
Loan Debt of Principal Authorities at End of Year 
($7000) 


Authority 


(a) Comprised: Circular Head, $1 077 000; Flinders Island, $176 000; King Island, $86 000. 


The next table summarises annual borrowings, aggregate debt and the provision for loan 
redemption for recent years: 
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Port Authorities 


Loan Raisings, Loan Debt and Provisions for Redemption 
($7000) 


1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


Particulars 


Loan raisings during year (a)........ 


Loan debt at 30 June............... 
Provisions for loan redemption 
at 30 June (b)... 6c 1 733 


@ No loans were raised from the State Government during the period covered by the table. 
(b) Balance of sinking funds and loan redemption provision accounts at end of year. 


SHIPPING AT TASMANIAN PORTS 


System of Record 


The shipping statistics contained in this section were compiled on a new basis from 1 July 
1966 and are not fully comparable with statistics published for previous periods. Prior to this 
date shipping statistics were compiled from details assembled and supplied by the Department 
of Customs and Excise and by State port authorities. Since 1966-67 Tasmanian shipping 
Statistics have been compiled from details submitted by shipping companies or their 
representatives, through the Australian Bureau of Customs, for each arrival and each 
departure of a vessel. Not all vessels which arrived at, and departed from, ports in Tasmania 
are included in the new series of shipping statistics; the following are now excluded: 


(i) naval vessels; 

(ii) yachts and other craft used for pleasure; 

(iii) foreign fishing vessels that neither load nor discharge cargo; 

(iv) Australian-registered fishing vessels operating from Tasmanian ports; 
(v) geographical, seismic and oceanographic survey vessels; 

(vi) offshore oil drilling rigs and vessels servicing them; and 
(vii) vessels of 200 registered net tons and under. 


Movements of Vessels 

The inward and outward movements of vessels using Tasmanian ports were classified 
according to type of voyage and not according to the type of vessel prior to 1969-70. Each 
movement of a vessel was allocated to one of the following: 


(i) overseas direct; 

(ii) overseas via other state; 

(iii) interstate direct; 

(iv) overseas via port in Tasmania; 

(v) interstate via port in Tasmania; and 

(vi) intrastate. 

Addition of the first three classifications (overseas and interstate movements) gives an 

unduplicated total for Tasmania. The inclusion of the other three classifications (intrastate or 


coastal movements) must be taken into account to reflect the volume of shipping arriving at, 
or departing from, individual ports in Tasmania. 
However, in 1969-70, it was decided that classification by type of voyage alone was 
unsatisfactory in two particular categories, namely: 
(ii) overseas via other state; and 
(iii) interstate direct. 
While vessels confining their operations to Australian waters could never be associated 
with category (ii), it was nevertheless possible for vessels engaged in overseas voyages to 
undertake movements classified under category (iii). For example, a ship bound for the U.K. 


could be sailing Sydney-Hobart-Melbourne-London. The arrival in Hobart under the pre- 
1969-70 classification, could be called ‘interstate direct’ as would the arrival in Melbourne. 
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For 1969-70 and following years, the classification has been varied so that categories (ii) 
and (iii) are based on the type of vessel, not on the type of movement. Thus, in terms of the 
previous example, the U.K.-bound ship’s arrival both in Hobart and Melbourne would be 
classified ‘overseas via other state’, and not ‘interstate direct’. 


Tonnage of Vessels 

Statistics of vessels are compiled in terms of registered net tonnage. This is an 
international unit of measurement of a vessel’s carrying capacity. (There is no recognised 
equivalent of net tonnage in the metric system.) Net tonnage is expressed in units of 100 cubic 
feet (2-8 cubic metres) (i.e. 100 cubic feet equals 1 net ton) and it represents the volume of 
enclosed space which can be utilised for cargo or passengers. 


Overseas and Interstate Shipping 


Vessels Entered Tasmanian Ports 


The classification ‘overseas’ in the following table is now much more meaningful since, 
from 1969-70, the category ‘interstate direct’ is not used to describe movements of ships 
engaged in overseas travel voyaging from one Australian state to another; the category now 
used is ‘overseas via other state’. The details are also restricted to entries classified as overseas 
and interstate movements and in each case the figures are. lower than those shown in a later 
table which includes intrastate movements. 


Vessels Entered Ports in Tasmania (a), 1976-77 


7 
Interstate direct Total vessels 
| Direct Via other state entered 


No. Net tons Net tons} No. Net tons No. Net tons 
(7000) (7000) (7000) 
50 
15 47 


Port of entry 


(7000) 


Hobart ................. 501 209 
Burnie.............2.... 63 
CUITIE ehh cs hee - - - 
Devonport .............. 5 11 15 
Lady Barron ............ ae = = 
Launceston ............. 56 61 224 
Stanley ................. 3 


31 35 87 35 
oo 3 


(a) Excludes intrastate shipping. 


ae [35 [i 


The next table gives a six-year summary: 


Shipping: Overseas and Interstate (a), Summary 
Vessels Entered Ports in Tasmania 


Overseas 


Total vessels 
entered 


Interstate direct 


Via other state 


Year 
Net tons 
(7000) 


(a) Excludes intrastate shipping. 


The following table has been compiled to show the country of registration of vessels 
entering all ports in Tasmania. The number of vessels and net tonnage figures shown in this 
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table cannot be added to arrive at a State total as some vessels may have called at two or more 
ports within the State during the same voyage and are therefore subject to double, triple, etc., 
counting. 


Country of Registration of Vessels Entered Tasmanian Ports: Overseas, Interstate and Intrastate 


Vessels entered Tasmanian ports 


Country of registration 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 


- - - - 1 


Algeria .... 0.0... ccc cece ee eee 11 862 
Argentina... 0.0.0... ccc eee eee ae 
Australia ....... 0... cece eee eee 3 858 878 
Belgium-Luxembourg ............. 2 = = 
Bermuda .................0000 eee - a 1 24 041 
Brazil. sgchol out 5 cue su iicney genes - 1 2 12 175 
Canada oo cca tpcegs ORES oI a - 1 12 205 
China—Taiwan Prov. only ......... = a 1 12 091 
GYPIUS 226864. ek eee Gees = - 1 1 939 
Denmark .............. 0 cece neces 11 6 7 24 837 
Finland i540 Saas ov ncaae abet = - 1 10 468 
Germany, Fed. Repub. of .......... 11 9 8 59 305 
Gree CO? secs cia wid kta ek ise eathap ove 19 | 211 169 13 20 172 170 
Hong Kong ...................055 - a 1 2 14 610 
Tinta v6. dep cob cache Belay Scare teas eee 8 4 9 69 447 
Indonesia ................00.0 eee 2 1 = = 
Usted x2 ici-n a's eatavattca e's $084 at healt 1 2; - ae 
Tally s\i0 ce. diueie 3 vay G8, a hearah beers 8 2 - ie 
Japan eo ee edsed tas oo weeet 58 66 | 990 283 76 |1 211 083 
Korea, Republicof................ 1 - = = = 
Pabetia’ e322 ine k ie Senos ee 49 49 | 820733 42 | 647512 
Maldives, Republicof ............. = 3 3 251 - - 
Morocco .... 0... eee ees 2 1 = = = 
Nauru 2si..6e 42 cr get 8 Sidhe aay ees 4 = = 
Netherlands ...................... 79 576 70 506 
New Zealand ..................... 24 882 25 565 
NOrwayscuvnees eis aise adele cdietee 205 680 157 257 
Panama............. 00. .e cece eee 493 598 401 133 612 876 
Papua New Guinea................ - = 360 
Poland 2's feds Wega G aie es, b Ssccron ee 39 182 47 653 37 317 
Singapore................ eee eee 61 466 63 855 47 223 
Spall e. cecaaes saree wee we 11 348 i x 
Sweden ne oe sited sag aseiewiciy iden 53 662 52 453 83 268 
TONGA odes alte pedracn sd Petes Bess ote 4 380 7 733 8 696 
United Kingdom .................. 736 854 616 481 518 099 
United States of America........... 470 678 426 472 332 942 
US SOR sib eee atiesse gts tee denied $4 48 473 $5 908 21 559 
Yugoslavia ................00. 000s 12 972 23 172 22 590 


The next table shows the number and net tonnage of vessels which entered individual 
Tasmanian ports during 1976-77. The names of ports in this table refer to the cities or towns in 
which the controlling port authorities are located: 

(i) ‘Hobart’ includes Port Huon, Port of Spring Bay and Strahan; 

(ii) ‘Launceston’ includes Bell Bay, Long Reach and Inspection Head; 
Ny ‘Devonport’ includes Ulverstone; 

iv) ‘Stanley’ includes Port Latta; 

(v) ‘Currie’ includes Naracoopa and Grassy; and 

(vi) ‘Lady Barron’ includes Whitemark. 

A State total of number of vessels entered and their net tonnage cannot be obtained from 
the next table by adding the port totals since vessels falling within the categories ‘overseas via 
other Tasmanian port’, ‘interstate via other Tasmanian port’ and ‘intrastate’ will be counted at 
each port of entry as a ‘vessel entered’. 
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Shipping: Overseas, Interstate and Intrastate Vessels Entered Tasmanian Ports, 1976-77 
Vessels entered 
type of service (b) 


Hobart— 
Overseas direct ................0005 27 156 912 500 512 
Overseas via other state ............ 188 534 580 618 524 
Overseas via other Tasmanian port .. 14 87.239 100 087 
Interstate direct..........0........ 80 274 775 346 111 
Interstate via other Tasmanian port . . 1 11 178 11 178 
Intrastate ............. 2... eee 11 59 884 64 402 
Total Hobart ................. 1 640 814 
Burnie— 
Overseas direct ................... 47 201 
Overseas via other state ............ 590 787 
Overseas via other Tasmanian port .. 107 624 
Interstate direct ................... 688 354 
Interstate via other Tasmanian port .. 164 833 
Intrastate ..... 2 eee 89 120 
Total Burnie.................. 1 687 919 
Devonport— 
Overseas direct ................0.. 2 10 740 
Overseas via other state ............ 8 46 071 66 341 
Overseas via other Tasmanian port .. = = 2 953 
Interstate direct ............0...... 301 | 1010 425 1 099 527 
Interstate via other Tasmanian port .. 8 122 503 122 503 
Intrastate... 00. 9 766 9 766 
Total Devonport .............. 1 311 830 
Launceston— 
Overseas direct ................... 1 194 759 1 279 965 
Overseas via other state ............ 13 420 223 932 
Overseas via other Tasmanian port .. = 25 079 
Interstate direct ..........0......... 5 389 1 043 085 
Interstate via other Tasmanian port . . 51 598 
Intrastate ........0....00. 0. ee eee 27 033 
Total Launceston ............. ee 1 213 568 = 2 650 692 
Stanley— 
Overseas direct ................0.. 31 667 255 
Overseas via other state ............ 3 34 945 
Overseas via other Tasmanian port .. 1 11 395 
Interstate direct ...............000. 87 35 293 
Interstate via other Tasmanian port . . . 13 869 
Intrastate 2.2 sas 2c VA eens see 4 885 
Total Stanley ......... 0.00000. 98 974 a al 668 668 a 167 642 
Currie— 
Interstate direct ................... 25 5 175 1 ze 5 382 
Interstate via other Tasmanian port . . 7 1.449 = 1 449 
Intrastate .......... 0. eee eee 8 12 627 2 414 0 13 041 


Total Currie 0.0.0. .....0.000. | 40 | 19 251 me ee 19 872 


Lady Barron— 
Overseas via other Tasmanian port .. 2 968 2 968 
Intrastate .................02 0.2, 4 1 144 4 1 144 
Tot Lay Baton sos STC EE 


(a) See introduction to this table. 
(b) Type of service is defined under ‘Movements of Vessels’ at the beginning of this section. 
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The following table shows, in summary form, the number and net tonnage of vessels 
which entered Tasmanian ports during the last three years, by port: 


Shipping: Overseas, Interstate and Intrastate Vessels Entered Tasmanian Ports 


1974-75 

Port (a) 
Hobart: 325 ele ss disci Shae eras 524 1 997 946 396 1 640 814 
Burnie: cic ciscdscnsciee seeps eee EE A 1 397 747 1 687 919 
Devonport ..............0-002 00 ee 422 1 246 813 1 311 830 
Launceston ........ 2.0... eee eee 413 2 313 629 2 650 692 
Stanley oecnccs ee eee race ones 95 760 939 767 642 
CUImie:.5 i6.Noa sacra baie ets 78 48 329 19 872 

ly tects arhnuttinie matageoe 9 408 2112 


(a) See explanation in introduction to previous table. 


Cargo Handled at Tasmanian Ports 


In the next table, details are given of the cargo handled at each port in Tasmania. The 
classifications ‘overseas’ and ‘interstate’ relate either to the origin or destination of the cargo. 


Cargo handled at ports is recorded either in terms of units of weight or units of volume, 
depending on the basis on which freight is charged. In these statistics separate details are 
shown in tonnes for cargo that was recorded in units of weight, and in cubic metres for cargo 
that was recorded in units of volume. 


Cargo Discharged and Shipped (a) 
(Individual Tasmanian Ports, 1976-77) 


Cubic Cubic 


CARGO DISCHARGED 


Port 5 
Cubic 
metres 


Tonnes 


FIODALE ie. cere Ck ee pee eee nents 122 657 661 054 | 229 623 783 711 241 332 
Burnie os... soos Sasa cenas aes ep Os 62 627 230 474 | 289 505 292 345 
Curries. osc ee canbe ee aS = 221 12 157 12 157 
Devonport .................00 0005 16 210 154 679 628 430 628 430 
Lady Barron .................00.. = = :: = = 
Launceston .............-..2000-- 100 484 713 659 | 537 658 814 143 545 765 
Stanley o)-cineticses cis wencag awe 36 761 17 215 45 856 53 976 45 856 


oie wath Sp oe GR ee 1 765 885 


Hobart: is ce teas eee ev wees 446 833 438 716 197 531 885 549 197 $31 
Burnie... 00.0... eee cc cee eee 168 166 363 468 296 203 531 634 296 239 
Curries. 6. heed Meee ees - 3 968 18 520 3 968 18 520 
Devonport ..............0..0 0006 34 078 220 839 599 690 254 917 610 190 
Lady Barron .................005. ss = = = a 
Launceston ..............-00 20 eee 1 602 700 150 711 371 279 | 1 753 411 379 081 
Stanley cio. cde a aev eae sua de eigs 2 111 706 13 942 41 551 |2 125 648 41 551 


1 543 112 


i bate tient aaa, eon a as 4 363 483 18 338 | 1191 644 | 1524774 {5 555 127 


(a) Cargo statistics are compiled in terms of either weight or volume units of measurement depending upon the 
details originally reported. It is therefore not possible to provide statistics for total cargo using a single unit of 
measurement. 


The following table gives a summary of overseas and interstate cargo discharged and 
shipped at Tasmanian ports for recent years: 
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Cargo Discharged and Shipped, All Tasmanian Ports (a) 


Year 
Tonnes Cubic Tonnes Cubic Tonnes Cubic 
weight metres weight metres weight metres 


DISCHARGED 


1 368 303 
1 457 054 


(a) Statistics for total cargo using a single unit of measurement are not available. 


TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
Functions of the Commission 
The main functions of the Transport Commission are as follows: 
(i) gas reas of the Traffic Act and regulations concerning traffic control and 
acilities; 

(ii) traffic engineering associated with the control of traffic; 

(iti) registration and taxation of motor vehicles; 

(iv) regulation and licensing of commercial goods vehicles; 

(v) regulation and licensing of taxi and hire cars; 

(vi) regulation and licensing of privately operated coach and omnibus services; 

(vii) testing and licensing of drivers of motor vehicles; 


(viii) operation of a State-owned shipping service between Stanley/King Island/Mel- 
bourne; 


(ix) operation of the Bruny Island ferry service; 
(x) administration of aerodromes under the control of the State Government; and 
(xi) operation of an engineering workshop at Launceston (known as the ‘Precision 


Tool Annexe’; new machines for this workshop have recently been obtained 
from Japan). 


In brief, the Transport Commission emerges as a business undertaking, an administrative 
body and a taxing authority. 


Control of Commission 

The Commission, by section 6 (2) of the Transport Act 1938, is absolutely free from 
political control except that the Minister for Transport may, under Section 33, appeal to the 
Governor if dissatisfied with decisions of the Commission. Section 34 allows the Governor, as 
a form of assistance to industry in certain cases, to direct the Commission to reduce freight 
charges but, to the extent that such direction causes a revenue loss, the Treasurer is obliged to 
reimburse the Commission; the formula for reimbursement requires either acceptance of the 
Commission’s original charges as the economic cost of the service or substitution of the 
Auditor-General’s calculation of the economic cost, should the level of the Commission’s 
original charges be considered uneconomic by the Auditor-General. 
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Commission’s Financial Operations 

The revenue of the Commission comes from two main sources: (i) own business 
undertakings—shipping services and an engineering plant (‘Precision Tool Annexe’); and (ii) 
grants from Consolidated Revenue. 

The financial transactions of the Commission are summarised in the tables that follow. 
For simplicity of presentation the transactions are arranged in two sets of accounts, firstly 
Trading and Profit and Loss and secondly Taxation, Licensing, etc. It should be noted that the 
net loss in the trading and profit and loss account for any year becomes a charge on 
Consolidated Revenue in the following year; also that the proceeds from motor taxation, 
registration, licensing, etc. are passed to Consolidated Revenue, the Commission being 
reimbursed the cost of collecting such revenues and the costs and expenses incurred in 
connection with the provision and maintenance of facilities for the control of motor traffic. 


Transport Commission: Trading and Profit and Loss Account 


($7000) 
Particulars 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
REVENUE 


Railways (@). 0.0.0... 0. c ccc cece eee ee 


Coastal shipping .....................000 00s 
Bruny Island ferry...................0..0005 
Trans-Derwent ferry 594 
Tool annexe... 0.0... e eee eee ee eee . 841 


Railways (a).....0.000 000.0. c cece eee 
Coastal shipping ....................000 000 
Bruny Island ferry................0.000.000. 403 
Trans-Derwent ferry 1 102 
Tool annexe .. 2.20.2. 842 


(a) State railway system controlled by Transport Commission up to 30 June 1975. 
(b) To be charged against Consolidated Revenue in the following year. 


The remaining transactions can be summarised as follows (road safety accounts are 
excluded): 


Transport Commission: Motor Taxation Collection, Licensing, etc. 


($7000) 
Particulars 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
REVENUE 


Motor tax oii cocaine Hand. ctadd weloow in ee deans 


Public vehicle licensing, fees, etc................. 917 
Registration, licences, etc. ...............0.0000. | 2 234 4 158 
Refunds of stamp duty ............. 0.00... eee —4 
Stamp duty on vehicle registrations .............. 3 429 
Transfers from Consolidated Revenue— 
Road transport administration ................ 1741 
Traffic engineering section ................... 879 


geet aoe ie hd Sse tessa eterna sad r 10 766 r12 812 r 17 328 
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Transport Commission: Motor Taxation Collection, Licensing, ete.—continued 
($7000) 


Particulars 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


EXPENDITURE—continued 


Profit and loss account (transfers) (a) ............ 88 95 104 101 
Paid to Consolidated Revenue .................. 9 159 10 952 15 041 18 723 
Administration, traffic control, etc............... r 1509 r1 766 r2 176 


Hin saiteinslnnsteg iin LE dud eared yds 710 756 r 12 813 717 321 


(a) Receipts from public vehicle licensing paid into profit and loss account. 


Annual Loss 


In 1968-69 and earlier years the Commission received two grants from Consolidated 
Revenue: (i) reimbursement of the previous year’s loss; and (ii) a grant equal to State Land 
Tax collections. From 1969-70, the loss incurred by the Commission for the previous year has 
been reimbursed by a single grant from Consolidated Revenue ($3 918 610, the loss for 1976- 
77 reimbursed during 1977-78). The accounts reveal that the Commission’s net loss occurred 
principally in respect of the Coastal Shipping Services. 


Transport Commission Shipping Services 


The Transport Commission operates a coastal shipping service between King Island, 
Stanley and Melbourne and a vehicular ferry service to Bruny Island. During 1976-77 the 
coastal service was operated by the Straitsman. In that year the shipping services carried 
21 642 sheep, 17 407 cattle and 157 679 tonnes of general cargo. A total of 314 voyages 
provided essential services to and from King Island and between Stanley and Melbourne. 

On the Bruny Island service the Harry O’May has become the primary vessel after re- 
engining and re-conversion to a vehicular ferry. The Harry O’May joined the service in March 
1978 when the Melba was withdrawn and placed for sale. The ferry Mangana is now the back- 
up vessel for this service. The ramps at Kettering and Barnes Bay have been upgraded to 
accommodate the Harry O’May. Modifications have also been carried out on the Mangana to 
make her better suited to the ramps. On 15 June 1978 the Government announced that the 
planned construction of new terminals at Kettering and Roberts Point (on Bruny Island) 
would be deferred. 


RAILWAYS 
General 


Tasmania has a 1 067-millimetre gauge government railway system based on a route 
network of 849 kilometres. A private railway of 134 kilometres is operated by the Emu Bay 
Railway Company Ltd between Burnie and Melba Siding (19 kilometres south of Rosebery). 


The first Tasmanian railway was the 72 kilometre Deloraine to Launceston line opened in 
1871. A 196 kilometre line from Hobart to Western Junction began operating in 1876. (For a 
brief historical account of the development of the Tasmanian railway system see this section 
of the 1977 Year Book. Chapter 1 of the same edition includes an article on the construction of 
the main line railway from Hobart to Launceston.) The following table shows the length of 
Government-owned railways operating in the State from 1890 to the present: 


Government Railways: Route-Kilometres of Lines Open at 30 June 


Route-kilo 
metres open 


Route-kilo 
metres open 


septs saxon 602 1 093 
1910 on aheae wets tas 756 1 036 805 
ai eteabaee hea agatto tees 1012 987 


(a) At 1 January 1890. 
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Closure of Hobart Suburban Services: The Hobart suburban rail service was closed by the 
State Government from 1 January 1975. The decision to close the service followed a decline in 
patronage over a long period and an annual loss of about $1m attributed to suburban services. 
The service was re-opened for a short period in January 1975 following the collapse of the 
Tasman Bridge but was again closed due to lack of patronage. 


Federal Takeover 


Takeover Agreement 


Following negotiations with the Federal Government, the State Government passed the 
Railways (Transfer to Commonwealth) Act 1975 which provided for the transfer of control of 
the State’s railway system to the Federal Government with effect from 1 July 1975. 


The agreement provided for the takeover of the administration, maintenance and control 
of the railway system by the Australian National Railways Commission and for the transfer of 
Tasmanian Government Railway employees to the Commission. With the exception of some 
land and minor buildings and the plant, equipment and materials in the precision tool annexe 
at Launceston, the National Railways Commission was to take over all the assets of the 
Tasmanian Government Railways. 


Under the agreement, however, the State retains the following rights: (i) to consult with 
the Federal Government on any proposals to increase freight rates; (ii) to dispute the 
abolition of any service where in the opinion of the State Government that service is 
desirable; and (iii) to consult with the Federal Government on the operation of new or 
existing railways which are of particular concern to the State. The State was also granted 
representation on the Australian National Railways Commission and the Australian Shipping 
Commission for an initial period of five years. 


Provision was made in the agreement for the Transport Commission to continue to 
operate the railway after 1 July 1975, subject to direction by the Australian National Railways 
Commission, for a period known as ‘the interim period’ during which final arrangements, 
particularly those relating to the transfer of employees, were to be made. This period was 
originally expected to be 12 months but was subsequently extended. 


Financial Arrangements 


The Federal Government agreed to discharge the State from all liabilities and financial 
obligations connected with the operation of the railways thus freeing the State from the 
burden of: (i) interest and sinking fund contributions on outstanding loan funds (about $0-5m 
annually); and (ii) the operating losses which the service was expected to incur in its continued 
operation (the operating loss for 1974-75 was $15-0m). 


In consideration of the transfer of railway assets, the Federal Government agreed to pay 
the State a sum of $5m before the commencement date of the agreement; this would assist the 
State in reducing the budget deficit for 1974-75. The State was also to receive additional 
Financial Assistance Grants. The initial increase in the grants was to be $3-3m and this would, 
in turn, increase according to the formula used to calculate the grants. 

The Federal Government agreed to reduce Tasmania’s loan fund allocations by only $5m 
annually which was substantially less than the amount of loan funds the State Government 
had expected to allocate for railways. This would release additional loan funds for other 
capital works in the State. It was estimated that the Federal Government would spend in 
excess of $60m in upgrading the railways over a five-year period. 


Committee of Inquiry 
In September 1976, the Federal Government appointed a committee of inquiry (the ‘Joy 
Committee’) to investigate Tasmanian rail operations. The Committee’s report was released 


in November 1976 and a summary of it is included at the end of Chapter 11 in the 1978 Year 
Book. 


Operating and Financial Statistics 


LG evens table shows the principal operating statistics for the Tasmanian system up 
to 1975-76: 
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Government Railways (a) 
Operating Statistics 


Route-kilometres| Train revenue- | Passenger- 
open (b) kilometres journeys 


Goods and 


Year livestock carried 


kilometres 000 kilometres 7000 
97172 iio eel tts Machine sath Setewiae 805 1 767 1 299 
1972273 i. se veace say aAnieincore Raters apeccota led 831 1 960 1 554 
197374 ef SS eaS eed Os a Wuttheal ean dk | 851 2 154 1 828 
197 41S is ess ecto. 5 och coe bala are meptedn eked 849 1 983 1 731 
19752765. oi scseesesee bee, east wh he edctoas 849 1 748 1 610 
W916 TT ie Seles Witsoe aids Wee han said 849 ny.a. 1 644 


(a) Operated by the Tasmanian Government up to 30 June 1975; taken over by the Australian National 
Railways Commission from 1 July 1975. 


(b) At end of period. 
(c) The Hobart suburban rail passenger service ceased on 31 December 1974. 


The following tables give details of gross earnings and working expenses and of the 
number of employees, and wages and salaries paid. Statistics for years later than 1975-76 were 
not available from the Australian National Railways Commission for inclusion in this edition 
of the Year Book. 


Government Railways (a) 
Financial Operations 


Honing apes © 


Net earnings (c) 


Per Per Per 
train train train 
revenue- revenue- revenue- 
kilometre kilometre kilometre 


(a) Operated by the Tasmanian Government up to 30 June 1975; taken over by the Australian National 
Railways Commission from 1 July 1975. 


(b) Includes provision for depreciation but excludes interest. 
(c) Excess of gross earnings over working expenses. 


Government railways (a) 
Number of Employees and Wages and Salaries Paid 


Salaries Salaries 


Average number of| and Average number of| and 
Year employees (b) wages employees (b) wages 
aid aid 

On wages ($000) On wages 


sats hae ota Tae 421 1701 7 637 |1973-74 ..........4. 356 1 657 
404 1 582 7914 |1974-75 ........00.. 354 1 637 
1972-73 ees eed 402. 1574 9197 |1975-76............ 352 1 589 


(a) Operated by the Tasmanian Government up to 30 June 1975; taken over by the Australian National 
Railways Commission from 1 July 1975. 


(b) Excludes construction staff. 


Comparison with Other Australian Systems 


; ‘In the two tables that follow, the Federal Government railway system refers to those 
railways that cross state boundaries and are run by the Australian National Railways 
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Commission. The Tasmanian government railway system, operated by the State Government 
up to 30 June 1975 but taken over by the Australian National Railways Commission from 1 
July 1975, is shown separately. 


The Tasmanian system of government railways is the smallest in Australia and the 
following table, showing principal operational details, allows a comparison to be made: 


Australia: Government Railway Systems 1975-76 
Operating Statistics 


Route- Train Passenger- | Revenue Revenue 
System kilometres | revenue- journeys | goods and | net tonne- 
open kilometres (a) (b) livestock | kilometres 


carried (a) 


000 
kilometres 


kilometres 000 000 tonnes million 


IN:SEWe on dace ee art abet dade’ 54 943 159 872 31 234 8 566-9 
MICtOM aes iawn denny ohhah weaned 33 818 109 669 10 803 3 071-4 
Queensland .....................005, 30 813 34 278 33 118 10 101-2 
SAE (Ciuc cacuretes cect Raha et 10 304 12 672 6 139- 1 686-6 
WEA saris teinsilas adits, Be aia eG Peg a eee okcacgeod 12 856 351 17 647 4 542-4 
Tasmania (d)...................,.... 1 748 151 1610 231°8 
Federal Government (d) .............. 5 595 (e) 219 (f) 3 804 2 609-0 


senonts 


(a) Interstate traffic is included in the total for each system over which it passes. 


(b) Based on ticket sales making allowances for periodical tickets. Tickets sold at concession rates are counted 
as full journeys. 


(c) Part operated by the Australian National Railways Commission. 
(d) Operated by the Australian National Railways Commission. 


(e) Passenger journeys continuing over both the Trans-Australian and Central Australia Railway systems are 
counted twice. In 1975-76 these numbered 6 414. 

(f) Tonnages carried over both the Trans-Australian and Central Australia Railway oc are counted twice. 
In 1975-76, 173 259 tonnes were counted twice. 


The financial operations of the six state railway systems and the Federal Government 
system are shown below: 


Australia: Government Railways, 1975-76 


Financial Operations 
($ Million) 


Gross Working earnings | expenses | Surplus 
System earnings | expenses | earnings | payable to charged to or 
(b) (c) deficit 


Tasmania RY csccnh eee boat eae ks « 
Federal Government (h) 


ee Sy) 


Total Australia ............... 


(a) Excludes government grants and road motor services. 

(b) Excludes road motor services. 

(c) Gross earnings less working expenses. See notes (a) and (b). 

(d) Includes state government grants and road motor earnings. 

(e) Includes interest and exchange, sinking fund, road motor expenses and other expenses charged to railways. 


(f) Part operated by the Australian National Railways Commission. 
(8) Includes provision for depreciation. 
(h) Operated by the Australian National Railways Commission. 
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Financial Comparison 


In comparing the financial results of the Tasmanian system with those of other 
authorities, certain difficulties arise from the treatment of depreciation. In the preceding 
table, working expenses for the Tasmanian, S.A., W.A., and Federal Government systems 
include provisions for depreciation. A further complication arises from the fact that interest is 
not charged against the railways accounts of the Federal Government system and, in the 
Victorian system, only in respect of loan expenditure since 1 July 1960. 


To the extent that there is differing treatment of interest and of depreciation provisions in 
the various systems, the ‘surplus or deficit’ shown in the table is not a good basis for making 
comparisons; however, if due allowance is made for interest charges in the case of the Federal 
Government system, it will be seen that loss, rather than profit, is characteristic of all 
Australian systems. 


METROPOLITAN TRANSPORT TRUST 


The only Government road services in operation since 8 December 1968 (when the 
Transport Commission road services were discontinued) have been those operated by the 
Metropolitan Transport Trust at Hobart, Launceston and Burnie. Prior to this date the 
Transport Commission operated omnibus services throughout the State. 


The present service is based entirely on motor buses although trolley-buses were in use 
on some Hobart and Launceston routes as late as 1968. It was in October 1960 that the Trust 
closed down the last of the tramway services in Hobart; Launceston City had closed down all 
its tramway services before the city transport system was taken over by the Trust in July 1955. 
Increasing motor vehicle ownership provides formidable competition to attracting passengers 
to urban public transport. Despite a slight increase in the number of passenger journeys in 
1974-75, a trend of diminishing patronage has been evident during 1975-76 and 1976-77. 


Financial Operations of .Trust 


The following table shows the income and expenditure of the Metropolitan Transport 
Trust: 


Metropolitan Transport Trust 
Income and Expenditure 


($7000) 
Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


INCOME 
Traffic operations ..............6..... 2 612 2 698 2 844 2 865 
Other earnings... ...........00..00000, 46 52 72 135 131 
Subsidy, State Government............ 1 692 2 520 3 957 5 156 6 030 


sits daha sates dah enone gues 4 350 5 270 6 873 8 156 


EXPENDITURE 


Traffic operations .................00. 4 659 


Maintenance ..............0..0 0c eee 1 393 
Power and fuel..........0..0. 000.000. 443 
Workshop and stores ................, 146 
Administration and general............ 1 562 
Debt charges ............ 00.00.0000 282 
Depreciation charges ................. 461 


neice 


A break-down of income earned from traffic operations in the three centres for 1976-77, 
(in $°000) is as follows: Hobart, 2 015; Launceston, 547, and Burnie, 169. 
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Loan Debt of Trust 
Net advances to the Trust from the State Loan Fund at 30 June 1977 stood at $4 277 039. 


Operating Statistics 


The next table shows the principal operating statistics for the Metropolitan Transport 
Trust: 


Metropolitan Transport Trust 


Operating Statistics 
1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
402 407 


Particulars 1976-77 


Route-kilometres (a) ...............4. 459 453 
Vehicle-kilometres ................0.. 8 381 8 618 9 091 9 487 
Passenger journeys ............... 00 18 728 19°515 20 589 20 512 19 773 


0-14 


Fare income per passenger journey (b) .$ 0-14 0-14 0-14 0-14 
Working - expenses per passenger} 
Fit aiaass bicengie tae Sah $ 0-21 0-25 0-32 0-37 


(a) At end of period. 
(b) Income from fares only—excludes other revenue. 
(c) Excludes debt charges and depreciation. 


At 30 June 1977 the Metropolitan Transport Trust had a fleet of 319 vehicles comprising 
300 passenger buses and 19 maintenance vehicles. Disposition of the fleet was: Hobart, 217 
passenger buses and 15 maintenance vehicles; Launceston, 62 passenger buses and five 
maintenance vehicles; and Burnie, 21 passenger buses and one maintenance vehicle. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES 


Scope 


The details relating to roads in the following section refer to: 
(i) ‘classified’ roads; 
(ii) roads of local government authorities; and 
(iii) roads of other government authorities. 
A further qualification is that the roads are those normally open to traffic. 


Definitions and Road Lengths 


(i) Classified Roads: These are roads for which the State Government accepts direct 
responsibility, the construction and maintenance authority being the Department of Main 
Roads (previously the Public Works Department). The length of classified (or State) roads at 
30 June 1977 was 3 645 kilometres (see later section for further details). 


(ii) Roads of Local Government Authorities: The length of roads for which local 
government authorities accepted responsibility at 30 June 1977 totalled 12 814 kilometres. 


(iii) Roads of Other Government Authorities: Roads which were the responsibility of 
these authorities at 30 June 1977 comprised: roads of the Hydro-Electric Commission, 520 
kilometres; Forestry Commission, 4 857 kilometres; total 5 377 kilometres. The Hydro- 
Electric Commission roads include the Gordon River Road from Maydena to the Gordon 
River Dam site (85 kilometres) and the Scotts Peak Road which runs from the Gordon River 
Road to Scotts Peak Dam (35 kilometres). 


Apart from some new arterial roads constructed by the Department of Main Roads (e.g. 
Hobart’s southern and eastern outlets), works performed by the Department and local 
government authorities are almost entirely in the upgrading of existing roads or tracks to a 
higher standard and the maintenance of existing road standards. Recent construction of roads 
where no previous route existed has been predominantly attributable to the Forestry 
Commission in its development of forest areas for commercial use, and to the Hydro-Electric 
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Commission in providing access to power development construction sites. The main areas 
where the Commission’s activities have already affected the road systems are in the upper 
Derwent; Great Lake; Mersey Valley; the Gordon and Pedder Lakes; and the Pieman River 
areas. 


Surface of Roads 


The following table shows lengths of all roads normally open to traffic classified 
according to road surface and according to the level of government which accepts 
responsibility for construction and maintenance. The proportion of classified (State) roads 
bee sealed surfaces has increased from 72-2 per cent at 30 June 1967 to 87-5 per cent in June 


Length of Roads According to Nature of Surface at 30 June 


Type of surface 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


CLASSIFIED STATE ROADS 


ae : 
bad REE oie ack i 548 503 487 452 
cance : 


Sealed (a)................. i 3 363 3 552 3 697 3 849 
Unsealed (b) .............. kilometre 9 447 9 311 9 126 9 003 
12 810 12 862 (d) 12 823 12 852 


Sealed (@)................. 
Unsealed (b) .............. 


Sealed (a)................. 6 716 6 937 
Unsealed (b) .............. kilometres} 14 143 14 052 14 055 14 199 
(a) Bitumen or concrete. 


) Includes roads formed or cleared only. 

(c) Sealed roads as a proportion of total roads. 

(d) The reduction in length of local government roads in 1975 resulted mainly from a transfer of part of the 
road systems of the Brighton and Richmond municipalities to the State (classified) roads, in order to 
form part of the new road links made necessary by the collapse of the Tasman Bridge. 


Classified (or State) Roads 


The next table analyses the length of classified roads according to their description and 
surface. The principal State highways include the following: (i) Arthur (74 kilometres), from 
Sorell to Port Arthur; (ii) Bass (283 kilometres), from Launceston to Marrawah in the far 
north-west; (iii) Channel (95 kilometres), from Hobart to Huonville, via D’Entrecasteaux 
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area and Cygnet; (iv) Huon (99 kilometres), from Hobart to Hythe via Longley and 
Huonville; (v) Lake (150 kilometres), from Deloraine via Great Lake to Melton Mowbray; 
(vi) Lyell (284 kilometres), from Granton, near Hobart, to Strahan; (vii) Midland (185 
kilometres), from Glenorchy to Launceston; (viii) Murchison (78 kilometres), linking the 
Zeehan and Waratah Highways; (ix) Tasman (423 kilometres), from Hobart to Launceston, 
via east coast and St Helens; (x) Waratah (72 kilometres), from Somerset to Waratah. 


* 


Classified (or State) Roads 
Description and Length of Roads at 30 June 1977 
(Kilometres) 


Nature of surface 


Sealed (a) Unsealed (b) 


Total 


Description 


cate inte cucl sO ale mate eh oth olive ea Meus taped Giey ones Steed 94 1 960 
Main roads): os. oa ehaigeh caey Yaa Rig Ook Stara are BOO 1 063 
Secondary roads ........ 0.0... c cece cece ceed 290 
Tourist roads... v.i0yen wane etd ne oe oc hk Oe ee a eed 150 


(a) Bitumen or concrete. 
(b) Gravel or stone. 


Expenditure on Roads and Bridges 


As indicated earlier in this section, the responsibility for road construction and 
maintenance is placed upon the State Government, local government authorities and two 
public enterprises. The next table gives a detailed analysis of funds available to the State 
Government for roadworks and of expenditure from State road funds: 


State Road Funds: Receipts and Payments 
7000) 


($000 
Particulars r 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 r 1975-76 1976-77 


RECEIPTS 


Motor vehicle taxation, registration, 
licences, fees, fines, etc.............. 11 030 
Federal Government grants............ 25 374 
State Loan Fund ..................... 5 466 

Contributions by local government 

authorities ................20..0000. 17 
Suse cite ye ttereoauaieted he esata thede ohio’ 6 519 
Eine yin denk Peed seeds 19 111 21 456 26 663 32 946 48 406 


PAYMENTS 


Construction and reconstruction of roads} 


and bridges. ..........2........000. 24 161 38 770 
Maintenance of roads and bridges ...... 8 052 9 380 
Planning and research ................ 421 527 


SingatoiNi fa tt wees ete ae nate aea eats 18 682 20 955 25 793 32 634 


Federal Government Road Grants provide the bulk of the funds with a major 
contribution also coming from motor vehicle taxation, registration fees, etc. 
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Receipts and Expenditure, Local Government Authorities 


Some of the expenditure appearing in the State Road Funds table consists of grants from 
the State Government to local government authorities, although such grants are not 
specifically dissected. In Chapter 4, ‘Local Government’, details will be found of: (i) grants 
from the State to local government authorities for road purposes; (ii) road rates collected by 
local government authorities; and (iii) expenditure on road construction and maintenance by 
local government authorities from revenue, and from loan funds. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
General 


Statistics in this section deal with: (i) motor vehicles ‘on register’ at specific dates; and (ii) 
new motor vehicles registered within a specified period, e.g. a year. 


Definitions 


Register: To be allowed on the public roads, motor vehicles, except those owned by the 
Federal Government, are required to be registered with the State Transport Commission; 
State Government vehicles, as well as privately-owned vehicles, are registered with this 
authority. Federal Government-owned vehicles, except those belonging to the defence 
services, are recorded on a separate Federal Government register. ‘On the register’, in this 
section, refers to both the State and Federal Government registration records, and to all 
motor vehicles except those. of the defence services. Statistics of new motor vehicle 
registrations comply with the same definition. 


Vehicles Included: The statistics cover cars, station wagons, motor cycles and commercial 
vehicles. Commercial vehicles as defined include utilities, pane] vans, rigid and articulated 
trucks, other truck-type vehicles (i.e. commercial vehicles used for purposes other than 
freight carrying, e.g. campervans, tow trucks, ambulances and hearses) and omnibuses. 
Tractors, trailers and mobile plant and equipment are excluded. 


Because of the multi-purpose nature of rear-door sedans it is possible for these types of 
vehicles to be registered as either cars or station wagons. Up to June 1976 all rear-door sedans 
were classified as cars. From July 1976 they have been classified according to the vehicle type 
recorded by the registration authority. 


Vehicles on Register 


The following table has been compiled to show, in summary form, the increase in motor 
vehicles on the register since 1910. To give a convenient measure of this growth, vehicles on 
the register have been related to the population (vehicles per 1 000 persons), and increases 
have been expressed as annual averages for each decade. 


Motor Vehicles on Register from 1910 


All vehicles 


Cars and 
station 
wagons 


Motor 
cycles 


Commercial 


At 30 June vehicles 


Average 
annual 
increase 


(a) 


g 
g 


0:2 = 

1:7 0-4 20 
4:8 1-5 89 
3-4 0-7 109 
4.9 1-7 156 
3-1 5-0 271 
3-1 6-1 398 
6:2 (c) 7-9 510 


(a) For decade ending in year shown, (c) For seven years ended 30 June 1977. 
(b) Included with cars and station wagons. 
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The next table gives details of motor vehicles on the register during the past six years; 
annual increases are shown to allow comparison with the average annual increases for each 
decade appearing in the previous historical table. 


Motor Vehicles on Register r 


All vehicles 


Motor 
cycles 


Per 1 000 
of 


population 


Motor Vehicles on Register in Australia 


While different concepts of what constitutes ‘motor vehicles on register’ at a particular 
point of time may be appropriate for different purposes, for the purpose of obtaining uniform 
Statistics for all states and territories, it is necessary to adopt a common concept of what 
constitutes ‘motor vehicles on register’ at a particular date. For this series, the Bureau has 
adopted the concept of motor vehicles on register at a particular date as being: (i) vehicles 
whose fees were paid up at that date, in respect of that date; and (ii) vehicles whose fees were 
not paid up at that date but subsequently were paid retrospectively to that date (or to an 
earlier date); and excluding all vehicles whose fees were not subsequently paid up in respect of 
that particular date, even though at that date their registrations may not have been formally 
terminated. 


The following table shows estimated details of motor vehicles on the register for each 
state and territory at 30 June 1977. The figures are based on the final results of the census of 
motor vehicles conducted in respect of 30 September 1976. Motor vehicles on register are 
compiled from data supplied by the various registration authorities and include diplomatic 
and consular vehicles and all Federal Government-owned vehicles other than those belonging 
to the defence services. 


Australia: Motor Vehicles on Register, 30 June 1977 


All vehicles 
Per 1 000 
of 


population 


Cars and 
station 


Commercial 


State or territory vehicles 


000 No. 
New South Wales................ . : . : 510 
MICTOTIA: A scsstisne nucle Brenlcondl dasrandlcontoe te 1 479-2 . : . 484 
Queensland................0.05. : . . : 499 


South Australia.............. ate . . . . $23 
Western Australia : . 28: : 
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Registration of New Motor Vehicles 


A new motor vehicle classification was introduced from 1 July 1976 for new motor vehicle 


registration statistics. This classification, which replaced that introduced in January 1972, has 
as its main features: 


(i) adoption of the principal of accepting vehicle-type data as recorded by the 
registration authority; 

(ii) allocation of commercial vehicles to the categories ‘utilities’, ‘panel vans’ or 
‘rigid trucks’ solely on the basis of recorded body type; under the previous 
classification system these commercial vehicles were classified as ‘light 
commercial type’ (if having a carrying capacity of less than one tonne) or as 
‘rigid’ (if having a carrying capacity of one tonne or more), the light 
commercial type then being further sub-divided into ‘open’ or ‘closed’; and 


(iii) the inclusion in ‘other truck types’ of motorised caravans, ambulances and 
hearses (previously classified as ‘light commercial, closed’). 


In the following table, which shows details of new motor vehicle registrations for recent 
years, commercial vehicles registered and classified previously as ‘light open’, ‘light closed’ or 
‘heavy’ have been reclassified as ‘utilities’, ‘panel vans’ or ‘trucks’. 


Registrations of New Motor Vehicles 


Type of vehicle 


Motor cars...... 
Station wagons 2 283 
Commercial-type vehicles— 
tte Si hk eee cic ies ea yidate cist ca! any 1 228 (a) 1 403 1 365 
Panel Vans... 05: i one ceil eeieiie eae aed ae a RY (a) 1 243 1319 
Trucks— 
RiGIG oe eset ptiiia dle wetichen dase wide bast (a) 1 146 1 109 
Articulated . . 133 (a) 159 134 
Other (b) ' 16 (a). 132 219 
Buses .... 169 94 
Motor cycles 1 636 1118 


i eidln Reve yisneees jan Rosas ah bua Rana ood 18 524 21 055 21 280 20 940 


(a) Revised classification introduction 1 July 1976—see sections preceding this table. 


(b) Comprises non-freight carrying vehicles (e.g. tow trucks, fire engines and from 1 July 1976, campervans, 
ambulances and hearses). 


Registration of New Motor Vehicles, Tasmania 


w% a w 
Bocce 
C] Commercial Vehicles 
12 [| 12 
Motor Cycles 


Number ('000) 


Number (000) 


1963 1964 1965 1965 1967 1968 1969 1970 71 1972 1973 1974 1975 19% wT 
Year 
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Registrations of New Motor Vehicles According to Make 


The table that follows gives details of Tasmanian registrations of new motor cars and 
station wagons according to make. It illustrates the present popularity of Holden, Ford, 
Datsun, Toyota and Chrysler makes which accounted for 83 per cent of ali new motor vehicles 
of this type registered during 1977. In this table new motor vehicles registered since 1 July 
1976 which may be recorded under more than one make name (e.g. Holden or Statesman, 
Chrysler or Dodge, Volkswagen or Audi) have been classified to the make recorded in the 
registration documents. 


Registrations of New Motor Cars and Station Wagons, 1977 
Classified by Predominant Make 


Motor cars Station wagons 
Proportion of Proportion of 
Number total cars Number total station 
(per cent) | wagons 
(per cent) 

Alfa Romeo ...................... 0:2 = 
BEM, Wik eieg Ze stip esccth wit nae oa 6 0-4 7 
Chryslef wenn a ca eases Beauty te 10-5 12-8 
Datsun’ .i.0 edad ew ies aet saad 11-4 10-2 
Fiat, - sishc 3) siiiewanty ethene wel eda acs Mes 0-9 1:0 
Ford ie sae ea cae nak bb athe eee abs ag 22:3 21-4 
Holden is 25sec pbs cee es 28-5 21-1 
HOnd a iis. hs nace a Goris, tees 2-6 1-2 
Jaguar ess ip ce eas oak edee et seenes 0-2 = 
Vania. isis: itis Mee giatinad Peete Boe 0:3 = 
Leylandsciet.4 ae. is f4 bs hates vee 3-1 = 
Ma Zda.cc cision nite poe es oboe aster 3-8 5-2 
Mercedes Benz 0-4 = 
PEUQOt nice tod pet tnhl eae eae 0-4 = 
Range Rover ..................... = 1:9 
Renault.....0...... 020. cee eee 0-6 1-4 
Statesman...............0...2000-, 0:3 = 
Subar: 2 oeiet syebeceg avast: 0-6 6-1 
TOYO: i oid oes Wake Pees > 0-6 15-2 
Triumph ................2..0.00-. 0-7 = 
Volkswagen ...............0.2005- 1-2 0-8 
VONVO).. 0 ac beeen cena chet open 0-7 1-4 
Other ei. che al viese ane sede sane 0-4 0-2 
Otel dra iee santo Bae: 100-0 


Scrapping of Motor Vehicles 


Apart from the few ‘veteran’ cars owned by enthusiasts, most vehicles are eventually 
scrapped. No information is collected on the number scrapped each year but the following 
table contains information from which some inferences may be drawn: 


New Motor Vehicles Registered and Annual Increase in Motor Vehicles on Register 


(7000) 
1972 | 1973 1975 | 1976 


15-9 18-5 21-1 21:3 20-9 
6:3 77 9-0 11-9 6-9 
(a) During year ended 31 December. 


(b) Annual increase measured at 31 December. 


Particulars 1977 


New motor vehicles registered (a) ............ 
Annual increase, motor vehicles on register (b) r 
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In comparing the two sets of figures in the previous table, it would be wrong to assume 
that the difference in each year represented scrapped vehicles only; exceptions would include 
vehicles transferred interstate and vehicles ‘on blocks’—the fact that an owner has let a 
registration expire does not necessarily mean that he intends to scrap his vehicle. Subject to 
these and similar difficulties of interpretation, it would appear that up to 12 000 or so motor 
vehicles have been scrapped during each of the last two years. 


ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS IN TASMANIA 


Scope of Statistics 


With the rapid development of road transport, there has been an increase in the number 
of road traffic accidents; some merely involve damage to vehicles, but others result in injury 
or death. To evolve meaningful statistics describing these events, it has been found necessary 
to narrow the field of observation to those road traffic accidents which involve casualties, 
since most accidents resulting only in vehicle damage are not required by Tasmanian law to be 
reported to the police (the drivers might merely exchange names and report to their respective 
insurance companies), Further, there is the difficulty of fixing, in monetary terms, some valid 
standard for determining what degree of vehicle damage warrants inclusion of an accident in a 
long-term statistical series—obviously $50 or $200 for repairs in 1950 is not comparable with 
$50 or $200 for repairs now. 


For these and other reasons, the statistics in this section are restricted to details of those 
road traffic accidents involving casualties requiring medical or surgical treatment, or causing 
death, and which were recorded by. the police. 


Responsibility for, and Causes of, Accidents 


For the purpose of the statistics in this section, the police officer reporting the accident 
determines, on the basis of the evidence available, the road user or agency responsible, and 
also the prime cause of the accident. The fact that civil or criminal courts may later make 
different decisions on these matters is disregarded in these statistics; nor is any attempt made 
to distinguish between accidents giving rise to subsequent legal action and those not doing so. 


Causes of Accidents 


Causes of accidents in Tasmania are classified, for statistical purposes, in accordance with 
a standard list of 76 prime causes (although, in this section, only the most frequent causes are 
shown). Contributory causes and conflicting or incomplete evidence make precise 
classification difficult. No provision is made to record and classify such antecedent causes as 
fatigue, discourtesy, impatience or other driving faults. However, since July 1971 accidents 
where consumption of alcohol is involved have been given a special classification. Where the 
blood alcoho! level of the road user ‘considered responsible is 0-05 (grams of alcohol per 100 
millilitres of blood) or greater, this is recorded separately and no cause for the accident is 
assigned. The same practice is followed for road users who were reported ‘obviously affected 
by alcohol’ by the police and: (i) refused breath and/or blood tests; or (ii) had a blood alcohol 
level under 0-05; or (iii) were not tested because facilities were not readily available. The 
double assumption in each such case is: (i) the road user’s skills were impaired by alcohol; and 
(ii) this impairment was a factor contributing to the accident. 


Road Traffic Accident Statistics 


Summary 


Generally there has been an increase in both the number of road traffic accidents and in 
the number of persons killed and injured in road traffic accidents in recent years, although the 
number of persons killed showed a decline in 1975-76 and 1976-77. The following table 
summarises the principal statistics of road traffic accidents involving casualties for selected 
years from 1949-50: 
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Road Traffic Accidents Involving Casualties, Selected Years from 1949-50 


Persons 


Killed 


Per 10 000 
vehicles 
registered Number 


Accidents 
Injured 


Per 10 000 
vehicles 
registered 


Period Per 10 000) 
vehicles 
registered 


(a) 


(a) Based on average number of motor vehicles on register during period. ‘Vehicles on register’ is defined in 
the earlier section headed ‘Motor Vehicle Registrations’. 
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2500 2500 


2000 2000 


1500 1500 
Accidents involving casualties , 
3 oN / 
[= 
2 
z 
1000 : Accidents per 100,000 1000 


yehicles on register 


500 500 


1949-50 1954-55 1959-60 1964-65 1969-70 1974-75 


Year 
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Location of Accidents 
The next table shows the location of accidents in the State: 


Road Traffic Accidents and Casualties by Local Government Area, 1976-77 


Accidents involving} Persons killed 
casualties 


Pyubdaadiace Hat age siya &, Sune wan goa aled sect ee 1 


Local government area Persons injured 


Launceston 244 
Glenorchy 232 
Clarence 2505 lias eagavedin Spaced ria wees 189 
Burnes crsca cca tura tar Phare Sch wehbe 76 
Devonport 138 
Others. SS eect bated tis ole vane een 1112 


Causes of Accidents—Drivers of Motor Vehicles Responsible 


The next table analyses accidents for which drivers of motor vehicles were believed 
responsible: 


Road Traffic Accidents Caused by Drivers of Motor Vehicles, 1976-77 
Classification by Cause 


Persons 
injured 


Principal causes of accidents for which drivers Accidents Persons 
of motor vehicles (excluding motor involving killed 
cycles) were responsible casualties 


Accidents involving alcohol— 


Driver’s blood alcohol level 0-05 (a) or greater ................. 460 
Driver refused test ..0 2.0... cette tere en ees 7 
Other cases: (b). f 22 sets aisk chloe nek Suen tend de olden eee 4 63 
Other accidents— 
Excessive speed having regard to conditions.................... 186 
Not keeping to the left ...... 000.0. .c lec eee 122 
Not giving right of way 2.00... cee eee 358 
Failing to make right-hand turn with due care .................. 85 
IMEXPETIENCE iSong oak Pe ue ies Sands TaataseN ea a eee ee enw 55 
Inattentive driving ........-. 00... cece eee ees nace aembuee Seen se 203 
Reversing without care... 2.0... ce eee nee eee 12 
Overtaking without sufficient clearance .............0....000005 47 
Following other vehicle too closely..................00 eee eee 13 
Infirmity of driver 00.0.0. cence nee 10 
Driver asleep or drowsy ...... 00... e ee 27 
Dazzled by lights of approaching vehicle....................455 7 
Failing to signal intention of turning or stopping ................ 7 
Pulling out from kerb without warning ............6......0000% 24 
Failing to observe traffic sign or signal.......000..0.. 00000 ce eee 30 


FYit=runn: (ess) cee eet ihe, ofeedod hota gli nese bo Bh. oh GOL aes aed ae 
Other causes (including not stated or not known) ...........-... 


(a) Grams of alcohol per 100 millilitres of blood. 
(b) Driver reported ‘obviously affected by alcohol’ by police but blood alcohol level less than 0-05, or not 
tested because facilities not readily available. 


Road Traffic Accidents, Drivers of Motor Vehicles Responsible (a): Summary 


Accidents involving casualties | 1972-73 | 73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


Drivers of motor vehicles snes fw 
Number of accidents................ 1 031 1 053 1 010 1019 
i idents....... 72:5 72-4 68-9 67:8 


(a) Excludes riders of motor cycles. 


1 106 
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Responsibility for Road Accidents 
The next table shows the type of road user or agency believed responsible: 


Responsibility for Road Traffic Accidents, 1976-77 


Accidents involving} Persons killed 
casualties 


_ Responsibility attributed to— Persons injured 


Drivers of motor vehicles 
Riders of motor cycles .................0. 005 
Pedal cyclists 0.0.0... 0... eee 
Pedestrians... 1.0.0... 0. cee cece eee 
Passengers. i's. sisnvigale aoe caneiee sag eiaes 


Motor cycle defects......... 0... ec cece cee 
Pedal cycle defects ........ 0... cece cece 
ANIMAS: 3.2.0 oc dais od sista caw ee Rad Mates ee ele cs 
Weather: oi. oc cis Ts doe ial ob cae ee Pawn tenia 
Parties not involved (a) ...............000- eee 
Not stated or not known..................... 


a | 
wml leel Ill wrRron 


(a) e.g. a car collides with another, after swerving to avoid a pedestrian who is not struck. 


Alcohol-factor Accidents, Drivers of Motor Vehicles Responsible 


The following table shows the blood alcohol level and age group of drivers of motor 
vehicles (excluding motor cycles). believed responsible for casualty accidents: 


Road Traffic Accidents, Drivers of Motor. Vehicles Responsible, 1976-77 
According to Blood Alcohol Level and Age Group 


Age group of drivers responsible (in years) 


Under 60 and| Not 
21 21-24 | 25-29 | 30-39 | 40-49 | 50-59 | over | stated 


Blood alcohol level (a) Total 


Less than0-05 .............. 6 3 1 ad = = = = 
0:05 ses a dahil e bobbed 7 3 3 - - 1 - - 14 
0-06 se Scce Sete cate a deers 3 1 1 2 3 1 -. - 11 
207 seis. cece Mead tadlewe 8 7 1 4 2 1 ~ 1 24 
0:08 Sas act ns ok behuncee s 7 3 3 3 2 - 1 - 19 
02095 5 sven tpetnntse cutee ca 7 6 2 4 - 1 1 - 21 
ONO cies: cakeeiten Soepicd eee A 3 4 - - 1 - 1 - 9 
O-1lor012 ................ 16 13 7 5 4 4 - - 49 
0:13 0r0-14 .............0.. 12 7 3 2 3 2 1 - 30 
0-15 0r0:16..............00. 10 6 4 6 4 3 2 - 35 
0-17 0r0-18 .......0...0...0.. 6 6 6 10 3 1 - - 32 
0-19 or 0-20 ©... 2... 7 1 2 2 1 - 1 - 14 
0-21 or 0-22 ©6000... 0... 2 2 6 4 1 1 - - 16 
0-23 or 0-24 0.0... .. 0... 1 - 2 - 2 - - - 5 
0-25 or 0-26 ................ - 1 - - - - _ = 1 
0-27 or 0-28 ©... 0.0... 0200. - 1 - - - - - - 1 
0-29 or 0-30 «0.0.0... eee - - - _ - - - _ = 
trae aun ie toe ~ - 1 1 - 1 - - 3 
eateries. - 1 1 - 2 1 - - 5 
12 3 2 7 - 2 1 ~_ 27 


(a) Grams of alcohol per 100 millilitres of blood. 


Of the 326 ‘driver responsible’ casualty accidents in which alcohol was considered to be 
the possible prime or antecedent cause, 175 accidents (i.e. 53-7 per cent) involved drivers 
under 25 years of age. 
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Causes of Accidents—Pedestrians Responsible 


The table below analyses road traffic accidents for which pedestrians were held 
responsible: 


Road Traffic Accidents, Pedestrians Responsible, 1976-77 
Classification by Cause 


Persons 
injured 


Accidents 
involving 
casualties 


Principal causes of accidents for which 
pedestrians were responsible 


Persons 
killed 


Accidents involving alcohol— 


Pedestrian’s blood alcohol level 0-05 (a) or greater .............. 1 
Pedestrian refused test 0.0.00... ccc cece nee e eens = 
Othercases (b): io vee Gi vias varlae ink h chained Bhisaaanele tes 4 
Other accidents— 
Walking across roadway without due care.................0.005 50 
Running across roadway ........... 0... ccc cece een eee eens 34 
Passing behind or in front of moving or stationary vehicle or object 29 
Stepping off kerb without due care... 000... ccc eee eee 8 


Children (under seven years of age) not under, or breaking awa 
from, the supervision of an. older person ...............06.055 
Other causes (including not stated or not known) ............... 


(a) Grams of alcohol per 100 millilitres of blood. 
(b) Pedestrian reported ‘obviously affected by alcohol’ by police but blood alcohol level less than 0-05, or not 
tested because facilities not readily available. 


Drivers Involved in Accidents, Age Group and Licence Type 

During 1976-77 a total of 2 198 drivers of motor vehicles (excluding motor cycles) were 
involved in casualty accidents which were reported to the police. Of these, 27 per cent (592) 
were under 21 years of age and a further 30 per cent (669) were from 21 to 29 years of age. 


The age group and type of driving licence held by these drivers at the time of the accident 
are shown in the next table: 


Road Traffic Accidents, Drivers of Motor Vehicles Involved, 1976-77 
According to Licence Type and Age Group 


Age group of drivers involved (in years) Total 

Type of driving drivers 
licence in- 

volved 


Under 60 and | Not 
21 21-24 | 25-29 | 30-39 | 40-49. | 50-59 | over | stated 
17 2 1 3 
390 61 24 19 


1 a = 
6 10 5 
150 272 237 286 218 172 147 
7 25 16 14 2 1 3 
26 11 14 6 8 2 3 
4 2 5 3 3 1 

88 


Road Features and Accidents 


The following table analyses all accidents involving casualties according to road features 
at the site and shows that, in 1976-77, 40 per cent of accidents occurred on a straight section of 
road. 


Ordinary................065 
Interstate or international .... 
Nolicence ................. 
Notknown................. 


Qlivtil 
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Features of Roadways on Which Accidents Occurred, 1976-77 


Persons 
injured 


Persons 
killed 


Accidents 
involving 
casualties 


Feature of roadway 


At intersections— 


Controlled ih ascot weit bes GRAS ath eh ak genind hil Gt ake oe 

Uncontrolled in si5 ga cera ids cag nh ealeaies Aaa aawiee anneal. 447 678 
Other than at intersections— 

Straight road 0... cece cence nee teneneveed 640 


Bend or curve 


Road Users Killed or Injured ) 
The next table analyses the type of road user killed or injured: 


Type of Road User Killed or Injured, 1976-77 


31 


Type of road user involved 


Driver of motor vehicles .................... 

Motorcyclists ..0........ 0.0.0 cece eee 11 

Pedal cyclists ......0.0.0.00.0. 0000s cee aes 

Passengers— 
Motor vehicle ...........0.0....000000, 843 
Motorcycle .............0.0.0.0. 0000s, 30 
Others cto. ahh eh et he een) eo ih 1 

Pedestrians... 2.00.00... 0c cece ce cece ees 222 

Others), bisa sa kee ado beldeneenvek cheb aecs a 

nia Mriesbeesdethaae ns oscicntve 24 862 


Types of Accidents 


Most accidents arise from collisions between vehicles, followed by accidents in which 
vehicles overturn or leave the road, as shown in the following analysis: 


Types of Accidents, 1976-77 


Persons 
injured 


Persons 
killed 


Accidents 
involving 
casualties 


Types of accidents 


Collisions between vehicles— 


Ble teieorres ins ies den ca caenarnahid anes Ba Aas ee Batak eS eelN AH 706 
Head OM iii noes ghana peng Gaus Fete wa tineeves bape! 263 
Rearend rie. ieee Qin ets State oe Miaiek ashen ed easnen tein habe ede 163 
Side swipe—Same direction ...........0 0.0.0 ccc cece ecu eeeaes 80 

Opposite direction ............0..00 000 cece eae 88 

Vehicle— 
Overturning or leaving road ©... 0.0... cece cece cee eee 712 
Colliding with—Fixed object (incl. parked vehicle).............. 65 


Pedestrian si ioc icekaiae aoe stn ne pisteteew hc pasinlpn a fe 221 
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Age and Responsibility 
Drivers of motor vehicles (excluding motor cycles) were believed responsible for 1 106 


out of the 1 606 accidents involving casualties which were reported to the police during 
1976-77. 


Drivers under 25 accounted for 545 or 49-3 per cent of these accidents (male drivers 
under 25, 450; female drivers under 25, 95). 


Casualties associated with accidents attributed to drivers under 25 were: killed, 53; 
injured, 895. 


The following table analyses the age and sex of the drivers responsible: 


Road Traffic Accidents, 1976-77 
Age and Sex of Drivers of Motor Vehicles Responsible 


Male driver Female driver 


Age group of 


drivers responsible Accidents | Persons Persons | Accidents | Persons Persons 
(in years) involving killed injured involving killed injured 
casualties (a) (a) casualties (a) (a) 


ew 


RBWRWAhOWMN 


(a) The age groups relate to the driver who may or may not be included in the casualty figures. 
(b) Includes accidents for which hit-run drivers were responsible. 


Age and Sex of Road Users Killed 
The next table shows the age and sex of the various types of road user killed: 


Road Traffic Accidents, 1976-77 
Age and Sex of Road Users Killed 


: Type of road user killed 
Drivers of Motor Pedal Passengers | Pedestrians} All road 
vehicles cyclists cyclists | (all types) 


Age ead 
users 


(in years motor 


MALES 


DO 5 oh ish tsp Banc ice 1 5 1 6 2 15 
5 EP, | rears eee 12 3 1 11 2 29 
21-20 fei Meine atea hee 9 2 - 5 1 17 
30-39 oe era hireak-ooee 2 1 - 1 2 6 
40-49 eee 2 - ~ - - 2 
50-59... ees 1 - - - - 1 
60 andover ........... 4 - - - 5 9 


Not stated ..........0. 
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Road Traffic Accidents, 1976-77 
Age and Sex of Road Users Killed—continued 


Type of road user killed 


Dives ot Motor Pedal Passengers | Pedestrians} All road 
vehicles cyclists cyclists (all types) 


FEMALES 


Age grou 
(in eat: 


Under7 .............. - ~ - = 

To 1G exe sieiv's, wage iets ets - 4 - 4 
17220 islet d ek Bvesles 1 3 1 5 
D129 sie sev pied see etews 8 2 4 = 6 
0 |S ae ne 1 - - 1 
40-49... eee - 1 - 1 
§0-59. ios diniteeceaes 1 2 - 3 
60 andover ........... 1 - 2 3 
Not stated ............ - - 1 1 

pasta er ea ie 


Time of Day When Accidents Occurred 
The following diagram shows the time of day when accidents involving casualties 
occurred during 1976-77: 


Time of Day when Accidents Occurred: 1976-77 
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Days of the Week on Which Accidents Occurred 


The following table shows accidents and casualties according to the day of the week on 
which they occurred: 


Road Traffic Accidents, 1976-77 
Days of the Week on Which Accidents Occurred 


Day of the week : cents ivolying Persons killed | Persons injured 


MONG. 55 feiss Sage Shiels aha see 219 
Tuesday: . sevice civene ede bg teas era delan 198 
Wednesday ............ 0.00 c cece eee ee 271 
Thursday ......... 0.0... c cece cece neces 325 
Friday: i. Sie ceius Sub giacicn tivegaie’s ad Ry steele 409 
Saturday... 0... cee eee 456 
SUNGAY ocle tat ca la eed nd GE waadaletwutes 436 

Totals is): 4 e048 xansintes fidereis 2 314 


Source of Data 


Details of each road traffic accident reported to the police, or investigated by the police 
are recorded on a standard form and copies are made available to the Transport Commission 
and to the Australian Bureau of Statistics; at the Bureau, quarterly statistics are compiled 
only from those reports describing accidents involving casualties. The Transport Commission 
employs the reports it receives in connection with road engineering, the location of traffic 
signs and signals, the pin-pointing of dangerous locations, traffic engineering, and accident 
prevention in general. 


No-Fault Third Party Insurance 
‘No-fault’ third party insurance was introduced in Tasmania on 1 December 1974 under 
the Motor Accidents (Liabilities and Compensation) Act 1973. Prior to the introduction of the 
‘no-fault’ scheme, motorists were compelled to. insure with insurance companies against 
claims by other persons resulting from motor vehicle accidents. The success of a claim was 
dependent upon the claimant proving negligence (or fault) on the part of the driver of a motor 
vehicle. ‘No-fault’ insurance, however, entitles a person to compensation for injuries 
Sustained in a motor vehicle accident without regard to who was at fault. The extent of the 
compensation is determined by the scheduled benefits outlined in the Act. The operation of 
the scheme does not, however, preclude the individual from suing for damages should it be 
felt that the scheduled benefits are insufficient compensation and that the accident was the 
result of negligence. Insurance is compulsory under the Act. 


Premiums 


Premiums vary according to the type of vehicle and the purpose for which it is used. On 
1 December 1977, the annual premium for most private passenger-type motor vehicles was 
reduced to $44-00 from $56-00, while premiums for motor cycles were increased substantially. 
Premiums are subject to review annually by the Premiums Board of Tasmania which was 
established under the Act to recommend rates of premiums to the Minister responsible. 


Scheduled Benefits 
The more important of the scheduled benefits prescribed in the Act are: 
(i) Medical, hospital and ambulance expenses. 


(ii) Disability allowances. for employed: persons, self-employed persons or 
housekeepers. 


(iii) Dependant’s allowance. 
(iv) Death benefits. 
(v) Funeral benefits. 
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Motor Accidents Insurance Board 


The Motor Accidents Insurance Board, set up to administer the Act, consists of five 
members who are appointed by the Governor. The chairman, a legal practitioner, is 
appointed directly and the other four members are each appointed on the recommendation of 
one of the following organisations: (i) the Tasmanian Government Insurance Board; (ii) 
participating insurers other than the Tasmanian Government Insurance Board; (iii) the 
Transport Commission; and (iv) the Royal Automobile Club of Tasmania (representing the 
interests of motor vehicle users), The Board may enter into agreements with insurance 
companies to allow them to act as agents in the administration of the Act. 


AIR TRANSPORT IN TASMANIA 


Introduction 


During 1977, Ansett Airlines of Australia and Trans-Australia Airlines were operating 
the greater percentage of passenger traffic to and from the Tasmanian mainland with 96 jet 
aircraft and 66 prop-jet aircraft flights per week. Executive Airlines Pty Ltd operate a 
commuter service between Melbourne and Flinders Island on five days per week. 


Supplementary intrastate services began during 1964 and in 1977 there were two 
intrastate services: Air Tasmania Pty Ltd operating between Hobart and ports on the 
Tasmanian mainland; and Executive Airlines Pty Ltd operating between Launceston and 
Flinders Island, Launceston and King Island and King Island to Wynyard and Devonport. 

Air freight is carried regularly between Melbourne and the major Tasmanian airports and 
islands in a variety of aircraft ranging from Lockheed Electras of Ansett Airlines of Australia 
and quick-change Fokker F27 aircraft of Trans-Australia Airlines, to the Argosy, DC3 and 
Bristol Freighters of the major charter operators. 


Administration 


Administration of the Air Navigation Act and Regulations in Tasmania 


The Federal Air Navigation Act 1920 and associated regulations are administered for 
Tasmania by the Director, Department of Transport, Victoria-Tasmania Region. The 
authority is the Federal Department of Transport. The Department’s more important 
functions include the provision and maintenance of government aerodromes and associated 
facilities, the licensing of aircraft operators and pilots and a responsibility for supervising all 
aspects of air safety. 


Classification of Flying Activities 
Flying activities are classified by regulation into the following well-defined categories: 

(i) Private Operations: Being operations in which an aircraft is used for personal 
transportation—private or business, carriage of persons or goods for other 
than hire or reward, or other activities of a non-commercial nature. 

(ii) Aerial Work Operations: These operations refer to the aircraft being used for 
aerial survey; spotting; photography; agriculture; advertising; flying training; 
and the cartage of goods being the property of the pilot, owner or hirer of the 
aircraft for purposes of trade. Within Tasmania there are five licensed flying 
training organisations and two aerial agricultural organisations carrying out 
most of the aerial work activities. 

(iii) Charter Operations: These refer to aircraft hired for passenger or cargo 
movement, usually not between fixed terminals or to fixed schedules. There 
are 12 licensed charter operators based in Tasmania. 

(iv) Commuter Operations: These are regular public transport operations, conducted 
on a fixed schedule between fixed terminals. Operators are authorised to 
operate without holding airline licences by exemptions granted under Air 
Navigation Regulation 203. Tasmania has two approved operators. 

(v) Regular Public Transport: This refers to aircraft operating under an airline 
licence to carry passengers and cargo according to fixed schedules and on 
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specified routes. All services of this kind are provided to Tasmania by Ansett 
Airlines, East-West Airlines and Trans-Australia Airlines. 


Tasmanian Aerodromes 


The major aerodromes in Tasmania are owned and operated by the Federal Government 
through the Department of Transport. The following sections describe both Federal 
Government-owned and other aerodromes in Tasmania. 


Federal Government-owned Aerodromes 


Hobart Airport: Ranks seventh in the volume of passengers handled at Australian 
terminals. It was completed in 1956. Extension and strengthening of the runway, taxiway and 
aprons to take DC9 and Boeing 727 aircraft at full weight was completed in 1966. The airport 
is equipped with complex aviation aids. New terminal and communication buildings were 
completed in 1976. It lies 18 kilometres by road from the city. A helicopter charter service 
operates between the airport and the city. 

Launceston Airport: 16 kilometres south-east of Launceston, it ranks after Hobart in 
passenger volume but handles considerably more freight. The area control centre provides air 
traffic control for Tasmania via repeater stations, south on Mount Wellington and north on 
Mount Barrow. The airport is also used for flying training, light aircraft charter and aerial 
work operations. : 


Devonport Airport: This was originally constructed in the early 1930s. In 1950 it was 
developed to handle DC3, DC4 and Viscount-type aircraft. Regular passenger services (using 
F27 aircraft), aerial and charter work, flying training and private operations are carried on 
from this location. It now ranks next to Wynyard in the number of passengers carried. 


Wynyard Airport: This has one sealed runway of 1 341 metres and one 1 189 metres long 
for regular public transport operations, charter, aerial work and private operations. 

King Island Airport: Is located six kilometres north-east of Currie. It has three gravel 
runways, night lighting and radio navigational equipment. 

Flinders Island Airport: Is located five kilometres north of Whitemark. There are two 
gravel and one grass landing strips plus an apron, taxiway, terminal and navigation aid 
facilities. 

Cambridge Airport: This was constructed during the early period of aviation and has four 
runways. The proximity of hills prevent further development and after completion of the 
Hobart Airport, Cambridge became a centre for light aircraft activities. 


Locally Owned Aerodromes 


Smithton Airport: Located three kilometres west of Smithton, it is owned by the 
Transport Commission. It has a sealed main runway plus lesser gravel strips and is used for 
itinerant charter and private flights. 


St Helens Airport: The aerodrome is owned and operated by the Municipality of 
Portland. A grassed strip 1 189 metres long and 91 metres wide is of sufficient dimension to 
permit operations by DC3 and F27-type aircraft. The aerodrome currently serves the charter, 
aerial work and private operation requirements for the area and has a non-directional beacon 
for instrument navigation. 


Queenstown Airport: The Municipality of Queenstown provided an authorised landing 
area for light aircraft in 1937. In 1963 work was commenced on the construction of a runway 
suitable for the operation of DC3-type aircraft at Queenstown under the local ownership 
plan; this was opened on 17 April 1966. 

Strahan Airport: This airport, together with Queenstown Airport, services the west coast 
of Tasmania. Opened for regular public transport operations in 1964, Strahan aerodrome was 
pe teapa aaa under the aerodrome local ownership plan and is owned by the Municipality of 
Strahan. 


Aircraft, Passenger and Freight Movements 


The following table shows the number of scheduled aircraft movements at the principal 
airports in Tasmania during recent years. For the purposes of the statistics in this table a take- 
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off is regarded as one movement and a landing as another. 


Aircraft Movements: Principal Airports 


ol wore [ene | 


(a) The phasing-out of turbo-prop aircraft and the introduction of pure jet aircraft has increased carrying 
capacity and reduced the number of flights required. 


(b) Regular public transport operated by Ansett Airlines of Australia ceased from October 1974. 
The next table shows the volume of passengers and freight handled at each airport; the 
following definitions apply: 


Passengers: The figures are for fare-paying passengers only at each airport and are 
the sum of embarkations and disembarkations. 


Freight: The figures are the sum of all revenue freight (including excess baggage) 
loaded and unloaded at each airport. 


Passenger and Freight Movements: Principal Airports (a) 


PASSENGERS (000) 


FREIGHT (Tonnes) 


(a) See definitions preceding this table. 
(b) Regular public transport operated by Ansett Airlines of Australia ceased from October 1974. 


The increase in the total number of passengers carried by the principal airports (as shown 
in the above table) in 1977 over 1976 was 3-5 per cent. The total freight carried showed an 
increase of 8-7 per cent in 1977 compared to 1976. 


Comparison of Principal Australian Airports 


The next table shows the volume of activity at the principal Australian airports in terms 
of the number of passengers, freight and aircraft movements. Details of international services 
have been excluded so that comparisons are purely in terms of domestic traffic (international 
services are centred on Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane and Perth). 
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Australia: Principal Airports 
Passengers, Freight and Aircraft Movements (a), 1977 


Freight 


Aircraft 
movements 


Mab ined. Cy attuned atte Cad Monnet one Neate 4 986 926 48 033 
Melbourne ...... 0.0.0.0. 4 291 450 68 558 
Brisbane: coho ceeis unulne eanwepigewnrd 2 221 097 36 361 
Adelaide sii ici cs kinwn takin neacaacues seek 1 621 761 24 390 
Canberr as ioc ccr nei rea detachev asta dete 917 090 17 239 
Perth esos eh Ph sla tdaceude econ enna 733 688 11 735 
Hobartiies) sities otisen Sods teh eaeeag 2 volsennces 411 456 8 073 


ast EE LAG Goda yene-sgntleed he geaaner s 325 560 


FREIGHT EQUALISATION 


In April 1974, Mr. J. F. Nimmo was appointed by the Federal Government as 
Commissioner of a ‘Commission of Inquiry into Transport to and from Tasmania’. The 
Commission’s report (the ‘Nimmo Report’) was presented to the Government in March 1976. 
A summary of the report is included in the 1977 Year Book. 


The Commission was appointed because of the widely held view that Tasmania suffered a 
considerable disability with regard to freight and passenger rates to and from mainland 
Australia compared to other states. 


Following release of the Commission’s report, the Federal Minister for Transport, on 9 
June 1976, released details of a scheme to be administered by the Tasmanian Branch of his 
Department for equalising the trans Bass Strait freight costs of Tasmanian manufacturers and 
producers who shipped goods for sale or use on the mainland. The scheme provided 
assistance to Tasmanian manufacturers and producers broadly equal to the difference 
between the actual door to door freight cost associated with moving goods by sea from 
Tasmania and the door to door cost of moving similar goods over comparable routes on the 
mainland. 

The following measures were associated with the introduction of freight equalisation 
assistance: 


(i) Sea freight rates were to be restored to economic levels. This involved increases 
to north-bound freight rates which had been frozen since 1974, a lesser 
increase in south-bound rates and an increase of about 15 per cent in the 
Devonport-Melbourne passenger fares. 

(ii) The Australian National Line passenger service between Sydney and Tasmania 
was discontinued. 

th The railway rates were to be increased to bring these nearer to economic levels. 

iv) The annual subsidy on the Empress of Australia passenger service was increased 

from $1 million to $2 million. 


The Minister said that the equalisation scheme and associated measures were based 
largely on the Nimmo Report and that other aspects of the Report would be considered later. 
The rates of assistance would be reviewed in 18 months and the scheme reassessed not later 
than 1980. In introducing assistance for north-bound goods, the Minister said that assistance 
for south-bound manufacturers’ and producers’ goods would be announced as soon as 
practicable. 

Assistance for south-bound manufacturers’ and producers’ goods and equipment was 
announced in November 1977 and made retrospective to 1 July 1976. The goods eligible for 
south-bound assistance must be of Australian origin and suffer an actual freight disability. 
Eligible producers are: (i) primary producers in respect of equipment and packing materials; 
and (ii) manufacturers and mining undertakings in respect of equipment used in the 
production process and raw material inputs (providing these total more than 5 per cent of the 
factory door cost of the finished product). 

At the direction of the Federal Minister for Transport, the Bureau of Transport 
Economics reassessed the freight disability for north-bound goods in late 1977. The Minister 
released the Bureau’s report and announced new rates of assistance on 15 July 1978 with the 
retrospectivity to 1 July 1978. 
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Freight equalisation payments in 1977-78 totalled $20 926 670, comprising $18 783 171 
paid to north-bound freight claimants and $2 143 498 paid to south-bound claimants (which 
included retrospective payments to 1 July 1976). 


POSTAL AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 
Introduction 


Prior to 1 July 1975 the Postmaster-General’s Department provided and controlled postal 
and telecommunications services in Tasmania, supported by engineering, finance and 
accounting, supply, personnel and administrative establishments. From 1 July 1975 control of 
these services has been vested in two commissions: the Australian Postal Commission 
(Australia Post) and the Australian Telecommunications Commission (Telecom). The 
activities of these bodies in Tasmania are outlined below. 


Australia Post 


Apart from its obvious role of providing postal services, Australia Post also acts as an 
agent for a number of other instrumentalities in transactions which include: Commonwealth 
Savings Bank deposits and withdrawals; Telecom Australia account payments; telegrams; 
Defence Home repayments; sale of State duty stamps and sale of income taxation instalment 
stamps. 


Postal Money Orders 

From 21 November 1977 the postal order and money order services were replaced by a 
postal money order service. As well as providing a money transfer service by mail, postal 
money orders can also be sent by telegraph. Charges are 20 cents for amounts up to one dollar 
and 50 cents for amounts over one dollar up to $500. Orders for overseas are limited to $100 
and a remitter may send only one such order in any week. The charges are $1-50 for orders of 
up to $30, and five cents for each dollar, or part of a dollar, for amounts over $30. 


The Postal Service 
The first long-distance overland mail service in Australia was started between Hobart and 
Launceston in 1816, the carrier walking both ways and taking a fortnight for the round trip. 
The number of individual postal articles handled in Tasmania in 1976-77 amounted to 
51-5 million compared to 50-7 million in 1975-76. Australia Post handled 2 358 million articles 
throughout Australia in 1976-77 compared to 2 357 million in the previous year. 


Postal Services (a), Tasmania 


Particulars 


Post offices— 


Official ............. no. 46 

Non-official ......... no 288 
Postal traffic (b)— 

Standard letters...... 000 


Non-standard 


(a) Controlled by Postmaster-General’s Department up to 1 July 1975. 
(b) Number of separate articles handled. 


All mail to and from Tasmania and the Mainland is carried by air as far as Melbourne, 
priority being given to priority paid mail, standard articles and mail on which airmail fees have 
been paid. The balance is forwarded on an ‘Air Opportunity’ basis. A local priority paid mail 
service was introduced in November 1975 and provides guaranteed delivery within Hobart 
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and suburbs on the next working day. This service is also available between Hobart, 
Launceston, Devonport, and Burnie. An overnight parcel service, introduced towards the 
end of 1976, provides for next working day delivery of all mail throughout the State, with only 
minor exceptions. 


Australia Post also provides courier services for urgent items in Hobart with an intrastate 
network extending to Launceston, Devonport, Ulverstone and Burnie and an interstate 
network which includes all state capitals, as well as Canberra. 


At 30 June 1977 Australia Post had a full-time staff in Tasmania of 789, 70 persons were 
employed part-time, 239 were employed at non-official post offices (and paid on the basis of 
the volume of business transacted) and 98 had mail service contracts with Australia Post. 
There were 536 street posting boxes in the State and 181 street delivery rounds were in 
operation. 


Australian Telecommunications Commission (Telecom Australia) 


Development of Telecommunications 


Hobart and Launceston were linked by a telegraph line in 1857 and two years later a Bass 
Strait cable was in operation, only to fail in 1861. By 1869 a second cable was laid and 
communication with overseas countries became possible in 1872 when the Overland 
Telegraph was established between Adelaide and Darwin. 


The first telephone line in Tasmania linked Hobart and Mt Nelson signal station in 1880, 
both Hobart and Launceston having exchanges by 1833. However, no link with Victoria or 
overseas countries was provided until 1936. 


The State is now served with a network of high-capacity, high-quality trunk channels 
which are extended to other Australian states and linked with the Seacom and Compac cables 
connecting Australia to overseas countries. There are also links to the Overseas 
Telecommunications Commission earth satellite stations at Carnarvon, Ceduna and Moree. 
The State is divided into three districts (which coincide with the S.T.D. area code 
districts),each in the charge of a District Telecommunications Manager. 


Telegraph: The teleprinter exchange (TELEX) had only one Tasmanian subscriber in 
1957 but 736 were connected by 30 June 1978. The TELEX service is fully automatic and 
subscribers can now contact each other without an exchange operator’s assistance. Calls can 
be made automatically to many overseas countries tied in with Australian telegraphic services, 
while the remainder can be contacted through an exchange operator. Extensive use is made of 
the long established picturegram service by the press; organisations such as the Bureau of 
Meteorology and private companies have a similar service available for the transmission of 
charts and documents. 


Telephones: The Commission completed the conversion to automatic working of all the 
telephone exchanges in Tasmania on 15 June 1977. There were then 198 automatic exchanges 
in the State. Tasmania became the first Australian State to have a fully automatic telephone 
system. 


Telephone and Telegraph Services 
The following table analyses telephone and telegraph services in Tasmania: 


Telecommunications Services (a) 


1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 | 1977-78 


Particulars 


Telephone— 
Services in operation (b)— 


Business .............. 00000 ee : 36 
Non-business ..............005 75 

DPotalicc ys eens oe ewe ees 111 
Public telephones ............. 1 


Instruments in operation (b) 
Automatic exchanges (b)......... : 197 
Manual exchanges (b)............ ; = 
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Telecommunications Services (a)—continued 


Particulars 


Value of calls made— 
Metered (local andS.T.D.)..... 
Trunks et ny 8h ee ae cs 
Public telephone (local and 

trunk) 

Telegraph— 

Phonograms lodged ........... 

All telegrams lodged (c)........ 


(a) Telecommunications services were controlled by the Postmaster-General’s Department prior to 1 July 


(b) At 30 June. 
(c) Includes telegrams lodged by telephone (i.e. phonograms). 


The installation in recent years, of the high-capacity trunk channels, known as the 
Broadband System, together with modern trunk switching exchanges, has enabled the 
Commission to provide Subscriber Trunk Dialling (S.T.D.) facilities for the direct dialling of 
trunk calls. This facility enables subscribers to make direct long-distance calls to anywhere in 
Australia by simply dialling the required number. All telephone subscribers in Tasmania have 
access to 8.T.D. which avoids the delays associated with manually-operated exchanges. 
Charges are based on actual time used and there is no minimum time period as. with manually 
booked trunk calls. 


International Subscriber Dialling (I.S.D.} to more than 140 countries is now available 
upon request to 41 504 telephone subscribers throughout the State. At the end of June 1978, 
1 869 subscribers had availed themselves of this facility. 


There is an increasing demand for facilities to transmit digital data over telephone and 
telegraph lines. The data can be sent over three alternative links: (i) through the telephone 
network; (ii) by direct point to point private telephone or telegraph lines provided exclusively 
for the customer; and (iii) through the telex network. 


Lines suitable for high speed transmission can be provided using alternatives (i) and (ii). 
Originally known as ‘Data Transmission’, this service has been renamed ‘Datel’. Digital data 
information must be converted into a form suitable for transmission over the lines provided by 
the Commission. The conversion is performed by a modulator/demodulator unit known as a 
‘Modem’. At 30 June 1978, 345 Modems were in service in Tasmania. 


The ‘Telefinder Radio Paging Service’, which commenced in Hobart on 14 November 
1977 provides a point to point contact facility whereby a Telefinder subscriber carries a 
lightweight pocket receiver which emits an audible ‘Beep’ when it receives a signal broadcast 
from a paging radio transmitter. The alerted customer then takes some pre-arranged course of 
action such as contacting his office to receive information. At 30 June 1978, 198 paging units 
were in operation in the State. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION 
Stations in Tasmania 


To establish and operate radio communication equipment, it is necessary to obtain a 
licence from the Postal and Telecommunications Department. This Department is 
responsible for overall management of the radio frequency spectrum involving the following 
radio regulatory functions: (i) frequency allocation; (ii) frequency measuring and radio 
monitoring; (iii) determination of equipment standards; (iv) conduct of examinations for 
Radio Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency; (v) inspectoral functions; and (vi) licensing 
formalities. The radio frequency spectrum is a national resource although it is somewhat 
different from other resources such as minerals, water, fuels, fisheries, forestry, etc. The radio 
frequency spectrum is used and not consumed and it is wasted when not used correctly. It is 
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for this reason that the Postal and Telecommunications Department makes every effort to 
ensure interference-free operation for all services. 


Some examples of the use to which this form of communication is put include: (i) mobile 
radiotelephone networks operated by governmental and semi-government bodies including 
Tasmania Police, the Hydro-Electric Commission, Forestry Commission, fire brigades, 
municipal councils, etc.; (ii) mobile radiotelephone networks operated by private enterprises 
such as transport and taxi companies, building contractors, etc.; (iii) coastal radio services to 
ship stations at sea provided by stations operated by the Overseas Telecommunications 
Commission; (iv) coastal radio services for fishing boats provided by stations operated by 
private enterprises engaged in the fishing industry at various ports around the Tasmanian 
coastline; and (v) coastal radio stations in the International VHF Maritime Mobile 
Radiotelephone Service operated by various Marine Boards for ship-to-shore communica- 
tions with overseas ships. 

A new category of licence, the Citizens Band Radio Service became available from 1 July 
1977. The Service is defined as: ‘A private, two-way short distance voice communication 
(radiotelephony) service of fixed, land mobile and portable stations for personal and business 
activities’. There were 18 high frequency channels allocated within the frequency range 27-015 
to 27-225 megahertz and 40 ultra-high frequency channels were allocated from 476-425 to 
477-400 megahertz. The C.B.R.S. has shown a rapid growth in popularity from persons 
engaged in all walks of life. 

The next table relates to radio communication stations only; particulars of broadcasting 
stations are specifically excluded and are dealt with in a subsequent section. 


Number of Authorised Radio Communication Stations at 30 June 
(Two-way Services) 


Fixed stations— 
Outpost (a) ...... 20... 16 14 11 10 9 5 
Other (b) ©... 103 110 108 118 113 136 
TOtAl oe in Shona hegias 119 141 


Land stations— 


Aeronautical (c) .............. 8 7 7 7 8 8 
Base stations for— : 
Land mobile services (c) ..... 523 627 684 726 798 860 
Harbour mobile services (c) . . 7 8 12 14 30 34 
Coast (d) 2.6... 6.0. cece 36 37 38 37 38 44 
Experimental................. 16 16 17 17 27 44 


Mobile stations— 


Alrcralt: eka d eae es 71 
Land mobile services .......... 6 539 
Harbour mobile services ....... 731 

UMDOSt sie deziss wares canted 45 
Ships bis eee eaamacrce omen aih hues oa as 805 859 
C.B. radio service ............. 5 050 


Totaly cwecteecnten ads 13 295 


Amateur stations ............... 321 
Grand total 6 390 14 747 


(a) Stations established in remote localities for communication with control stations, e.g. the lighthouse 
service. 

(b) For exchange of radio messages with other similar stations. 

(c) For exchange of radio messages with mobile stations. 

(d) Land stations for communication with ocean-going vessels. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICES 


Radio broadcasting and television falls within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
and is one of the responsibilities of the Minister for Post and Telecommunications. Federal 
bodies which are directly involved include the Postal and Telecommunications Department, 
the Australian Broadcasting Commission, the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal, the 
Australian Telecommunications Commission and a special Authority for ethnic broadcasting. 


Types of Services 


Basically the Australian broadcasting and television system consists of three types of 
service comprising: 


(i) national broadcasting and television stations funded by the Federal Government; 


(ii) commercial broadcasting and television stations operated by companies under 
licence; and 


(iii) public stations operated by corporations under licence on a non-profit basis. 


Regulation 


Provisions contained in the Broadcasting and Television Act 1942 govern the 
establishment and operation of all stations. The Postal and Telecommunications Department is 
responsible for planning of the overall system, for the submission of planning proposals for 
consideration by the Minister, for all matters relating to the technical operation of stations 
and for the investigation of interference to the transmission and reception of programs. 


In relation to the national service, the Australian Broadcasting Commission is required to 
provide programs for transmission over stations made available by the Australian 
Telecommunications Commission and to supply and operate the studio equipment necessary 
for the purpose. The Australian Broadcasting Tribunal is responsible for the licensing and 
supervision of the operation (other than the technical equipment) of all stations other than 
national stations. In particular, the Tribunal is required to conduct public inquiries into the 
granting of licences following the invitation of applications by the Minister, and into the 
renewal of licences, the setting of standards of broadcasting practices, alleged breaches of 
licence conditions and such other matters as the Minister may direct. Subject to the conduct of 
such inquiries, the Tribunal is empowered to grant, renew, suspend or revoke licences and to 
determine program and advertising standards applicable to licensed stations. 


The National Services 


The national services (both radio and television) are provided by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission which has sole responsibility for program material; the actual 
transmitters are operated by the Australian Telecommunications Commission. 


Commercial Broadcasting 


Commercial radio and television broadcasting stations are operated by companies under 
licences granted by the Australian Broadcasting Tribunal. Their technical operating 
conditions are determined by the Postal and Telecommunications Department. The stations 
obtain income from the broadcasting of advertisements. The fee for a licence is $200 plus an 
amount based on the gross earnings from advertising during the preceding financial year, 
assessed on a sliding scale varying from 1 per cent for amounts up to $0-5m to 4-5 per cent on 
amounts exceeding $3-5m. 


Broadcasting Standards 

Commercial radio and television stations are required to maintain standards set by the 
Australian Broadcasting Tribunal. These standards include requirements relating to the 
acceptability of program material, duration and suitability of advertisements and special 
provisions relating to children’s programs. 
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Category of Television Programs. 


The following table shows, as varying proportions of transmission time, the types of 
programs televised in Tasmania: 


Category of Television Programs by 
Proportion of Transmission Time: Tasmania, 1977 
(Source: Australian Broadcasting Tribunal) 


Commercial 
programs 


per cent 


National 
programs 


Program category 
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Television Stations in Operation 


The next table gives details of the television stations in operation: 


Television Stations in Operation, 30 June 1978 


Height above sea 
level—top of aerial 
(metres) 


Transmitter 
location 


Call sign and channel 


NATIONAL 


Hobart 
so dvate dines gece Vatatenens N.E. Tasmania 
dra beods Soo enbees aint say ete King Island 


1344 
1 457 


Mt Wellington 
Mt Barrow 
Gentle Annie Hill 


COMMERCIAL 


Hobart Mt Wellington 
N.E. Tasmania Mt Barrow 


(a) Transmits programs originating from ABT 2. 


Relay. of Television Programs from Other States 

Tasmania is linked with Victoria by a broadband radio link installed by the Australian 
Telecommunications Commission which enables the direct relay of television programs from 
the mainland states. 


Microwave Links, Intrastate Relays and Translator Stations 


The prime sources of programs in Hobart are the commercial and national studios which 
are linked to their Mt Wellington transmitters (TVT6 and ABT2) by microwave links; the 
commercial studio in Launceston feeds programs to its Mt Barrow transmitter (TNT9) by the 
same method. As there is no national studio at Launceston, the transmitter on Mt Barrow 
(ABNT3) relays the Hobart national programs through the broadband radio link. A similar 
service is also available to commercial stations. 


Russell Falls 


[H. M. Moore] 
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Renison Ltd.:—General view 
of surface installations as at 
October, 78 looking north 


Opposite page: ‘ , 
Three Boom Jumbo Drilling Rig in an [Photos by D. L. Hopkins, courtesy of Renison 
Underground Development Mine Ltd.] 


Loading of tin concentrate 
ready for shipment to Burnie 
port 


The Nut, Stanley 


[H. M. Moore] 


Cradle Mt. 
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Tasmania, due to its terrain, has areas where television reception direct from the Mt 
Wellington or Mt Barrow transmitters is either difficult or impossible. To provide good 
reception in such areas, translator stations, which are low-powered stations receiving signals 
from a parent station and re-transmitting on a different frequency to areas with poor 
reception, have been installed as shown in the following table. Translator stations cannot 
broadcast directly. 


The next table shows translator stations in operation and the areas served: 


Television Translator Stations in Operation at 30 June 1978 


Parent station Local channel 


Area served 


Commercial 
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Ce 
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ileal esc seas ate caclen hasan ees 
Maydena .......... cc cece ence tenes 
Queenstown-Zeehan ....... 

Rosebery-Renison Bell 
Savage River-Luina .................,. 
Smithton. 2.0.0.0... 0.0... eee 
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Strathgordon .....................048. 
Swansea-Bicheno .................... 
TALOONA sce eit Sin cthes seine hahesk chs § 
Waratah... 6.0 ices hae a cewee tee 
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(a) (b) (c) (d) A single translator serves both areas. 


Radio Stations in Operation 
The following table gives details of the radio stations in operation in Tasmania: 
Radio Stations in Operation at 30 June 1978 


‘Hours of service 
(weekly) 


Call sign 


wali OP NGe adil ane raters, debe ware tends National Hobart ‘ 
TLR Vaesisasy tik Sieeoie 8 bes AER ae National Hobart 133-00 
INT bs ea eh eee eek soba Race National Launceston 133-00 
TON(). oink eee aaen e405 vate bc National Queenstown 133-00 
TEC (A) schrieb ase tai cons 8 vse tans Ss National Fingal Valley 133-00 
TSH) 33 ois's acticin eee ini eaarsene: National St Helens 133-00 
PHO 55 Wace Wasnietee he Sein Commercial Hobart 168-00 
Di PERRY enki ee eee tee Commercial Hobart 168-00 
TAD 5 bbe s io stsc elon Maeuth embraced thy Commercial Devonport 116-30 
IB. eae derby hd Be ad omanien Commercial Burnie 113-30 
TEX 8 ie sascha Saiandnam ee ea Tae Ree a Commercial Launceston 138-00 
PUA stor ct iste teaver pace ioc Bapies Commercial Launceston 139-00 
TOW sired eesti ntanie ds ob e Racal Commercial Queenstown 77-00 

wie a ake dinteids Be bres taasihy Bednciadt dns Commercial Scottsdale 116: ea 


iis REE oneterS Peasd ease Rares Non-profit Hobart 


(a) Transmits, in the main, programs originating from 7NT. 
(b) F.M. station operated by the Tasmanian College of Advanced Education. 


Tasmania’s first F.M. (frequency modulated) station, 7CAE-FM Hobart, began regular 
broadcasting in February 1977 on a frequency of 92-1 MHz. A second FM station (7HFC-FM) 
operated by the Hope Foundation Communicators Inc., was as expected to commence regular 
broadcasting in mid-1979. 
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Although there are areas of poor reception due to difficult terrain, most of Tasmania 
receives a satisfactory radio service from one or more of the above stations. In addition, the 
northern part of the State receives a service from some mainland stations. The structure and 
population distribution in the State has given rise to a regional pattern of radio stations with 
ees haa in Hobart and Launceston and outlying stations in the north-east, north-west 
and west. 


Further References 


ABS publications produced by the Tasmanian Office 

Trade and Shipping, Tasmania (5401.6) (annual, 1975-76 issues released 30-9-77, 39pp.). 

Motor Vehicle Registrations, Tasmania (9301.6) (monthly, August 1978 released 25-9-78, Spp.). 

Motor Vehicle Census, Tasmania (9302.6) (irregular, September 1976 released 22-12-77, 18pp.). 

Road Traffic Accidents Involving Casualties, Tasmania (9401.6) (quarterly, June quarter 1978 released 
20-9-78, 7pp.). 

Road Traffic Accidents Involving Casualties, Tasmania (9402.6) (half yearly, December 1977 released 10-5-78, 
9pp.). 

ABS publications produced by the Canberra Office 

Rail, Bus and Air Transport (9201.0) (annual, 1975-76 released 16-9-77, 32pp.). 

Overseas and Coastal Shipping (9207.0) (annual, 1976-77 released 14-11-78, 21pp.). 

Registration of New Motor Vehicles (Preliminary) (9301.0) (monthly, September 1978 released 24-10-78, 
4pp.). 

Motor Vehicle Registrations (9303.0) (quarterly, June quarter 1978 released 4-10-78, 24pp.). 

Motor Vehicle Registrations (9304.0) (annual, 1977-78 released 12-10-78, 29pp.). 

Road Accident Fatalities (9401.0) (monthly, August 1978 released 19-10-78, 2pp.). 

Road Traffic Accidents Involving Casualties (9403.0) (quarterly, March quarter 1978 released 13-10-78, 
20pp.). ; 


Chapter 12 
PRIVATE FINANCE 
INSURANCE 


General 
Definitions 


The following data on insurance are divided into life insurance and insurance other than 
life; i.e. fire, marine and general insurance. No distinction is made between insurance and 
assurance, the former term being used in all contexts. 


Legislation 


Section 51 of the Federal Constitution confers the necessary powers on the Federal 
Parliament to legislate with respect to ‘insurance other than state insurance; also state 
insurance extending beyond the limits of the state concerned’. The principal Federal 
legislation affecting current insurance business is as follows: 


Life Insurance Act 1945: This Act provides for uniform control throughout Australia of 
life insurance business other than business transacted by state government insurance offices, 
friendly societies and trade unions providing benefits for members of dependants. Also 
excluded is business in relation to superannuation benefits provided wholly by an organisation 
established by employers, employees or both. 


Under the Act each company must maintain at least one office in each State or Territory 
in which it conducts life insurance business. Companies are also required to set up statutory 
funds in respect of their life insurance business in Australia and all amounts received in 
respect of this business must be paid to, and form part of, the assets of these funds. The assets 
of the statutory funds can only be used to meet liabilities or expenses relating to the life 
insurance business and, in certain circumstances, the payment of dividends to shareholders. 


Insurance Act 1973: This act restricts the right to carry on insurance business to 
authorised companies and Lloyd’s underwriters and makes arrangements aimed at ensuring 
that these are at all times financially sound. Insurance business carried on by the Federal 
Government, a state government or by a number of named government or semi-government 
authorities is exempt. The Act does not extend to life insurance business, registered medical 
or hospital benefits organisations and certain other bodies. 


Life Insurance 


Since 1947 returns lodged under the Life Insurance Act 1945 have been used to compile 
life insurance statistics. In Tasmania, the Government Insurance Board transacts a limited 
form of life insurance only (in respect of home mortgage repayments of purchasers of Housing 
Department dwellings) and tables that follow refer to operations of enterprises exclusively in 
the private sector. The transactions in the next table are concerned with Tasmania as the 
‘State of. issue’ of the policies, not necessarily as the ‘State of risk’. ‘ 
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Life Insurance Transactions (Excluding Annuities) (a) 


Particulars 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


ORDINARY BUSINESS 


New policies issued— 
Number ........... 6.0.0.0 eee ees 


Annual premiums ........... 
Policies discontinued or reduced— 
Number .......... 0.0.00 ce cence ees 


New policies issued— 
Number ics ene sak oes cata 
Sum insured.................. 
Annual premiums........... 

Policies discontinued or reduced— 

Number (ois e ied ead daa 


New. policies issued— 
Number ooo. dace adeeb ae 28 
Sum insured ................ 
Annual premiums ........... 

Policies discontinued or reduced— 

Number sg 2566 cee bes caw tas 


New policies issued— 
Number jis ssh od have eg ee cease she 
Sum insured ................ 
Annual premiums ........... 

Policies. discontinued or reduced— 

Number ............-..0- 00 eee eee 


On mortgage of real estate...... 
On companies’ policies......... 
On other securities .............. $000 


(a) Refers to companies’ balance dates between 1 January and 31 December of year shown. 
(b) Industrial business refers, in the main, to policies on which the premiums are collected as regular 
instalments by agents on commission. 


Fire, Marine and General Insurance 


Information on insurance, other than life, is compiled from returns provided by 
insurance companies transacting fire, marine and general insurance business in Tasmania 
(including the Tasmanian Government Insurance Office). Statistics that follow relate to 
financial years of companies ending within the period shown and to policies issued in 
Tasmania and not necessarily to those for which the risk is situated in Tasmania. 


Definitions 
Premiums represent the full amount receivable in respect of policies issued and renewed 
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in the year, less returns, rebates and bonuses paid or credited to policy-holders during the 
year, They are not adjusted to provide for premiums unearned at the end of the year. 


Claims include payments made during the year, plus estimated amount of outstanding 
claims at end of year, Jess estimated amount of outstanding claims at beginning of year. 


Contributions to fire brigades, commission and agents’ charges, and expenses of 
management are those amounts actually paid during the year. 


Taxation represents payments made during the year and includes pay-roll tax, licence 
fees, etc. Stamp duty and income tax are included in this item up to 1973-74, but excluded 
from 1974-75. 


Selected Revenue and Expenditure Items 


The following table should not be construed as a profit and loss statement; selected 
revenue and expenditure items only have been used. 


Fire, Marine and General Insurance 
> 


(7000) 


30 825 34 958 44 762 51 199 
660 771 (a) (a) 
Claims (less amounts recoverable) 


31 485 35 729 44 762 51 199 
Contributions to fire brigades .....................0. 


Commission and agents’ charges...................05 4472 
Expenses of management .................0..0000 05 11 844 
GRBUION 25 np dead op Pose ee oad «OG We ERE TSN 


Particulars 


Premiums (less returns, rebates and bonuses) ......... 
Interest, dividends, rents .......... 00... cece eee eee 


Total (selected revenue items) .................. 


(a) From 1974-75 figures for this item are available only for Australia as a whole due to a change in collection methods. 
(b) Refer to definition of Taxation above. Figures from 1974-75 are not comparable with those for previous years. 
(c) Includes other underwriting expenses of $386 000 in 1974-75, $212 000 in 1975-76 and $16 000 in 1976-77. 


Types of Insurance 

The next table shows premiums and claims according to the class of insurance business 
transacted in 1976-77. (‘Premiums’ and ‘Claims’ have been compiled in accordance with the 
definitions introducing the section.) 


Fire, Marine and General Insurance 
Premiums and Claims for Each Type of Insurance, 1976-77 


($7000) 
Motor vehicle comprehensive. All risks/baggage............. 

() eT ce reer Plate glass.............00000 187 
Employers’ liability............. Professional indemnity........ 315 
Compulsory third party (b) ...... Livestock ...............0005 63 
Fire and sprinkler leakage ....... Contractors’ all risks.......... (c) 
Houseowners’ and house- Guarantee ... 5 

holders’ comprehensive ....... Product liability........ os 50 
Marine (hull and cargo) ......... Fruit crop and hailstone....... 7 
Personal accident .............. Aviation ........... 0.00 cee 7 20 
Loss of profits ................. | 890 | 3392) | Other... eee eee 488 
Public liability ..0........00.0... 

Burglary...............00,4 ore 
Boiler, engineering and machine 
breakdown.................. 


(a) Includes motor cycles. 


(b) Motor vehicles only. The Motor Accident Insurance Board accepted all rights, obligations and liabities in respect of 
Compulsory Third Party Insurance from 1 October 1974. 


(c) Confidential—included in ‘Other’. 
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Ratio of Claims to Gross Premiums: The following table shows the ratio of claims to 
premiums for the more important classes of business over a three-year period: 


Fire, Marine and General Insurance 
Ratio of Claims to Premiums (a) 
(Per Cent) 


Class of business 


Motor vehicle comprehensive (including motor cycles). . . 
Employers’ liability........0... 0.0.00. 0 ccc cee cece eee 
Compulsory third party (b) ..............0.0.....0.0004 


Fire and sprinkler leakage ...........0.0 0.00.0 0.00. 05. . 36-4 
Houseowners’ and householders’ comprehensive ........ . 38-3 
Marine (hull and cargo) .................0.0 ccc cece 72-1 32-6 
Personal accident ..... 20.0... cece cece ce eee eee 41-1 44-3 
Loss of profits ...... 0.0... e eee eee 20-9 44:0 
Public ability... 00. cece eee eee 20:3 32-0 
Burglary... 0.0.2 ccc ccc cence ene beats SA 25:3 
Boiler, engineering and machine breakdown ............ 36-3 

All classes ice. v0 Sap cb donee va eeedad wate seid 8-2 


(a) See beginning of section for definition of claims and premiums. 
(b) Motor vehicles only. 


BANKING AND EXCHANGE RATES 


Types of Banks 
General 


Banks in Tasmania can be classified by ownership as follows: (i) Government—The 
Reserve Bank of Australia, the Commonwealth Development Bank of Australia, the 
Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia and the Commonwealth Savings Bank; (ii) 
Private—the private trading banks and the private savings banks; and (iii) Trustee—The 
Savings Bank of Tasmania (previously the Hobart Savings Bank) and the Launceston Bank 
for Savings. The Agricultural Bank is not a bank for the purpose of these statistics. 


For statistical purposes such a classification is not helpful since banks, both government 
and private, may be engaged in the same type of activity. Hence, the classification in use is 
one which groups banks according to their type of activity, not according to their ownership. 
The major banking statistics for the State are presented in two distinct series under the 
headings ‘Trading Banks’ and ‘Savings Bank’. 


Trading Banks 


The following seven institutions in Tasmania are classified, for statistical purposes, as 
‘trading banks’: Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia; Australia and New Zealand 
Banking Group; Bank of New South Wales; The Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd; The 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney Ltd; The National Bank of Australasia Ltd; and 
The Bank of Adelaide. 


Savings Banks 


In the 1950s, only three savings banks operated branches in Tasmania: Hobart Savings 
Bank (now The Savings Bank of Tasmania), Launceston Bank for Savings (both trustee 
savings banks) and the Commonwealth Savings Bank. The trustee savings banks date from 
early colonial days, the Launceston Bank opening in 1835, and the Hobart Bank in 1845, 


In recent years, private trading banks have opened savings bank subsidiaries in the State, 
the current list of such banks being: Australian and New Zealand Savings Bank Ltd; The 
Bank of Adelaide Savings Bank Ltd; Bank of New South Wales Savings Bank Ltd; The 
Commercial Savings Bank of Austalia Ltd; C.B.C. Savings Bank Ltd; and The National 
Savings Bank Ltd. 


Savings banks also offer cheque facilities to customers; however, for statistical purposes 
their cheque operations are included in ‘savings bank statistics’. 
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Transactions of Trading Banks 


The accompanying tables show average deposits, advances and debits to customers’ 
accounts by month for 1976-77 and summarise the principal statistics relating to all trading 
banks in Tasmania for a five-year period. The following definitions apply: 

(i) Deposits—a bank liabilities item. The figure is the average, for the year, of 
balances read at weekly intervals. 

(ii) Loans, advances and bills discounted, etc.—a bank assets item. The figure is the 
average, for the year, of balances read at weekly intervals. 


(iii) Debits to customers’ accounts—mainly the total of all cheques drawn by 


customers during a given period. The figure is the average, for the year, of 
such weekly entries. 


Transactions: All Trading Banks in Tasmania, 1976-77 


Average weekly 


Average debits to 

Month Average advances, advances 
deposits (a) etc. (a) (b) customers’ 
accounts (c) 


275 912 189 086 169 874 


PAUSUSE Fai teehee abies de dul BE einaetee tree behead tienes 295 306 191 720 164 250 
September 5.066505 hue saeco tee eee ee 318 005 194 685 168 496 
October '..: s'os.ea heated id cacy uth Gace 327 101 204 971 172 095 
November). ssucouiinahco ds nm adig tens bee tiha. 350 492 204 893 185 734 
December’: si26 oo tee dba gee ese 358 580 204 729 202 166 
JANUALY 22. eed ie ee ee AA eve hen Be 365 848 205 330 160 539 
February 403.2. e tate daektiant hamid 2 383 698 209 061 171 588 
Maree ies. dis shina Ssunaeetentesbud dane Wivechandd abe 394 556 209 811 186 007 
Aprile Se tiwentt Lesnar sous th ee Anthea, 388 466 219 297 188 099 
May 22. Ss2255 bebe eS dae aaen aiuetiaae oan 374 715 226 463 201 011 
JUNG: srk tase ayes AES dendrdina Guts alg’ h pease Se 347 192 228 945 184 076 


Pen eer eee 348 613 207 635 179 932 

(a) The average, for the month or year, of balances read at weekly intervals. 

(b) Loans, advances and bills discounted, etc.; excludes loans to authorised dealers in the short-term money 
market. 

(c) Excludes debits to Federal and State Government accounts at Hobart branches. In addition to trading bank 
transactions, those of the Rural Credits Department of the Reserve Bank and the Commonwealth 
Development Bank are included in this item. 


Transactions: All Trading Banks in Tasmania 


Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


NUMBER 


Branches open at 30 June 


DEPOSITS, ADVANCES AND. DEBITS TO CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS: WEEKLY AVERAGES ($’000) 
Deposits (a)— 


Aen and State Governments 3 029 3 573 6 499 12 919 33 442 
ther-—- 

Fixed: jsiencei4 tava t tinted haa tate 64 743 93 961 112 543 133 357 168 637 
Current——Bearing interest......... 8 915 10 162 11 031 14 617 16 723 
Not bearing interest 82 454 99 343 99 781 116 486 129 811 
TOtals. issn cen ae eae Paes | 159 141 207 040 229 851 277 377 348 613 

Loans, advances and bills discounted (a) 
CD) isting 9 28 ser cohea oh at cco, wre Stor 99 192 121 077 137 189 157 951 207 635 


slabs 85 291 103 041 119 447 150 536 179 932 


(a) (b) (c) See footnotes to the previous table. 
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The table velow gives a classification of trading bank advances outstanding within 
Tasmania by type of borrower resident within Australia, and in total for non-residents of 
Australia. 


Trading Banks: Classification of Advances Outstanding within Tasmania 
($7000) 


At second Wednesday in July 


a 


Type of advance 


1977 


BORROWERS RESIDENT WITHIN AUSTRALIA 


Business advances— 
Agriculture, grazing and dairying— 


Sheep grazing ............... 0.0 ccc eee eee 
One ee rae ie 16 386 
Hal aunt ae temnaassesscnietal 
Manufacturing ........ 0... cece eee ee 28 208 


Transport, storage and communication............ 


Finance— 
Building and housing societies ................. 390 
Pastoral and finance companies ................ 728 
Hire purchase and other finance companies 1 293 
Other. ieee ead anes otarere tha 1199 


| 


8 266 9 420 12 337 
23 643 25 223 39 933 


ce 
[rare [airs 58 


Building and construction ....................... 


Other business 


Unclassified 


Total business advances ............... 


Advances to public authorities (excl. Federal and state 
governments) 


Personal advances— 
Building or purchasing own home (individuals) .... . 
Allothet(i3./ Shuhbasciinsda enhanced bonne wok shines 


Total personal advances............... 


1 891 
234 550 


Advances to non-profit organisations ............... 


Total advances to resident borrowers. . . 


BORROWERS NON-RESIDENT WITHIN AUSTRALIA 


Total non-resident borrowers ....................-. 


TOTAL ADVANCES TO RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT BORROWERS 


Grand total ................0.000000. 234 575 


144 812 147 544 183 549 
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Interest Rates and Security Yields 


The next table shows the interest rates available on fixed deposits, the interest yield from 
treasury notes and the yield from government securities: 


Interest Rates and Security Yields 
(Per Cent Per Annum) 


Particulars 
June 1977 


June 1974 June 1975 June 1976 


Trading banks (a)— 


Fixed deposits (less than $50 000)— 
3 months and less than 6 months....... 7-75-8-25 
6 months and less than 12 months...... 8-25-9-00 
12 months and less than 18 months... . 8-25-9-00 
18 months and less than 2 years........ 
2 years to4years.................00. 8-00-9-50 
Fixed deposits ($50 000 and over)— 
30 days to 4 years (b)............20.4. 10-00 
Federal Government securities yield— 
Non-rebateable bonds (c)— 
2 YCATS osc d aig ce hace Wen sg cle aware’ 9-88 
TOVOATS cos cheals Tack eddie hoveseio a cotstonees 10-41 
QU-YOaIS sch de Use be be sees 10-48 
Treasury notes (issue yield)— 
13 week notes ..............00.00005 . 8-60 
26 week notes ..........2....0.00005 : 9-12 


(a) Maximum rates for June 1974. 
(b) Subject to this maximum, actual rates are a matter for negotiation between banks and their customers. 
(c) Yields shown are average for week centred on last Wednesday of month and exclude effect of brokerage. 


Savings Banks 


The following table summarises the principal statistics relating to savings banks in 
Tasmania. Deposits are compiled on a basis different from that used in the case of trading 
banks. ‘Deposits lodged’ is the total inflow of deposits during the year, and ‘depositors’ 
balances’ is a single liability reading taken at the end of the year. 

The number of operative accounts excludes school bank accounts and small inoperative 
accounts. The other items in the table relating to depositors’ balances, etc., relate to all 
accounts including school bank accounts and small inoperative accounts. 


All Savings Banks 


155 153 159 
561 591 606 


1976-77 


162 
618 


Particulars 


Branches open (a) .......... 00. cece eee eee 
Operative accounts (a) ...............0. 


Deposits lodged ...................008. 419 885 542 651 707 421 797 315 921 919 
Interest added ................. 0.0 ee eee $ 10 469 13 371 17 085 20 878 23 662 
Excess of deposits over withdrawals ....... $ 35 660 25 677 37 213 27 412 22 853 
Depositors’ balances (a) ................. $ 288 986 328 029 382 326 430 618 477 134 


Per head of population— 
Depositors’ balances (a) .................. $ 


(a) At end of year. 
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_ The next table gives details of housing finance transactions by savings banks in Tasmania. 
Figures for this activity are not available for years prior to 1969-70. 


Savings Banks: Housing Finance Transactions (a) 


Loans approved to individuals for— 
Cancellation of 
loans previously 
approved to 
individuals for 
housing 


Alter- 
ations 

and ad- 
ditions 


Purchases of 
established 
dwellings 


Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
(b) (c) (b) (c) 
$000 > 


Construction or 
purchases of 
new dwellings 


Period 


Amount 


(a) The statistics prior to 1975-76 are not strictly comparable with those for later years. The former.categories 
‘Dwellings not previously occupied’ and ‘Dwellings previously occupied’ have been defined more 
precisely and are replaced by the categories ‘Construction or purchases of new dwellings’ and ‘Purchases 
of established dwellings’, respectively. Also, loans approved for alterations and additions estimated to 
cost $10 000 or more are included in the category ‘Alterations and additions’, whereas previously such 
loans were included in the categories ‘Previously occupied’ and ‘Not previously occupied’. Total figures 
for 1975-76 are unavailable as the changes were implemented in October of that year. 

(b) Number of loans for dwelling units approved for first mortgage finance only. 

(c) Includes second mortgage finance to complete original purchase or construction. 


At 30 June 1977, the balances outstanding on housing loans made by savings banks to 
individuals and to building societies were $164 520 000 and $1 781 000, respectively. 


Interest Rates 


The next table shows the maximum rates of interest paid to depositors or charged to 
borrowers with home mortgages by The Savings Bank of Tasmania. Interest rates paid to 
depositors or charged to borrowers with home mortgages by the Launceston Bank for 
Savings, the Commonwealth Savings Bank and the savings bank subsidiaries of the private 
trading banks, may vary marginally from the rates shown in this table. 


The Savings Bank of Tasmania: Maximum Interest Rates (a) 
(Per Cent Per Annum) 


On savings | On home Date of change On saving’ 
accounts (b) mortgages in rate accounts (b) | mortgages 


Date of change 
in rate 


sccandaigl «la tonalivt sty (c) 4-00 7-00 jApril 1975 .............. ) 9-50 
October 1973 ............ (c) 4-00 (d) 8-00 |February 1976 g) 10-50 
August 1974............. (c) 4-00 (d) 10-00 {August 1977............. 


(a) Operative from first day of month shown. 

(b) From February 1966, fixed deposit rates have been 0-25 per cent greater than trading banks rates. 

(c) Effective on accounts to $4 000. 

(d) Effective for loans to $12 500. 

(e) Effective on accounts to $4 000. From $4 001 to $20 000 the interest rate was 6-25 per cent. 

(f) Effective rate for loans to $12 500. For loans from $12 501 to $20 000 the rate was 11-0 per cent. For loans 
over $20 000 the rate was 11-5 per cent. , 

(g) Effective for all loans to $100 000. 
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Overseas Exchange Rates 
The next table shows average overseas exchange rates operative for recent periods: 


Exchange Rates (a): Average for Period Shown, Overseas Currency Relative to Australian Dollar 


Unit of 
Country overseas currency | 1973-74 1974-75 

Belgium (b) ................0000 00008 Francs 57:17 50-69 : . 

Canada (c) .... 0.6... cece Dollars . 1-26 1-16 
China—excl. Taiwan Province ......... Renminbi (Yuan) (a) (a) 
France:(B)). 6 onsite se ctidececen meee Francs 5-62 5-67 
Germany, Federal Republic of ......... Deutsche marks 3-21 2:78 
Hong Kong ................00-000 005 Dollars 6-25 5-45 
INA is.3 coir tiig,g tte Lesa paes Bed emcee Rupees 11-14 10-12 
Ttaly (b) icc cies te ea naatan wie et as Lire 925 990 
JAPAN io sick n ogites ins maw thc Rallabeh tes Yen 404-52 401-70 376-06 327-91 
Malaysia...................002000008 Dollars 3-50 (da) (da) (d) 
Netherlands .....................00.. Guilders 3-93 3-44 3-34 2-91 
New Zealand ........................ Dollars 1-031 1-014 1-191 1-144 
Pakistan so. sissies versa g aie bad ease acs Rupees (d) (d) (da) 11-13 
Singapore .................00000 0000s Dollars - 3-50 3-18 3-09 2:71 
South Africa 2.00.00... 0c cee Rands 0-977 0-925 1-038 0-990 
Sri Lanka ..oso3 5 3 vate ad chee ones oh Rupees 9-56 9-01 9-79 9-48 
Switzerland ................00...000, Francs 4-47 3-66 3-25 2:85 
MTS As gt Pic stec tie hc oe tina at whee Bonne ai Dollars 1-47 1-37 1-26 1-15 

ie NEES saat gilts ay uceaete whew yeah Roubles 
ds sisal gents wtslcae sal Hes Pound stg 


(a) Average telegraphic transfer selling rates at Sydney. 

(b) Two rates were quoted for France from 20.9.71 to 22.3.74, Italy from 1.2.73 to 22.3.74 and Belgium from 
20.9.71. The rate shown for these periods is the financial rate used for trade transactions. 

(c) Derived from foreign exchange rates quoted against pound stg in London and against pound stg in Sydney. 

(d) Daily quotations available on application to any trading bank. 


INSTALMENT CREDIT AND OTHER FINANCING 


Finance Companies 


Finance Companies: In these statistics finance companies are incorporated companies 
mainly engaged in providing, to the general public, the following credit facilities: (i) 
instalment credit for retail sales; (ii) personal loans; (iii) wholesale finance; (iv) factoring; (v) 
other consumer and commercial loans; (vi) financial leasing of business equipment and plant ; 
and (vii) bills of exchange. 


The definitions associated with the statistics are set out in considerable detail in the 
ard Finance Companies Transactions (Cat. No. 5615.0) published by the Canberra Office 
of the Bureau. 


Comparability: From 1 July 1973: (i) the definition of a ‘Finance Company’ was altered to 
include leasing and bill of exchange transactions as qualifying assets; (ii) companies mainly 
engaged in financing the operations of related companies by directly writing agreements with 
the general public were included in these statistics; and (iii) the item ‘Instalment Credit for 
Retail Sales’ has been redefined to exclude details of financing of ‘producer’ type goods such 
as plant and machinery tractors, earth moving equipment, business machines and motor 
vehicles other than cars and station wagons. 
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Finance Companies: Transactions (a) 
($m) 


Other consumer and 
commercial loans 


Instalment 


Year credit for Wholesale Contracts Contracts Total all 
retail sales finance including excluding contracts 
charges va 
(b (c 


AMOUNT FINANCED 


(a) See explanatory notes preceding table for explanation of changes from 1973-74. 
(b) Includes details of personal loans. 
(c) Includes factoring. 


The value of capital goods (business equipment and plant) leased by finance companies, 
over a five-year period, is shown in the tabie below: 
Finance Companies: Business Equipment and Plant on Lease 


($m) 
Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 (a) 1974-75 1975-76 
Value of goods leased during period....... TS 14/5 14-8 18:1 
Balances outstanding at end of year ....... 15-1 21:3 27:3 35-2 


(a) Change in definition of a Finance Company; see earlier section ‘Comparability’. 


In the following table the amount financed in respect of instalment credit for retail sales 
agreements (a single item in previous tables) is further classifed by type of commodity. 


Finance Companies: Instalment Credit for Retail Sales 


($m) 
Amount financed during year Cash 
collections} Balances 


and other} outstand- 


Year Motor vehicles, etc. House- ing 
hold at end 
and of year 

personal 
goods 


(a) See earlier section ‘Comparability’. (b) Not available for separate publication. 
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Instalment Credit for Retail Sales in Tasmania 


The collection of data on instalment credit transactions began as a series dealing simply 
with the hire purchase operations of non-retail finance businesses. The series was then 
expanded, firstly to cover the hire purchase operations of retail businesses and, secondly, to 
introduce a concept of instalment credit considerably broader than hire purchase. A further 
stage in development was reached with a redefinition of the term ‘instalment credit’ and a 
change in the classification of businesses which operate instalment credit schemes from ‘Retail 
Businesses’ and ‘Non-Retail Finance Businesses’ to ‘Finance Companies’ and ‘Other 
Businesses’. These changes apply to statistics for 1973-74 and later years. 


Definitions 

The statistics cover operations of all types of instalment credit schemes which relate 
primarily to the financing of retail sales of goods, whether the credit is advanced by finance 
companies or other businesses. In general, the item ‘instalment credit’ is defined as relating to 
schemes in which repayment is made by regular pre-determined instalments. Types of 
schemes covered include hire purchase, time payment, budget account and personal loan 
schemes which relate primarily to financing of retail sales of goods. The term ‘retail sales’ 
relates only to retail sales covered by the censuses of retail establishments; from July 1973, 
other sales of goods to final purchasers (e.g. plant and equipment) are excluded. 


Figures for amounts financed exclude interest, hiring charges, insurance, etc. Figures for 
balances outstanding and collections and other liquidations. include these charges. Details are 
not available of these charges or of other items (e.g. rebates allowed for early payment, late 
payment charges and bad debts written off) which affect the reconciliation of the three main 
instalment credit series: amount financed, collections and other liquidations, and balances 
outstanding. 


Statistics of amounts financed are classified by type of goods, defined as follows: (i) 
motor vehicles, etc—new and used motor cars and motor cycles, boats, caravans, trailers, 
and motor parts and accessories; and (ii) household and personal goods—furniture, 
furnishings and floor coverings, domestic refrigerators, electrical goods, radios, televisions, 
musical instruments, bicycles, motor mowers, clothing, etc. The category ‘plant and 
machinery’ has been discontinued from 1 July 1973 and the category ‘motor vehicles, etc.’ 
now excludes commercial type vehicles. 


Instalment Credit for Retail Sales (a) 
(Hire Purchase and other Instalment Credit) 
($000) 


Amount financed during period (b) Balances 
outstanding 
Household and Total at end of 


Motor vehicles, 
etc. (d) at end period (c) 


FINANCED BY FINANCE COMPANIES 


personal goods all goods 


(a) Includes time payment, budget account, and personal loan schemes relating primarily to the financing of retail sales. 
(b) Excludes hiring charges, interest and insurance. 

(c) Includes hiring charges, interest and insurance. 

(d) Types of goods included are defined under ‘Definitions’ preceding the table. 
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OTHER PRIVATE FINANCE 
Friendly Societies 


Scope 

The details that follow refer to ‘ordinary’ societies, not to ‘special’ societies. Ordinary 
societies are those which provide customary sick and funeral benefits and are subject to 
actuarial valuation. Special societies restrict their membership to employees of industrial 
parent organisations and are not subject to actuarial valuation. 


Friendly Health Services (F.H.S.): This organisation was originally established to 
administer medical and hospital benefit funds to which members of existing societies could 
contribute; funds, membership and activities of this description are excluded from statistics of 
ordinary friendly society activities. F.H.S. later extended its scope to ‘ordinary’ society 
activities. Details of the latter only are included in friendly society statistics. 


Membership 

Friendly societies were a form of social organisation to help members meet the costs of 
sickness, burial, etc. at a time when government social services were either meagre or non- 
existent. Membership reached a maximum (over 22 000 in male lodges) in the pre-depression 
years but has since steadily declined. From the 1950s, there has been rapid development of 
various government-encouraged insurance schemes to assist families with hospital and other 
expenses associated with sickness; such schemes have evolved, in general, outside the 
framework of the friendly society movement. As there is no uniform accounting period for 
these societies, details are in respect of membership as at the end of accounting periods 
ending during the years shown. 


With F.H.S. excluded from consideration, it may be seen that: (i) a decline in 
membership of other ordinary societies has continued (from 6 816 members in 1962 to 2 546 
in 1976); (ii) the average age of members has continued to increase (from 36-7 years in 1920 to 
67-5 in 1976). 


In the following table male and female members of the F.H.S. Sickness and Assurance 
Fund and Whole of Life and Endowment Fund have been included. 


Friendly Society Membership and Number Who Received Sick Pay, 1976 


Membership details 


Members 
Particulars Financial Total Average ene 
a te member- age of |Admissions Departures Sicko pay? 
members | ship (a) | members (b) pay 
years no. ; 


All societies (excl. Friendly Health 
Services) — 


hOtAl. of esavere eon los eth eatones 


2 519 
412 


(a) Includes financial members but not honorary members. 
(b) Includes deaths. ~ 


The figures in the next table, which excludes details for F.H.S., show the decline in 
membership of other ordinary societies: 
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Societies, Lodges and Membership (a) 
(Number) 


Particulars 


(a) Friendly Health Services excluded. 
(b) Revised method of calculation. Previously some amalgamated branches were double-counted. 


Revenue and Expenditure 


The following tables show the net revenue and expenditure of friendly societies 
(excluding inter-fund transfers and transfers between districts and lodges) for the accounting 
years which ended in the years shown. 


Friendly Societies (a): Net Revenue and Expenditure 1976 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Per Per 
Particulars financial Particulars Total financial 
member member 


Members’ contributions Medical attendance and 


(D) ines Bee aon tee Shelia. medicine ............... 0-27 
Interest, rent and dividends Sick Pay 22/2826 oecee ee | 20462 6-98 
Allotherincome .......... Funeral benefits .......... 39 060 13-33 


5 dahahaeesteroct ees 140 015 


206 671 


47-77 


(a) Includes Friendly Health Services. 
(b) Includes levies. 


Friendly Societies (a): Receipts, Expenditure and Accumulated Funds 
($7000) 


Net receipts (b) 


Net expenditure (b) 


Accumu- 
Contri- lated 
butions Funeral funds 


and Total (c) 
levies 


benefits | Other (d) 


1 460 
1 445 
1 479 
1527 
1 435 (e) 


(a) Includes Friendly Health Services. 

(b) Excludes inter-fund transfers and transfers between branches within societies. 

(c) Comprises: (i) income from investments; (ii) grants received by Friendly Health Services from the ordinary 
societies; and (iii) other revenue items not specified in the table. 

(d) Includes administration and medical attention expenses and. endowment benefits paid by societies to 
members. 

(e) Does not reconcile with prévious year due to dissolution and distribution of funds of IL0.0.F.M.U. 


Cornwall district. 
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Registered Building Societies 


Permanent Societies: These societies are both savings and deposit-receiving institutions 
which advance funds for home building or purchase against the security of first mortgages. 
Those who invest by taking shares or by making deposits are in a separate category from those 
who borrow to build or buy a home. The following table summarises the transactions of 
permanent building societies: 


Permanent Building Societies (a) 


Operating societies .............0..0.000 000s 6 5 
Investing shareholders ............-.......005 .p. n.p. 
BOrrowers ... 0... cee teens 


Particulars 1976-77 


Loans—Advanced ............... 0c cee cee 


Repaid tie. tie 8 ite aah ee ageteea sols -p. n.p. 
Deposits—Received (b) .............2...00005 -p. n.p. 
Withdrawn................-....... 
Liabilities— 
Paid-up capital and subscriptions -p. n.p. 
Accumulated profits, reserves ............... 2 406 
Deposits 1.05. oe. yconee te ge leea tds paeeees 38 135 
Others stig heise iii dees ah coc ue phen 
Total soc eechyce pecan eee helen ett 
Assets— 
Loans on mortgage ....................000% 104 803 
Land and buildings ........................ 2 671 
Government securities ..................... 29 519 
Other investments ......................00. 8 508 
Leeann ahd eS 100 143 
SLR oivndetod iethe kinehy Seeman y eae a 590 


137 726 
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(a) As there is no uniform accounting period for these societies, financial details are in respect of accounting 
years ending during the years shown; details relating to the number of shareholders, etc. are in respect 
of numbers at the end of accounting period ending during the year shown. 

(b) Includes interest credited to depositors’ accounts. 


Co-operative (Terminating) Societies 


Terminating Societies are societies which, by their rules, are to terminate at a fixed date or 
when a result specified in their rules is attained. Societies issue members one class of share 
and require equated monthly instalments towards share capital from members; when a 
member borrows to build (and only a member may borrow) he is required to pay in addition 
equated monthly instalments, such addition constituting interest only. The regular 
instalments in respect. of share capital are calculated to amount, with interest to the nominal 
amount of the member’s shares over the life of the society (say 26 or 30 years). If the member 
takes out shares with a nominal value of $20 000 then his borrowing ceiling is set at 
$20 000—in other words the member takes out, in nominal share capital, the amount which 
he wishes to borrow for home-building. In effect, the member is contributing to a sinking fund 
for the liquidation of his loan. The terminating societies are termed ‘co-operative’. 
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Study in Stone, the Old Mill [H. M. Moore] 
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_ The maximum limit of an individual loan has been increased progressively from $8 000 
(prior to August 1969) to $22 500 (from July 1976). Societies registered prior to 1 July 1976 
were bound by previous limits; societies registered after 1 July 1976 may advance up to 
$22 500 to each borrower. 


The following table summarises the transactions of the co-operative housing societies 
operating in Tasmania: 


Co-operative Housing Societies (a) 


no. no. no. no. 
103 112 116 120 
2 212 2 259 2 504 2 671 
000 $000 


$7000 3° 
642 677 811 
8 MW 13 


Particulars 


Operative societies... 0... eee eee 
Shareholders... 0.0.00... 0... 


Income— 


Other income ........... 0.00.0. ce cece eee eee 117 136 
Total) sce ba Awe nna a We ne Meee ota 
Expenditure— 
Interest paid viva. ssdlianeu deen eaaed ea fetes 566 595 1001 
Management expenses ...................0.0.. 89 92 110 
Other expenses. ... 02.0.0... 00. c cece eee ee 39 32 
Total! cate deaciads sag eeiye ie eae 
Liabilities— 


Share subscriptions 
Reserves 


Other isisjeciis is yanls Ok Sasa banksy bird ¢ be Weaaed 
Total Sofi oo hesaa cual peettin tated <k 
Assets— 
Loans on mortgage ............0.0.00cec cess 8 
OMer ee canter ase yd taning enn eben tne ieatad 416 


Mp a llalita wos beatelnaty basen to tvs fabs « 12 415 12 917 15 836 17 125 


(a) As there is no uniform accounting period for these societies, financial details are-in respect of accounting years 
ending during the years shown; details relating to the number of shareholders, etc. are in respect of numbers at 
the end of accounting periods ending during the years shown. 

(b) Includes bank overdrafts for day-to-day running of societies. 

(c) For societies operating on an actuarial basis members’ subscriptions have been offset against ‘Amounting owing on 
loans’. 

(d) Net of members’ subscriptions for societies operating on an actuarial basis. 


Co-operative Societies 
The next table summarises the financial transactions of societies registered under 
Tasmanian law as co-operative industrial societies; excluded are co-operative credit societies 
which are dealt with in a subsequent section. The activities of co-operative societies include 
processing of primary products, fish and meat marketing, and wholesaling groceries; profits 
are distributed among members. 
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Co-operative Societies (a) 


. no. no. no. 
SOCItES. 563 fo.005 A a yeh Sree eee Ade 15 18 20 
Shareholders. ........0..0.0..00..000 000 eeeee 7186 | (b) 5 364 5 851 


$°000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Saless liars chuila vie uve Me Sete ata eawts tag ed r 10 638 11 523 13 424 18 987 
Less cost of goods sold................-.0055 9 229 9773 | r 11 148 


Trading profit .....................5. 
Add non-operating receipts (d) 
Less expenses— 


Wages and salaries.........0.........00005 755 
Interest: 9.2206 c tacit ciswiee sednd aves 93 
Administration........0..... 000... cee ee 
UNE o aul oe cece haratata ays gh sedeeauts Pianta 

Net surplus ...............0.004. 


Dividends paid .............. 0.0... e eee eee 


(a) As there is no uniform accounting period for these societies, financial details are in respect of accounting 
years ending during the years shown; details relating to the number of shareholders, etc. are in respect 
of numbers at the end of accounting periods ending during the years shown. 

(b) Decrease in membership due to one large society going into liquidation during the year. 

(c) Decrease in membership due to one large society being incorporated on 30 June 1976. 

(d) Commissions, discounts, services, etc. 


Co-operative Societies: Assets and Liabilities at End of Year (a) 
($7000) 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
Liabilities— 


Paid-up capital .............. 00.00 cee eee 744 
Accumulated profits ....................0.. 1117 
Reserve funds...................00 00 eeeee 629 


Particulars 


Other 


Sundry debtors ...2 0.0... 0c ccc eee 
Investments and loans 


(a) As there is no uniform accounting period for these societies, details are in respect of the end of accounting 
periods ending during the years shown. 


Co-operative Credit Societies 


The co-operative credit societies (credit unions) are registered under the Co-operative 
Industrial Societies Act 1928. Most credit unions have been established by trade unions (e.g. 
those serving teachers, hospital employees, etc.) and by church groups. Members contribute 
capital by taking out shares and making deposits. The aim of the societies is to make loans to 
members at low rates of interest. 
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The following table shows the societies’ annual transactions: 


Co-operative Credit Societies (a) 


no. no. no. no. 
27 27 23 23 
22 918 25 508 24 379 28 604 
i $000 


$000 $000 $000 


Particulars 1976-77 


no. 
22 
30 683 


Operating societies ©2000... cee eee ees 
Shareholders 


Loans—Advanced ............. 0. c cece e ens (b) 7664 |(a) 7795 14 181 

Repaid... weiss ey eas va cawed eee es wees tals (b) 5 284 |(a) 6370 10 095 

Deposits—Received (c) ...........0 00 0c cece eee (b) 12 780 |(a) 13 966 26 327 
Withdrawn... 2... 1. cece eee (b) 10 397 |(a) 12 419 32 321 


Liabilities (at end of period)— 
Paid-up capital ...... 2.02. eee 
Reserves, accumulated profits 613 
Deposits: 3 sci oh 4 ier taheeeh da oe SEERA Gee seeks 24 692 
Other 317 746 


Totals versace Reade taney iad 11 382 12 952 14 302 19 869 


Assets (at end of period)— 


LOANS ssi.) aca ee ek nabiee veda Stel eae dase + 10 442 11 868 | (d) 12 815 24 013 
Cash and current deposits...................... 366 285 586 1 018 1 449 
Other (4) 6.25 dec ager Maat ane eR ade a tee hates 574 800 811 871 


Dea fr es a a eae EIS camden a ne 11 382 12 952 14 302 19 869 


(a) As there is no uniform accounting period for these societies, financial details are in respect of accounting 
years ending during the years Shawii details relating to the number of shareholders, etc. are in respect 
of numbers at the end of accounting period ending during the years shown. 

(b) Partially estimated. 

(c) Includes interest credited. 


(e 


Does not reconcile with data for previous year due to changed collection method. 
Includes investments and fixed assets. 


Pension and Superannuation Schemes 
Private Schemes 


Surveys on an Australia-wide basis have revealed superannuation and/or retiring 
allowance schemes for employees in the private sector as follows: (i) schemes operated 
through life insurance offices, friendly societies and other organisations such as unit trusts; S 
superannuation, pension and retiring allowance funds constituted by businesses; and (tii 
direct payments of pensions and/or retiring allowances by the employer. No details have been 
released for individual states. Australian data are published in the Bureau’s bulletin ‘Survey 
of Selected Private Pension Funds’. 


Government, Local Government and Semi-Government Schemes 


The levels of government operating in Tasmania are: (i) federal; (ii) state; (iii) local 
authority; and (iv) semi-government authority. In the section that follows, any pension or 
superannuation scheme affecting employees of the Federal Government or its 
instrumentalities is excluded. 


Government superannuation and pension schemes are included as part of ‘Private 
Finance’ because the funds involved do not belong to any government but are actually trust 
moneys held on behalf of contributors. Employees of the State Government contribute to 
separately constituted funds to which the State Government also makes contributions. 
Employees of local government and semi-government authorities are covered either by 
separately constituted furids or by schemes operated through life insurance offices. 

The first pension and gratuity scheme for State public servants, introduced in 1860, was 
non-contributory and short-lived, being repealed in 1863. A contributory provident fund was 
established under the Civil Service Act 1900 but this scheme was also short-lived and made 
way for a contributory but State-subsidised scheme established under the Public Service 
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Superannuation Fund Act 1905; a year earlier, a distinct fund had been established with 
similar principles to serve the teaching service. The Superannuation Act 1938 established a 
new fund to serve both public servants and teachers but some pensions continued to be paid 
from the two funds established in 1904 and 1905. It was not until 1 July 1968 that the residual 
assets and pension liabilities of these older funds were transferred to the. State 
Superannuation Fund Board. The Assets tranferred from the 1904 teachers’ fund were 
$52 990 and from the 1905 public servants’ fund, $17 103. 


State Superannuation Scheme 1971: In December 1970, the Superannuation Fund Act 
1938 was amended to provide for adjustments to pensions in accordance with movements in 
the Consumer Price Index. Next, a new scheme was embodied in the Retirement Benefits Act 
1970, the date of operation being fixed at 1 July 1971. Contributors to the ‘old’ scheme were 
given the right of election, i.e. to change to the ‘new’ scheme or to stay with the ‘old’. 


The adoption of fixed percentage contributions as the basis for the new scheme overcame 
the main difficulty with the more traditional type of scheme, namely the prohibitive cost of 
new units for contributors in the upper age brackets. The other improvement was the 
provision for automatic adjustment of the pension in accordance with annual Consumer Price 
Index movements. 


Separately Constituted Funds: In the table that follows, the operations of the following 
schemes have been combined and summarised: (i) State Superannuation Fund; (ii) State 
Retirement Benefits Fund; (iii) Police Provident Fund; (iv) Metropolitan Transport 
Trust—Retiring Allowance and Staff Pension Funds; (v) Marine Boards’ independant 
schemes; (vi) University of Tasmania—Non-Assurance Subscribers’ Accumulation and 
Additional Benefits Funds; (vii) Hobart Corporation Retiring Allowance Funds; and (viii) 
Milk Board of Tasmania Superannuation Fund. 


State, Local Government and Semi-Government Pension and Superannuation Schemes Operated Through 
Separately Constituted Funds (a) 


Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
$7000 $000 
Income— 
Contributions— 
Employees .......... 00. 0s cece eee e cece 4 945 9 553 
Employing authorities.................... 4 122 8 761 
Interest, dividends and rent 2 990 6 014 
Other income .................00 cece cease 447 1010 
Total» ..24 isis ge ened Pee ote ewes 10 394 12 505 16 576 20 335 25 338 
Expenditure— 
Pensions: :s¢sices eo guce ea eh ae we Rees 4126 4 862 9 796 
Lump sum payments— 
On retirement or death ................... 755 818 1 700 
On resignation or dismissal................ 530 737 1 302 
Other expenditure ....................00 eee 30 47 323 
Motil 2 a eeieeareeeewee ted 5 441 6 464 10 650 


42 206 48 274 57 114 66 773 
| no. no. no. no. 
Funds in operation.............. 0.00 cece eee 


Contributors... 0... eens 15 087 


(a) As there is no uniform accounting period for these funds, financial details are in respect of accounting years 
ending during the years shown; details relating to the number of contributors, etc. are in respect of 
numbers at the end of accounting periods ending during the years shown. 
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In the previous table, the principal funds included are the State Superannuation Fund 
and the Retirement Benefits Fund contributed to by all permanent full-time employees of the 
Public Service, Teaching Service, Transport Commission, Hydro-Electric Commission, 
Metropolitan Transport Trust, all hospitals subsidised by the State Government, and certain 
police officers (see notes on Police Provident Fund for details). The following table gives 
principal details of these two funds: 


State Superannuation Fund and Retirement Benefits Fund 


Number of pensioners 


Widows and 
Ex-employees children 


STATE SUPERANNUATION FUND 


Accumulated 
funds (a) 
($000) 


Number of 
contributors 


Particulars at 
30 June 


(a) Total assets less liabilities. 
(b) Assets to the value of $12 355 344 were transferred from the State Superannuation Fund to the Retirement 
Benefits Fund during 1973-74. 


Police Provident Fund: The Police Provident Fund, a closed fund included in an earlier 
table, had accumulated funds of $5 075 105 at 30 June 1977. An amendment to the 
Superannuation Act 1938, in 1963, provided that police officers appointed after 31 December 
1963 were required to become contributors to the now closed State Superannuation Fund. 
Police officers appointed prior to 1 January 1964 could continue as contributors to the Police 
Provident Fund or exercise an option to become contributors to the State Superannuation 
pane: Police officers appointed on or after 1 July 1971 contribute to the Retirement Benefits 
Fund. 


Schemes Operated Through Life Insurance Offices: A number of local government and 
semi-government authorities in Tasmania operate pension and superannuation schemes for 
their employees through life insurance offices. The next table combines and summarises the 
operations of such schemes. The following are the main authorities concerned: (i) Semi- 
government—marine boards, fire brigades, Metropolitan Transport Trust (Launceston and 
Burnie), University of Tasmania, ambulance boards, Society for Blind and Deaf, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Botanical Gardens; and (ii) Local government—the cities and 
municipalities. Some authorities, e.g. University, Metropolitan Transport Trust, etc., operate 
schemes on both bases, i.e., some through separately constituted funds, and others through 
life insurance offices. 
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Local and Semi-Government Pension and Superannuation Schemes Operated Through Life Insurance Offices (a) 


Particulars 


Income— 


Contributions-—— 
Employees: '4..f4vi cris. gsedder wencioevnned 1 803 
Employing authorities......................, 2 982 
Surrenders .....0...... 0... ccc cece eevee ee en 326 
Death claims..........0...0. 0000 c cece eee eee 431 
Matured policies ............. 0.0.00 cece eee ee 1224 
Other income ............. 0.00. c cece eee 
NOtal casos eases tata oe au tenet ewes 
Expenditure— 


Premiums paid to insurance companies 
Benefits—- 


On death or retirement ..............0....... 1 980 

On resignation or dismissal................... 1 338 

Other expenditure ..............0....0.0000004 35 
Ota i wettari satire degs peice rate sucns 2 442 3 115 3 970 4 823 


no. no. no. no. 
Funds in operation 21 22 22 20 
Contributors... cece ee eee 2 832 3 061 3.233 3 451 
(a) As there is no uniform accounting period for these schemes, financial details are in respect of accounting years 
ending during the years shown; details relating to the number of contributors, etc. are in respect of numbers at 

the end of accounting periods ending during the years shown. 


Miners’ Pension Fund 


In 1943 a bill was introduced into the Tasmanian Parliament to establish a miners’ 
pension fund; the legislation received Royal Assent in 1944. For the purposes of the original 
legislation and subsequent amending Acts a mine was defined as‘ . . . a coal mine or oil- 
shale mine in this State, and includes a quarry in this State from which coal or oil-shale is 
obtained, and all the land at or near the entrance to the workings in such a mine or quarry and 
occupied by the owner in connection with the winning of coal or oil-shale therefrom’. 


From the Fund, administered by a three-man board, pensions are paid to miners upon 
retirement or when incapacitated by injury, etc. and in certain circumstances, to widows and 
dependants. Contributions to the fund are made by the State Government, mine owners and 
miners. Details are as follows: 


Miners’ Pension Fund 


$000 $000 $°000 


$000 


Particulars 


Income— 
Contributions— 
Employees 2.0.0.0... 00.000 ccc eee cee eevee 3 
State Government 


Expenditure— 
Pensions! ¢. fase be cn nec nimer dae ee hanse es 


Contributors at 30 June........ 0... 0c ee ee 
Pensioners at 30 June .............0..0-. 00 cee eee 
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An actuarial report in 1963 indicated that the fund was deficient to the extent of 
$657 098. Amending legislation in 1963 provided for the State to contribute such annual sum, 
not exceeding $30 000, as the Treasurer might consider necessary to ensure the solvency of 
the Fund. Previously the State had matched the mine owners’ contributions which were 
related to coal production. The Act was further amended in 1973 to remove the limit on the 
Government’s contribution. 


The Parliamentary Pension and Superannuation Scheme 


The Parliamentary Retiring Allowances Act 1955 was repealed and replaced by the 
Parliamentary Superannuation Act 1973, effective from 1 July 1973. 


The previous scheme was purely contributive. It provided for a full basic rate pension for 
members who retired, or were defeated, after a minimum qualifying period of 15 years. 
Lesser rate pensions were calculated pro-rata to the length of service expressed as a fraction of 
15 years; for service less than eight years, a member received only a refund of his 
contributions. The pension applicable was an amount equal to $12-50 weekly, plus 34-5 per 
cent of Australian average weekly earnings per employed male unit in each year ended 
March, as calculated from employment and wages data and wages on payroll tax returns. 


Parliamentary Superannuation Act 1973 


Administration of the Fund, established under the Act, is vested in the Parliamentary 
Superannuation Trust which consists of the President of the Legislative Council, the Speaker 
of the House of Assembly and the Under-Treasurer. Contribution to the Fund is compulsory 
and is payable at the rate of 12 per cent of the member’s parliamentary salary. 

The annual rate of pension is calculated as a proportion of basic salary (see the section 
‘Salaries of Members of Parliament’ in Chapter 3), multiplied by the ratio of the total 
parliamentary salary (excluding allowances) received during the period of service, to the total 
basic salary payable in respect of that period. The proportion of basic salary used in the 
calculation varies with the length of service (from 41-2 per cent for eight years service to 70-0 
per cent for 20 years or more service). Members who retire or resign with less than eight years 
service are only entitled to a refund of their contributions. 


Pension Entitlement: A member is entitled to a pension in the following circumstances: 

(i) if he ceases to be a member, for any reason, after 15 years service; or 

(ii) he has been a member for eight years or more but less than 15 years and resigns 
for reasons which the Trust certifies to be ‘good and sufficient’; or 

(iii) he has been a member for eight years or more but less than 15 years, his term of 
office expires and he fails to be re-elected for one of several reasons specified 
in the Act; or 

(iv) he is forced to retire for medical reasons (under these circumstances a member 
with less than eight years service may be entitled to a pension calculated as 
though he had served for eight years). 

These general provisions of contributions and rate of pension may be varied in cases 
where the Trust sees fit and which are in accordance with the Act. Any appeal against a 
decision of the Trust is heard by the Supreme Court of Tasmania. 

State Parliamentary Superannuation Scheme 


($7000) 


49 86 97 127 
72 140 200 301 
121! 


428 


Particulars 


Income— 
Members’ contribution (b)........ 
Government contribution ........ 
Interest............ TbRiek Kaegue es 


Expenditure 
Pension payments (c).............. 
Other (including refunds) .......... 


558 
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State Parliamentary Superannuation Scheme 
($°000)—continued 


iis ee ee 
2 4 
ea aa et 2 


(a) New scheme introduced. See explanatory notes preceding table. 

(b) Number of contributors throughout period, 54. Contribution for basic rate pension compulsory. 

( Number of pensioners at 30 June 1977, 48. 

(d) Increase due to transfer of additional funds from Consolidated Revenue on the recommendation of the 
Actuary, to ensure solvency of the scheme. 


Particulars 1976-77 


Total assets (at end of period)....... 
Less liabilities .................... 


Accumulated funds................ 


Real Estate Transactions 


Title to Land 


When acquiring land today, the buyer needs to know whether the documents are under 
the ‘old system’ or the ‘new system’. The new system dates from the Real Property Act 1862 
when Tasmania introduced an adaptation of the Torrens system (Sir Robert Torrens’ Real 
Property Act became law in S.A. in 1858). The Torrens system provides that the matter of 
title to land shall be a government responsibility. Each piece of separately-owned land is 
represented by a certificate of title which, with a few minor exceptions, is guaranteed by the 
State; in Tasmania, the issue and registration of titles is the work of the Lands Titles Office. A 
statutory assurance fund is maintained to indemnify owners against loss through error. 


Land alienated before 1862 was not subject to the provisions of the Real Property Act and 
transactions involving such land are still being recorded under the Registration of Deeds Act 
(the first Tasmanian Deeds Act was made in 1827); this is the old ‘system’, involving 
complicated conveyancing, searching, etc. The conveyance is merely evidence of ownership 
as between the parties to the agreement and lacks the element of conclusive proof inherent in 
the new system under which the Torrens certificate of title proclaims ‘that the person 
mentioned in it is owner of the land there in described as against all the world’. Put another 
way, land passing from A to B, and then to C under the old system requires a search to 
ascertain the validity of B’s ownership and then A’s ownership; under the new system, C’s 
certificate of title is adequate proof without any reference to A and B. 

The dual system persists to this day but the Local Government (Registered Titles) Act 
1966 provided that all new sub-divisions of land should be brought under the Real Property 
Act without charge. Fees on voluntary applications to bring land under the Real Property Act 
have also been abolished to encourage other owners to change to the Torrens system. 


Property Sales and Mortgages 

Sales of real estate and mortgages on the security of real estate, involve either certificates 
of title, under the new system, or deeds, conveyances, etc. under the old system. In the 
following table sales and mortgages, recorded both under the Real Property Act and the 
Registration of Deeds Act, are combined to give a single series showing real estate transactions 
in Tasmania for recent years: 


Real Estate Transactions (a) 


Property sales 
Total Registered 
Number con- 
sideration Amount 


Mortgages 


Year Discharged 


Amount 


$7000 $7000 $000 
LOTT 2 ote cos iets cane’ 91 435 71 007 37 332 
1972-73 .., 135 539 93 804 59 796 
973274 cia cee tensors 205 549 129 787 61 124 
OIA TS: ois Sayails Comenan 188 436 120 491 61 366 
WG T5216 ois. Sai aeie ehad needs 289 091 216 468 67 872 
Deeley aoa Witold 3 301 839 217 298 


(a) Registered under the Real Property Act and Registration of Deeds Act. 
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Further References 
ABS Publications Produced by the Tasmanian Office 
Private Finance, Tasmania (5601-6) (annual, 1975-76 issue released 17/1/78) 
Friendly Societies, Report on, Tasmania (5603-6) (annual, 1976 released 27/2/78) 


ABS Publications Produced by the Canberra Office 

Savings Banks (Preliminary) (5602-0) (monthly, July 1978 issue released 6/9/78) 

Banking (5605-0) (monthly, June 1978 released 4/9/78) 

Housing Finance For Owner Occupation, Savings Banks and Trading Banks (5608-0) (monthly, July 1978 
released 12/9/78). 

Housing nae For Owner Occupation, Permanent Building Societies (5610-0) (monthly, July 1978 released 
14/9/7 

Permanent Building Societies (5613-0) (annual, 1974-75 released 5/4/77) 

Credit Unions: Assets, Liabilities, Income and Expenditure (5618-0) (annual, 1976-77 released 8/5/78) 

General Insurance (5620-0) (annual, 1976-77 released 8/9/78) 

Life Insurance (5621-0) (monthly, May 1978 released 8/9/78) 

Life Insurance (5622-0) (annual, 1976 released 9/5/78) 

Instalment Credit for Retail Sales (5631-0) (monthly, June 1978 released 31/8/78) 


Chapter 13 
HOUSING AND BUILDING 


DWELLING STATISTICS 


1976 Census: Definitions 


Information concerning the housing of the State’s population is obtained from 
householders’ schedules collected during population censuses. For Census purposes, 
dwellings are divided into two groups, occupied dwellings and unoccupied dwellings. These 
are defined below: 


Occupied Dwellings 


An occupied dwelling is defined as the premises occupied by a household on Census night 
(for a definition of household see below). Occupied dwellings are further classified into the 
following two categories: 


A private dwelling is normally a house, room or flat but it can also be a tent, houseboat, 
or a caravan if standing on its own block of land, and not occupied by members of the same 
household resident in an adjacent dwelling. It is important to note that the total number of 
dwellings may be more than the total number of known structures in any given area. 


Non-private dwellings are hotels, motels, hostels, boarding houses, gaols, religious and 
charitable institutions, defence establishments and other communal dwellings. Usually, 
occupants of such dwellings use communal facilities such as hotel dining-rooms or mess halls. 
A caravan in a caravan park (whether there permanently or temporarily) is treated as part of a 
non-private dwelling, as are self-contained units provided by commercial enterprises such as 
hotels, motels or guest-houses. 


Unoccupied Dwellings 

An unoccupied dwelling is a structure built specifically for living purposes and capable of 
being lived in, but unoccupied at the time of the Census. Vacant houses, holiday houses, huts, 
cabins (other than seasonal workers’ quarters) and houseboats are therefore counted as 
unoccupied dwellings; but vacant tents, garages and caravans (if not normally occupied) are 
not. Only private dwellings can be classified as unoccupied. Unoccupied dwellings include 
dwellings vacant because they have been newly completed, vacant for demolition or repair, 
holiday homes, dwellings to let, and dwellings where the household was absent on Census 
night. 


Household 


For Census purposes, a household is a group of people who live together as a single 
domestic unit and eat together, the food eaten by members being served from a common 
supply. A person living alone is also a household. It is possible, then, for more than one 
household to live in one house or structure. For example, a lodger who lives with a family and 
provides all his food for himself is not a member of the family’s household but constitutes a 
separate household and therefore completes a separate Householder’s Schedule. 
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Census Results 


Details in this section are ‘as recorded’ census results and have not been adjusted for 
“‘under-enumeration’ (see Chapter 6). 


The following table shows occupied, unoccupied and total dwellings at the 1971 and 1976 
Censuses: 


Dwellings and Occupants at 30 June 1971 and 1976 


1971 Census 1976 Census 
Total 
Number occupants Number 


109 597 373 530 121 832 

13 307 = 15 786 

122 904 373 530 137 618 
Non-private ..............-...0 000 ee 865 16 883 741 
Total dwellings ........... 123 769 390 413 138 359 


Nature of Occupancy 
The details contained in the next table relate only to occupied private dwellings: 


Description 


Total 
occupants 


Private— 
Occupied w:0. 0: eyaseeeee dee ues ia 
Unoccupied ..................06. 


387 176 


387 176 


15 692 
402 868 


Occupied Private Dwellings: Nature of Occupancy and Number of Persons, 30 June 1976 


Dwellings Persons 
Proportion 
Number (per cent) Number 


Nature of occupancy 
Proportion 
(per cent) 


wit dagen Pe Apalseihad am pa ate aisie 165 273 : 
OWNED #322 an uate talntieetld we bie eise 107 449 27:8 
Owner/purchaser undefined : 1 159 0-3 

Tenant— 

Housing authority................ . 23 094 6-0 
Other? os05 oat beeen sens 82 eos . 65 687 17-0 
Other 0 oy. he eet ead Ws wns . 19 256 5-0 
de, Gee Sana aunlndd Seca eee go ote Mieke bee . 5 258 1-4 
Cop cibeiins Gites waresgeiaeled 0 


Structure of Dwelling 
The following table classifies private dwellings by type of structure: 


Structure of Private Dwellings at 30 June 1976 


Number of dwellings 


Structure Proportion (per cent) 


Separate house ...................05, 121 546 88-3 

Flats or home units etc.— 
Up to three storeys ............... 12 616 9-2 
Above three storeys .............. 668 0-5 
Improvised dwelling ................., 416 _ 03 
Mobile dwelling... ..............0..0. 654 0-5 
Not stated.................. 220. e eee 1718 1:2 
Total private dwellings 5 


Fuel. or power usage : 


The following table classifies occupied private dwellings by type of power or fuel used in 
household functions: 
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Number of Occupied Private Dwellings: Power or Fuel Usage at 30 June 1976 


Bath water 
heating 


Power or fuel 


Electricity ic 4cc ceye ee Mia dad 
WO0d oh) Mish ih deeddeta Hite sees 
Oil, kerosene.................00. ceed 534 
Coal, coke or briquettes 306 
Gas ai etl Pieced te new eae 2 086 
Solar energy......... 64 12 
Other ........ 106 
No fuel stated 1 522 
NOt stated... cece eee eee eee eees 


igi 121 832 


Material of outer walls 


The next table classifies occupied private houses and other private dwellings by material 
of their outer walls: 


Number of Occupied Dwellings by Type of Outer Wall Material at 30 June 1976 


Separate houses Opbercpevate 
dwellings 


Timber, weatherboard .......0.....06 0.0.00 cece eee eed 54 770 
Brick, brick veneer ................ 000 000c0ee A 44.884 


Material of outer walls 


Concrete, cement block ...................0000% 4 6 404 
Fibro, asbestos... 0... 00. ec c ec eneeee ee 4114 
STONE. ecacn ae ee s hed Mee daha Pace a ea web wa alae Paco 1 524 
Metalic ashe cca each asain ma taredeaciga dana ceaeahba 1 808 
Oe rine eink acter ripley. sets totale tants d earsaeautealtelieeuel 218 


121 832 


100 534 21 298 


Intercensal Dwelling Estimates 


It is not possible to prepare a detailed analysis of private dwellings between censuses but 
intercensal estimates of the number of houses and other dwellings by local government areas 
are prepared. The base for these estimates is the total number of occupied and unoccupied 

rivate dwellings as recorded at the preceding census. The census figures are then adjusted 
or: (i) demolitions, destructions by fire, conversions and transfers of houses and other 
dwellings; and (ii) completions of new houses and other dwellings. The transfer of houses 
between local government areas is merely a redistribution and does not affect the total 
number of houses for the State. Information about demolitions, conversions and transfers is 
obtained from local government authorities and the Hydro-Electric Commission. The number 
of new houses and other dwellings completed is available from the quarterly building 
construction collection conducted by the Bureau. 


The following table, showing the distribution of occupied and unoccupied private 
dwellings at 30 June 1976 and 1977, differs from the results of the 1976 Population Census in 
that non-self-contained and improvised dwellings have been excluded: 
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Number of Occupied and Unoccupied Private Dwellings (a) at 30 June 1976 and 1977 


Local government area 


(statistical. divisi 


ion and sub-division 


in bold type) 


Hobart (H) 
Glenorchy (H) 
Clarence (H 
Brighton (H 
Kingborough (H 
New Norfolk (H 


Sorell H 
Bothwell S 
Bruny S 
Esperance Ss 
Glamorgan S 
Green Ponds (S 
Hamilton S 
S 
S 
S 
S 


Port Cygnet 
Richmond 
Spring Bay 


( 
Huon 
Oatlands 
Tasman ¢ 


Lilydale .......... 
Longford 


Campbell Town 
Fingal............ 
Flinders .......... 
Portland 


Ross..........005 


Devonport 
Kentish .......... 
King Island ....... 
Latrobe .......... 
Penguin .......... 
Ulverstone 
Wynyard ......... 

North Western .. 


Gormanston ...... 
Queenstown ...... 
Strahan .......... 


TASMANIA 


1976 Census 


138 620 


(a) Houses and other self-contained dwellings (flats, home units, etc.); excludes non-self-contained and 


improvised 


dwellings. 
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BUILDING STATISTICS 


Scope 


For statistical purposes, building relates exclusively to the erection of new buildings 
(including major new additions to existing buildings). Construction work such as the building 
of railways, bridges, earthworks, water storages, piers, wharves, etc. is excluded. Minor 
additions, alterations, renovations and repairs to buildings are also excluded because of the 
difficulty of obtaining lists of persons who undertake this work. 


When a dwelling is attached to a new building, the whole unit, both in regard to number 
and value, is classified according to the type of new building (e.g. a new shop and dwelling is 
classified simply as a shop). Figures for other dwellings include ‘home units’ but not 
conversions of existing buildings into flats. Number of ‘other dwellings’ refers to the number 
of new individual dwelling units (e.g. one block of flats containing 10 separate flat units would 
be counted as 10 dwellings). 


Details obtained from government authorities on their construction programs and from 
building contractors refer to all parts of the State. Details for owner-builders cover only those 
areas subject to building control by local government authorities; thus some farm buildings 
are excluded but this does not materially affect the figures. 


Change in Series 

Minor changes have been made in the scope and presentation of building statistics from 
1973-74. For dwellings, separate figures are now shown for the value of new work, and the 
value of alterations and additions valued at $10 000 and over. Previously, data were only 
published for new work and alterations and additions combined (however, new work and 
alterations and additions are still combined for ‘other building’). Up to 1972-73, alterations 
and additions valued at $10 000 and over were classified as new dwelling units, but are not 
counted as dwelling units from 1973-74, Alterations and additions valued at under $10 000 are 
excluded from building statistics. 


Source of Data 


The main statistics relate to building approvals and to building operations 
(commencements, completions, etc.). The data are derived as follows: 

Building Approvals: These comprise: (i) approvals by local government authorities for 
the construction of private buildings; (ii) contracts let and day labour projects commenced by 
governmental authorities; and (iii) private buildings reported by contractors to have been 
commenced in certain areas of the few rural municipalities where building regulations do not 
apply to the whole municipality. Details are compiled monthly. 


Building Operations: Returns are obtained from : (i) building contractors engaged in the 
erection of new buildings; (ii) owner-builders; and (iii) federal, state, local and semi- 
government authorities. Statistics are compiled at quarterly intervals. 


Definitions 


A Dwelling: is classified as either a ‘House’ or an ‘Other Dwelling’: 


(i) A ‘House’ is defined as a building which has been designed or adapted so that its 
prime purpose is to be a single self-contained (i.e. including bathing and 
cooking facilities) dwelling unit which is completely detached from other 
buildings, and occupies (except in such cases as dwellings built for 
employees or families of the owner or lessee of the land) a separate titled 
block of land. 

(ii) An ‘Other Dwelling’ is defined as a self-contained structural dwelling unit other 
than a house as defined in (i) above. These include flats, home units, semi- 
detached dwellings, villa units, town houses, etc. 


Contract-built: Includes the operations of all building contractors and government 
authorities which undertake the erection of new buildings. 
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: Owner-built: An ‘owner-built’ house is one erected by the owner, or under the owner’s 
direction but without the services of a contractor responsible for the whole job. 


Commenced: A building is regarded as having been commenced when work on the 
foundations has begun. 


Completed: A building is regarded as having been completed when the contractor has 
fulfilled the terms of the contract. 


With both ‘commencements’ and ‘completions’ there is some difficulty in maintaining a 
uniform classification since the definition of an exact point of time in building operations is 
involved. 


Under Construction: A building is so classified if it is uncompleted at the end of the period 
whether or not work on it was actively proceeding at that date. 


Value of Building: approved, commenced, completed, or under construction represents 
the estimated value of the whole job when completed, excluding the value of the land on 
which the job is carried out. 


Value of Building Work Done: represents the estimated value of the building work 
actually carried out during the period. 


All values shown are current values, i.e. no adjustment has been made for the substantial 
rise in building costs over recent years. Some perspective to the increases in values can be 
gained from the wholesale price indexes of materials used in house building and of materials 
used in building other than house building for Hobart, and from increases in average weekly 
Gane employed male unit for Tasmania (see table and graphs appearing later in this 

hapter). 


Building Approvals 


The following two tables show details of building approvals; a distinction is made 
between ‘private’ and ‘government’ and the information is dissected to give separate figures 
for statistical divisions. In 1976-77, 45 per cent of the total value of building approval was 
attributed to the Hobart Division, four per cent to the Southern Division, 30 per cent to the 
Northern Division, and 21 per cent to the Mersey-Lyell Division. 


Building Approvals, by Statistical Division, 1976-77 


Total 
Particulars Mersey-Lyellj Tasmania 


NUMBER 


New dwellings—Private............... 292 
Government .......... 18 303 179 


3 462 
940 


New dwellings—Private ............... 


Government 18 159 

Alterations and additions to 
dwellings (a)—Private .............. 3 877 
Government a 
Other building—Private............... 37 474 
Government 48 685 


All building—Private ................. 53 476 6 042 41 444 32 756 133 718 
Government ............ 35 732 2 697 18 161 10 255 66 844 
Total shi see den sadetoneaaced 


(a) Valued at $10 000 and over. 
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Building Approvals, Selected Years 


1966-67 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
(a) (@) 


NUMBER 


1976-77 
Particulars 


New dwellings—Private......,..... 2 709 3 176 3 404 2 559 3 673 
Government....... 736 650 771 800 763 
Potala ian cats. 3445] 3826| 4175] 3359 


VALUE ($000) 


New dwellings—Private............ 
Government 

Alterations and additions to 
dwellings (b)—Private ........... ‘a. “a 3 877 
Government .a. a. 

Other building—Private............ 37 474 
Government 


All building—Private .............. 37 210 55 270 71 986 70 760 115 612 
Government ......... 16 743 35 151 28 733 41 977 44777 
53 953 90 421 100 719 112 736 160 390 


(a) seer sie and additions to dwellings valued at $10 000 and over are included with the number and value 
of dwellings. 
(b) Valued at $10 000 and over. 


133 718 
66 844 


200 562 


Building Construction 
Houses Constructed 


The next table shows details of the number and value of houses commenced, completed 
and under construction: 


Construction of New Houses (a) 


Commenced Completed Under construction (b) 


(a) Alterations and additions valued at $10 000 and over are counted as new houses up to 1972-73 but are 
excluded from 1973-74. 

(b) At end of year. 

(c) When completed. 


Material of Outer Walls: The following table shows the number of new houses completed 
and their classification according to the material used in their outer walls. Until 1963-64, wood 
was the predominant material used, but since then, brick veneer has become the principal 
outer wall material for new houses; in 1976-77 brick veneer houses accounted for 79 per cent 
of all houses completed. 
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Material of outer walls 


Number of New Houses Completed Classified by Material of Outer Walls (a) 
1976-77 
Brick, concrete, etc.— 


1966-67 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
SOlid ssid ds poe ww hrngrheacntiens 162 


VENEER iene hie erwe ns teres | 2 473 
Wood (weatherboard, etc.)......... 112 148 
Asbestos cement...............-.4 177 199 


75 
smeomeeiad 


(a) Alterations and additions valued at $10 000 and over are counted as new houses up to 1972-73 but excluded 
from 1973-74. 


Government Construction of Houses: The post-war era was notable for the entry of the 
State Government into the housing field on a large scale; in November 1945, the Federal 
Government entered into an agreement with the states whereby it would provide finance for 
housing projects to be built by the state governments. Under the agreement, Tasmania 
received $5 670 000 which it repaid on withdrawing from the scheme in August 1950. The 
Tasmanian Government nevertheless continued to build houses using the resources available 
from its own Loan Fund. In 1956, the State Government entered into a new agreement with 
the Federal Government, an agreement renewed with minor modifications in 1961 and 1966. 
This method of allocating funds to the states ceased at 30 June 1971. Tasmania’s aggregate 
advances under the scheme to 30 June 1971 were $89 477 000. For 1971-72 and 1972-73 funds 
for State housing were provided as part of the State’s approved loan raisings (i.e. loans raised 
for housing were credited to the Loan Fund and expenditure was made from the Loan Fund). 
However, at the June 1973 Premiers’ conference the question of allocation of funds for state 
housing was again discussed and a new Federal-State Housing Agreement was proposed 
which provided for the states to receive advances for welfare housing during the five years 
1973-74 to 1977-78; these advances are in addition to the states’ Loan Fund borrowing 
programs. (In effect the pre-1971-72 situation has been restored.) Tasmania’s allocation for 
1977-78 under the 1973 Housing Agreement was $20 000 000. 

The following table shows, for Tasmania, the number of houses completed, for recent 


years and distinguishes between those built for government authorities (all types) and those 
built for private persons: 


Number of New Houses Completed For Government Authorities and Private Persons (a) 


For 
govern- 
ment 
authorities 


For 
private 
persons 


Year private Total 


persons 


1971-72 ........4 
1972-133 a isiescsieei 
1973-74 12.0... 


2 102 
2011 
2 441 


2 650 
2 804 


(a) Alterations and additions valued at $10 000 and over are counted as new houses up to 1972-73, but are 
excluded from 1973-74. 


The principal construction authority in Tasmania is the Housing Division of the State 
Department of Housing and Construction but ‘houses built for government authorities’ 
includes construction by, or for, other State and Federal Government departments, 
instrumentalities, etc. 


Construction of New Houses and Other New Dwellings 


The figures for the more recent years show a high level of new dwellings other than 
houses (individual units) erected. In 1976-77 ‘Other new dwellings’ comprised 22 per cent of 
the total number of dwellings completed compared to only 6 per cent in 1976-77. 
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In the following table, details are given of completions of new houses and other new 
dwellings: 


New Houses and Other New Dwellings Completed (a) 


Particulars [1366-67 | 1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 


NUMBER 


New houses— 
Government ownership— 


Contract-built .....0 0.0... ee 327 

Day labour.......0...0.0 0.0.0 c cece 369 
Private ownership— 

Contract-built ...0.....0.000.00.00000000. 1 069 

Owner-built .....000..00000.0000 cee ee 1 010 1 372 


2 765 2 384 2 819 2 650 2 804 
185 781 700 812 879 
2 950 3 165 3 519 3 462 3 683 


VALUE ($7000) 


22 063 | 29648 | 41634 | 48 154 
1 167 6 542 6 625 | 10028 


(a) Alterations and additions valued at $10 000 and over are counted as new houses up to 1972-73 but are 
excluded from 1973-74, 
(b) Individual dwelling units. 


The pie chart below shows the number of new houses and other new dwellings 
completed, dissected by type of ownership, as a proportion of the total number of dwellings 
completed: 


New Dwellings Completed, 1976-77 
(Proportion of Total Number) 


Essen Sere 


New houses- Contract built 
265% 


Other new dwellings - Owner 
built 8-6% 


Other new dwellings ~Contract 
built 12-4% 


New houses- Owner built 


340% 


Fsvan enparitig 
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The following graph shows the number and value of new dwellings completed from 1966- 
67 to 1976-77. As noted earlier, all values shown in this section are current values. If a series 
for the value of new dwellings completed adjusted to a constant prices basis (to take account 
of changes in building construction costs) was available, then, if shown on the graph, it could 
be expected to follow a trend similar to that shown by the number of dwellings completed. 


New Dwellings Completed: Number and Value (a) 


fe) Number 


Value ($m) 


So 
fo] 
2 
. 
7 
2 
€ 
5 
Zz 


(a) Alterations and additions valued at $10 000 or more are included up to 1972-73 but excluded from 1973-74. 


The following table dissects the numbers of dwellings commenced, completed and under 
construction for 1976-77 by statistical division: 


Number of Dwellings Commenced, Completed and Under Construction, by 
Statistical Division, 1976-77 


Houses Other dwellings Total number of 
Statistical (individual units) dwelling units 
division or 
sub-division Com- Com- Under Com- Com- Under Com- Com- Under 
menced | pleted | constrn | menced | pleted | constrn | menced | pleted | constrn 
Hobart ........ 1155 | 1274 1679 | 1830| 1161 
Southern....... 250 223 230 23 28 297 246 258 
Northern— 
Tamar....... 710 814. 571 
North Eastern 115 135 103 
Total...... 825 949 674 
Mersey-Lyell— 
North Western 708 894 546 
Western ..... 28 120 13 
Total...... 736 1 014 559 
Total 
Tasmania | 2 966 4 039 2 652 
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Construction of All Buildings 


The previous tables in this section have been concerned with the construction of new 
dwellings. The next table shows the value of all building completed according to type; new 
houses and other new dwellings are included to allow comparison: 


Value of all Building Completed: Classified According to Type 
g$ 


000) 
1966-67 (a)|1972-73 (a)) 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 


22 063 29 648 41 634 48 154 63 272 
1 167 6 542 6 625 10 028 13 858 
Total new dwellings ......... 23 230 36 190 48 259 58 182 77 130 


Alterations and additions to 
dwellings(b).............. 347 642 1 684 


Type of building 


102 888 


Hotels, etc. .......... 0... ce eee 
ShOps? oo oes con enataeekcnd 6 838 
Factories.............. pepe Werte) at 5 186 
ORICES ict ein teed eee amt@oas 7 432 
Other business premises............ 4 888 
Education.....................00, 25 297 
Religion 2.0.0... ccc cece eens 424 
Healthy. s ceatokeysuavaie ak cad 5 879 
Entertainment and recreation 3 003 
Miscellaneous ................0.4, 3791 6 779 
Total other building ....... 24986 | 41915 
Toa a bing... EE 


(a) Alterations and additions valued at $10 000 and over are included with new houses and other new 
dwellings. 
(b) Valued at P§10 000 and over. 


The following table shows the distribution of the value of buildings completed according 
to type: 


Value of Building Completed, by Type of Building and Statistical Sub-division 1976-77 
($°000) 


Alter- 


ations Total 
Statistical division New and Shops | Offices | Edu- all 
or sub-division houses additions cation | building | building 
to dweil- 
ings (a) 


Hobart ................. 36900 | 12087 | 1307} 1659] 3867 | 10818 | 14207 
eee TE) 
Northern— 
Tamar..............., 17052 | 2618 388 | 3 057 843 4044] 9977 
North Eastern ......... 2 854 117 48 359 492 
Pa eS ee 6 
Mersey-Lyell— 
North Western......... 20351 | 2805 2.069 | 2608 | 6273) 4.036 
Western .............. 3 776 45 3 271 213 
Total sc. sscdevers 24127 | 2850 a 2608 | 9543 45 836 
Total Tasmania .| 84877 | 18011 | 2272 | 6838 | 7432 | 25297 | 29833 | 174 563 


(a) Valued at $10 000 and over. 
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The following table gives details of the total value of all building commenced, completed 
and under construction for recent years. The items included under ‘all building’ are specified 


in the previous table. 
Com- 
pleted 
99-5 


Value (When coe of All Building 
($m) 


Under 
Com- Com- construc- Com- 
menced pleted tion (a) Year menced 


Under 
construc- 
tion (a) 


staal tears 64-3 69-7 61-6 113-2 : 
feelers’ 90-6 78-1 76-5 156-8 145-1 
eter TO7-T 88-9 O74 178-6 174-6 


(a) At end of period. 


Value of Work Done and Changes in Construction Costs 


The value of building work done represents the estimated value of the building work 
actually carried out during the periods shown. 


As pointed out in the section ‘Definitions’ all values shown relating to building jobs are 
current values only; no attempt has been made to adjust values to a constant prices basis which 
would allow for increases in construction costs over the periods shown. The next table and 
accompanying graph include details of the relevant wholesale price indexes (for Hobart) and 
of average weekly earnings per employed male unit for Tasmania, which give some 
perspective to the trends shown in the building value series. In the semi-logarithmic graph, 
equal rates of change (compound percentage rates of growth) are represented by lines of the 
same angle of slope to the horizontal axis. Therefore, this graph enables ready comparison 
peace the respective rates of growth of the value of building work done and the two indexes 
shown. 


Value of Building Work Done, Wholesale Price Indexes and Average Weekly Earnings 


1966-67 1972-73 1973-74 } 1974-75 1975-76 


22 734 32 568 46 332 48 757 73 190 
n.a. 6 522 8 010 10 046 16 063 
Alterations and additions 


Tne | ee [sae | sem | 25] 
to dwellings ............ (a) 
na 


000 (a) 444 744 1 883 
Other building............ $7000 .a. 39 055 41 098 57 433 69 414 
Total building .......... $000 | 53 098 78 145 95 884 | 116979 | 160551 
Percentage increase (b)......... 22-9 11-3 22-7 22-0 37-2 


Wholesale price index (c)— 
Materials used in house building— 
Index number ................ 
Percentage increase (b)......... 
Materials used in building other 
than house building— 
Index number ................ 234:8 


Particulars 


Value of work done— 
New houses .............. $000 
Other.new dwellings....... $ 


000 
Total new dwellings ..... $7000 106 511 


177 676 
10-7 


235-1 
12-4 


Percentage increase (b)......... 11-6 
Average weekly earnings (d)— 
Amount ............00..000 05 $ 181-20 
Expressed as index to base 1966- 
7 = 100-0 (e) ........00000- 309-7 


Percentage increase (b)......... 


(a) Alterations and additions to dwellings valued at $10 000 and over are included with the value of new 
dwellings. : 

(b) Over revions year. 

(c) For Hobart, all groups; base of each index: year 1966-67 = 100-0. 

(d) Per employed male unit, Tasmania. Includes earnings of salaried employees, overtime earnings, over- 
award and bonus payments, etc., in addition to wages at award rates. 

(e) Average weekly earnings, Tasmania, 1966-67 = $58-50. 
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Value of All Building Work Done, Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in House 
Building (a) and Average Weekly Earnings Index (b) 
(Semi-logarithmic (Ratio) Scale Graph) 


Value ($m) 
Index number 


Materials used in house building index 


1965-66 2 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-76 
1976-77 


(a) All groups, Hobart; base year 1966-67 = 100-0. 
(b) Average weekly earnings per employed male unit for Tasmania adjusted to the base: year 1966-67 = 100-0. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR HOUSING 
The State Department of Housing and Construction—Housing Division 


General 


The former Housing Department, now the Housing Division of the State Department of 
Housing and Construction, was established in July 1953 as a separate authority to administer 
that portion of the Homes Act 1935 which relates to the purchase and development of land for 
housing, and the erection of homes for rental and sale. Funds for these purposes, up to 30 
June 1971, were made available under the Federal-State Housing Agreement; allocations of 
loan funds under the agreement were: (i) in addition to loan raisings credited to State Loan 
Fund; and (ii) not part of State public debt. For 1971-72 and 1972-73 loans for State housing 
were credited to State Loan Fund and formed part of public debt. However, for 1973-74 the 
pre-1971-72 situation was restored when a new Federal-State Housing Agreement became 
operative. In addition to providing finance for the purchase and development of land and 
construction of houses, the new Agreement also provides finance for the purchase, upgrading 
and renovating of existing dwellings and places certain restrictions on the allocation of homes 
constructed from Agreement funds. On 14 September 1977, the former Housing Department 
was amalgamated with the Architectural Branch of the former Public Works Department to 
form the State Department of Housing and Construction. This new Department combines 
two Divisions—the Housing Division and the Construction Division. The Housing Division 
has, from the date of amalgamation, taken over the functions of the former State Housing 
Department. The Housing Division uses both day labour and private contractors and has its 
own factory for timber storage, milling and joinery manufacture in addition to plumbing and 
electrical workshops, etc. Most dwellings constructed are now three-bedroom brick veneer 
units, roofed with tiles or corrugated iron. Flats for élderly persons, multi-unit flats and villa 
units have also been constructed. : 
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Construction of Dwellings 


During 1977-78, 904 dwellings (598 houses, 160 villa units, 25 movable units and 121 
elderly persons’ units) were completed. The following table shows the aggregate of dwelling 
units constructed since 1944 by the Housing Division of the State Department of Housing and 
Construction and by earlier State Housing Construction Authorities: 


Aggregate of Dwellings Constructed by State Housing Authorities: 
From 1944 to 30 June 1978 (a) © 


Bed-sitting One Two Three 
room bedroom bedrooms bedrooms 


Houses (detached and semi-detached).. | - 659 15 395 
Multi-unit flats..........0...........4 1 129 178 17 
Villa units. ..... 00.0... - 7 347 67 
Elderly persons’ units................4 462 423 - = 
Movable units ...................0024 27 - = = 
Stain i 


(a) Construction to 30 June 1953 was undertaken by the Housing Division of the Agricuitural Bank of Tasmania. 
Subsequent construction was by the Housing Division of the State Department of Housing and Construction 
(previously the State Housing Department). 


Rental of Dwellings 


As from 1 August 1976, all Housing Division dwellings have been allotted on a rental 
basis only. Allocations are made in accordance with the income limits for eligibility stipulated 
in the Housing Agreement Act 1973. The income limit to qualify for a three bedroom home is 
set at 85 per cent of average weekly earnings per employed male unit for the latest December 
quarter figure available for Australia. The weekly rental of newly erected three bedroom 
homes in the Hobart area as at 30 June 1978, was $39-00. In cases where the occupiers’ 
incomes are insufficient to enable them to meet the full economic rental, rebates may be 
provided. These are graduated according to the incomes of the occupiers. 


Type of dwelling 


Agricultural Bank of Tasmania—Advances to Homebuilders 


The Agricultural Bank of Tasmania is responsible for the administration of funds made 
under the Home Purchase Assistance Section of the Housing Assistance Act 1978. A new 
Housing Agreement operating from 1 July 1978 consolidated all past agreements. The State 
has also provided State Loan Funds for lending under the Homes Act 1935 specifically 
available for first home builders. Interest rates vary from 6 per cent to 9-5 per cent, depending 
on need. Repayment terms are normally over 30 years. The new Agreement has the following 
aims: 

(i) To facilitate home ownership for those able to afford it but not able to gain it 
through the private market. 

(ii) To provide assistance for home ownership in the most efficient way and thus 
exclude from eligibility those not in need and minimise continued 
availability of assistance to those no longer in need. This is to involve 
provision of assistance that is related to particular recipients’ current 
economic and social circumstances. 


(iii) To enable the states to exercise maximum autonomy and flexibility in the 
administrative arrangements necessary to achieve (i) and (ii), above. 


The following table shows details for recent years: 


Agricultural Bank—Advances for Housing (a) 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Particulars 


Advances approved: 


NUMBER 3 os opal Miosl ase cence 317 490 453 431 393 366 
Value ($000)... 0... eee eee 3 018 5 480 6 148 6 100 8 355 8 354 
Advances outstanding (b) ($’000) ....... 23 219 25 608 30 290 33 481 38 832 


(a) Excludes advances to building societies. 
(b) At end of period. 
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The Agricultural Bank also administers the allocation of advances to Co-operative 
Housing Societies; details of such advances and of the Co-operative Housing Societies appear 
in Chapter 12, ‘Private Finance’. 


Defence Service Homes Corporation 


General 


The Corporation’s function is to administer the Defence Services Homes Act 1918 which 
was enacted in order to assist certain former and serving members of the Australian Forces 
and certain other persons to obtain housing with finance made available on a term of up to 45 
years at interest rates from 3% per cent. 


Defence Service Homes Loans 


To be eligible for a loan, an applicant must: (i) have volunteered for, or had, overseas 
service; (ii) be a member or ex-member of the defence forces who has served at least for three 
years continuous service after 7 December 1972; or (iii) be a National Serviceman who 
completed the period of service for which he was deemed to have been engaged to serve, on 
or after 7 December 1972. Also, neither the applicant nor his spouse must be the owner of a 
home at the time of seeking a loan. The following table shows details of Defence Service 
Homes activities in the provision of finance for Tasmanian housing. Transfers of loans (and 
houses) between borrowers are not shown as expenditure, nor are details given of additional 
loans advanced for alterations, etc., to homes already subject to Defence Service Homes 
finance. 


Defence Service Homes Operations: Homes Financed in Tasmania 


Homes financed 


Loan 


Year applications Expenditure 
approved (a) Homes Homes Mortgages 
purchased built taken-over 
(b) 


(a) Loan applications approved are not necessarily paid out in the same year. A transfer from one borrower 
and a resale to another is included as a loan approved but not included elsewhere. 

(b) New or existing properties not previously subject to Defence Service Homes finance. 

(c) Mortgages, raised by individuals to build homes, taken over by Defence Service Homes on satisfactory 
completion of the home. 


Homes Savings Grant Scheme 


Under the Federal Homes Savings Grant Act 1976, a grant is payable to people who, on 
or after 1 January 1977, contract to buy or build, or commence to construct, their first home in 
Australia. Persons contracting for their first homes during 1977 could receive a grant of up to 
$667 depending upon their savings. A maximum grant of $1 333 applied from 1 January 1978 
and $2 000 was to apply from 1 January 1979. 

People who acquired their home on or before 31 December 1976 may be eligible under 
the Homes Savings Grant Act 1964 which provides for the payment of grants to young married 
couples who acquired homes valued at no more than $22 500. 


The following table gives details for recent years of grants made under the Homes Savings 
Grant Acts 1964 and 1976: 
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Home Savings Grants in Tasmania 


Value of 
grants 


approved 
($000) 


Number of applications 


HoME SAVINGS GRANT AcT 1964 


HoME SAVINGS GRANT AcT 1976 


IQTO=T EB eeat Nees nad Lae eink wee 
VOT IETS: : 530i n oct eshndd ea eee eos athe: os 


Housing Loans Insurance Corporation 


The Housing Loans Insurance Corporation was established by the Housing Loans 
Insurance Act 1966 to administer the Federal Government’s Housing Loans Insurance 
Scheme under which approved lenders may be insured against losses arising from the making 
of housing loans. An amendment to the Act in 1977 broadened the scope of the Corporation’s 
activities and, in addition to loans for the purchase or construction of homes for owner 
occupancy, loans for the purchase of vacant land and commercial housing propositions 
became insurable. 


Owner occupancy loans are insurable without limit on loan amount, interest rate or term. 
Loans for the purchase of vacant land are insurable where the borrower intends to erect his 
home at a later date. In the commercial field loans for rental housing ranging from single 
houses or home units to multi-storey structures, together with loans for the purchase and 
development of land and the building of project housing including home units, are acceptable. 


A once only premium is charged by the Corporation at the time a loan is made. With 
owner occupancy loans comprising 94 per cent and 95 per cent of the valuation of a home the 
premium is 1-4 per cent of the amount of the loan. Loans from 95 per cent to 100 per cent of 
valuation carry a loading of 10 per cent on the 1-4 per cent rate. On loans of less than 94 per 
cent of valuation, the premium falls progressively down to 0-25 per cent on loans of less than 
76 per cent of valuation. Premium rates for the purchase of vacant land are as for home 
ounce plus a loading of 10 per cent and attractive rates apply to commercial housing 

oans. 


The Corporation will insure a loan made to enable a borrower to buy or build a house, to 
buy a home unit, or to discharge an existing mortgage. Loans for alterations and extensions 
and loans to meet expenses of providing or improving lighting, sewerage, drainage, fences, 
roads etc. are also insurable. In addition to loans secured by a registered first mortgage, there 
is provision for the insurance of second mortgage loans and cover is available for either full- 
term, fixed-term or five-year loans. 


_The following table shows the number of loans insured, their purpose and amount, 
during the past three years: 
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Housing Loans Insurance Corporation 
Loans Insured in Tasmania 


1974-75 1975-76 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number 
($000) ($7000) 


Purpose of loan 


Housing— 
Building anew house ............ 


Purchase of 3 618 
New house ................... 
Established house ............. 18 903 
Discharge of mortgage ........... 39 307 
Home Units ...............0..000, 37 38 793 


1 


3 


10 
Sua ee 


Further References 


ABS Publications produced by the Tasmanian Office 


Building Industry, Tasmania (8701.6) (annual, 1976-77 issue released 22.11.77) 
Building Approvals, Tasmania, Monthly Bulletin (8702.6) (monthly, May 1978 released 5.7.78) 
Building Statistics, Tasmania, Quarterly Bulletin (8703.6) (quarterly, March Quarter 1978 released 18.7.78) 


ABS Publications produced by the Canberra Office 


Building Statistics (8705.0) (quarterly, March quarter 1978 released 4.10.78) 
Population and Dwellings in Local Government Areas and Urban Centres (Preliminary, 1976 Census of 
Population and Housing), Tasmania (2406.0) (released 15.11.77). 


Chapter 14 
EDUCATION AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Introduction 


In 1869 Tasmania became the first Colony in the British Empire to make education 
compulsory. The ages for obligatory attendance at school were progressively widened: in 1898 
school attendance was made obligatory between the ages of seven and 13 years; in 1912 
between six and 14 years; and in 1946 Tasmania became the only Australian state to make 
attendance compulsory up to the age of 16, the starting age being six. 


Education in Tasmania is now provided at primary, secondary and tertiary levels by 
government institutions and to secondary level by non-government schools. 


A period of 82 years in which the State accepted no financial responsibility for non- 
government education ended in 1967 when amendments to the Education Act 1932 allowed 
government grants to independent schools. The assistance is paid on a capitation basis and is 
dependent upon the level of schooling of the pupil. 


The task of Tasmanian educational authorities, as in other Australian states in the post- 
war period, has been to provide more schools, more teachers and better facilities; the 
principal factors exerting pressure have been: (i) a rapidly growing school population; (ii) a 
change in attitude resulting in increased demand for secondary and tertiary education; and 
(iii) community acceptance in general of the need for better education. A feature of recent 
years has been the acceptance of greater financial responsibility by the Federal Government 
in a field which was once exclusively the concern of the State. 


The remainder of this section on school education covers the following: 


(i) the State (or Government) school system; 

(ii) the non-government (or independent) schools; 

fo teachers and teacher training; 

iv) examination and Schools Board moderation procedures; and 

(v) functions of the Education Department relating to equipment, libraries, etc. 


Schools, Government and Non-Government 


In 1946 the Tasmanian Government and non-government systems of education were 
reorganised to provide a three, four or five-year post-primary course. (The pre-war system of 
secondary education had comprised. two stages, a three-year course followed by a two-year 
course; with a leaving age of 14, and with selective entry to government high schools. The 
proportion of pre-war pupils taking secondary education was very low.) 


The dual nature of educational responsibility in Tasmania and the numbers of pupils in 


both government and non-government schools, in primary and secondary grades, are shown 
in the following table: 
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Government and Non-Government Schools 
Pupils Enrolled at 1 August According to Grade of Education 
(Number) 


Particulars 


Government schools— 


Primary grades (a) ................. 
Secondary grades .................. 30 183 29 616 
Special (b) . 0... 0... eee eee 908 

Total 2i.ccheadietesaiaeiees 79 705 79 835 80 917 81 182 


Non-government schools— 
Primary grades .................... 7 882 7 973 8 204 8 183 
Secondary grades .................. 6 342 6 426 6 393 6 221 
Specials... -G saline he betas 13 8 - 27 
LOtalls ever danas hasanee wee 


14 237 14 407 14 597 14 431 
Total all schools. ......... 93 942 94 242 95 514 95 613 


(a) Includes kindergarten classes; see text below. ; 
(b) Includes pupils in special classes attached to ordinary schools. 


Kindergarten Classes and Preparatory Classes 


In this chapter, the term kindergarten is used to describe all pre-school classes, 
irrespective of whether they operate attached to other schools or whether they operate as 
separate entities. Separate figures are shown in a later table for enrolments in kindergartens. 
Preparatory classes, commenced in 1974, are included in ‘Primary grades’. 


The State (or Government) School System 


Introduction 


The present system had its genesis in the Education Act 1885, under which a department 
was established, headed by a Director of Education, responsible to a Minister. Under the 
Act, aid to non-government schools was abolished and only in 1967 was this principle re- 
introduced (with a system of capitation subsidies). 


Education is compulsory between the ages of six and 16 years although, in some cases, 
special exemptions may be obtained. With two exceptions, all schools are co-educational. 
Education is secular and free; parents buy their children’s books, paints, instruments, etc. 
Pupils’ transport is either provided by the Department or subsidised where daily travel costs 
on public transport exceed 30 cents. The arrangement of transport has been important in the 
organisation of district and high schools where educational facilities are concentrated and 
centralised, thereby eliminating many of the smaller country schools. 


Present Organisation 


Under a Director-General operate three Directors designated: (i) primary; (ii) 
secondary; and (iii) technical. Regional directors and superintendents are responsible for 
specific districts; supervisors assist in administration and provide services to schools. Specialist 
sections deal with curricula, teaching aids, science equipment, speech education, music, 
physical education, guidance and welfare, library services, educational planning and research, 
etc. 


Expenditure on Education 


The following table shows educational expenditure by the State Government from the 
public account; expenditure from Trust Funds is made by the State acting mainly as agent for 
the Federal Government. 
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Expenditure on Education from Consolidated Revenue, Loan Fund and Trust Funds 


($7000) 


Particulars 


1974-75 1975-76 


From Consolidated Revenue— 


General administration, regulation and research 5 332 
Student transport .......0.. 0... eee eee eee 4 394 
Primary and secondary............ 0.0 c ees een eens 75 880 
PECHMICA: «.. Ssecery evitactse alate tine cede Daye hese aap ees 7 586 
University. fo ccas cae adie Bee cea ncqa gl bae petinen peach tes 10 
Other higher education ,.............0. 0c cece eee 6 031 
Special schools... 0.00.0... ccc ee cence 2 097 
Other Fs choc ate ws obs Ue han iasdns eee hawiaieb ee RAS 1 533 


From Loan Fund— 


General administration, regulation and research 9 415 
Primary and secondary (including pre-school) ......... 15 181 
Pechhical: a3... siecca hd Hees asap ticks hots Eqn eked « 4 539 
UNIVersity eigen eos wiirs KOO pane, Hee Mbentua 7 
Other higher education .......... 00.0.0. c cece eens = 
Adult education ........... 0.00 c cence een eee 162 


Special schools... 2.0.0.0... cece eens 


From Trust Funds— 


General administration, regulation and research 17 
Primary and secondary............. 0... cece eee eee 3 208 
UIMIVERSity: sei so gaa Ak Rae aio aoe oats 17 238 
Other higher education .............. 0... .e. eee e eee 9 764 
Adult education .......0.0..0. 00000 e cece eee ee 22 


OUP enh d aatinaednt Ames Mie ne Laake nad aoa 


TOtals icite gore ct eins bane shy DE OE 31 108 
Rgndeotct hohe pease ental amie 8 121 220 149 406 


It should be noted that the preceding table includes amounts voted under other 
departmental heads for the provision of educational facilities, principally rental and tenancy 
charges and water, sewerage and other rates paid by the Lands. Department. 


163 416 


Enrolment 
Enrolments in Government schools for the last five years were: 


Government Schools 
Number of Pupils at 1 August 


Age of Pupils in Each Class 

The following table summarises the system of government schooling in Tasmania 
showing the average ages of pupils in each grade and the type of certificate issued for final 
year examinations: 
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Government Schools 
Average Ages of Pupils, Primary and Secondary, in Each Grade, and Certificates Issued 


Primary classes Secondary classes 


Mean age at 1.8.7 Mean age at 1.8.7 


Grade 


Grade Certificate issued 


Kindergartens— 
Separate ........ 
Attached ......, 

Preparatory ....... 


— 


WOWOoooonre 


Preliminary School Certificate 


School Certificate 
Higher School Certificate 


me OOONNAMA RE 


me 


(a) Secondary grades eleven and twelve indicate pupils in their first or second year at Higher School Certificate 
level. 


Number of Government Schools 
The following table shows the number of government schools in Tasmania: 


Number of Government Schools at 1 August 


Type of school 


Kindergartens (separate)........... 


Primary (a) ..........-..0.6 0.000. 156 
Primary with secondary classes 2 om 
Special (b) os... 6. eee eee 18 


Are@: (€) oo. eee cues ge dad dane eens 


(a) Many have kindergartens attached. 

(b) Includes the correspondence school. 

(c) ee schools provide both primary and secondary facilities. From 1973 ‘area schools’ became ‘district 
schools’. 


Kindergarten Education 

Until 1969, pre-schools were established on the initiative of groups of parents, the 
Department providing the cost of the building but eventually recovering half its outlay from 
the parents. Commencing in 1969, all new facilities for pre-school education were provided in 
kindergartens attached to primary schools. 

At present, there is a mixture of pre-school facilities, some being provided at primary 
schools, and others constituting separate entities. Pupils at this level of eduation are shown in 
the next table: 


Enrolments in Kindergartens at 1 August 


Particulars 


Kindergartens— 
Separates gc0 idence nade 1714 1 449 1 628 1 486 
Attached oo. eee see eed 5 277 4 538 4957 5 163 


ee 


(a) Included in other tables as part of total government school enrolments. 
(b) See text that follows for explanation of decrease. 
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State Primary Schools 


General: As mentioned earlier, a preparatory grade was introduced to some schools in 
1974. This extra grade will be provided in all primary schools as staffing and accommodation 
allow. Thus, in future there will be seven primary grades plus kindergarten. The approximate 
age of entry is four years to kindergarten, five years to preparatory and five and a half to six 
years to grade 1, at 1 January of each year. 

Primary Classes: Most primary schools have six grades, a kindergarten and, increasingly, 
a preparatory class. Generally parents may select the school they prefer for their children 
yn restriction but, in some areas, zoning directs children to attend a particular primary 
school. 


In addition 35 district schools have primary grades and draw many pupils from outlying 
localities. Free transport has made this possible and has led to a reduction in the total number 
of primary schools. 


Primary Pupils: The table below shows the ages and numbers of pupils receiving primary 
education in Tasmanian Government schools: 


Ages and Numbers of Pupils Receiving Government Primary Education (a) at 1 August 


1973 1974 1975 1976 


Age last birthday (years) 


6 10 2 = 
bcheiea eel ait cescrt estes 24 797 25 613 25 711 25 822 
ESTA Dese  aauihs acct 25 048 23 902 24 265 24 269 
ANS: caleessrhistatelsete tate eta 49 845 49 515 49 976 50 091 


(a) Includes kindergarten classes. 


Primary Curriculum: The primary school curriculum has undergone considerable change 
in recent .years, both in teaching methods and subject matter. The subjects are English 
(including reading, spelling, oral and written work), social science, arithmetic, science, art, 
music, arts and crafts, religious and moral education, and health and physical education. 


Pupil Grouping: Promotion within the schools is generally by age at the beginning of the 
school year, with accelerated progress or repetition of classes at the principal’s discretion, 
grouping may be by ability, where numbers allow, with each child being able to work with his 
equals in each subject, regardless of age. Differential teaching adapts the school program to 
meet the widely varying needs and abilities of pupils. The skill subjects of reading, writing, 
spelling and arithmetic are particularly suited to this method of teaching, testing and grading. 
The increasing provision of specially designed open plan areas housing two, three or four 
classes in the space available, provides opportunity for teachers to work as a team and assist in 
the treatment of individual differences in pupils. Schools now being erected or planned 
provide both dual and single classrooms. Some schools have experimented with non-grading, 
a method of organisation which allows pupils in certain subjects to work at their own level of 
eee some have adopted family grouping, where children of different ages are in one 
classroom. 
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Special Schools and Special Classes 


The Department has special schools, and also special and remedial classes in ordinary 
schools, for children who are physically handicapped, mentally retarded, or otherwise unable 
to profit from ordinary class teaching. Instruction varies according to the handicap; where it is 
physical, the main need is to maintain normal or near-normal individual programs. Many 
pupils eventually can be transferred to ordinary schools into the grades appropriate to their 
ages. 

Schools and classes for slow learners and mentally retarded children follow the curricula 
for kindergartens and primary schools but no attempt is made to reach examination 
standards. The teaching of activities and basic skills is the main concern in these classes which 
are also to be found in some primary and high schools. 


Government Secondary Schools 


Almost all children attend secondary classes, starting at an age varying from 11'2 to 13 
years. If a choice has to be made between a high and a district school a transfer committee 
considers the matter, taking note of performance in grade 6. High schools are non-selective, 
comprehensive and, with two exceptions, co-educational. 


The differences between the types of secondary schools are related mainly to the level of 
the final examination or certificate available to students. The levels are: School Certificate 
endorsed Preliminary (three-year course); School Certificate (four-year course); Higher 
School Certificate (five or six-year course). The School and Higher School Certificates 
replaced the Secondary Schools, Schools Board and Matriculation Certificates which were 
last awarded in 1968. 

The essence of the present system is: (i) all assessment and certification come under the 
authority of the Schools Board of Tasmania; (ii) two certificates only are issued; and (iii) the 
certificates record achievement in individual subjects. The certificates are: 

The School Certificate: Awarded in subjects for three and four-year courses; basis of 
award is by internal assessment and recommendation by schools. 

The Higher School Certificate: Awarded in subjects studied in fifth or sixth secondary 
year; basis of award is internal assessment and an external examination conducted by the 
Board. The University is free to determine what constitutes qualification for university 
entrance and can nominate the subjects and the levels of achievement at the Higher School 
Certificate examination necessary for entry; some subjects are not designed primarily for 
purposes of university entrance. 


A more detailed account of the examinations and procedures adopted for awarding the 
School and Higher School Certificates is contained in a later section, ‘Examinations’. 


The following table shows the age and number of students in Tasmanian Government 
secondary schools: 


Pupils Receiving Government Secondary Education at 1 August, by Age 


1973 1974 1975 1976 


Age last birthday (years) 


Saschnendiviatee ace 14 928 15 067 15 420 15 414 
ee veeeae 14 007 14 280 14 622 14 769 
28 935 29 347 30 042 30 183 


The next table shows the number of secondary pupils by sex and grade in all government 
schools: 
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Secondary Pupils in Government Schools at 1 August, by Grade 


Secondary grade 


District Schools 


Area schools, first established in 1935, were replaced by district schools from the 
beginning of 1973. The area schools were designed to serve rural areas; however, changing 
concepts of education and parental demands for a higher level of education more closely 
related to the levels provided by high schools, led to an upgrading of the level of education 
offered at country secondary schools and to the creation of district schools. 

: Subjects for the School Certificate are available to pupils in all district schools and high 
schools. 


Government Matriculation Colleges 


At matriculation colleges students are exclusively concerned with Higher School 
Certificate subjects undertaken as one or two-year courses. The first such college was the 
Hobart Matriculation College (previously Hobart High School)—no junior students were 
enrolled after 1961 and by 1965 all students were attempting matriculation. In 1967 
Launceston High reached this stage and in 1968 the Elizabeth Matricultion College, in 
Hobart, was opened and elimination of junior students was completed by 1970. In 1973 the 
newly constructed Rosny College was opened to serve the eastern shore suburbs of Urban 
Hobart and the new Don College was opened at Devonport. (The three earlier matriculation 
colleges had resulted from conversion of existing high schools.) Alanvale College at 
Launceston was opened in 1975 while the new Hellyer College at Burnie was opened in 1976 
to replace Higher School Certificate classes previously available at Burnie High School. As 
many students do not attempt to matriculate, the word ‘matriculation’ is not used in the 
names of the new colleges. 


The advantages claimed for these colleges is that they concentrate, in the one centre, 
teachers who are specialists; further the students benefit to the extent that the colleges are an 
intermediate step between the more disciplined high school and the university. 


Correspondence School 

In 1975, the External Studies Section of the Division of Technical and Further Education 
took over the work of the Correspondence School. The section offers education by 
correspondence at primary level, in some School Certificate subjects, some Higher School 
Certificate subjects and some Technical and Further Education courses. 


Non-Government (or Independent) Schools 


Non-government: schools have played a valuable part in Tasmanian education. Policies 
are framed by principals in conjunction with their senior staff and with the approval of their 
governing bodies or church. 
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Registration 

Non-government schools and teachers are subject to the regulations of the Teachers and 
Schools Registration Board. This Board consists of nine members who hear and determine all 
applications for registration and keep a record of all teachers and schools not administered by 
the Education Department. Every school is graded and teachers are registered in one or more 
classifications or as special subject teachers. ‘Provisional’ teachers are those gaining 
qualifications so they can be registered. The Board may prescribe the mode of classifying 
teachers, the course of study and training required, the examinations to be passed, and the 
recognition of overseas qualifications. To secure registration, schools must provide for proper 
access, drainage, light, ventilation and sanitary conveniences, and inspections may be made 
by officers appointed by the Board. A daily register of attendance has to be kept. 


State Assistance to Non-Government Schools and Pupils 

The Education Act 1932 was amended in 1967 to provide for direct payments to non- 
government schools. The amount paid is based on the number of pupils enrolled at 1 August 
each year. The 1976-77 expenditure was $1 919 000, which included a special grant of 
$1 506 000. From the beginning of 1970, the Federal Government also provided per capita 
grants to independent schools. Details are contained in a later section dealing with Federal 
Government activities in education. State legislation passed in June 1970 provides for 
ay related to building loans interest. The amount of subsidy paid in 1976-77 was 

Apart from these subsidies, benefits include: free or subsidised transport; use of the 
facilities of the Department’s curriculum centre, the media centre, and speech education and 
guidance branches; attendance at trade and domestic science classes if room is available; and 
attendance by teachers at Departmental schools of method. Equipment can be purchased 
through the Supply and Tender Department. 


Enrolment at Non-Government Schools 


Most non-government school pupils are in schools controlled by religious denominations, 
as the next table shows: 


Non-Government Schools and Pupils at 1 August 
(Number) 


Seventh- 
Particulars byterian Catholic day Other All 
(a) Adventist schools schools 


(a) Now Uniting Church of Australia. 


The following table shows the number of secondary pupils by sex and class in all non- 
government schools: 
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Secondary Pupils in Non-Government Schools, by Year, at 1 August 1977 


Secondary year 


Nae ee ee ee 


Baye.coiserenaen 600 642 588 562 290 195 
Gi eis a 709 703 750 704 317 198 
Total fu coce epee 1 309 1 338 1 266 | 607 | 393. | 


Of the 24 schools in 1977 which catered for secondary pupils, 17 had Higher School 
Certificate classes. 

Most independent school pupils are to be found in primary classes, and most of them are 
in Catholic schools. The following table shows the numbers and ages of all pupils in non- 
government school primary and sub-primary classes: 


Pupils Receiving Non-Government Primary Education at 1 August, by Age 


The following table shows the ages of pupils in non-government schools at secondary 
level: 


Pupils Receiving Non-Government Secondary Education at 1 August, by Age 


Total—Boys............. 3 045 3 022 2961 2913 
Girls... ssc... 3 297 3 404 3 432 3 308 
Pupils.......... | 6342 | 342 6 393 6 221 


Teachers and Teacher Training 


There is a variety of courses available to trainee teachers in this State. The University of 
Tasmania awards the Diploma of Education after one year of a post-graduate course in which 
graduate students train as infant, primary or secondary teachers. Since 1975, a four-year 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Education has been provided and a Master’s 
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degree is also offered. There is also a post-graduate course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Special Education. The Tasmanian College of Advanced Education, with divisions in 
Launceston and Hobart, provides a basic three-year course with an extension to four years for 
some selected students. On completion of the three-year course the student is awarded the 
Diploma of Teaching and on completion of a four-year course the student qualifies for the 
degree of Bachelor of Education. A course is provided for full-time and part-time graduate 
students leading to the degree of Master of Education. Both divisions offer courses for 
training in kindergarten, infant, primary and secondary teaching, but specialist courses are 
not common to both divisions. Specialisation in physical education, music, art and industrial 
arts is only possible in Hobart, whereas courses in English, speech and drama, home 
economics and commercial subjects are only offered in Launceston. 


Each year some students are given the opportunity of training in other states in areas for 
which courses are not available in Tasmania, e.g. speech pathology (at the University of 
Queensland), Asian languages (at the Australian National University, Canberra) and training 
for teaching deaf children (at the Glendonald Institute in Victoria). 


The following table shows the number of teachers and instructors in Tasmanian 
Government schools (excluding technical colleges): 


Number of Government School Teachers and Instructors at 1 August 1977 (a) 


Part-time and casual 


- 9 


Full-time 


[es | Fenates [Poon | 


Type of school 


Persons 


Kindergarten (separate)... 


Special (b) .............4 - 31 
Primary................. 442 
District— 
Primary.............., 64 
Secondary ..........., 67 
High: ject eu arbi weaken 58 72 
Matriculation colleges 34 


adda 20 
ons ia an 
(a) Excludes teachers in non-teaching positions (e.g. curriculum branch staff, guidance officers, speech 


education, music and training aid centres). 
(b) Includes correspondence school. 


The following table shows the number of teachers and teachers-in-training in Tasmania: 


Full-Time Teaching Staff in Government Schools (a) and Teachers-in-Training at 1 August 


Type of teacher 


Head teachers-— 


Male: sie 5 cee sii iets Cea arenas 


2 560 
Total teachers (a}—Males..... 


1 630. 1 639 1 753 1 781 
Females ... 2 521 2 576 2 677 2 815 

Teachers-in-training— 
Males! figisictaistenie meth ona PRG ped ely 473 465 435 445 
PACAP al atti wees Mechta tsa 997 1 060 1 130 1 203 


(a) Includes teachers in non-teaching positions (e.g. curriculum branch staff, guidance officers, etc.) but 
excludes supervisors, those engaged in teacher training and technical education, part-time teachers, and 
those on long service leave. 
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In primary schools in 1977, 80 per cent of the teachers were females. All subjects are 
taught by each teacher in these schools but itinerant teachers, when available, take physical 
education, music and speech classes on a circuit basis with each teacher being responsible for 
the teaching of the subject in several schools. In the post-primary schools, most teachers are 
specialists attached to subject departments within each school. In the smaller district schools, 
one teacher may take several subjects; rural science, home arts and crafts and technical 
subjects are handled by resident or itinerant specialists as available. 


Teacher Training: The institutions where teachers-in-training are studying are shown in 
the next table: 


Teachers-in-Training at 1 August 


Institution attended 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


MALES 


University of Tasmania ............... 

Tasmanian College of Advanced Educa- 

COM iiss Said oS eas Gessree ceed Kaunas 251 
1 


FEMALES 


University of Tasmania ............... 308 344 364 411 
Tasmanian College of Advanced Educa- 

MOM oo oe Ba Eb Tak wha sed 686 704 752 772 
Other institutions .................... 12 14 20 


sted ctutarincdces 


w 


Examinations 
The Schools Board 


The Schools Board of Tasmania was constituted on 31 October 1944 by the Education 
Act 1944 to devise and govern new systems of awarding school certificates. 


In 1946 the school leaving age in Tasmania was raised to 16 years and the Board instituted 
a four-year course of academic secondary education leading to the Schools Board Certificate. 
The Intermediate Examination, which had been conducted by the University at third-year 
secondary school level until 1938, had been replaced by similar examinations conducted by 
the State Education Department and the Associated Public Schools. These were replaced in 
1946 by the Schools Board Certificate, studied at fourth-year level. 


The Schools Board Certificate demanded a level of achievement in basic and optional 
subjects after a four-year course of general education. Secondary schools were allowed the 
choice between an accrediting system or an external examination. 


As a result of the proposals of the Schools Board and the Radford Report, the Schools 
Board was re-constituted with a membership of 21 on 1 September 1966, to allow the Board to 
become, in 1969, the sole examining and certifying body at the secondary level. A further 
amendment to the Act in 1974 made provision for the Council of Advanced Education to 
nominate members, and increased the membership of the Board to 23 as from 1 July 1974. 


An important change of considerable significance to employers, and to the prerequisites 
they demand of applicants for employment, occurred when new types of certificates were 
introduced in 1969. There are only two such certificates issued, known as the School 
Certificate and the Higher School Certificate. These replaced all previous certificates which 
were group certificates demanding, in varying degrees of detail, certain compulsory subjects 
or groups of subjects as prerequisites to the award of the certificate. The essential difference is 
that both of the new certificates are subject certificates requiring no compulsory subjects or 
groups of subjects to be studied. 
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For the School Certificate there are no external examinations and awards are determined 
by internal assessment with a wide variety of methods of evaluation. A system of regional 
moderation (see later section) has been implemented by the Schools Board to ensure 
comparability of standards between schools. Final results of the School Certificate are 
notified to candidates in December by the principal of the school attended by the candidate. 
Each candidate receives a printed result slip showing the level of study and the award given in 
each subject. The formal certificate is issued by the Schools Board of Tasmania during the 
following year. 


The School Certificate 


The subjects for this certificate may be taken at various levels and a wide choice is 
available to cater for different levels of ability and interests. A preliminary award may be 
granted after the third year of secondary education to those candidates who leave school at 
be stage. The full award is granted to successful candidates who complete four years of 
study. 


The Higher School Certificate 


This is taken at the end of the fifth or sixth year of secondary education. The certificate is 
awarded as a result of examinations conducted in November or December each year. Subjects 
may be studied at Level I, Level II or Level III, but all levels are not necessarily available for 
all subjects. Requirements for matriculation are determined by the University of Tasmania 
from the results of the Higher School Certificate examinations conducted by the Schools 
Board of Tasmania in certain Level III subjects. 


In some Level III subjects awards are determined solely on the basis of an external 
examination. In other Level III subjects awards are determined by the. use of an external 
examination component together with a school assessment component. The Schools Board 
has ruled that the school assessment component may provide a maximum of 50 per cent of the 
total result, but the actual proportion of this component to be used for each subject is 
determined by the Schools Board on the recommendation of the appropriate subject 
committee. Where an internal assessment component exceeds 10 per cent of the total result, 
the Board has ruled that the school assessments for each class must be standardised against 
the external examination results of the members of that class. In Level I and Level II subjects, 
awards are determined by the candidate’s school after the school has taken part in a 
consultative system, which aims to provide comparability in standards between schools in the 
subject. The Board appoints a Subject Adviser in each subject field. The Subject Advisers are 
responsible to the Schools Board for the co-ordination of assessment procedures in their 
particular subject field and for ensuring that satisfactory standards are maintained. 


Moderation 


The Schools Board of Tasmania, as the body responsible for awarding the secondary 
school awards (the School and Higher School certificates), is also responsible for ensuring 
development of satisfactory moderation procedures and the maintenance of subject 
standards. To this end, the State is divided into seven moderation regions. Moderation is the 
method used to ensure reasonable comparability of standards between schools throughout the 
State. Moderation involves a number of moderation bodies, whose members include 
members of the Schools Board, superintendents of high schools, high school principals and 
sas — school staff. (Moderation procedures are covered in greater detail in the 1977 Year 
Book. 


Other Education Matters 


Various functions of the Education Department are described in the following section; 
some of these are applicable to both government and non-government schools. 


Equipment, Services and Other Resource Materials 

The Tasmania Media Centre provides specialised assistance to schools by the 
development, production and supply of audio-visual hardware and software. 

Almost all government schools are equipped with colour television receivers. To 
overcome the difficulty in planning timetables so that classes may view educational 
broadcasts, all secondary schools and colleges, all district high schools, and 18 per cent of 
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primary schools have been provided with video recording systems. The system is based on the 
mobile video cassette recorder which allows schools to record television broadcasts ‘off-air’ 
for replaying at convenient times and locations. This development has led to television being 
as flexible a teaching aid as the longer established pre-recorded radio program. 


The Tasmania Media Centre records all A.B.C. radio broadcasts and distributes copies 
of tapes to schools each week. The Centre also operates a Media Library. Similar resources 
are available at the Centre’s two annexes at Launceston and Burnie. 


The Centre’s electronics section prepares specifications, evaluates, develops and 
modifies audio-visual hardware. All approved equipment supplied to government schools is 
maintained free of cost by the Tasmania Media Centre. 


The Centre also co-ordinates the production of integrated resource materials to support 
areas of the school curriculum. Other services offered to schools by the Centre include in- 
service training of teachers in the operation and maintenance of equipment, and the 
production or modification of resource materials; advice on the organisation and management 
of resources; and the provision of two mobile media vehicles for in-service education of 
teachers at schools which have inadequate access to the Centre or its annexes. 


Libraries 


A significant development program in this field has been implemented in recent years, 
particularly in the high schools and matriculation colleges where substantial print and audio- 
visual resource collections have been built up in attractive and spacious library suites. 
Teacher-librarians are now appointed to the larger primary and district schools. Grants are 
made directly to schools on a per capita basis for the purchase of library resources. 


The introduction of a post-graduate course in librarianship at the Tasmanian College of 
Advanced Education has made possible the recruitment and training of up to 15 new teacher- 
librarians each year. 


The Library Services Branch, under the direction of a supervisor of libraries, offers 
expert bibliographic and technical advice to schools and controls a central cataloguing service 
to schools. 


Radio and Television Programs 


Tasmania is well advanced in the availability and use of educational television and radio 
broadcasts. The Australian Broadcasting Commission provides programs which are selected 
by planning and appraisal committees upon which curriculum officers and teachers are 
represented. To facilitate the production of Tasmanian programs and the selection of 
programs from other sources the A.B.C. employs a State Supervisor of Education, radio and 
television producers, and associated staff. The Education Department provides a Secondary 
and a Primary liaison officer seconded full-time to the A.B.C. 


Safety Officers 

Transport Commission officers visit the schools regularly to give lectures and practical 
demonstrations dealing with various aspects of road safety. Driver education courses are given in 
some schools, a type of training likely to be extended. Periodically, students are reminded of the 
dangers associated with explosives, fire-arms and drug abuse. 


Parents and Friends Associations 


One of the functions of these bodies is fund-raising for the provision of subsidised equipment, 
materials and books. They also act as a valuable forum for discussions on education and this role is 
assuming greater importance. 


Migrant Education 


This is arranged by the Department at certain schools or by combined radio-correspondence 
lessons to teach English to migrants. The cost of migrant education is reimbursed by the Federal 
Government. The Department has separate branches to provide assistance, mainly in English 
language learning, for both child and adult migrants. (See also ‘Federal Government Activities in 
Education’.) 
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Financial Assistance 
Currently the principal forms of assistance payable to parents or guardians of students are: 

(i) School Certificate Allowances payable to parents or guardians of full-time students 
undertaking their fourth year of secondary education. The allowance, subject to a 
means test, amounts to $100 per annum. The number granted during 1977 was 235 
and expenditure was $23 000. 

(ii) Special Bursaries awarded in cases of necessitous circumstances. For 1977, 168 special 
bursaries involving expenditure of $9 957 were awarded. 


(iii) Loan Issue Supplies provided to assist parents who are unable to meet the cost of text 
books, materials and subject levies associated with educating their children. 
Expenditure under this scheme during 1977 was $170 584. 


TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 
Technical and Further Education 


The Education Department administers Technical Colleges at Hobart, Launceston, 
Devonport, Burnie and Queenstown which provide trade, technical and sub-professional 
technician courses. Some students also receive tuition at Rosebery and Smithton using the high 
school facilities. Technical College courses cater for students who are above the age of compulsory 
school attendance. 


On 12 October 1976, the Minister for Education, Recreation and the Arts announced the 
dissolution of the Board of Technical Education. Its functions were subsequently taken over by the 
new advisory Technical and Further Education Co-ordinating Committee. The Technical and 
Further Education (TAFE) Division of the Education Department is headed by the Deputy 
Director of Schools and Colleges (TAFE). 


Courses 


Certificate Courses: These courses cater for middle level vocations that lie between trades and 
professions. They are designed in consultation with industry to meet the increasing need for sub- 
professional personnel who are performing many tasks previously carried out by university 
graduates or diplomates. On successful completion of a course, a certificate is awarded by the 
Education Department. Courses provided include drafting, engineering, surveying, architecture, 
building, commerce, business studies, marketing and food services. 


Trade Courses: These courses combine theoretical and practical aspects of the trade, and are 
complementary to employer training given to apprentices. From 1965 apprentices have been 
required to attend one full day per week for three years and this has practically eliminated evening 
classes for apprentice training. Since 1968 a system of block training has operated in respect of a 
number of trades and for apprentices previously taught by correspondence. During the year, 
periods of two weeks are spent in full-time study in a technical college. On successful completion of 
the course, a Certificate of Trade Proficiency is awarded. Post-trade courses are available to 
extend the skill and knowledge of the tradesmen. 


Correspondence Tuition: This is administered through the Hobart Technical College and is 
intended for isolated students. Many apprentice correspondence courses have been replaced by the 
system of block training. 


Teacher Education: TAFE teacher education courses are available to teachers on a part-time 
basis and cover general teaching theory and the theory and method of trade teaching. The total 
number of teacher students enrolled in TAFE teacher education during 1976 was 141. 

Technical In-Service Education: Non-formal staff development programs are organised by the 
Technical In-Service Education Committee. These are geared specifically to the needs of teaching 
and ancillary staff in Tasmanian technical colleges. 


Examinations 


These are conducted by the Education Department in July and November each year. Papers 
are set and marked, or assessments carried out on a Statewide basis except for the first and second 
year trade subjects in which case each college makes its own arrangements. 
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Technical Teachers, Students and Expenditure 


The following table shows the number of schools, teachers and students in technical 
education and the yearly expenditure for recent years: 


Technical Education: Teachers, Students and Expenditure 


Particulars 


Schools, colleges, etc............... 
Teachers—Full-time............... ; 

Part-time .............. no. 
Students (d)................00000, no. 
Expenditure (e)................. $7000 


(c) 735 
11 155 
6 007 


(a) Excludes details for diploma courses provided as a part of the advanced education system. All such courses 
had been transferred to the College of Advanced Education by 1974. 

(b) 272 males and 63 females. 

(c) 578 males and 157 females. 

(d) Gross number enrolled during the year. 

(e) Excludes capital expenditure on new buildings, etc. 


Adult Education 


Origin and Organisation 


Establishment of a mechanics’ institute in Hobart in 1827 was the start of adult education 
in Australia. The mechanics’ institute movement which was then just three years old (there 
were only two other institutes at that time: in London and Glasgow) was the fore-runner of 
the present adult education organisation in Tasmania which began in 1914. 

From 1948 to 1975 adult education was administered by a statutory board established 
under the Adult Education Act 1948. From 1 January 1976, the Education Act (No. 2) 1975 
came into force, which proclaimed an advisory Adult Education Board and a Division of 
Adult Education within the Education Department. The new Board consists of 11 members, 
six nominated by the Minister for Education and one each nominated by: the University of 
Tasmania; the Tasmanian College of Advanced Education; the Board of Technical 
Education; the Director-General of Education; and the Professional Adult Education 
Officers’ Association. In addition to the Board and Public Service staff, there are a Senior 
Superintendent (Adult Education and External Studies); and 16 professional officers. 


Hobart has three Adult Education Centres: at the Domain, South Hobart and North 
Hobart; as well as an inquiries and enrolment centre in the city centre. There are also centres 
and offices established in Launceston, Devonport, Burnie, Queenstown and in Rosny 
College, Hobart. 


Operations 


Courses: An extremely wide variety of courses, ranging in duration from one term to one 
year, is offered. A function of the Division is to initiate innovatory programs and to respond 
to changes in community needs for adult education. Adult Education Officers are active in 
promoting community education and assist many voluntary organisations. The courses 
conducted in 1977 attracted 15 385 enrolments and involved 574 part-time tutors. Most 
activities are of a non-vocational nature and subject areas include liberal studies, arts, crafts, 
languages and basic education. A National Employment and Training (NEAT) Scheme 
secretarial course is run in Launceston and the Division, in co-operation with the Federal 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, arranges courses in Hobart in advanced 
English for migrants and other courses for migrants throughout the State. 


Schools, Seminars and Special Events: During 1977 the Division conducted 72 special 
events led by prominent local, interstate and overseas people; most of the weekend schools 
were held at ‘The Grange’. Some of the most notable were ‘Theories and Facts about Human 
Beings’ with Wilfred Jarvis, ‘Master Class in Singing’ with James Christiansen and Marilyn 
Richardson and ‘Jazz Workshop’ with Don Burrows and George Golla. Summer schools 
conducted included two on historic buildings (Midlands and South), ‘Art’ with Michael 
Shannon, ‘String Music’ and ‘South West Wilderness’. The 1977 Morris Memorial Lecture, 
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‘China After Mao Tse Tung’, was delivered by Dr. Stephen Fitzgerald. The division is also 
active in the community arts area and arranges, often in association with other bodies, art 
exhibitions, musical recitals and drama events. 

Discussion Groups: Throughout the State almost 60 groups of 10 to 15 people meet once a 
month to study and discuss books of educational value and other material. This is a joint 
service given by the State Library of Tasmania and the Division of Adult Education. 
Discussion groups involve 700 suburban and isolated country people in 1977. 

Residential College: ‘The Grange’ Residential College at Campbell Town, with 
accommodation for 30 students, has been leased from the National Trust since 1964. It is an 
old colonial country home built in 1848. It is one of only two adult education residential 
colleges in the country and is recognised by educationists as an institution of unusual worth. 

The following table includes details relating to the number of staff and students and to 
expenditure in recent years: 


Adult Education: Staff, Students and Expenditure 


Particulars 


Part-time staff .................... 
Students (a) ................. 
Attendances (b)............ 
Expenditure (c 


@ Total enrolled for term, semester or year. 
(b) At special lectures, one day, weekend or summer schools and seminars. 
(c) Excludes capital expenditure on new buildings, etc. 


TERTIARY EDUCATION 
Advanced Education in Tasmania 


Concept 


Education at tertiary level has been available at universities but there have also been 
professional courses provided by other institutions; in Tasmania technical colleges provided 
courses of this type in addition to playing their main role in providing apprentice training, 
trade courses, etc. The development of colleges of advanced education did not represent a 
radical innovation but rather a rationalisation and re-organisation of tertiary education 
courses. 


In general terms, colleges of advanced education are providing tertiary education and 
training with a vocational emphasis, as distinct from the academic education provided by 
universities (though, of course, some university courses in Australia tend to be also 
vocational, e.g. legal and medical courses). In some states, advanced education is being 
developed on a base provided by existing institutions but in Tasmania and the A.C.T. 
separate colleges have been established. 


History ; 

Following a national seminar on planning for colleges of advanced education held in 
Hobart towards the end of 1967, the educational specifications and a master plan for the Mt 
Nelson Campus were prepared. In June 1969 the contract for the Resources Materials Centre 
(stage 1) of the project was let. Appointment of staff to the College commenced in 1971 and 
during 1972 the first on-site lectures were held at Mt Nelson. In 1973 a campus of the College 
was established at Newnham (a suburb of Launceston). 


Advanced Education Council and College 


The Advanced Education Act 1968 established the Council of Advanced Education. An 
amendment to this Act now provides for the appointment of 15 members of whom one shall 
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be the person holding the office of the Principal; two shall be officers of the Advanced 
Education Service (other than the Principal); and one shall be a person who is undertaking a 
course of advanced education. 

The Tasmanian College of Advanced Education is organised into the Divisions of 
Business and Administrative Studies, Science and Technology, Teacher Education and 
Education Services, the Schools of Art, General Studies and Environmental Design, and the 
Conservatorium of Music. 

A Committee on Post-Secondary Education, appointed jointly by the Federal and State 
Governments in April 1975, recommended major changes in the structure of the Tasmanian 
College of Advanced Education. The proposals were for widening the range of courses at the 
University, in Hobart, and establishing the Newnham college as the centre of advanced 
Bead in the north of the State. Implementation of this restructuring is now well 
advance 


Students and Courses 
The next table shows total enrolments for a three-year period: 


College of Advanced Education: Enrolments 
(number) 


Description 


Persons 


Full-time. ...... 732 1 016 1 748 768 1 056 1 esos = 1 Fora 
Part-time ...... $33 154 687 609 209 818 494 256 
Total...... 


Awards are ‘fade at four levels: bachelor degree, diploma, graduate he and 
master’s degree. In the following table students in some courses have been shown at the 
bachelor degree level although a number of students will complete them at the diploma level. 


College of Advanced Education: Enrolments by Course, 1977 
(Number) 


Full-time Part-time 


Course 
Females 


Degree courses— 
Accounting ..............ec eee 
Business administration .......... 
Engineering .................... 
Pharmacy .................600.. 
Surveying ............... 00 cee ee 
Applied chemistry (a) ........... 
Medical technology.............. 18 
Education.........00.0....0.054 295 - 
MUSIC 5 ie ara secals aceite age Sinecres 
Environmental design ........... 
Social work ....... 0.0.0... 0000s 


— 
MN 
Wl Wwrans ! lot oo 


Diploma courses— 


Visual art 2.02... eee 
Visual art teaching .............. 18 37 
Artand craft ................00. 19 11 


Old diploma courses (business 
administration, accounting, pub- 
lic administration) (b) sh lee. 

Valuation (R.M.LT.)............ 
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College of Advanced Education: Enrolments by Course, 1977—continued 
(Number) 


pit tsts| 
4 2 3 2 
eo 


Course 
Females 


Associate diploma courses— 
MUSIC! 05 ees aed: fied ema Ar anol 


6 

Artand craft ..............00 00s 7 

Total icicens ve oeaguieas 

Post-graduate diplomas— 

Librarianship................... 7 12 
Legal practice .................. 4 4 - 
Special teacher education ........ 2 2 14 
Architecture ................045 - 20 3 
Landscape planning ............. - 1 
Urban planning ................. - 1 
MUSIC: isnt bende teeed 4 5 

Total isis cncedna eeeats 


Post-graduate degrees— 
Master of Education............. 
Master of Pharmacy ............. 


(a) Students in these courses have been shown at degree level, although many students will complete their 
course at diploma level. 
(b) Courses are being phased out. 


Teaching Staff 
The next table shows teaching staff by full-time or part-time status: 
College of Advanced Education: Teaching Staff (a) 


Full-time... 0.0... 115 167 184 203 205 
Part-time .....0...00...........22.) 27 28 43 44 17 


Total 3 cad eke awa 142 195 227 247 222 


(a) Teaching effort expressed as full-time equivalent units. 


Finance 


At the June 1973 Premiers’ Conference the states accepted the Federal Government’s 
offer to assume full financial responsibility for tertiary education from 1 January 1974. (The 
amounts of recurrent expenditure saved by the states were deducted from their financial 
assistance grants.) The Federal Government also announced in its 1973-74 Budget the 
decision to abolish tuition fees. 


Prior to 1972-73. Federal Government grants for colleges of advanced education and for 
teachers’ colleges were provided under separate programs, but since then they have both been 
absorbed into a wider program of grants‘ for advanced education. 


University of Tasmania 
Founding 


The University of Tasmania was founded in 1890 and was the fourth to be established in 
Australia, When teaching began in 1893 with three lecturers and six students it occupied 1-6 
hectares of land on the Queen’s Domain at Hobart. 
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Residential Colleges 


There are five residential colleges in the University. Christ College, affiliated with the 
University in 1933, was moved to new premises on the University Campus at Sandy Bay in 
1962 and provides accommodation in single study-bedrooms for 138 male and female 
students, eight tutors and a deputy warden. Hytten Hall was opened in 1959 with 
accommodation for 124 male students. Extensions have raised this figure to 180 students with 
about half accommodated in single study-bedrooms and the remainder in double rooms. 
Female students were admitted for the first time in mid-1978. St John Fisher College, opened ~ 
in 1962, accommodates 86 male students in single study-bedrooms and is under the direction 
of the Catholic Church. Jane Franklin Hall was founded by the Tasmanian Council of 
Churches in 1950 as a hall of residence for women students. The Hall now provides 
accommodation for 150 male and female students. Ena Waite Women’s College was founded 
in 1968 and accomodates 25 female students. 


Buildings 

The University site at Sandy Bay was chosen in 1944. Until 1957 temporary huts were 
used extensively, mainly by the rapidly growing science departments. In 1957 the first 
permanent building was erected and by 1973 all departments of the eight faculties were 
housed in permanent buildings. 

Since that date the new buildings completed are: a computer centre; a child care centre; a 
cosmic ray observatory; a sports and recreation centre; and the University Centre which 
consists of a complex of lecture theatres (which can be combined to form a single 800-seat 
hall), a fine arts gallery and a classics museum. A major extension to the Arts-Commerce- 
Education building has been completed as well as a further extension to the Union building. 

A pedestrian underpass (provided by the State Government), connecting the Union 


building with rest of the University campus, was completed in 1977. Building activity is now 
confined to minor additions. 


Finance 


From 1974 the Federal Government assumed full responsibility for tertiary education and 
in 1977 it provided $16-2m towards the University’s recurrent expenditure. Tuition fees were 
abolished as from 1974 and an assistance scheme was introduced to assist full-time students, 
subject to a means test. 


The following table shows the income and expenditure of the University of Tasmania for 
a four-year period: 
University Income and Expenditure (a) 
2000) 


Particulars 1974 1975 1976 1977 


INCOME 


9 427 13 107 14 892 
413 494 318 
13 601 15 210 
Equipment grants— 


ederal Government .................005- $13 
State Government.............. 0.000000 0% 


Recurrent purposes— 
Federal Government 
Other 


Other purposes— 
Halls of residence 


Prizes, scholarships and benefactions........ 99 105 125 
Research grants. ............. 0. cscs eee eee 470 546 492 
O11 \\- eae ee gr ee ee 46 63 53 


160 
83 
464 
49 
Le eee ined 
ies saeco ters oevage 10 861 15 109 16 609 
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University Income and Expenditure (a)—continued 
9 


Particulars 1974 1975 1976 1977 


EXPENDITURE 


Recurrent purposes— 


Academic activities (incl. research) ...... 10 992 
Academic services ................000. 1773 
Student and staff services .............. 288 


General university services ............. 
Other ees eateacgucaid de gees naekeed 


10 063 13 534 14 971 


Equipment grants— 
Academic activities (incl. research) ...... 
Academic services ..................5. 


Other purposes— 
Halls of residence ..................... 


Prizes, scholarships and benefactions ... . 94 
Research grants ................0.0005 524 
Other s-scei s ere vies Socdeuaine wh down 1 


(a) Excludes receipts for capital purposes and capital expenditure. 


Government of the University 


The governing body of the University is the Council, comprising the Chancellor, the 
Vice-Chancellor and nineteen members, seventeen of whom are elected or appointed and 
two, the Director-General of Education and the Deputy Chairman of the Professorial Board, 
are ex officio. 


The Vice-Chancellor is the chief academic and executive officer. He presides over the 
Professorial Board which is the governing body on academic matters. 


Staff and Students 


The following table shows the number of teaching staff and students: 


University Academic Staff (Full-time) and Students Enrolled at 30 April 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 
Professors............. 


[ss [9 [| 
38 

Other ............0...,. 189 215 219 238 247 255 r 260 
[Tae [ae [aan [a0 [0 fe | 


3 371 3 263 3 414 3 399 3 539 


Particulars 


Academic staff— 


Total academic staff . 


Individual students 
enrolled .............. 
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The next table shows the courses in which students were enrolled: 


University Enrolments, 1978 


Students enrolled 


New Total enrolments at 30 April 
enrolments 


aie 
fs [| = | | 


Course 


Master and Doctor degrees ............ 


Bachelor degrees— 


Agricultural Science ................ 45 
ANTS edie. coiace ted Sur leubinee dace aspeadecavels 1 058 
Commerce ........... 0.0 e eee eee ees 171 
Economics ............ 000 eee eee eee 113 
Education. ...............00. 0.0 eee 159 
Special Education .................. 11 
Engineering ....................06. 156 
Surveying (b)............20.0.02005 50 
Law ((C)isisoves se li Daim orgs, Salute wales 158 
Medicine (d) ................-..05. 276 
Pharmacy (b)........0.0.0000 ce cues 66 
SCICNCE. 2 s3.46 nied bites edo eas She 531 
Combined B.A./LL.B............... 88 
Combined B.Ec./LL.B.............. 28 
Combined B.Com./LL.B. ........... 17 


Combined B.Sc./LL.B. ............. 


Non-degree courses— 
Education. ...........0 0.00 cece nee 
Other (@) ose veccencte settee taney 


(a) New enrolments refer to those students who either commenced studies for higher degrees or, being 
undergraduates, enrolled at the University of Tasmania for the first time in 1978, or transferred from 
one faculty to another. 


(b) Bachelor of Surveying and Bachelor of Pharmacy introduced in 1978. 
(c) From 1975, students must complete one year in another faculty before starting law. 


(da) oma may enrol for an honours degree in Medical Science after completing at least three years of M.B., 
B.S. course. 


(e) Of students classified as ‘other’ 14 students were enrolled for a master degree qualifying examination. The 
remainder were enrolled for university subjects but were not proceeding to either a degree or diploma. 


Degrees Conferred 
The following table shows degrees conferred: 


University of Tasmania: Degrees Conferred (a) During Year Ended 30 June 


Degree 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


HIGHER DEGREES 


Higher Doctor.................0.- 


Doctor of Philosophy .............. Males 
Females 
Mastef foci ciieiig kong beste oe ae tkes 
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University of Tasmania: Degrees Conferred (a) During Year Ended 30 June—continued 


Degree 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


BACHELOR DEGREES (b) 


Economics ..............00c0scuee 


Females 6 
Education..................0.0005 Males 4 
Females 8 
Engineering ................0.0.4. Males 29 
Females = 
LOW sean pheid owhorntyre det acand Males 24 
Females 8 
Medical Science................... Males 37 
Females 7 
Medicine/Surgery ................. Males 33 
Females 5 
SCIENCE. cid cnialennt Oia otd asics, 104 


(a) Excludes honorary degrees. 
(b) Includes bachelor degrees with honours. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION 
Introduction 


The Federal Constitution gives the Federal Government responsibility for providing 
educational services in the Australian territories while leaving state governments with 
responsibility for the provision of educational services within their state boundaries. 


In recent years the Federal Government has provided the state governments with 
substantial financial assistance specifically for schools, universities, colleges of advanced 
education and technical colleges. In addition, the Federal Government has administered 
Australia-wide schemes of financial assistance for students for many years. 


The Federal Government first became directly involved in education when it established 
an Office of Education in 1945 and a branch was opened in Hobart. However, education 
remained a state responsibility—the principal functions of the Federal Government’s Hobart 
office were migrant education and administration of Federal Government university 
scholarships. In 1951 the Hobart office was closed and its functions were transferred to the 
Tasmanian Department of Education which acted as an agent for the Federal Government. 
With increased financial involvement in education the Hobart Office was re-opened in 1964. 
However, education was still primarily a State responsibility. 


The portfolio of the Federal Minister for Education includes the Department of 
Education, the Tertiary Education Commission (assisted by the University Council, the 
Advanced Education Council and the Technical and Further Education Council), the Schools 
Commission, the Curriculum Development Centre, the Commonwealth Teaching Service, 
the Australian Capital Territory Schools Authority. The Office of Child Care, which advises 
the Government on support for child care and pre-school education programs, is located 
within the Department of Social Security. 
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Department of Education 


The Department provides advice to the Federal Minister for Education on general 
educational policy measures and the development and investigation of educational policy 
proposals in new areas. It is involved in planning and evaluation of the effective use of 
resources in Australian education and co-ordinates programs of advisory commissions and 
committees. 


The Department advises the Federal Government on policy for furthering educational 
research. It undertakes. educational research projects and provides the secretariat for the 
Education Research and Development Committee. The Committee advises the Minister on 
priorities in educational research, recommends the award of research grants and assists in the 
training of research personnel. 


The Department is responsible for international relations in education, for example for 
co-ordinating Australian participation in the educational activities of UNESCO and OECD. 
It administers schemes of assistance for Australian students and also exchange programs 
which enable Australians to study overseas and overseas students and educationists to visit 
Australia. The Department is also responsible for the production of language teaching 
materials, provides advice on Aboriginal education and provides administrative assistance for 
2 areas of advisory committees, including the Australian Council on Awards in Advanced 

ucation. 


Secretariat services are provided to a number of advisory bodies including the following: 


Australian Council on Awards in Advanced Education: The Council was established in 
1971 to promote consistency in the nomenclature used for awards in advanced education and 
in establishing consistency between the courses and their associated awards. 


Education, Research and Development Committee: This Committee was established in 
1970 to advise the Minister on priorities in educational research, to recommend the award of 
research grants and to propose measures for the training of research personnel. The first of 
the Committee’s awards of Educational Research Scholarships and Educational Research 
Fellowships were made in 1975. 


Adult Migrant Education Program 


A range of services is available to help adult migrants to learn or improve their English 
and to inform themselves about life in Australia. These education services commenced in 
1947. Since 1951 the Adult Migrant Education Program has been a joint effort by the Federal 
and State Governments. The Federal Department of Education retains overall responsibility 
for the program while administrative control of migrant teaching activities is, for the most 
part, in the hands of state authorities. 


The program now includes continuation classes, radio and correspondence courses, full 
and part-time courses of an intensive nature, courses in industry that provide language 
instruction at the work site, the home tutor scheme using volunteer tutors on a one-to-one 
basis and a colour television series providing English language and other information for 
migrants. This television program is broadcast in Tasmania over TNT Channel 9 Launceston. 


During the 1977-78 financial year the direct expenditure by the Federal Government on 
the program in Australia was $12 420 233. Of this, $100 280 was spent in Tasmania. During 
1977-78, 17 continuation classes operated in Tasmania for 327 students. A further 70 students 
were enrolled in the correspondence course, 117 students attended full-time accelerated 
courses and 59 migrants, mainly women, received one-to-one instruction in their homes under 
the home tutor scheme during the year. 


Federal Government Assistance for Tertiary and Secondary Students 


The next table shows the number of students in Tasmania who received Federal 
Government assistance under the various schemes for recent years: 
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Number of Students in Tasmania Receiving Federal Government Assistance at 30 June 


1973 1974 1975 1976 


Scheme 


Tertiary education assistance ......... | 


UOMIVETSItY ede gieaccowadend Loca cane d 920 

Advanced education.................4 r 
Technical .......................0-4, - 
Secondary nc. ssc cei saekeeisaaweerrd = 
Adult secondary ..................00, 64 
Senior secondary....................4 = 
Secondary allowances...,............. 298 
Post-graduate ......................] 51 
Aboriginal secondary ................. 300 
Aboriginal study ....................] 12 
Isolated children ....................4 688 
Otneni(@) sects sd ca ntithare haus sine el 


(a) Includes National Service Vocational Training Scheme, Pre-School Teacher Trainees (from 1973) and 
Commonwealth Teaching Service Scholarship Scheme. 


Brief descriptions of the various schemes are given below: 


Tertiary Education Assistance Scheme: This scheme provides means-tested (non- 
competitive) allowances to full-time, unbonded students attending approved courses at 
tertiary institutions. Benefits in 1978 included an allowance, subject to a means test, of up to 
$1 250 per annum for a dependent student living with his parents; up to $2 075 per annum for 
a dependent student living away from home; and up to $2 348 per annum for an independent 
student. Dependants’ allowances of $31-40 per week for a dependent spouse and $7-50 per 
week for each dependent child were payable. Also provided are allowances to assist with 
student union and other incidental fees. The following incidentals allowances were payable in 
1977: for students enrolled at universities, $100; for students at colleges of advanced 
education, $70; and for students at technical colleges, $30. 


Adult Secondary Education Assistance Scheme: Assistance is available under this scheme 
for adult students who have had a break from secondary studies and who have returned to 
undertake final year secondary or matriculation studies at secondary schools, technical 
colleges and other approved institutions. Benefits payable are the same as those provided 
under the Tertiary Education Assistance Scheme. 


Secondary Allowances Scheme: Families with limited financial resources are assisted 
under this scheme to maintain their children at school for the final two years of secondary 
education. In 1977 an allowance of up to $550 per annum was provided ona non-competitive 
basis subject to family income. 


Post-graduate Awards: Awards are made annually to enable students to undertake post- 
graduate studies at an Australian university or college of advanced education. In Tasmania, in 
1978, 15 new awards were made available. Selection is made on the basis of ranking by each 
institution and in the case of Course Awards, the final order of merit list is drawn up by a 
Central Selection Committee. The award, subject to annual renewal, may be held for a 
maximum of four years in the case of a doctorate degree candidate or two years in the case of 
a master’s candidate. In 1978 award holders received a living allowance of $4 200 per annum. 
Provision is also made for assistance with travel, establishment and thesis costs and married 
award holders receive a dependants allowance for a dependent spouse and children. 


Aboriginal Grants Schemes: The Department of Education administers two schemes of 
assistance for students of Aboriginal descent, the Aboriginal Study Grants Scheme and the 
Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheme. Aboriginal study grants assist Aboriginals to 
undertake training and study after leaving school and provide the full-time student with fees 
and a living allowance. In 1978 married students or students 18 and over received $57-27 per 
week, while unmarried students under 18 received $47-25 per week. Other special allowances 
were also payable. The Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheme provides assistance to 
Aboriginal secondary school students to encourage them to obtain a secondary education. 
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The scheme provides a living allowance which, in 1978, was $308 per annum for students in 
junior grades and $440 for senior students. Allowances are also payable for the cost of board, 
textbooks, uniforms, fares, fees and other items. 


Assistance for Isolated Children: This scheme provides financial assistance to enable 
children living in isolated areas to have improved educational opportunities. Benefits are 
available for pupils who must live away from home to attend school and those studying 
through state education department correspondence schools. 


Commonwealth Teaching Service Scholarship Scheme: This scheme provides competitive 
awards to students undertaking full-time courses of teacher education with the intention of 
becoming teachers in the A.C.T. or the Northern Territory. Benefits are comparable with the 
maximum amounts payable under the Tertiary Education Assistance Scheme, and not subject 
to a means test. 


Office of Child Care 
The Office of Child Care within the Department of Social Security was established in 
June 1976 to administer programs of assistance which provide for the care and development of 
young children before they reach school age, and of older children outside schoo! hours. 
By supporting a variety of programs carried out both through state governments and by 
local governments and community groups, the Office of Child Care aims to help families 
provide adequately for the needs of their children. 


The Office also aims to provide a comprehensive integrated approach to children’s 
services which will include day-care centres, family day-care programs, play-groups, after 
school and holiday care programs, occasional care and emergency care. The emphasis is on 
prone services to help people join together to make the best use of existing facilities for 
children. 


The Australian Schools Commission 

The Schools Commission was created by the Federal Government as a statutory body 
under the Schools Commission Act 1973. The Commission was preceded by the Interim 
Committee for the Australian Schools Commission, chaired by Professor Peter Karmel. The 
Interim Committee reported to the Federal Government in May 1973 in a Report entitled 
‘Schools in Australia’, the major recommendations of which were accepted by the 
Government. As a result of this Report, funding for Australian schools for 1974 and 1975 was 
made available by the Federal Parliament which enacted the States Grants (Schools) Act 1973. 
Other Federal Government funds continued to be available under the States Grants (Schools) 
Act 1972. Supplementary grants were made in subsequent amendments to both Acts. Over 
this period some $760m was made available to Australian schools and school systems under 
both Acts through Federal Government programs administered by the Schools Commission. 

In broad terms, the functions of the Commission are: 

(i) To report to the Federal Minister of Education, after consultation with 
interested parties, on the needs of primary and secondary schools and on the 
priorities that should be given to satisfying those needs. 

(ii) To inquire into and report on important aspects of primary and secondary 
schooling, with a view to improving the quality of education and the efficient 
use of resources. 

(iii) To carry out, in conjunction with various schools and school systems, studies 
aimed at finding solutions to educational problems. 


State Planning and Finance Committee 


The functions of the State Planning and Finance Committee are to: 

(i) Supervise the distribution to non-government schools of Federal Government 
grants within the State and in particular to recommend subsidy levels for non- 
systemic schools and report regularly to the Schools Commission on the 
application of the needs principle in the distribution of block subsidy grants 
for Catholic systemic schools. 


(ii) Establish priorities based on need and approve applications for building grants 
from non-government schools. 
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(iii) Recommended non-government schools seeking to be declared as disadvantaged 
for the purposes of the Disadvantaged Schools Program. 


(iv) Advise the Commission on matters affecting the financing and development of 
non-government schools, and on other matters as referred by the Commission 
from time to time. 


Members are appointed by the Federal Minister for Education with the aim of achieving 
broadly representative committees in each state competent to make decisions on priorities 
and levels of funding in individual schools. 


The levels of assistance to which a school may be entitled are shown in the following 


table. (In the case of Catholic systemic schools a block subsidy grant at one of these levels is 
given to cover all schools in the system.) 


Per Capita Grant Rates: Non-Government Schools, 1978 
($) 


Subsidy 
level 


Amount per Amount per 
primary secondary 
school student | school student 


119 182 4 
152 238 5 
169 266 6 


State Innovations Committees 


State and Territory Innovations Committees were appointed for the calendar year 1978 
by the Minister, each having ten members. They were required to report and make 
recommendations to the Commission through the National Innovations Committee. They 
were to be responsible for monitoring and administering support functions at the state level 
for funded projects as directed by the Commission. 


Subsidy 
level 


Amount per 
primary 
school student 


Amount per 
secondary 
school student 


WNre 


Programs and Funding for 1978 
The Commission operated seven programs during 1978. The programs and Tasmania’s 
share of the funds are summarised below: 


General Recurrent Grants Program: Tasmania was allocated $9-7 million to cover staffing 
and other operating costs during 1977. 


Migrant and Multicultural Education: Since April 1970 the Federal Government has 
provided additional support to both government and non-government schools to assist the 
children of migrants to gain appropriate benefits from schooling. Until December 1975 this 
assistance, provided through a program known as the Child Migrant Education Program, was 
administered firstly by the Department of Immigration and later by the Federal Department 
of Education. The main aim was to enable migrant children to attain competence in the use of 
the English language. Since January 1976 responsibility for administration of the Program has 
been assumed by the Schools Commission, which has, in its annual reports, identified a 
broader range of needs in the area of migrant and multicultural education. In Tasmania, as in 
several other states, a Migrant Education Committee, with representatives from all school 
sectors, advises on policy and acts as a focal point for the interchange of ideas and 
information. 


Disadvantaged Schools Program: Tasmania was allocated $0-402 million to help schools 
declared as disadvantaged to provide additional help for children whose social circumstances 
make it difficult for them to learn. In addition there was an allocation of $4-1m nationally for 
projects in disadvantaged country areas. Tasmania received $0-232m to be used jointly in 
government and non-government schools. 


Special Education Program: Tasmania was allocated $0-395m towards the education of 
physically and mentally handicapped children. 

Services and Development Program: For joint government and non-government schools 
programs for teacher development, the provision of support services in schools, teacher 
replacement and teacher managed education centres, Tasmania was allocated $0-434m. 
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Special Projects (Innovations) Program: Nationally $3-772m was allocated for the support 
of innovative educational projects both at school and system levels. This program was 
administered by the State Innovations Committees. 


Capital Grants Program: Tasmania was allocated $4-766m for general capital works and 
for the capital component of other programs. 


The following table shows, in greater detail, the grants allocated for the 1978 programs: 


Schools Commission: Funding Allocated for 1978 Programs 
($°000) 


Allocation for Tasmania 


Total 


Program allocation 
for Government Non- Total 
Australia schools Government 


schools 


GOVERNMENT AND NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Recurrent grants— 
General) i022 bee eecam an tin een a Des 
Special assistance ...............--. = 

352 


Migrant and multicultural 
Disadvantaged schools.............. 402 
Special education .................. 395 


Tertiary Education 


The Tertiary Education Commission 


In April 1977 the Tertiary Education Commission Act was passed by Federal Parliament 
and established the Tertiary Education Commission. The Commission which commenced 
operation on 22 June 1977, replaced the three previously existing tertiary commissions—the 
Univerisities Commission, the Commission on Advanced Education and the Technical and 
Further Education Commission. 


The role of the Tertiary Education Commission is to develop and recommend policies for 
Federal financial support to the states across the range of post-secondary institutions. Under 
its Act, the Commission is required to perform its functions with the object of promoting the 
balanced and co-ordinated development of the provision of tertiary education in Australia 
and the diversification of opportunities for tertiary education. The Commission is assisted in 
its work by three statutory councils: the Universities Council; the Advanced Education 
Council; and the Technical and Further Education (TAFE) Council. 


Funding of Tertiary Education 

Universities and Colleges of Advanced Education: Federal Government assistance to the 
states for the recurrent expenditure of universities dates from 1951-52. Grants were then 
made on a matching basis (one dollar for each $1-85 of state expenditure). Assistance for 
capital purposes was provided on a dollar-for-dollar basis. Assistance to the states for colleges 
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of advanced education commenced in March 1965 when the Federal Government agreed, as 
an interim measure, to make capital grants totalling $5 million during the remainder of the 
1964-66 triennium. Grants for recurrent expenditure of colleges were made from the 
beginning of the 1967-69 triennium. The formula for matching both capital and recurrent 
grants for colleges with state expenditure was similar to that applied in the case of universities. 
As from 1 January 1974, the Federal Government assumed full financial responsibility for 
both universities and colleges of advanced education. 


Technical and Further Education: The Federal Government first became involved in the 
provision of grants for technical and further education (TAFE) in 1964, when a scheme of 
unmatched capital grants to the States was introduced. These grants continued under the 
States Grants Gi Technical Training) Acts to 30 June 1974. The Federal Government, acting on 
the recommendations of the Australian Committee on Technical and Further Education 
(ACOTAFE), then introduced grants for TAFE recurrent expenditure while continuing its 
financial support for TAFE capital purposes. These grants have been provided under the 
States Grants (Technical and Further Education) Act 1974, the States Grants (Technical and 
Further Education Assistance) Act, 1976 and the States Grants (Tertiary Education Assistance) 
Act 1977. Under this last Act, for calendar year 1978, Tasmania was allocated grants (at 
December 1977 prices) of $772 000 for TAFE capital purposes and $1 272 000 for TAFE 
recurrent purposes. 


The following table sets out Federal Government payments to Tasmania for university 
education, advanced education and technical and further education for recent years: 


Federal Government Payments to Tasmania for Tertiary Education 
($7000 


: ) 
1972-73 | 1973-74 (a)| 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


1977-78 


University— 
Recurrent............. 2 530 6 415 12 274 13 659 —_(b) 16 427 
Capital ..............4 842 694 1 279 2 589 573 


Advanced Education— 
Recurrent............, 


1 128 3 960 6 888 7011 8 678 

Capital .............. (c) 1 425 292 2 969 5 313 404 
TAFE— 

Recurrent............] - r117 r 426 r 1 087 r 969 

Sado eee toed 380 690 r471 r 887 r1 665 


(a) From 1 January 1974 the Federal Government accepted full responsibility for financing universities and 
colleges of advanced education. : 

(b) As from 1 July 1976, equipment grants for universities have been included in recurrent grants. 

(c) Includes $250 000 paid under States Grants (Teachers Colleges) and (Pre-School Teachers Colleges) Acts. 

(d) Includes grants for equipment. 


STATE LIBRARY OF TASMANIA 
General 


The State Library of Tasmania was created in 1943 under the Libraries Act 1943 from the 
former Tasmanian Public Library which was formed 1849. The purpose of the State Library is 
to provide a comprehensive library and information service to all sections of the Tasmanian 
community: The State Library offers co-operative services to special groups such as school 
ibraries. 


Organisation 


Headquarters 


The State Library headquarters is located in central Hobart. The following major 
functions are provided from the headquarters: 
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State Reference Library: Provides reference and information facilities for the general 
public and industry, and contains a bookstock of approximately 273 900 books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, maps, etc. Special sections of this department house unique collections of books, 
documents, etc, relating to Tasmania. Collections include: (i) the Tasmanian Collection—a 
definitive collection of books, published in Tasmania; (ii) the W. E. Crowther Library—a 
large research collection of books, pamphlets and other items relating to Tasmania and 
Australia; and (iii) the Allport Library and Museum of Fine Arts—comprising a collection of 
antique furniture, china, glass, silver, pictures, prints and rare books in fine editions. 

Archives Office: Under the Archives Act 1965, the State Library is the official repository 
for all official State Government records. A considerable quantity of private records of 


individuals, companies, associations, societies and institutions is held in addition to official 
records. 


Hobart Lending Library: Provides a book lending service for adults and children. 
Approximately 128 000 volumes are held in this collection. 

Performing Arts Collection: The collection contains over 5 700 films, and approximately 
94 500 records and cassette tapes. Films and records are available for borrowing by 
individuals and organisations. 


Resources Division: Controls the selection and disposition of all materials throughout the 
State Library system. 


Technical Services: Responsible for the acquisition, cataloguing and classification of all 
materials added to the State Library. 
Regional Libraries 

Service to the remainder of the State is provided through six regional library systems 
forming an integral part of the State Library Department. 

The Channel Regional Library System serves 23 000 people centred on Kingston from a 
temporary central library. 

The Derwent Regional Library System serves 66 000 people centred on Glenorchy. A new 
central building for the region will open in September 1978. 

The Hellyer Regional Library System serves 61 000 people in the north-west and west 
coast from Burnie. 

The Mersey Regional Library System serves 44 000 people in the central north coast from 
temporary premises in Devonport. A site for a new central library has been selected. 

The Northern Regional Library System serves 110 000 people from Launceston. 

The Tasman Regional Library System serves 52 000 people in eastern Tasmania from 


temporary premises at Bellerive. A site for a regional headquarters building is under 
investigation. 


The following table shows the distribution of branch libraries, depots, book-mobiles and 
books held throughout these regions and in the State Headquarters: 


Public Libraries: Tasmania, 30 June 1978 


Buildings 


Book- 
Branch Depots(a) mobiles 
Library 


State Library Headquarters............ - 


Regional system Books held 


(000) 


Channel Region ..................... : 

Derwent Region ..................... 87-6 
Hellyer Region ...................... 158-7 
Mersey Region ...................055 58-4 
Northern Region..................... 233-0 
Tasman Region ................. 00505 735 


(a) Comprises a small collection of materials not housed in a separate library building or room. 
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Expenditure 


The following table shows the main expenditure items for the State Library Department 
for recent years: 


Expenditure 
($7000) 
Particulars 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
Salaries and pay-roll tax............... 957 1703 2 105 2 599 3 067 
Purchase of books, etc. ............... 390 588 665 790 910 
Other sie eich vtiok nie Saale aries Bae wees 273 471 1 067 725 893 


Dyce 


The Education Division 


The Education Division is a newly-created division, established in February 1978 
following Ministerial acceptance of the Sale Report by the Tasmanian Advisory Committee on 
Libraries (1977). It has been formed around the nucleus of the former Library Services 
Branch of the Education Department of Tasmania and is headed by the former Supervisor of 
Libraries, now Assistant State Librarian (Education Services). 

The Division is responsible for: (i) developing effective library support services to schools 
and colleges and to adult education; (ii) consultancy and advisory services on library matters 
in all educational areas; and (iii) maintaining liaison with all appropriate branches of the 
Education Department. 


School and College Library Services 

Libraries under the control of professional teacher-librarians have been established in 
118 schools and colleges of the Education Department and in several non-government 
schools. Advisory services are available to all of the approximately 300 schools and colleges in 
the State. The resource-buying budget in this area is well in excess of $0-5m per annum. 

The Division is engaged in the planning of new libraries, conduct on in-service education 
programs, professional advice to teachers and teacher-librarians, preparation of library 
funding programs, operation of central cataloguing services and provision of resource 
evaluation information. 


TEND COMMITTEE REPORT 
(Tasmanian Education Next Decade) 


In November 1976 the then Minister for Education (Mr. Batt) set up a Committee to 
examine Tasmanian education. The TEND Committee (Tasmanian Education Next Decade) 
was chaired by Professor Connell (Emeritus Professor of Education at Sydney University). 
Members came from the teaching and adminstrative arms of the Education Department, 
business and the non-government school sectors. Terms of reference for the Committee were 
wide ranging. The Minister hoped that the Committee would consider the following: 

‘The relationship between schools and the communities they serve. 

The schools system’s capacity to contribute towards equality of education, with 
particular reference to country, gifted and handicapped children or those with 
specific learning difficulties. 

The teaching of values. 

Studies in religion. 

The need for general or specialist education at secondary level. 

Literacy and numeracy. 

The use of educational resources and skills. 

The structure of the school system. 

Administration of the education system.’ 
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The Committee first met on 30 November 1976. Most of its 12 full meetings were held in 
Hobart. Members travelled to various parts of the State to run public meetings and to discuss 
issues that were emerging during its deliberations. Talks were held with a range of education 
and general community groups. In addition to meetings and discussions 213 written 
submissions were made by individuals and groups. 


Basic Assumptions 


The Committee’s assessments of the existing state of Tasmanian education and 
recommendations for the future were guided by several basic assumptions: 


Education is Concerned with Raising the Quality of all Human Experience: Traditionally 
schools have emphasised intellectual education and development of character. Both are 
vitally important. However, the teacher should also seek to raise the quality of all kinds of 
human experience in which students are involved. For example, teachers should be interested 
in improving students’ physical performance developing their social and human relation skills, 
etc. 


Education Should be Related to the Needs of the Community: Educators should be aware 
of the requirements of their local area and should provide services that meet these local needs. 
At the same time there has to be an awareness of wider issues and needs (e.g. at Tasmanian, 
Australian and international levels). Education must also be relevant to these. Basic 
community needs are the acquisition of literacy and numeracy, acceptance of a set of basic 
values and a knowledge of the practices and institutions of society. Additionally, education 
needs to be concerned with various matters that are necessary to develop and maintain 
community life. These may vary in time and place. Education is also concerned with raising 
the general quality of life throughout the community. 


Education is a Life Long Pursuit: Formal education is concentrated in three 
phases—primary, secondary and tertiary (technical and advanced education colleges and 
universities). Generally these phases are completed early in life. Education for adults has not 
been generally pushed beyond secondary school. Many regard high school as completion of 
their education. The Committee believes emphasis should be placed upon developing adult 
education so that continuous education throughout life is a real possibility. 


Education in the Next Decade Should be Developed through a Carefully Managed 
Program of Innovation and Consolidation: The community is usually reluctant to accept 
sudden or substantial educational changes. Change and new methods are, however, essential 
to the progress of education. Both teachers and public need to have a clear understanding of 
the changes and the reasons for them. To quote the Committee ‘. . . It would be 
unintelligently obstructive to reject innovations that are designed to improve and update 
educational practice. What is needed is neither rejection, nor acceptance, nor even 
par saad but judicious and sympathetic guidance, tolerant control and continuous 
evaluation.’ 


Priorities 
In looking at the Tasmanian education system the Committee identified seven priority 


areas for attention when considering educational development over the next decade. These 
priorities, listed below, affect a wide range of educational policies: 


(i) Raise the quality of literacy and numeracy. 

(ii) Maximise educational opportunity, particularly for rural children. 
(iii) Strengthen school-community relationships. 

(iv) Improve education for the 16 to 20-year-olds. 


(v) Develop new approaches to the school curriculum, particularly core curriculum 
and school-based curriculum. 


(vi) Maintain and develop the quality of the teaching service. 
(vii) Achieve a‘sense of direction in education. 
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Curriculum 


‘We think that one of the most important things that should be done in the next decade is 
a thorough overhaul of the primary and secondary school curriculum.’ Developments such as 
new subjects, teaching methods and changed educational objectives have made an overall 
review of curriculum procedures necessary. In the past curriculum changes and development 
have been piecemeal. It is time that methods were assessed and consolidated. The Committee 
identified five main problem areas for curriculum development. These were: (i) the level of 
school responsibility for curriculum development; (ii) nature and content of core curriculum; 
(iii) values education (moral, religious and aesthetic education); (iv) numeracy and literacy; 
and (v) examination and certification procedures. 


School Based Curriculum 


Over the past 10 years there has been a marked trend towards increased school 
responsibility for its curriculum. Advantages are: (i) each school can provide a curriculum 
best suited to its own students; and (ii) a challenge and stimulus is given to teachers. The main 
disadvantages are: (i) school programs may differ substantially and create extra difficulties for 
students moving to another school; and (ii) the community may have difficulty in comparing 
and assessing standards in different schools. To reduce the disadvantages four things are 
needed—guidelines, training, resources and evaluation. 


Guidelines: Firm and comprehensive guidelines for curriculum construction need to be 
worked out. Guidelines should clearly state the essential objectives, range of possible 
contents and methods, limits to the school’s freedom in constructing curriculum and the 
performance standards to be expected. Guidelines should cover the curriculum in general and 
each area of the curriculum. From kindergarten to year 12 the curriculum should be treated as 
a single entity—e.g. they would cover teaching mathematics from kindergarten through to 
year 12. Production of guidelines is the responsibility of the central authority. The Committee 
strongly recommended recruitment of teachers with post-graduate training in curriculum 
development and that provision should be made for interested teachers to gain post graduate 
qualifications in the area. 


Training: For school based curricula to succeed teachers must be trained in curriculum 
construction. Few teachers have made a serious study of the subject. For most teachers in- 
service training will be necessary. 


Access to Resources: Teacher access to material and human resources will be essential. 
Constant and informed support for school-based curriculum work will be necessary. The 
Committee recommended that work of the Curriculum Branch, In-service Branch and Media 
Centre be closely co-ordinated. A system of regular secondment of teachers to the 
Curriculum Branch should also be established. Regional curriculum officers, to act as 
consultants to the region’s schools, would also help. 


_ Evaluation: For school-based curricula to be effective an evaluation process must be built 
into the system. The evaluation should involve teachers, pupils and members of the 
community. 


Core Curriculum and General Education 


General education covers the subject content and processes that are. desirable for all 
persons to try and learn. It is a selection from the knowledge available at any given time. To 
intelligently select the content for general education a careful analysis of the present culture is 
needed. This should be related to the society in which the school is placed. Currently analysis 
of this kind is insufficient. Over the next decade such analysis should produce substantial 
changes in education content. 

Within general education there exists a central core of processes that affect all aspects of 
the general program. These key processes comprise the core curriculum. According to the 
Committee the three basic tasks of a school are that every child should learn to: (i) 
communicate effectively; (ii) think efficiently; and (iii) develop humane value standards. 


Values Education 


Community, moral and aesthetic values have become less clear cut in recent years. The 
range of acceptable behaviour has widened. The school’s task is to contribute to the quality of 
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the community by developing students’ self awareness and by raising the level of their social 
awareness and responsibility. 


Literacy and Numeracy 


The Committee received many submissions critical of literacy and numeracy levels. 
Tasmanian studies in 1975, 1976 and 1977 of 10 and 14-year-olds showed: 


(i) Thirty per cent of 10-year-olds in government schools have fundamental 
weaknesses in both reading and numeracy that are a considerable handicap to 
their educational progress. 


(ii) About 30 per cent of 14-year-olds in government schools have fundamental 
weaknesses in reading and about 40 per cent in numeracy. 


Students in urban areas tend to perform noticeably better than those in rural areas and 
students in middle class areas better than those in lower class areas. The surveys clearly 
indicate a serious problem. 

The concept of equality of education has changed. Once it was sufficient that the bright 
child of poor parents could work his way through education to the top. Now the demand is 
that all young people should have the opportunity to reach an educational! level of substantial 
literacy and numeracy that would enable them to participate as skilled and responsible 
persons in the community. 


It is unlikely that any single factor is responsible for the problem, although social and 
home environment are important factors. The Committee recommended the following: 


(i) A substantial and regular program of diagnostic testing in each of the literacy and 
numeracy areas to pin-point the particular deficiencies in students that need 
to be remedied. 


(ii) An annual monitoring program which would include State-wide proficiency 
testing conducted by the Research Branch at about four different age levels in 
the system (e.g. for 8, 11, 14 and 17-year-olds) to supply accurate information 
on the current state of literacy and numeracy, to assess progress and to 
evaluate methods used in dealing with the problem. 


(iii) The introduction, into teacher education courses for all teachers, of basic 
methods of dealing with language and numeracy competence and the 
extension of in-service education to provide information on new resources for 
teachers, guidance on standards that are required, and experience in 
appropriate techniques. 


(iv) A sufficiently generous provision of additional teachers and community helpers 
to enable teachers of literacy and numeracy subjects in primary and 
secondary schools to give more time to helping students individually, and to 
correcting and discussing their written work. 

(v) A program of community involvement which associates the community more 
closely with the school’s activities, increases the amount of encouragement 
given by families to their children and improves the education facilities of the 
community in the language and mathematical areas. 


(vi) Additional remedial teachers will still be required to supplement classroom 
teachers even when they have a more generously arranged load; they are 
needed to deal with more difficult cases of disability requiring teachers with 
special training. 

(vii) No particular methods have been shown to be successful beyond ail others, but 
existing evidence suggests that within whatever pattern of teaching is used 
there should be an emphasis: (a) in writing, on more extensive writing 
practice; (b) in reading, on encouraging students to read widely and 
constantly to consolidate their reading skills in the large amount of good and 
attractive literature now available for all age levels; (c) in numeracy, on 
practice in applying numeracy skills to a wide variety of problems; and (d) in 
general, on building up confidence and satisfaction in students, and a solid 
ona by the teacher at all times for student effort and for work that is well 

one. 
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Examination and Certification 


The School Certificate is the final award for about three-quarters of the students who 
enter secondary schools. It is evidence of having completed a junior secondary education. 
Many employers look to the School Certificate for evidence of general education and 
proficiency in basic skills. They would get better information by asking for a wider-based and 
more substantial statement from the applicant’s school. The Committee recommended that 
each school and college should issue pupils with a comprehensive certificate outlining school 
performance in all activities at whatever point the student leaves. 

The Higher School Certificate is the final award in secondary education and has an 
important influence upon the final years of education. The syllabus for it is externally 
prescribed and the emphasis is on preparing students for the type of questions examiners set. 
The interest is centred on the test—not on the education leading up to it. It also makes 
nonsense of the move to school-based curricula. For proper development of education in 
Tasmania the Committee felt that: 

(i) Colleges should be responsible for devising their own courses. 

(ii) College courses should cover the final two years of a six-year secondary 
education. Students leaving at the end of the fifth year should be issued with 
an appropriate certificate, and after work experience considered for entry to 
university or advanced colleges. 


(iii) College teachers should be responsible for assessing students. 


Organisation of Education 


The current administrative structure is three-tiered. A central administration in Hobart 
for the whole State; three regional directorates (south, north and north-west); and thirdly the 
school for which each school principal and his staff are responsible. Regional organisation is a 
fairly recent development. Advantages of regionalisation are: administration is more 
responsive to and caters better for local needs; decisions are speeded up (fewer levels of the 
bureaucracy to get through); and it allows greater participation in management. The 
Committee believed that the responsibilities of regional management should be increased. 
Central office should be responsible for the following functions: 


(i) Finance: After advice from regional office, Central Office should be responsible 
for allocation of funds, payment of salaries, cost of capital works and 
purchase of properties. 


(ii) Properties: It should determine construction priorities, be responsible for calling 
tenders, acquiring school sites, etc. 


(iti) Planning and policy making: Central Office should, in consultation with regional 
offices, set general guidelines and determine policies. 


(iv) Monitoring: Watching standards and developments throughout the State should 
be carried out from Central Office. 


(v) Personnel recruitment. 

(vi) Research and innovation: Large scale investigation and research associated with 
general educational planning may be best carried out through a central office. 

(vii) Relations with federal agencies. 

Regional offices should look after the following aspects: 

(i) School staffing and teacher assessment. 

(ii) Pupil placement and guidance. 

(iii) Property maintenance. 

(iv) Curriculum: The main responsibility for providing advice and assistance to 
schools should come from officers on regional staffs. They are in the best 


position to be in close contact with the schools and are sensitive to the needs 
of the region. 


(v) In-service education, consultation and research: Schools depend greatly upon the 
extent to which teachers can be assisted by in-service workshops, expert 
consultative services and the promotion of local small scale research and 
development projects. 
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(vi) Community relations: Regional offices are responsible for promotion of better 
school-community relations. Development of community interest and 
participation in education rests largely with regional offices. 


School Organisation 


The student passes through a succession of stages—from infants (two years) to primary 
(four years) to junior secondary (four years) to senior secondary (two years). For many 
students the progress is too segmented. Teaching styles, testing procedures, location of 
classes, etc., all change abruptly in some schools. At the same time overlaps and unnecessary 
repetition of work occurs. In many other schools the transitions are smooth. In these schools 
an effort is put into joint planning by teachers on both sides of the transition point to build a 
continuous graded program throughout the school. The Committee recommended that all 
schools should take steps to promote continuity in the school system. 


Streaming: The Committee found division of students according to ability in the latter 
years of high school to be widespread. Streaming was also practised in primary school and the 
early years of high school. The Committee said: 


‘There has been a considerable amount of research on streaming in schools and little 
firm evidence in its favour. There is nothing conclusive to support the common sense view 
that bright pupils, if put together in ability groups, are likely to improve their 
performance. There is, on the other hand, very good evidence to show that students who 
are consistently placed in lower ability groups actually tend to and are expected by their 
teachers to perform below expectation; they become confirmed dullards and do not 
realise their potential. There is a substantial amount of evidence that sorting on the basis 
of ability testing or school performance is nearly equivalent to sorting on the basis of 
social class differences and that teaching based on ability groupings tends to increase the 
advantage or disadvantage that social class status brings with it.’ 


The Committee recommended that streaming be discontinued. 


Open Education: The following were identified as crucial elements in good open 
education: (i) existence of high motivation among students and teachers; (ii) warm 
atmosphere of caring by both teachers and students; (iii) cordial mutual support between 
teachers; and (iv) continuous and various means of assessment, efficiently administered and 
recorded. To achieve these qualities the Committee felt that the following were necessary: 


(i) Teachers should operate with reasonably small numbers and preferably in two or 
three teacher units. 


(ii) Teachers need adequate pre-service training in open education methods and 
support from in-service courses, administrators and teachers’ aides. 


(iii) Teachers who work together must share and plan together. 


(iv) There must be carefully thought out objectives put into practice in a flexible but 
well planned structure. 


(v) There must be a large variety of material and comprehensive and challenging 
assignments for the students. 


(vi) All students’ activities, performance in assignments, attitudes and general 
development should be carefully and systematically recorded. 


(vii) Effective communication with parents and the general community is necessary 
so that the schoo! program will be understood and they will help achieve its 
objectives. 


Size of schools: After considering the evidence the Committee decided a case had been 
made out in favour of smail schools. A halt should be called to building large schools. They 
felt that a school of 500 was the point at which a school began to lose its effectiveness. Schools 
of 400 would be most productive in terms of teacher and student satisfaction, community 
involvement and effective deployment of educational services. The Committee recommended 
that ete a be planned to accommodate 300 to 500 students and in no case be allowed 
to excee . 
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Pre-school and Primary School 

The Committee believed that pre-school should be an integral part of the basic education 
offered to all children. The Committee strongly supported the increasing tendency to closely 
link pre-school/kindergarten years with the first years of infant primary school. In relation to 
pre-school the Committee stated: (i) the Education Department should put more effort into 
certification and assessment and also the provision of personnel; (ii) a review team should 
look at pre-school education and prepare guidelines for its co-ordination and development. 


In relation to primary schools the Committee strongly supported the integration of school 
library services with those of the State Library. This would improve the library facilities 
available to primary school children. Continued emphasis should be placed on improving 
numeracy and literacy. A need for additional support services exists. These are in the areas of 
guidance, art, music and physical education. The need is greatest in country areas. 


District Schools 


District schools cater for classes from kindergarten to year 10. Their status in the 
education system and treatment was a disappointment to the Committee. ‘. . . Their past 
history is unpromising. They have been discouraged and emasculated by a declining rural 
population, by the supposed academic superiority of the high schools, and by an undiscerning 
public.” The Committee endorsed the recommendations made in the Departmental 
Committee report ‘The Future of District High Schools in Tasmania’. Recommendations 
were: 


(i) All students in years 7 to 10 should be educated at their local secondary school; 
bussing to nearby high schools should cease. 

(ii) In all secondary classes there should be a range of experiences in six basic areas 
and better facilities for further enrichment of the curriculum. Staffing to teach 
the common secondary curriculum would be easier. 

(iii) Positive discrimination should be made in favour of country children. There 

should be more generous staffing and creation of more promotion positions. 

The Committee felt that careful consideration should be given to: (i) provision of 

specialist teachers (e.g. music, physical education, rural science); (ii) provision of increased 

support staff (e.g. speech therapists); (iii) making available more resources for student travel 

and visits. by. educational and art groups; (iv) upgrading physical facilities (science 

laboratories, libraries); (v) increased funding so that they are on a comparable level with high 

schools. The Committee believes that district schools need to be recognised as an institution 
in their own right. 


High Schools 


‘... The school is concerned with raising the quality of all human experience, and 
therefore with health, social relationships and moral and aesthetic development as well as 
with intellectual cultivation.’ The Committee believed that there was no preferred order 
among these objectives and that all were inter-related. At present, in high schools, there was a 
clear emphasis upon intellectual development. This emphasis, in the Committee’s opinion, 
was proper but should not be an exclusive one. 


The Committee found a tendency in many Tasmanian communities to think of year four 
at high school (grade 10) as completing secondary education. This encourages many students 
to leave at this stage or, all too often, one year earlier. This attitide is reflected in retention 
rates. Tasmania has the highest age for compulsory school attendance (16 years) but the 
lowest retention rate for grade 12 of any Australian state. (In Tasmania 83 per cent of children 
leaving primary school are still at school in grade 10 and only 26 per cent in grade 12. For 
other Australian states the retention rate for grade 12 exceeds 34 per cent). 


In fact, year four at high school (grade 10) is only the completion of the junior part of 
secondary education. The holding power of high schools needs to be improved. To do this the 
Committee recommended: 


(i) Continuity in secondary education should be promoted by planning a 
co-ordinated six-year curriculum and by addition of grade 11 and 12 classes to- 
some district and high schools where attendances at a community college is 
difficult. 
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(ii) Convince parents and students of the desirability of a full six-year secondary 
education. This is a particular task for teachers and principals. 


Nomenclature applied to schools was not of great importance. What is important is 
keeping the idea of comprehensiveness in secondary education. The Committee saw a 
comprehensive school as one: 


‘(a) which may be attended by students of all levels of ability, 
(b) which offers courses suitable to a wide range of ability and interest, and 


(c) which enables students to choose a suitable education from the range of 
offerings without restrictive combinations.’ 


This pattern of comprehensiveness should be retained and strengthened. The Committee 
went on to say: ‘. . . Early dropout, undue streaming and inadequate provision. for or 
encouragement of non-traditional subjects are factors that work against comprehensiveness in 
Tasmanian high schools. In rural areas, the principal handicap to comprehensiveness has been 
the tendency to send the academically more able students away from district schools to 
country high schools. This has made it difficult in many district schools to obtain a reasonable 
balance of abilities and courses and has, correspondingly, unbalanced the high school 
population. Until the movement from district schools is overcome and early dropout is 
arrested comprehensive education for all in Tasmania’s rural areas will be seriously 
handicapped.’ 


In recent years government schools have developed greater individuality. There have 
also been experiments in junior secondary education. The Committee thoroughly endorsed 
these features. An implication of the growth of variety is a choice in schools and that parents 
and students should be allowed to exercise this choice. In the case of choice between a district 
and high school the Committee felt that public tranport should not be provided to take 
children away from the district school. 


Independent Schools 


The Committee did not deal in detail with independent schools. It felt that many of its 
observations on state schools were equally relevant to independent (non-government) 
schools. The Committee was told that a principal advantage of non-government schools was 
that they gave children a choice. The growth of variety in state schools nullified this argument 
to some extent. However, new non-government schools continue to apply for registration and 
support. The Committee felt that founders of new schools should be able to demonstrate: (i) 
the school is viable—i.e. has sufficient staff, students and financial backing to survive; (ii) it 
has suitable premises and with a Commonwealth Government building grant it will be able to 
make the premises as satisfactory as the average government school; (iii) it has an approach to 
education that can be explained to and approved by a committee of educators; (iv) it has a 
staff of qualified teachers; and (v) it provides a service needed by the community. 


Special Education 


In recent years there has been much greater awareness of the many children who suffer 
from physical, psychological and environmental handicaps. At the same time there has been 
an increase in the knowledge of how to deal with these disabilities. There is still much to be 
done. It was recommended that attention be given to the following main needs: 


(i) A much greater emphasis is needed on early detection, diagnosis and treatment 
of disabilities. 


(ii) Develop the ability of classroom teachers to recognise disabilities and to take 
remedial action. 


(iii) Greater efforts are required to train and produce teachers, guidance officers and 
other support staff in special education. The present recruitment of such staff 
(remedial teachers, speech pathologists, guidance officers, welfare officers) is 
below the desirable level. 


(iv) Staffing and career prospects of persons working in special education need to be 
reviewed, 

(v) Provision in existing and new schools of areas where the auxiliary services can 
work. 

(vi) Further and more extensive provision of vocational education for handicapped 
students plus greater opportuinty for them through community colleges. 
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Education of Girls 


The Committee received a number of submissions which suggested that girls were 
educationally disadvantaged. They tend to develop lower levels of achievement expectations 
than boys; they receive less encouragement to participate in sports; and they tend to get 
channelled into subjects and subsequently occupations that are thought of as women’s work. 
The Committee felt that action should be taken to give girls the same opportunity and 
awareness as boys. 


Education Act 


The Committee described the Education Act 1932 as‘... a messy and unnecessarily 
detailed collection of amendments fluttering around the skeleton of the original Act.’ The Act 
requires consolidation and simplification. It should be short and consist of simple statements 
enabling appropriate appointments to be made, instructions established, and measures to be 
taken for the conduct of education. Minor detail, such as staff titles, powers and procedures of 
boards, etc. should not be part of the Act. They only clutter the legislation. 


School and Local Community 


The amount of community-school contact varies from almost nil to well developed 
interactions. In recent years interest in developing school-community relations has increased. 
This has occurred on the part of both sides—the teachers and the community. Community 
participation needs to be encouraged. It benefits student performance and teachers and aids 
community education. Student performance is affected by parents’ attitude to education. 
Support and interest at home helps push up achievement levels. 


Community involvement helps teachers to assess what is needed and expected of the 
education system. It enables a more relevant curriculum to be developed. Close school- 
community relationships enable changes in education methods to be explained to parents and 
controversial issues to be discussed. 


Education for the 16——20-Year-Olds 


Compared with other Australian states proportionally fewer Tasmanians continue their 
education beyond the minimum prescribed by law. Based on available evidence the level of 
qualifications of members of the Tasmania labour force is lower than the national level. After 
reaching 16 years there is a high drop-out rate from education. The Committee felt a number 
of factors contributed to this: 


(i) Many parents saw no value in education beyond the compulsory limits. For 
students who do go beyond grade 10 their objective is often matriculation and 
this, in many cases, is not appropriate. Students need to look at the range of 
studies available and select appropriate courses. 


(ii) In rural areas the lack of further educational facilities cut persons off from the 
chance to continue their education. 


(iii) Many students believe that much of secondary education is irrelevant. 


Low performance at high school discourages many from continuing their education after 
leaving high school and causes a fairly high drop-out from apprenticeships. 


The Committee felt that students studying vocational and general education should be 
brought together within the one institution. This would make it easier for students to choose 
appropriate courses and to modify their field of study. Staff with a wider range of interests 
would be available, leading to the design of broader vocational courses and a better general 
educational. Also, the academically oriented student can get involved with vocational type 
studies. The student mixture would be better, being more balanced and representing a wider 
cross section of the community. Finally it would mean more efficient teacher and equipment 
utilizations. 


To achieve better educational opportunities and retention rates the Committee 
recommended the development of better schooling facilities in rural areas. It also felt that the 
divorce of vocational and general education was unsound. Vocational, general and adult 
education should be combined and offered in community colleges. 
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Currently, teacher education is offered by the Tasmanian College of Advanced 
Education and through the Tasmanian University’s Faculty of Education. The Committee 
favoured the development of closer relations between the two bodies and saw advantages in 
amalgamating the two teacher education programs. Amalgamation would benefit teacher 
education through an interchange of academic staff and reduce administrative overloads. 
Teacher education needs to be strengthened in the following areas: 


(i) Curriculum construction: With the development of school-based curricula teacher 
training in this work aspect is particularly important. 


(ii) Core processes: The Committee stated that the processes of communicating, 
thinking and valuing are central to the curriculum and are part of the activities 
of all teachers. Therefore all teachers (primary and secondary) should be 
competent to develop students’ abilities in these areas. 


(iii) Rural education: An extensive effort is needed to upgrade rural education. 
Teachers need to be encouraged to take an interest in the problems and 
challenges of country education. Teachers should have a sound introduction 
to aspects of country education during their training. 


(iv) Community involvement: Pre-service education must introduce teachers to the 
ideas and techniques involved in developing and maintaining good school- 
community relationships. 


The Committee noted several important deficiencies. University honour students go 
straight into the school teaching situation without previous teacher training. An additional 
year of studentship should be granted to allow honour students to receive teacher training. 
For technical college teachers the teacher education program is inadequate. A more 
satisfactory program needs to be established. Similarly, teacher-counsellors and guidance staff 
receive inadequate training. 


Education in Rural Tasmania 


It is necessary to provide rural dwellers with the same educational opportunities as exist 
for people in the towns and cities. Education offered need not be the same but if different it 
must be seen to be equal in quality to that offered to the urban population. The Committee 
believed that the disadvantages suffered by the rural community varied from area to area and 
that no single set of remedies would cover the whole of rural education. 


Staffing: A major problem for country schools is staffing and the associated high staff 
turnover. In some schools more than half the staff leave for other schools at the end of the 
school year. Lack of promotional opportunities and life style are the main reasons for moving. 
Shortness of stay makes it difficult for teachers to become familiar with the school and its 
community. Nor are they able to become properly involved in the community. In addition 
many teachers receive their first posting to country schools. They are not used to handling 
composite classes. The different environment plus the demands of a new job put an undue 
burden on the new, inexperienced teacher. Staff turnover and the high proportion of 
inexperienced teachers reduced community confidence in schools. Another problem for 
country school teachers is the lack of support services. Speech pathologists, guidance officers, 
music and physical education teachers are frequently not available. This, combined with 
poorer access to in-service training, can make country teaching a difficult and frustrating task. 


Education Facilities and Services: As well as the lack of teacher support services, many 
country schools lack adequate physical facilites. Gymnasiums, school buildings, equipment 
and teachers accommodation is often not up to standard. 


Students’ Education Program: Many country schools lack pre-school and kindergarten 
facilities. This means that an important element in the educational development is missed by 
many country children. When children reach secondary level the study options are often 
limited and chances of technical education restricted. Enrichment of the school program 
through guest speakers, theatrical groups, exhibitions, etc. is often difficult. 

Students’ Living Conditions: In country areas students often live considerable distances 
from the school to which they travel by bus. Consequently they are unable to remain after 
school for recreational and other activities and are often unable to participate in weekend 
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sport. Frequently country children put in time on farm work and their available study time 
outside school hours is reduced. A further complicating factor is that their parents often have 
limited educational expectations for their children. They do not encourage their children to 
maximise available educational opportunities. 


A consequence of these disabilities is that country children do not reach their full 
potential at school. The children end up with low educational and vocational aspirations. 
Tests indicate that literacy and numeracy skills are markedly lower than for children in city 
and town schools. 


_To overcome the educational disadvantages faced by country children a program of 
positive discrimination favouring country schools must be undertaken. The main areas for 
action are: 


Improvement of Staffing of Rural Schools: Teachers need to be offered greater 
inducement to stay longer at rural schools. Factors to achieve this include higher allowances; 
more credit for country service; and creation of better promotional opportunities within rural 
schools. It is important that promotional prospects for country school teachers be equal to 
those available in town. Positive steps need to be taken to give greater permanency to staff. A 
reasonable stay at a school is necessary so that teachers can build-up and maintain school- 
community involvement. 


Teacher Education: Since most teachers will spend some time in country schools they 
should receive pre-service training to prepare them for the experience. In-service training 
must also be made available to country teachers. 


Enrichment of School Curriculum and Facilities: ‘A school that is interesting and 
stimulating attracts good teachers, arouses the community and satisfies its community.’ 
Schoo! staff need to make the school program relevant to the student and local community 
needs. Teachers need to develop an active interest in the local district. Use should be made of 
the locality and its materials in teaching the children. More opportunity to get visiting groups 
to country schools should be sought. Selected country schools should be extended to include 
years 11 and 12. The curriculum of such schools must cater for both vocational and academic 
study. Support staff and remedial teachers must be built up for country schools so that the 
present literacy and numeracy disadvantages can be eliminated. Along with these factors 
school libraries in rural schools must be built up. Generally the country school libraries are 
sub-standard and need up-grading. 


Development of Zonal Services: Currently Tasmania is divided into three educational 
regions—southern, centred in Hobart, northern in Launceston and north-west in Burnie. The 
Committee suggested that each region be split into zones. Within each zone appropriate 
schools would be designated as activity centres. Activities could include: encouragement of 
co-operation and exchange of staff between zone schools; promotion of local zone studies and 
development of materials for them; provision of remedial and other specialist teachers, 
speech pathologists and guidance officers to work throughout the zone; development of a 
teacher resource centre; acting as a centre for continuing education; and development of 
community participation. 


Enrichment of Community Life: The Committee felt that the school must take an active 
role in stimulating community interest in education. Rural schools need to encourage 
community participation in school activities and to promote adult education for as wide a 
segment of the community as possible. 


Task of the Rural School: The Committee saw the rural school’s job as threefold. Firstly it 
needs to establish a foundation of sound knowledge for all of its students in the basic areas of 
learning. Secondly the school should provide opportunities for students to extend their 
interest and competence into other areas that will raise the level of their intellectual, social 
and physical skills. Country schools must prepare children for life in the country and life 
elsewhere, since many students will move out from their rural environment. Country children 
need to be given the same opportunities as their urban counterparts. Finally, as well as 
enriching the life of its students the school should attempt to do the same for its community. 
an school must activate the community’s interest in education and the need for better 
education. 
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Development and Innovation 


If the education system is to meet community requirements it must be ready to accept 
change, try out new ideas, monitor its own performance and to seek out ways of improving 
educational activities. The Committee believed that Government education in Tasmania had 
a fairly good record of innovation and development. 


The Committee saw a need for balance between new ideas and maintenance of existing 
procedures. The education system should keep up with the best of contemporary 
developments. This in itself helps stimulate teaching in the schools. To help achieve this the 
Committee recommended establishment of a Director-General’s committee on development 
and innovation. Such a committee should have its own budget and, working through the 
Director-General, it should have executive powers. Functions would include: looking at 
further development in all aspects of Tasmanian education; selection of significant tasks for 
investigation and experimentation; the encouragement and support of teacher initiative and 
experimentation; evaluation of new developments; dissemination of information about new 
ideas and practices; and undertaking whatever developmental tasks seem to be desirable and 
manageable. For most activities the committee should use established agencies within the 
Education Department. 
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University Statistics, Part 2: Staff and Libraries (4209-0) (annual, 1977 released 24-2-78, 23pp) 
Expenditure on Education, Australia (5510-0) (annual, 1976-77 released 11-10-78, 18pp) 


Other Publications 


Annual Reports of the Education Department, Tasmania (Government Printer, Hobart) 
TEND (Tasmanian Education Next Decade) Report (Government Printer, Hobart, 1978) 


Chapter 15 
SOCIAL WELFARE AND HEALTH SERVICES 


WELFARE 


Introduction 


In Australia, the principal social welfare benefits are provided by the Federal 
Government under the Social Services Act 1947, as amended, which is administered by the 
Federal Department of Social Security. Finance for the benefits is provided from the National 
Welfare Fund which is augmented each year from the Consolidated Revenue Fund by an 
amount equal to the payments made. 

State social welfare, which covers child welfare and relief, is administered by the State 
Department of Social Welfare. 


Federal Department of Social Security 
The following table shows expenditure in Tasmania from the National Welfare Fund on 
benefits under the Federal Social Services Act: 


Social Security Payments Under the Social Services Act 
($7000) 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Benefit or service 1977-78 


Age and invalid pensions ........ 107 203 
Widows’ pensions .............. 14 660 
Supporting parent’s benefit ...... 6 404 
Maternity allowances ........... 213 
Family allowances.............. 30 968 
Unemployment benefits......... 23 398 
Sickness benefits ............... 2 385 
Special benefits ................ 804 
Rehabilitation services.......... 461 
Funeral benefits ............... 43 
Double orphans’ pension........ 52 
Handicapped child’s allowance . 385 


186 976 


(a) In 1972-73 five 12-weekly payments, instead of the usual four, were paid. 


(b) Famiiy allowances replaced child endowment from July 1976. Abolition of income tax rebates in respect of 
dependent children accompanied this change. 


(c) Estimated. 


Federal activity in social services began with the passage of the Federal Invalid and Old 
Age Pensions Act 1909. This and the Maternity Allowances Act weré administered by the 
Department of the Treasury until 1941 when the Department of Social Services commenced 
to function as a separate organisation. Later, the functions of the Department were widened 
with the passing of the Child Endowment Act, the Widows’ Pensions Act and the 
Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act. A referendum held in 1946 empowered the Federal 
Government to legislate for the provision of certain social services formerly provided by the 
states. In 1947, a consolidated Social Services Act was passed. Other major Acts administered 
by the Department include the Aged or Disabled Persons Homes Act 1954, the Handicapped 
Persons Assistance Act 1974, and the Homeless Persons Assistance Act 1974. 
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Pensions and Benefits 
Social Security benefit rates announced at recent budgets are set out in the next table: 


Social. Security Benefits, 1976-77 and 1977-78: Maximum Rates 
($ Per Week Unless Noted as Lump Sum Payments) 


1976-77 1977-78 


Benefit August | Amending | August | Amending 
: budget | legislation | budget | legislation 
April) (May) 
Age and invalid pensions and sheltered employment 
allowances— 
Single person (a)........... a ai She kt S beaduw wcig weed tclyh tne ANOS 43-50 47:10 49-30 51-45 
Married couple (both eligible and living together), each ....... 36-25 39-25 41-10 42-90 
Married couple (both eligible but living apart through il 
health or one eligible), each (a) ........0.......0020000005 43-50 47:10 49-30 51-45 
Wife (if not a pensioner) .......... 00.0.0. ccc cece eee eee es 36-25 39-25 41-10 42:90 
First and each subsequent child under 16 years (b) ............ 7-50 7-50 7:50 7:50 
Guardians’ allowances— 
Where there is a child under 6 years or an invalid child 
requiring full-time care .......0.0. 0002 c eee eee eee 6-00 6-00 6-00 6-00 
ONES Cases cc eo orc ows nan Nowa aint Reda, shoals Meepba bene 4-00 4-00 4-00 4-00 
Maternity allowances (c)— 
No other children... 00... 30-00 30-00 30-00 30-00 
One or two other children .......0. 00.00.0000 eee eee eee eee 32-00 32-00 32-00 32-00 
Three or more other children .......20.. 000.00. eee cece eens 35-00 35-00 10-00 35-00 
Multiple births, additional payment for each additional 
CHI ch cise a aside ew reba eS edo Bate) monde boric se 10-00 10-00 10-00 
Family allowances (child endowment to June 1976) (d)— 
One child's 2 23 ys 1 ein tog aa Coe fees Leo Ente 3-50 3-50 3-50 3-50 
Tworchildren 3). 24.03. G.vbeceu tee aes ne tah ake 8-50 8-50 8-50 8-50 
Three children o..2 50°20 ca. wesc nek ved ea nad Sa ba te beet 14-50 14-50 14-50 14-50 
Four children... fining wie ne k6 een bbg pod ee ek oe Since he's 20-50 20-50 20-50 20-50 
More than four children .....0..0.0.00000 0000 cece eee ee eee (e) (e) (e) (e) 
Orphan’s pension ........... 0.02.0 e cece cece eee eee es 11-00 11-00 11-00 11-00 
Handicapped child’s allowance... ............000.000 0c e eae 15-00 15-00 15-00 15-00 
Supporting parent’s benefit... 0.20.0... 00002 43-50 47-10 49-30 51-45 
Widows’ pensions (a)— 
Class A, widows with dependent children— 
Where there is a child under 6 years or an invalid child 
requiring full-time care ........0.....2.00. 2000 c neue 6-00 6-00 6-00 6-00 
OUner CaSCS xs: ccc heart ftir Slee ene nals eed eS 4-00 4-00 4-00 4:00 
First and each subsequent child under 16 years (b) ........ 7-50 7-50 7-50 7-50 
Class B, widows aged 50 years or more (f) ..............00005 43:50 47-10 49-30 51-45 
Class C, widows under 50 years of age in necessitous 
Circumstances... 6... ccc cee eee ee 43-50 47-10 49-30 51:45 
Funeral benefit (g) ... 0.6. e eens 40-00 40-00 40-00 40-00 
Unemployment and sickness benefits (h)— 
Single person’. 3.5. S0ecc fav sd Brienne tuegteng uaeeaianueiws 43-50 47-10 49-30 51-45 
Married couple .......0...0 000 c ec cce cece eee eee eee 72:50 78-50 82-20 85-80 
First and each subsequent child under 16 years ............... 7:50 7:50 7-50 7-50 
Rehabilitation service .....0...0... 00000 c cece e eee eens (i) i (i) (i) 
Personal care subsidy (j) .. 0.6.0... c cece cee eee eee 15-00 15-00 15-00 15-00 


(a) Supplementary assistance at a maximum rate of $5-00 a week is payable in certain circumstances. 

(b) Or a person who is a full-time student and dependent on the pensioner. ; 

o Single, lump sum payment; abolished in August 1978 ra for births occurring after 31 October 1978. 

(d) Child under 16 years or student under 25 years. Applied from July 1976. 

(e) $20-50 plus $7-00 per week for each other child or student. 

(f) Class B Widows’ pensions may also be payable to certain widows between 45 and 50 years of age. 

(g) Single, lump sum payment. : 

th A supplementary allowance at a maximum rate of $5 a week is payable subject to the payment of rent and to an 
income test. 

(i) During periods of rehabilitation treatment, disabled patients receive the appropriate pension or benefit and while 
receiving vocational training they are paid a rehabilitation allowance. In addition a training allowance and, 
where appropriate, a living away from home allowance are also payable free of income test. Free vocational 
training, with associated allowances, may also be available to Class A and Class B widow pensioners. 

(j) Payable in respect of persons who receive approved personal care in an aged persons’ home conducted by an 
eligible organisation under the Aged or Disabled Persons Homes Act 1954. 
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In the previous table a description was given of the various Social Security pensions, 
benefits, etc. The rates and conditions are varied from time to time by amending legislation; 
the 1977-78 rates were announced in the Federal Budget of August 1977 and were further 
increased by legislation in May 1978. (The Federal Treasurer outlines social security proposals 
in his budget and these are implemented in later Acts.) 


Income Test 


In November 1976, the income and property means test for persons under 70 years of age 
was abolished and replaced by an income test only. The capital value of assets is no longer 
taken into account when assessing entitlement to pensions. The same income test applies with 
respect to all pensions and the supporting mother’s benefit. Blind persons, however, may 
receive the maximum rate of pension free of the income test. 


Age and Invalid Pensions 


Generally pensions are payable to persons who have been resident in Australia, New 
Zealand or the United Kingdom for 10 years in the case of age pensioners and five years in the 
case of invalid pensioners. (Reciprocal agreements exist with New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom.) 

The qualifying ages for aged pensions are 65 years for men and 60 years for women; 
invalid pensions are payable to persons over 16 years of age who are permanently 
incapacitated for work. Additional allowances are payable for dependants under certain 
conditions. 


Amending legislation in October 1978 varied the sliding scale income test so that a single 
pensioner can draw the full pension ($2 675-40 per annum) and also have other income not 
exceeding $1 040. When the single pensioner’s other income reaches $6 390-80, all pension 
ceases. 


Married pensioners can draw full pension ($4 461-60 per annum) and also have other 
income of $1 794. When their other income reaches $10 717-20, all pension ceases. 


The 1973 Budget abolished the means test for all people aged 75 years or more and an 
amending Act passed in April 1975 abolished the means test for all persons aged 70 years or 
more. From August 1978, the income test has been re-introduced for all pensions except in 
cases of persons who are permanently blind. However, the income test was not to apply to 
persons aged over 70 in respect of the level of pension received in August 1978 but pension 
increases for such persons are subject to the income test. 

Subsidised medical service and medicine are provided for pensioners and their 
dependants and a concessional telephone rental equal to one-third of the amount otherwise 
payable is available to blind people, pensioners who live alone, and to certain others. On the 
death of one of a married pensioner couple, the survivor receives six fortnightly instalments at 
‘the married couple rate before reduction to the single rate. 


Widows’ Pensions 


These were first introduced in 1942. They are payable to widows who have been resident 
in this country, New Zealand or the United Kingdom, for five years before claiming a 
pension. There is no residential qualification where the women and her husband were living 
permanently in Australia before he died. A woman also qualifies if her husband died overseas 
and she has lived in Australia for 10 years at any time. 

The following table shows, for Tasmania, the number of persons receiving age, invalid 
and widows’ pensions, and supporting parents’ benefits; and the amounts paid out in pensions 
and allowances: 


Age, Invalid and Widow Pensioners and Supporting Parents’ Benefits, Tasmania 


1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 


Particulars 


Age and invalid pensions— 
Number of age pensioners (a)—~ 

Males: ie iia ld Seiden sacoaee detest aioe 

Females 

Persons 


12 855 
25 482 
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Age, Invalid and Widow Pensioners and Supporting Parents’ Benefits, Tasmania—continued 


1972-73 | 1973-74 {1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 | 1977-78 
Number of invalid pensioners (a)— 


Malles* oi utd oie fs fet BOARS pile eles 4 343 
Females? issn oust statins vue hae eevee ses 2 120 
PETSONS isis Puke even osc nie Piles ae oe alee 6 463 


Particulars 


Amount of pensions paid............ 


Widows’ pensions— 
Number (a) ..........0. 0.0.0 ccc eee eens 4 209 
Amount paid ..............6...000. 11 221 


4 337 
12 455 


Supporting parent’s benefit— 
umber (@) ..... 0... eee eee eee 1 699 
SO Etapana seed Gti cocriaetenatee ck 4742 


1 778 
5 578 


(a) At 30 June. 


The classes of widows are as follows: (i) a class A widow has one or more dependent or 
student children in her care; (ii) a class B widow is at least 50 years of age, or 45 years when 
her class A pension ceases (because she no longer has a child in her care); and (ili) a class C 
widow is under 50, without children, and in necessitous circumstances in the 26 weeks 
following her husband’s death. The term ‘widow’ includes a deserted wife, a divorcee and a 
woman whose husband has been imprisoned for at least six months or is a patient in a mental 
hospital. Certain ‘dependent females’ may also qualify for pension. 


Unemployment, Sickness and Special Benefits 


To receive unemployment benefit, a person must be out of work (but not through being a 
direct participant in a strike), must be capable of undertaking and willing to undertake 
suitable work and have taken reasonable steps to obtain employment. Registration with the 
Commonwealth Employment Service is necessary; payment is at the discretion of the 
Department of Social Security. 


Sickness benefit may be paid to a person temporarily unable to work because of sickness 
or accident and who has suffered a loss of income because of this. A married woman is not 
eligible to receive a sickness benefit if it is reasonably possible for her husband to maintain 
her. Where the husband is able to maintain her partially, a benefit may be paid at a rate 
considered reasonable in the circumstances. 


Benefits are not payable to people qualified to receive invalid, age, widows’ or service 
pensions, supporting parents’ benefits, or tuberculosis allowances. The minimum age is 16 
years, the maximum 65 (male) and 60 (female). There are no nationality restrictions, but if a 
claimant has not been resident in Australia for one year before making the claim, the 
Department must be satisfied that he intends to live here permanently. The basic rates of 
benefit are generally the same as those for age and invalid pensions except that the maximum 
benefit for single persons under 18 years of age is $36 per week. 


The next table gives Tasmanian details for unemployment, sickness and special benefits: 


Unemployment, Sickness and Special Benefits, Tasmania 
Beneficiaries and Payments 


Particulars 1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 


Unemployment benefits— 
Claims granted .................... 
Persons on benefit— 
At30 June. isi iela se A eke 
Weekly average.................. 
Benefits paid ...................... 
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Unemployment, Sickness and Special Benefits, Tasmania 
Beneficiaries and Payments—continued 


1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 


Particulars 


Sickness benefits— 


Claims granted .................... 4 284 
Persons on benefit— 
At 30June ...... 0... eee eee eee 816 
Weekly average.................. 887 
Benefits paid ...................... 2 385 
Special benefits— 
Claims granted ..................4. 1 792 
Persons on benefit— 
At 30 June .......... eee eee 516 
Weekly average.................. 476 
Benefits paid ..................0... 


Total benefits— 


Claims granted ................ 33 413 
Persons on benefit— 
At30June .............00... 11 089 
Weekly average.............. 9901 
Benefits paid .................. 


A special benefit may be granted to a person not qualified for a pension or an 
unemployment or sickness benefit if, because of age, physical or mental disability, domestic 
circumstances, or for other valid reasons, he is unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for 
himself and his dependants. Recipients of special benefits include, among others, persons 
caring for invalid parents and persons ineligible for age, invalid or widower’s pensions because 
of lack of residence qualifications. 


Income Taxation Applicable to Pensions and Benefits 


Income from age, wives’ or widows’ pensions and supporting parents’, unemployment, 
sickness or special benefits is classified as taxable income but the amount received in a full 
year is usually less than the level at which income tax becomes payable. If other income is 
earned and this raises total income above the minimum level, normal income tax provisions 
apply. Invalid and blind pensions are exempt from taxation. 


Maternity Allowances 


Maternity allowances were introduced in 1912. There was no income test and any mother 
was entitled to a maternity allowance if she gave birth to a child in Australia and if she resided 
in or intended to remain in Australia. Payment of maternity allowances in respect of births 
occurring after 31 October 1978 were abolished in the Federal Budget of August 1978. 


The following table shows payments made in Tasmania during recent years: 


Maternity Allowances, Tasmania 


Particulars 1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 
hit te dle aedaae eV sytrsenp wrgaresdarg Rienas | 7 615 7 296 7 225 7 210 6 729 
Da ae erste are dd Ruem cat Wiacerheatig ane 241 230 229 227 r212 


Orphans’ Pension 

The 1973 Budget introduced the double orphans’ pension, which is payable to institutions 
or persons caring for a child whose parents are both dead or one parent is dead and the other 
parent cannot. be located. At 30 June 1978 there were 99 orphans for whom pensions were 
being paid. Total payments in 1977-78 were $52 000. 


Handicapped Child’s Allowance 


The handicapped child’s allowance is payable to the parents or guardians of a severely 
physically or mentally handicapped child who is living in the family home and needs constant 


1977-78 
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care and attention. At 30 June 1978, allowances were being paid with respect to 520 children 
ve new allowances were granted during 1977-78) and payments during 1977-78 totalled 
385 000. 


Family Allowances 


With the introduction of personal income tax indexation for the 1976-77 income year, tax 
rebates in respect of dependent children were abolished but this was offset by significant 
increases in family allowances (previously called ‘child endowment’) payments payable to 
persons (usually the mother) with dependent children. From 1 July 1976, the family 
allowances payable in respect of dependent children under 16 years of age, or over 16 but 
under 25 years of age and receiving full-time education, were as follows: first such child, $3-50 
per week; second child, $5; third child, $6; fourth child, $6; fifth and later children, $7. The 
family allowances were not subject to automatic annual indexation and have remained 
unchanged since 1 July 1976. The increase in the ‘all groups’ Consumer Price Index, weighted 
average of the six state capital cities, from the September quarter 1976 to the September 
quarter 1978 was 22-0 per cent. One year’s residence in Australia is required if the mother and 
child were not born here, but this requirement is waived if the Department is satisfied they 
intend to remain here permanently. 


The following table shows family allowance statistics for Tasmania for recent years: 


Family Allowances 
Child and Student Dependents and Payments 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Particulars 


Dependent children and students 


a 
Children in endowed 


families (b)......... no. | 128297 | 126595 | 126 461 125 391 | (c) 129 054 | (c) 127 806 
Children in approved 

institutions (b)...... no. 440 388 399 309 (c) 360 
Students (d).......... no. 5911 5 894 5 911 7 


Total eiaiccwteiees no. 128 166 


Amount paid during year.. $7000 


(a) Number at 30 June. 

(b) Children under 16 years. 

(c) Includes dependent students under 25 years. : 

(d) Students 16 but under 21 years; includes students in approved institutions to 1975-76. 
(e) Five 12-weekly payments. 

(f) Includes some payments of the increased family allowances. 


Rehabilitation Service 


This service aims to fit handicapped people for employment by supplying medical and 
hospital treatment, surgical aids and appliances and, where necessary, arranging special 
education and training courses in industry, trade, commerce, public service, etc. Although 
employment is specifically the responsibility of the Federal Department of Employment and 
Industrial Relations, vocational counsellors arrange employment with suitable employers and 
follow up progress. 


Rehabilitation training is given if the disability is a substantial handicap to engaging in full 
employment. Disabled people who do not qualify for free service may pay for rehabilitation 
themselves or may be, sponsored by private or government organisations. In Tasmania, the 
Department’s rehabilitation centre is located in Hobart. 


The following table shows the numbers. accepted for rehabilitation and placed ‘in 
employment in Tasmania: 


a 
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Operation of the Rehabilitation Service 


Particulars 1972-73 | 1973-74 | 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 | 1977-78 


Persons— 
Accepted for rehabilitation .......... ‘| 109 131 134 159 169 
Placed inemployment .............. A 74; ~~ 101 > 73 
Expenditure (a)..............6.0000.. i 440 §25 461 


(a) Excludes capital expenditure on sites and buildings and administrative costs of the Rehabilitation Service. 


Homes for the Aged or Disabled 


The Aged or Disabled Persons’ Homes Act 1974 provides for building subsidies and 
separate land subsidies on a $2 for $1 basis (up to a maximum amount, which is determined 
from time to time). The current maximum subsidies are for a single unit, $11 130; double unit, 
$12 910; and for land for a unit, $1920. These subsidies are payable to approved 
organisations intending to build or acquire homes for aged or disabled persons. The aim is to 
provide homes in which the conditions approach normal domestic life. (“Homes’ in this 
context does not refer to houses built under Federal-State Housing Agreements.) 


During 1977-78, 14 grants were approved under the Aged or Disabled Persons Homes Act 
1954; the amount granted was $497 877. 


Personal Care Subsidy: A subsidy of $15 per week is payable to eligible organisations in 
respect of all persons who receive approved personal care in hostel-type accommodation in an 
aged persons’ home eligible under the Aged or Disabled Persons Homes Act 1954, and for 
whom National Health Benefit is not received. During 1977-78, 19 organisations cared for 490 
qualified residents and received subsidies totalling $375 360. 

Delivered Meals Subsidy: A subsidy at the rate of 25 cents (plus five cents if vitamin C 
supplement provided) for each delivered meal is payable to approved organisations providing 
a ‘meals-on-wheels’ service. In 1977-78, 24 organisations in Tasmania provided approved 
meal services, and subsidy payments totalled $80 355. 


Handicapped Persons Welfare 

The Handicapped Persons Assistance Act 1974 provides assistance for the following 
prescribed services relating to handicapped or disabled persons: (i) training; (ii) activity 
therapy; (iii) sheltered employment; (iv) residential accommodation; (v) holiday 
accommodation; (vi) recreational facilities; and (vii) rehabilitation facilities. 

Assistance toward approved expenditure is given to organisations under the Act by a $4 
for $1 subsidy towards: & the capital cost of projects; (ii) the cost of building maintenance; 
(iii) the rental of premises; and (iv) the cost of equipment. In addition salary subsidies of up to 
100 per cent are payable for the first two years after an organisation has commenced to 
provide a prescribed service and a 50 per cent subsidy is payable in all other cases. A training 
fee. of $500 is payable to a sheltered workshop for each disabled person placed in open 
employment for a period of not less than 12 months. Federal Government expenditure in 
Tasmania on assistance to handicapped persons under the Handicapped Persons Assistance 
Act in 1977-78 was $393 654. 


Child Care 

Organisations may receive financial assistance for a range of child care projects including 
full day care, occasional and emergency care. Both capital and recurrent grants are available. 
Migrant Welfare : 


_ Social workers are available to assist people with personal problems. There are also 
migrant welfare officers and a community interpreter service available to assist migrants. 


State Department of Social Welfare 


Expenditure 


Activities of this State Government Department are grouped under Child Welfare and 
Relief Divisions. The following table shows expenditure over a five-year period: 
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Department of Social Welfare: Expenditure 
($7000) 


1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


1976-77 


Particulars 


Administration and general............ 762 941 2192 
Relief Division ..................00.. 1 043 826 1 734 
Child Welfare Division................ 408 477 830 
Grants to organisations ............... 149 157 _ 361 


pis ts 


In 1976-77 the major expenses were: under Relief Division, fuel allowances for eligible 
pensioners, $247 000 and relief and maintenance, $1 371 000; under Child Welfare Division, 
maintenance of boarded-out children, $395 000 and contributions towards maintenance of 
children in approved institutions, $239 000; and under grants to organisations, Tasmanian 
Institute for Blind and Deaf, $145 000. 


Relief Division : 
The functions of this Division are to investigate applications for assistance from needy 
mothers with dependent children and to give cash relief where necessary; to issue fuel 
allowances (subject to an income test) to age and invalid pensioners; and to help pay for 
funerals, transport, furniture removals, artificial limbs, spectacles, etc., for persons in needy 
circumstances. Special grants are made to deserted wives (and sometimes deserted husbands) 
left with children, wives with husbands in gaol, to certain persons awaiting receipt of federal 
benefits or pensions, and to relatives supporting deserted children. ; 


Child Welfare Division 


The work of this Division includes the investigation of complaints that children are 
neglected or inadequately controlled; the supervision of neglected children in their own 
homes to avert the need for more drastic action; the investigation of cases to appear in 
Children’s Courts; the supervision of children under court order; the placement and 
supervision of children made wards of the State; the control of the Department’s receiving 
and other homes; the recovering of maintenance costs, where possible, from parents of 
children who are a charge on the Department; the licensing and supervision of children’s 
boarding homes and day nurseries; the supervision of child migrants; and welfare of children 
referred by courts in divorce actions. (Statistics relating to children appearing before 
Children’s Courts are included in Chapter 16.) 


Where, because of illness, a mother is unable to undertake her normal duties, 
accommodation may be provided for her children at Rochebank Hostel in Hobart, or at other 
suitable residences throughout the State. 


Adoption of Children: Women child welfare officers investigate applications by 
prospective adoptive parents and interview mothers wishing to place their children for 
adoption. Applications for adoption of children are heard by a magistrate. There were 185 
orders for adoption made in 1976-77. 


Wards of the State and Supervised Children 


Children are made wards of the State either on application of a parent or relative (e.g. in 
the case of both parents’ death or desertion) or by a court order. Children may remain wards 
until they reach the age of 18. Wards, while under the supervision of a welfare officer, are 
often returned to their home and in such cases wardship is frequently terminated, as it is with 
those who successfully take up employment. 

At 30 June 1977, there were 1 273 children under State control or supervision. Of these 
children 480 were under legal supervision of child welfare officers as a result of court-imposed 
supervision orders and 793 were wards of the State. 

Wards are placed in: (i) foster homes (mostly ordinary family homes); and (ii) children’s 
homes (private and departmental). The Department makes payments, based on the child’s 
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age, for wards in foster homes and contributes to non-departmental institutions for the 
maintenance of State wards. From 1 October 1977 these payments were set at from $17 to 
$19-50 per week. 

Approved children’s homes and foster homes are assisted with major items of clothing. 
The Department accepts responsibility for hospital expenses and cost of dentistry for wards of 
the State where this treatment is not available from school dental or hospital services. Optical 
expenses are also met where necessary. Pocket money, varying from 50 cents to $2 per week is 
provided for children in foster homes. Assistance, at the rate of $15 per week from 
1 October 1977, is also available in respect of certain non-wards, who are orphans or 
abandoned, in the care of the managers of approved children’s homes. 

The following table gives details relating to the location of wards of the State and the 
numbers of children made wards and ceasing to be wards, for the last five years: 


Wards of the State: Location, Admissions and Discharges 
(Number) 


Particulars 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Location at 30 June— 


In homes— 
Departmental .................. 000 cee eee 106 105 94 78 77 
Other children’s homes ................... 202 163 179 159 147 
FOSt6h) seca eee ee Ya deve eens 378 390 390 329 300 
With parents or relatives.................0.. 155 201 201 232 207 
In private lodgings .....................000- 61 39 35 27 30 
Other: (A) iiso5o iss Sct y anions bien ones A eebvacics 25 41 37 41 32 
Total: seuesis aiaa adden edie oey 927 939 936 866 793 
Children made wards during the year— 
By courts—Delinquent ..................... 66 42 50 40 36 
Neglected ..-...............22-. 50 76 90 33 24 
On parents’ or guardians’ request— 
Neglected (uncontrolled) (b) .............. 5 7 1 - = 
Deserted, or parents unable to provide (c). . . 45 59 40 31 40 


Children ceasing to be wards during the year— 
Adopted. we eke biome, glenn bead tive belas 2 28 27 37 25 
Supervision not needed, age, etc. ............ 155 144 157 137 148 
POtal so. arate acti oee eile 176 172 184 174 173 


(a) Children in hospitals, other government institutions, missing, etc. 
(b) Neglected—unfit for guardianship. 
(c) Destitute and/or homeless. 


The next table shows Government expenditure on wards of the State: 


Wards of the State: Government Expenditure 


($7000) 
1973-74 |1974-75 | 1975-76 
412 703 760 


1976-77 


Particulars 1971-72 |1972-73 


Expenditure on departmental homes.......... 341 384 
Maintenance of. children— 
In fosterhomes .............: sh walulee wet ssete ites 178 179 244 325 387 
In non-departmental homes ............... 103 120 113 162 213 
Siettapadtsesatae 1190 | 1360 


Departmental Homes: The State’s 13 receiving homes, which provide temporary 
accommodation for children, are maintained at Hobart, Launceston, Wynyard and 
Devonport. 
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Ashiey Home for Boys, Deloraine, provides care and training for older wards who, 
because of maladjustment or delinquency, require special institutional control. 


Wybra Hall, Mangalore, provides care and training for younger wards and boys on 
remand. Ages range from eight to 15 years and those admitted have problems of 
maladjustment or delinquency. 


Westwinds, Woodbridge, is a home for intellectually and educationally retarded boys 
who range in age between five and 15. Boys of school age attend various schools in the area 
where there are special facilities recommended by the Educational Guidance Authorities as 
suitable for meeting their individual needs. 


Weeroona Girls’ Training Centre, Latrobe, provides for those adolescent girls in the care 
of the Department who require special institutional supervision and training. Girls of school 
age receive correspondence school education and older girls are trained in various aspects of 
domestic work. 


Non-departmental Homes: Other children’s homes in which wards are placed are: 
Kennerley Children’s Homes at Claremont and Chigwell; Salvation Army Boys’ Home, 
Salvation Army Girls’ Home, St Joseph’s Child Centre, Bethany Boys’ Hostel, Mt St Canice 
Convent and Hillcrest, all in Hobart; Yalambee Hostel, Glenorchy; Clarendon Home, 
Kingston; Girls’ Home and Glenara Home for Boys, Launceston; Glendel in Deloraine; 
Glenhaven in Devonport and Ulverstone; and Roland Boys’ Home, Sheffield. 


REPATRIATION SERVICES AND PENSIONS 
General 


The Department of Veterans’ Affairs was originally established as the Repatriation 
Commission under federal legislation in 1920. The Department is responsible for: (i) the 
payment of disability and service pensions to eligible veterans and their dependents; (ii) the 
provision of medical treatment to veterans for injuries and illnesses caused or aggravated by 
their war service; (iii) the provision of medical treatment to widows and dependants of 
deceased veterans whose deaths were due to war service; (iv) the provision of medical 
treatment in certain circumstances to veterans who are suffering from injuries and illnesses 
not caused or aggravated by war service; and (v) medical treatment for veterans of the 1914- 
18 War and the Boer War. The Department is also responsible for functions administered by 
the Defence Service Homes Corporation and the Office of Australian War Graves. 


Benefits are provided in respect of service in the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars, in the Korea 
and Malaya operations, with the British Commonwealth Far East Strategic Reserve and the 
Special Overseas Forces including veterans from the Vietnam operations. Certain members of 
the defence forces serving on or after 7 December 1972 are also eligible for benefits. 


Repatriation Pensions 


Disability pensions are payable, without general application of an income test, for war- 
caused or war-aggravated disabilities. Service pensions are payable in the main, to male 
veterans 60 years and over (and female veterans 55 years and over) subject to an income test; 
no disability need be claimed. 


Disability and dependant’s pensions may be granted to persons, or to dependants of 
persons, who come within the following categories and who suffered death or disability: 
(i) arising from any occurrence before discharge, or on overseas war service or on service in 
Australia within certain areas; (ii) attributable directly to service where the member served 
only in Australia; (iii) from pulmonary tuberculosis where the member served in any theatre 
of war; and (iv) from aggravation of a condition existing at enlistment where camp service 
exceeded six months. 


Those who receive disability pensions are also eligible for free medical and hospital 
treatment for their pensionable disabilities. With certain categories of pensioners, the 
eligibility for free treatment is widened to cover all disabilities. It is also possible for a veteran 
to qualify for free treatment for a disability without necessarily being granted a pension. 


Service and dependant’s pensions may be granted to persons (or to dependants of 
persons) who come within the following categories and satisfy an income test: (i) men aged 60 
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or over who served in a theatre of war or women 55 years and over who served abroad; (ii) 
men and women with similar service particulars who are permanently unemployable; (iii) 
sufferers from pulmonary tuberculosis. The conditions governing the income test are the same 
as for old age pensions described earlier in this chapter. 


Details of selected repatriation benefit rates are shown in the following table: 


Repatriation Benefits (a) 
($ Per Week) 


Rate 


At 4 Nov. At 5 Mar. At 3 Nov. 
1976 1977 1977 


PAYABLE WITHOUT INCOME TEST 


Benefit 


At 4 May 
1978 


Disability pensions— 


Special rate (T.P.1.) pensions— 

Veteran i at vasivcrs vaunted tiaeeeb eee nee 94-40 98-55 

Wile erect peat ns A cab naseriaee GS neane eas 4-05 4:05 

Each child ............. Sa ene 1:38 1-38 
Intermediate rate pensions— 

Veteran cos icctecwss ie ainstas a ba aaa 65-00 67-85 

Wier is ois sels. nss ook bin tye we we oa Sea 4-05 4-05 

Each: child <3 is.63 said wds ehnnteeod Sones s 1-38 1-38 
General rate pensions (maximum rates)— 

Neteranir soe cae ae ek ae epson wh Mane 35-65 37-20 

Wife ..... f ahins Sand a ane tek Bake edeleds dd 4-05 4-05 

Eachchild ...........0......... rae 1-38 1-38 
War widows— : 

Pension’: i. 3.2,.hcha otek iene dntode hese -30 51:45 

Domestic allowance ..............-.5-.. -00 12-00 
Orphans’ pensions— 

One parent dead— ; 

Each child-..... 0. 0....0.2.05 2.00055. 10-45 
Both parents dead— 
Each child ......0...........0...205. : 20:90 


- PAYABLE SUBJECT TO INCOME TEST (MAXIMUM RATES) 


Service pensions— 
Veteran—Standard (single person) ......... 51-45 
Matried, 06.6036 si cs eaten 42-90 
Addition for each child .......... 7-50 
Wife’s pension (if she isnot a pensioner)....... 42-90 
Guardians’ allowances— 
Where there is a child under six years or an 
invalid child requiring full-time care....... 6-00 
Other cases 200.2 eee eee 4-00 


(a) Details relating to conditions of eligibility for the various pensions are available from the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 


Disability. Pension Payments 


The following table shows, for Tasmania, the number of pensions in respect of ‘veterans and their 
dependants, together with expenditure on disability pensions: 
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Disability Pensions: Pensioners and Payments 


Number of pensions current at 30 June 
Expenditure 
during 
year (a) 


($’000) 


Dependents of— 


Year 


Incapacitated 
veterans 


Deceased 


Incapacitated 
veterans (b) 


veterans 


21 905 9 857 
21 987 11 176 
(c) 21 474 13 697 
(c) 20 778 14 827 
(c) 20 062 16 637 
18 844 18 676 


(a) Includes widows’ allowances. 
(b) Includes war widows’ pensions. 


(c) Includes miscellaneous pensions not specified under the ‘veteran’ details, e.g. seamen’s war pensions and 
allowances, 


At 30 June 1978 the proportions of veterans in Tasmania receiving disability pensions 
were: in respect of service in the 1914-18 War, 5-7 per cent; the 1939-45 War, 87-9 per cent; 
the Korea and Malaya operations, 1-7 per cent, and other operations 4-7 per cent. 


Service Pension Payments 


The following table shows, for Tasmania, the number of service pensions in respect of 
veterans and their dependants, and expenditure on pension payments: 


Service Pensions: Pensioners and Payments 


Number of pensions current at 30 June 
Expenditure 
during 
year 


($’000) 


Dependants of— 


Year Veterans 


Deceased 


Living 
pensioners 


pensioners 


4 162 


POTS TA. ayaa yt de wenake 4 763 4 362 
VOTES cas en as ene 5 375 6 668 
AGFS 216 a. ectacina wins we betes (a)6163 | (a) 9313 
WIG TT Atte Aenea sets (a)7 162 | (a) 12 327 

8 101 15 722 


(a) Includes British Commonwealth pensions. 


Medical Services 


To. discharge these functions in Tasmania, the Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
maintains a branch office, a general hospital and an artificial limb and appliance centre in 
Hobart. Facilities exist at the Repatriation General Hospital for medical treatment of 
hospitalised patients and specialist services for out-patients. Generally treatment for out- 
patients throughout the State is provided by doctors appointed by the Department as Local 
Medical Officers. People entitled to treatment can select a doctor from the panel of L.M.O.s 
and receive treatment at departmental expense. Payment for treatment in hospitals other than 
the Repatriation General Hospital is met by the Department only in certain circumstances. 


Benefits include: (i) free treatment for all veterans of the Boer War and the 1914-18 War 
(this includes medical, hospital, dental, ophthalmological and para-medical treatment and, 
subject to a contribution of $49 per week, treatment in nursing homes); (ii) veterans, who are 
suffering from malignant cancer, are for that condition eligible for free medical and hospital 
treatment and, subject to a contribution of $49 per week, to nursing home treatment; and (iii) 
allowing the facilities of the Repatriation Artificial Limb and Appliances Centres to be used 
to provide free artificial limbs to the general public. A further recent extension is the 
provision of free treatment, etc., for all ex-prisoners of war. 
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Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme 


Eligible Children 


Educational assistance is granted to veterans’ children in particular circumstances: (i) if 
the parent has died from causes attributed to war service or was receiving disability pension 
for specific serious disabilities at the time of death; (ii) if the parent, as a result of war service, 
is blinded, totally and permanently incapacitated or receiving the special rate pension for 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Benefits 

For children under 12 years, the scheme pays the cost of school requisites and fares. At 
secondary level, fortnightly maximum payments are: under 14 years, $7-40; 14 and under 16, 
$11-10; 16 years and over, $24-30 if both parents are living and $32-00 if only one parent is 
living. At tertiary level, those living at home may receive $48-00 per fortnight and those living 
away from home, $79-80. 


HEALTH SERVICES 
Department of Health Services 


Headquarters 
Responsibilities of the headquarters of the Department of Health Services include: 


(i) public hospital management advisory services and the licensing of private 
hospitals and other medical establishments under the Hospitals Act 1918; 
i District Medical Service; 
fa School Dental Service; 
iv) Nurses’ Registration Board and Dental Mechanics’ Registration Board; 
(v) Tourist Nursing Service; 
(vi) legislation concerned with health and allied matters; 
(vii) certain specialist medical services; 
ca State Drug Advisory Committee; 
(ix) liaison with the health departments of other states and the Federal Government 
(the Director-General of the State Department is a member of the National 
Health and Medical Research Council and the (National) Hospital and Allied 
Services Advisory Council); and 
(x) liaison with professional, medical, dental and nursing associations. 

The Director-General is the controlling authority under the Hospital Employees’ Award, 
the Medical Officers’ Award and the Nurses’ (Public Hospitals) Award. Headquarters also 
controls and maintains Crown property occupied by the various sections of the Department 
and deals with the appointment and salaries of staff who are not officers of the Public Service. 


General 


The State Department of Health Services is responsible for the maintenance of the health 
of the community, the prevention of disease and the provision of government hospital and 
medical services. The Department is under the jurisdiction of the Minister for Health, with 
the Director-General of Health Services as its permanent head. Two specialised services are 
part of the Department: the State Health Laboratory under the direction of the Government 
Pathologist; and the Government Analyst and Chemist Laboratory under the control of the 
Government Analyst. 


Department of Health Services: Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
($7000) 


Particulars 


Administration, head office ................... 
Hospital and medical services— 
Administration .........0. 2.0.00 cece eee eee 
Grants to hospitals....................00005 
Medical services, country districts 
Dental Health Service ...................... 
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Department of Health Services: Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue—continued 
3 


1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
8 12 8 19 


713 1 136 
287 308 


Particulars 1977-78 


Nurses’ Registration Board ................... 
Ambulance Commission..................205- 
Government Analyst and Chemist ............. 
St John’s Park Hospital .............0.....005. 
Public Health— 


Administration and inspectors ............... 586 635 677 
School Medical Service ...............0.0005 422 405 506 
Child Health Service ./..................05. 505 566 667 
Community Health Services................... 543 1 104 1 724 
Tuberculosis ........... 0... eee eee 558 567 118 


ochegy ebhAareeats 1 142 1 260 2 003 


Sef vised Megas an sale poh ons atoll seta 25 993 43 591 52 579 69 574 


School Dental Health Service 


This service, available free to children up to school leaving age, aims to examine and treat 
every child each six months, but continued staff shortages have prevented this from 
happening. At the end of June 1978, 45 static clinics were established at urban centres 
throughout the State while 31 mobile units provided services in most country districts. An 
orthodontic service is based in Hobart and there are permanent clinics in Launceston and 
Devonport. 


Dental Therapy: Adopting the New Zealand system, Tasmania became the first 
Australian State to develop a School of Dental Therapy. Seventeen first-year and 17 second- 
year students, including several students trained on behalf of the Federal Government (these 
are employed in the Australian Capital Territory after graduation) underwent training in 
1978. Ten classes have graduated since January 1968 (after two year courses) and the 
graduates have been appointed to clinics. The school is located in Hobart and has a residential 
hostel attached providing accommodation for 30 students. It is hoped that a total of 100-140 
dental therapists will work in rural and metropolitan areas by 1980; a recognised dental 
nursing certificate is required for a nurse to a be appointed to such a field position. 


Fluoridation 


In 1953 Beaconsfield became the first local government authority to add fluoride to its 
water supply and Launceston followed in 1961. In 1964 Hobart became the first Australian 
capital city to add fluoride to its water supply. 


A Royal Commission inquired into fluoridation of water supplies in 1968. It reported 
favourably and recommended its extension throughout the State. The State Government 
passed the Fluoridation Act 1968, setting up a Fluoridation Committee with power to 
recommend to the Minister for Health the fluoridation of any public water supply and to 
oversee fluoridation operations. It is required to report annually to the Minister who must lay 
the report before Parliament. 


By July 1976, fluoridation had been extended to include: the whole of the greater Hobart 
area served by the Derwent and Southern Regional Water Supply Schemes, extending as far 
afield as Sorell, Campania, Kempton, New Norfolk and Snug; the City of Launceston and 
surrounding areas supplied by the West Tamar and North Esk Regional Water Supplies; and 
numerous towns supplied by individual schemes including Burnie, Devonport, Smithton, 
Waratah, Queenstown, Deloraine, Scottsdale, St Helens, Campbell Town, Oatlands, 
Strathgordon, Huonville, Ranelagh, Cygnet, Geeveston, Dover and Alonnah. 


District Medical Service 


In 1937 the Government undertook to help the more remote municipalities obtain 
medical services. Up until June 1975, participating municipalities levied a rate under the Local 
Government Act 1962, as amended, and met between one-half and one-third of the cost of the 
scheme. From July 1975, the Federal Government has contributed 50 per cent of the 
operating costs of the scheme by means of a Health Program Grant under the Health 
Insurance Act, the remaining 50 per cent being financed from State funds. Participating 
municipalities currently contribute only a nominal amount. 
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The scheme provides a general practitioner service free to all residents of the 
municipality for consultations and home visits. A surgery is usually attached to the district 
medical officer’s house and branch surgeries are sometimes located elsewhere within the 
district. Attention out-of-hours is charged for in accordance with Medibank rates, as are 
insurance medical examinations and compensation treatment. 


As well as general practice, activities include the dispensing of drugs if no chemist is 
available; duties as Medical Officer of Health (under the Public Health Act) if a municipal 
council requests it; in some cases duty as superintendent if there is a district hospital within 
the municipality; attention to district nursing hospitals; and post mortem examinations. 


Pharmaceutical Services Section 


The Pharmaceutical Services Section has numerous advisory, supervisory and regulatory 
functions under regulations and legislation relating to narcotics, poisons, and dangerous and 
therapeutic drugs. 


Alcohol and Drug Dependency Board 


This Board was established under the Alcohol and Drug Dependency Act 1969; its 
members are appointed by the Minister for Health from the medical, pharmaceutical, social 
service, police and legal professions. Its functions are: (i) to keep under review all matters 
relating to the prevention and treatment of alcohol and drug dependency; (ii) to advise on the 
declaration and control of substances as drugs under the Act; and (iii) to act as a board of 
appeal for applications by patients for discharge from treatment centres. 


The treatment and rehabilitation of sufferers of alcohol and drug dependency is handled 
by the Mental Health Services Commission; the Commission’s acute psychiatric units (at 
Wynyard, Devonport and Launceston), the Royal Derwent Hospital at New Norfolk, the 
Royal Hobart Hospital. and the John Edis. Hospital at New Town have been declared 
treatment centres. 


State Drug Advisory Committee 


This advises on the nature, strength and variety of drugs to be supplied.to public hospitals 
and institutions by the medical store of the Supply and Tender Department. It is not 
concerned with administration but helps the store to avoid stocking drugs with different 
names but similar properties, and stocking drugs not likely to be required. 


Nursing 

Nursing training is under the control of the Nurses’ Registration Board. Of the State’s 
nursing training schools, six are general, five are midwifery, one child health, one psychiatric 
and one geriatric. There are nine general and one psychiatric training schools for auxiliary 
nurses (nursing aides). 


Tourist Nursing Service 

This service is based on the fact that trained nursing sisters from outside Tasmania like to 
visit the State and have a working holiday. These ‘tourist nurses’ are employed for short 
periods in hospitals or district nursing centres. No more than two months service at any one 
time is required of a sister in any one place but she may stay longer. 


Division of Public Health 


General 


The Division of Public Health has responsibility for the preventive medical services of the 
State. The Director is responsible for the operation of the Public Health Act 1962 (as 
amended) and the control of medical officers of health and other health officers employed by 
the Department of Health Services and municipalities throughout the State. A major 
responsibility is public immunisation programs, conducted through the municipalities; 
preparations distributed include the Sabin anti-poliomyelitis vaccine and the triple antigen 
vaccine (against whooping cough, tetanus and diphtheria). The Division is responsible for the 
Nutrition Advisory Service; industrial hygiene; environmental sanitation; pure food and pure 
drug quality control; and the public health aspects of the building regulations. Other major 
functions are discussed separately in the following sections. 
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Notifiable Diseases 

Certain diseases are notifiable under the Public Health Act 1962, the aim being to prevent 
or check their spread. The following table shows the incidence of notifiable diseases in 
Tasmania for a five-year period: 


Notifiable Diseases Reported to Department of Health Services 
(Number of Cases) 


Particulars 1974-75 

Chole rae ccs crs ee ie BGAN acid 1 - - - 
Gonorrhoea.............02000200 20008 162 230 222 140 160 
Hydatids.............0...... 02. eee 7 9 5 4 1 
Infectious hepatitis ................... 55 36 59 284 244 
Leptospirosis .........0.... 0.00 e ee eee - 1 - 4 - 
Malaria:... ccc es eng e keene a sek et 1 1 2 1 1 
Salmonella infections ................. 33 27 53 21 49 
Serum hepatitis ...0...............0.. = 1 7 1 - 
Shigella infections.................... 21 14 2 1 1 
SYPHIS oc hccct a slo tcrmce ts aera 2 4 4 1 1 
Tetanus. (..6-.5 6 sce adiagg bea Peoda aoteds 1 - - 2 
Tuberculosis ..............2.-..0002 54 48 41 44 22 

yews 1 - 7 


Special conditions apply to venereal diseases. Persons suffering from them must not 
marry until cured, or engage in the manufacture or distribution of foodstuffs, and are liable to 
arrest and detention if they fail to continue treatment until cured. 


Quarantine provisions and tuberculosis are dealt with in later sections. 


Child Health Service 


In 1977, there were 102 Child Health Centres and 15 travelling units. Triple Certificated 
Child Health Sisters attached to these centres advise mothers on all aspects of caring for 
babies and young children. They advise mothers on infant feeding, child development and 
other health and social problems that occur in the family. The sisters visit new born babies at 
home and continue the supervision either at home, or, more commonly, in the Child Health 
Centre where individual records are maintained. Sisters also arrange for examinations to be 
carried out by family doctors under the Pre-School Medical Scheme. Departmental Medical 
Officers carry out the examinations in Child Health Centres. Voluntary Child Health 
Committees working for the centres raise money for furnishing and equipping new centres 
which are usually built by the Department. They also meet running costs such as heating, 
lighting, cleaning and telephones. 


The Mothercraft Home: This home, located in Hobart, provides training for qualified 
nursing sisters who want to gain child health nursing certificates and for women who want to 
become mothercraft nurses. It accommodates children under two years old who need care or 
who cannot. be looked after at home, and mothers learning to look after children or having 
feeding problems. When space is available, children under two years old can be boarded in 
the Home for short periods. 


School Health Service 


This is available free to children attending government and independent schools from 
kindergarten to matriculation level. Each school is visited annually by school medical officers 
who fully examine children at entry and in their eleventh and fifteenth years. In addition, 
children known to have defects are reviewed and special examinations are arranged for 
children whose physical health, behaviour or educational progress may be causing concern. 
Every year about 30 000 children are examined by school doctors. About 20 per cent are 
found to have some defect, and these are referred to family doctors, specialists and hospital 
clinics and other appropriate agencies for investigation. 
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School nursing sisters visit schools regularly to supervise the health and hygiene of pupils. 
They maintain medical records, perform cleanliness inspections, test sight and hearing, assist 
at medical examinations and follow-up cases in which defects are diagnosed. They contribute 
to health education and research projects and may organise immunisation sessions at their 
schools. 


Health Education 


The Health Education Council is composed of representatives of the Division of Public 
Health, the Education Department, the Mental Health Services Commission, the Adult 
Education Board and other interested persons. The Council’s aim is public education by 
distribution of information on health matters. 


Handicap Assessment Centres 


Assessment Centres have been established in Hobart, Launceston and Burnie. The staff 
comprises medical officers, nursing sisters, psychologists, occupational therapists and welfare 
officers. Children referred to these Centres because of a known handicap or only suspected of 
having a handicap are assessed using a team approach. Specialists in other areas, e.g. 
education, mental health and specialist clinics in hospitals are consulted and asked to 
contribute to case conferences. 


Mental Health Services Commission 


Introduction 

Significant advances have been made in the field of clinical psychiatry and in the 
treatment of mental illness during the past three decades. The development of psychotropic 
drugs, new therapeutic techniques and improved methods of clinical practice have 
revolutionised the mental hospital from an institution for the incarceration of lunatics to a 
modern hospital geared to the care and rehabilitation of the sufferers of psychiatric disorders. 


Administration 

The Mental Health Services Commission was established under the Mental Health 
Services Act 1967, following an interdepartmental investigation into psychiatric services in 
Tasmania. The Commission comprises three members: a Medical Commissioner, a Clinical 
Commissioner (being Professor of Psychiatry at the University of Tasmania) and an 
Administrative Commissioner. Since 1 July 1968, the Commission has operated as a statutory 
authority, completely separate from the Department of Health Services. 

Ultimately, the Mental Health Services Commission aims to provide integrated 
community services and to this end has established acute psychiatric units at Launceston, 
Wynyard and Latrobe. These regional units are closely linked to the public hospital 
complexes. 

In September 1972, the Commission formally took over the Tasmanian Chest Hospital at 
Creek Road, Hobart and re-named the institution the John Edis Hospital. The facilities at this 
hospital have enabled the services for alcoholism and psychiatric disorders, formerly carried 
out at Clare House, New Town, to be expanded. 

The principal institution under the control of the Commission is the Royal Derwent 
Hospital. 


Royal Derwent Hospital 


The following table shows the diagnosis of mental illness of patients in the Royal 
Derwent Hospital (incorporating Millbrook Rise): 
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Royal Derwent Hospital (a) 
Diagnosis of Mental Disorder of Patients, 1976-77 


Patients admitted (b) 1976-77 Patients at 30 June 1977 
Mental Disorder 
Males Females Total 
Senile and pre-senile dementia ...... 
Alcoholic psychosis.............4.. 
Psychosis with intracranial infection. . - 1 
Psychosis with other cerebral condi- 

HOME ek digs nie woreraaree wereld eas 7 13 6 14 20 
Psychosis with other physical condi- 

HON eicragu cee hid ccaeidoneue ss 3 4 - 3 3 
Schizophrenia .................... 48 89 115 73 188 
Affective psychoses ............... 24 55 7 25 32 
Paranoid states .:..............0.. 3 5 8 7 15 
Other psychoses ..............--.. 3 5 2 3 5 
NGULOSES® ion teccuis eulea pals baaciite es 13 26 6 10 16 
Personality disorders .............. 46 72 16 13 29 
Alcoholism. ........0......0.22000. 215 229 38 6 44 
Drug dependency ................. 5 11 - - = 
Transient situational disturbances .. . 8 12 7 = = 
Behaviour disorders of childhood... . - 1 = - = 
Mental disorders not specified as 

psychotic associated with physical 

conditions....................4. 10 16 7 4 11 
Mental retardation— 

Borderline ..................... 7 14 3 4 7 

Md se irise be i opencins ab beerereng tes ate 


(a) Includes Millbrook Rise Hospital. 
(b) Excludes those returned from leave. 


Royal Derwent Hospital (a), Patients at 30 June 1977 by Mental Disorder: Summary 


Mental disorder Number Per Number 
cent 


Mental disorder 


Senile and pre-senile Alcoholism.:........ ree 44 : 
dementia ............. : Mental retardation ...... 336 42-7 

Alcoholic psychosis....... 2  POther schiscskadss ese 100 12:7 

Schizophrenia ........... : 

Affective psychoses ...... T° Of Totahivics ashe ota! 787 100-0 


(a) Includes Millbrook Rise Hospital. 


The Royal Derwent Hospital (at New Norfolk) is the State’s principal centre for the 
treatment of psychiatric disorders and for caring for the mentally retarded. The hospital is 
divided into six sections and patients are allocated to the sections on the basis of their medical 
diagnosis. The basic division of patients is into those who are psychiatric patients and those 
who are suffering from mental sub-normality. 


The following table shows the numbers of patients admitted and discharged and deaths in 
the Royal Derwent Hospital (including Millbrook Rise): 
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Royal Derwent Hospital (a) 
Number of Patients Admitted and Discharged, and Deaths, 1976-77 


Particulars Males Females Total 


Patients at 30 June 1976 ........0..0.....0.000. 427 405 832 
Patients admitted— 
Birst umes ieee ca eed halos ooyeeveh eas 176 87 263 - 
Re-admitted (including statistical re-admis- 
SIONS) 22. 2a Shad eek Pane aise ew Rakes ods 312 161 473 
Total 2eresesecieg deus dos eva tied 488 248 736 
Patients discharged, etc.— 
Discharged from hospital.................. 264 146 410 
Statistical discharges............0.0.0.0.... 203 116 319 
Died. oy dae tak 2 vega ode aah tore obs 24 28 52 
Total. ccs k thay yoleeacctangaeewan 491 290 781 
Patients at 30 June 1977 ..... 2... 424 363 787 


(a) Includes Millbrook Rise Hospital. 


NOTE: Statistical discharges are those patients who have not been officially discharged, but have been. absent 
on leave from the hospital for more than 10 days. Should such persons require further hospitalisation, 
they are classified as ‘Statistical re-admissions’. 


Other Institutions 

Hobart: (i) The Combined Children’s Centre in Hobart provides treatment to 
psychiatrically disturbed children. New referrals to the Centre during 1976-77 totalled 471 and 
at 30 June 1977 there were 773 children under treatment. 


(ii) In 1975 a Youth Counselling Service was commenced. Its objects include the care 
and psychiatric management of the adolescent with emphasis on family involvement. 


Launceston: (i) The Lindsay Miller Clinic at the Launceston General Hospital reported 
the following attendance figures during 1976-77: out-patient visits, 4 366; day patient visits, 
4 228; in-patients, 646. Psychological consultations totalled 134 and social work 
consultations, 2 456. 


(ii) The Elonera Handicapped Children’s Centre opened in 1973 and provides a day 
facility to cater for the education and training needs of retarded children. Attendance figures 
for 1976-77 totalled 2 729. 


North-West: In-patient facilities are provided at the Mersey General Hospital and the 
Spencer Division of the North-Western: General Hospital. : 


Various centres provide facilities for out-patient treatment on the north-west coast. 
During 1976-77, the North Western General Hospital, Spencer Division, treated 1 088 out- 
patients; Burnie Division, 1 363; Smithton District Hospital, 244; Devonport and Ulverstone 
Clinics, 2 039. 


The Child and Adolescent Service was commenced in October 1975 with headquarters at 
Burnie. The aims of the service are similar in nature to the Youth Counselling Service in 
Hobart. 


State Controlled Hospitals 


General 

In Tasmania, medical establishments include hospitals, nursing homes, geriatric 
establishments, convalescent homes, orthopaedic units, etc. Some are privately administered 
while the State Government accepts the major financial responsibility for others; in the case 
of the latter group, control is either direct or exercised though hospital boards. 
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Institutions controlled by the State include four general hospitals, 15 district hospitals, 
ten hospital annexes and district nursing centres with bed accommodation and six without, 
one mental hospital, two maternity hospitals and three hospitals for the aged. (The 
Department of Health Services directly administers one hospital for the aged.) These 
institutions could all legitimately be described as ‘public’. However, in the tables in this 
section, the term ‘public’ is applied only to the general and district hospitals, the other types 
of institutions being specified separately. 


General Hospitals (Public) 


Hospitals providing all facilities and specialised treatment are the Royal Hobart, 
Launceston General, Mersey General (at Latrobe) and North-Western General (with 
divisions at Burnie and Wynyard). The Queen Alexandra (Hobart) and the Queen Victoria 
(Launceston) are maternity hospitals. 


Specialist treatment is available at general hospitals in obstetrics, gynaecology, 
orthopaedics, urogenital surgery, plastic and reconstructional surgery, neuro-surgery and 
neurology, radiology, pathology, radiotherapy, psychiatry and ophthalmology; skin diseases 
and venereal diseases are also treated and clinics operate in thoracic medicine and surgery. 
An emergency obstetric service, with specialists based in Hobart and Launceston, provides a 
free service to the smaller public hospitals, district nursing hospitals and district medical 
officers outside the two cities. 


The Lady Clark Hospital, an annexe of the Royal Hobart Hospital, is a rehabilitation and 
physiotherapy centre with both in-patient and out-patient facilities. 

The Peacock Convalescent Hospital in Hobart is run by a committee of management, 
most of its patients being referred from the Royal Hobart Hospital. 


Fees 

As from 1 October 1976, the Tasmanian Government entered into an agreement with the 
Federal Government for the equal sharing of costs, on an approved budget basis, of net 
operating costs for all recognised hospitals under the Commonwealth and State Hospital 
Services Agreement Act 1976. This agreement replaced previous arrangements entered into 
from 1 July 1975 but which were later found to be invalid. 

A public hospital patient is entitled to receive comprehensive care and treatment in 
hospital free of charge except in the following cases: 

(i) Hospitals may recover from the insurer, at specified rates, costs in respect of 
patients who may claim compensation or damages under workers 
compensation insurance or under the Motor Accidents (Compensation and 
Liabilities) Act 1973, or seamen covered by the Navigation Act 1912. 

(ii) An intermediate patient and a personal obstetric patient are permitted to have a 
choice of medical practitioner at the Royal Hobart Hospital; the patient pays 
the medical practitioner on a fee-for-service basis and an accommodation 
charge is payable to the hospital by the privately insured patient. A hospital 
service fee is levied by the hospital on the medical practitioner for the use of 
hospital resources in providing the fee-for-service. 

(iii) A patient of the Queen Alexandra Hospital (obstetrics) and Queen Victoria 
Hospital (obstetrics and gynaecology) may elect to be treated as a private 
patient and be treated by a medical practitioner of her choice on a fee-for- 
service basis and be charged by the hospital for accommodation in either a 
single room or other than a single room. 


(iv) As from 1 October 1976, privately insured patients treated by hospital staff have 
been charged an all-inclusive fee by the hospital for accommodation. Private 
patients are also charged a medical service fee in the four general hospitals. 


State Controlled Hospitals: Finances, Staff and Patients 


The following tables give summaries of the financial operations, staff and patient 
numbers of State controlled hospitals and hospitals for the aged: 
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State Controlled Hospitals and Hospitals for the Aged 
Receipts and Payments (a), 1976-77 
($7000) 


Hospitals (excluding mental) Hospitals 
Mental for the 


Public (b). |Maternity (c) hospitals aged 


Particulars 


Receipts— 
Government aid— 
Slate do iiicainwsa states aes 3 908 
Federal ................. 2713 
In-patient fees ............. 1152 
Out-patient fees ............ - 120 
0.14 1 Cone ae ree 73 737 
Cia irae fe = 
Payments— 
Salaries and wages .......... 6 139 
Provisions ................. 527 
Domestic supplies .......... 106 


Dispensary, etc............. 
Others ei acs Late ieee 


(a) Excludes expenditure from State Loan Fund. ; 
(b) Includes general and district hospitals; includes maternity wards in public hospitals. 
(c) Excludes maternity wards in public hospitals. 

(a) Not available on a comparable basis; included in ‘Total’. 


State Controlled Hospitals and Hospitals for the Aged 
Staff, Accommodation and In-Patients 


Hospitals Mental hospitals Hospitals for 


(excluding mental) the aged 
Particulars 
Hospitals and homes.......... _ no. 22 1 3 
Nursing staff .....0.....0...., no. 311 
Beds available ................ no. 724 
In-patients— 
Total number treated ............ 1 037 
Daily average number of 
patients during year ........... 698 


In-patient costs— 
WOtal es cece wares wok 


(a) Excludes nursing aids. 


Hospitals for the Aged and Invalid 


The State Government administers three hospitals caring for the aged and for invalids. In 
the table that follows, the distinction is made between ‘general’ and ‘hospital’ beds; ‘general’ 
refers to beds available for inmates not receiving treatment in the hospital sections of the 
institutions. 
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Government Hospitals for the Aged, 1976-77 


Total 
Average daily number Beds available persons 
of inmates accom- | Total 
Hospital modated| bed-days 
during 


year 


Cosgrove Park (a)........ 110 131 241 136 149 285 
St John’s Park ........ Pe 175 259 434 279 296 
Spencer Home for the 
(DBS eee 6 25 31 6 25 40 
ome En: 


(a) Cosgrove Park is administered as part of the Launceston General Hospital. 


(b) This is a geriatric wing of the Wynyard Division of the North-Western General Hospital (previously the 
Spencer Hospital). 


158 548 


57 736 


A new rehabilitation centre is presently under construction at New Town. This centre 
will cater for a wide range of services, including in-patient services for children and adults 
requiring hospitalisation because of all forms of disablement e.g. spastic diseases, mental 
retardation, crippled children and other handicapped persons and disabled persons generally. 
aan! and day hospital therapeutic and home help facilities will still be based at St 
John’s Park. 


District Hospitals (Public) 

These do not provide the diverse range of services available in the general hospitals, and 
do not have resident medical officers. They are located at Beaconsfield, Campbell Town, 
Currie, Franklin, Longford, New Norfolk, Ouse, Queenstown, Rosebery, St Helens, St 
Marys, Scottsdale, Smithton, Ulverstone and Whitemark. 


Private Medical Establishments 


There are 72 private medical establishments in Tasmania operated by charitable and 
church organisations and by private individuals or organisations. Most are concerned with 
care of the aged but five are hospitals with a more general purpose and one is a psychiatric 
hospital. All 72 are registered under Part III of the State Hospitals Act but six are also 
registered under the Federal National Health Act and Health Insurance Act as hospitals. 
These are Calvary, St Johns, St Helen’s and Hobart Clinic in Hobart, and St Lukes and St 
Vincent’s in Launceston; all provide medical and surgical services except Hobart Clinic. 
Forty-one of the remaining 66 establishments are licensed to provide nursing home care and 
40 to provide accommodation for ambulant patients only. 


The largest units in the non-hospital group are: Hobart Area, A.A. Lord Homes (111 
beds), St Ann’s Rest Home (113), Freemasons Home (126), Lillian Martin Home (508. 
Mary’s Grange (90), Strathaven Lodge (97), Queen Victoria Home for the Aged (80); 
Launceston area, Nazareth House (99), Ainslie House (58); North-Western area, Meercroft 
Home for the Aged (96), Eliza Purton Home for the Aged (78). 


State Health Laboratory 


The State Health Laboratory is under the control of the Government Pathologist. Apart 
from providing certain pathological services to the Royal Hobart Hospital, other hospitals 
and to doctors, the laboratory provides special bacteriological and cytological services. 


The Laboratory is located at the Royal Hobart Hospital; prior to 1965 special tests had to 
be done in Melbourne, but equipment installed in that year now enables all work to be done 
in Tasmania. Specimens from suspected T.B. sufferers, discovered in the compulsory chest X- 
ray program (which ended on 31 December 1976) used to be examined at the Laboratory; 
uterine and other cancers can be discovered by the Papanicolaou smear test. Tasmania was 
the first Australian State to introduce this test on a large scale; early diagnosis by this simple 
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and effective method, particularly in women who show no symptoms, usually makes possible 
the cure of this type of cancer. 

Mass screening of new-born babies is done to correct errors of inborn metabolism, 
especially phenylketonuria, at the laboratory. Other work includes analysis of food, water 
and milk samples. 


Government Analyst and Chemist Laboratory 


This laboratory analyses a wide variety of foods, drugs and other substances and 
undertakes work for Government departments and the public. Its work includes food and 
agricultural chemistry, forensic chemistry and toxicology, analysis for industrial hygiene 
purposes, water and corrosion problems, and other matters such as blood alcohol 
examinations for Road Safety (Alcohol and Drugs) Act purposes. 


Other Health Matters 


Child Health Institutions 


These are medical institutions run by the State or subsidised by public funds. They 
provide treatment and supervision along with general education. The Sight Saving School, 
School for the Blind and Deaf, Talire (for retarded children) and Wingfield (for orthopaedic 
patients) are government institutions for children with particular defects. 


Ambulance Services 


The Ambulance Commission of Tasmania co-ordinates services throughout the State and 
is responsible to the Minister for their effective operation. Ambulance Boards, centred on 
Hobart, Launceston, Devonport and Burnie, control services in the adjacent local 
government areas. A few municipalities, however, operate services outside the Ambulance 
Act. The total Government grant to ambulance services, both under Board and independent 
control, was $1 552 303 in 1977-78. 


Ambulance services under control of the four Boards provide free transport for 
ratepayers, occupiers and pensioners. In addition to receiving Government subsidies, their 
income is derived from fees (payable by visitors) and municipal grants. 

The Ambulance Commission has adopted the training standards of the Victorian 
Ambulance Officer’s Training School. 


Royal Flying Doctor Service 

This was established in Tasmania in 1960 and has as its purpose the provision of medical 
and dental services to persons in isolated areas. If the illness or injury is serious, a doctor flies 
to the patient and if necessary brings him back to hospital. The ambulance services receive the 
calls, make arrangements to charter aircraft and supply medical equipment. The Federal and 
State Governments make an annual grant towards operational expenses. 


Blood Transfusion Service 


Prior to 1954, the Australian Red Cross Society, which operates the service, was assisted 
only by the State Government; now a grant equal to 35 per cent of operating expenses is made 
by the Federal Government and a grant equal to 60 per cent of operating expenses by the 
State. The combined grant in 1977-78 was $305 738. 


Municipal Health Functions 


Municipal councils and city corporations possess wide powers and responsibilities in 
public health. They organise triple antigen immunisation campaigns against diptheria, 
whooping cough and tetanus, and vaccinations against poliomyelitis and smallpox. (These are 
available without charge to children under 17 years.) They control the condemnation of sub- 
standard dwellings, the disposal of sewage, the provision of garbage and night soil services 
and the reticulation of water. A medical officer of health, often appointed by two councils, is 
responsible, among other things, for: inquiring into the causes, origins and distribution of 
diseases; investigating influences affecting the public health of the district; directing and 
supervising the municipal health inspectors in the execution of the Public Health Act; 
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inspection of local certificates of notification of infectious disease and direction of control of 
such disease; reporting the existence of any nuisance; inspection of any animal carcass for sale 
for human consumption; and inspecting any premises where milk or milk products are 
produced or stored and for reporting on health of inmates or animals on the premises. 


Federal Department of Health 


General 


The Department is concerned in Tasmania with the administration of the Quarantine 
Act, the National Health Act, the Health Insurance Act and the Nursing Homes Assistance 
Act; the control and maintenance of Pathology and National Acoustic Laboratories at Hobart 
and Launceston; and co-operating with the State Department of Health Services in the 
Community Health Program and related activities. 


Quarantine 


Quarantine guards against the importation from overseas of human, animal and plant 
infection. By arrangement, plant and animal quarantine is operated by the State Department 
of Agriculture. In general, interstate movements of animals and plants is left to the states, 
unless Federal action is necessary for the protection of a state. 


Health Program Grants 


These grants, under the Health Insurance Act, are generally paid to organisations 
providing services through medical and para-medical personnel remunerated on a salaried or 
sessional basis. An approved organisation is entitled to be paid an amount equal to the cost 
incurred by the organisation in providing the approved health service, including such part of 
the management expenses of the organisation as the Minister considers attributable to the 
provision of the health service 


Domiciliary Nursing Care Benefit 


This benefit of $2 per day ($14 per week) is designed to help meet the cost of home 
nursing and other professional care for aged people who are chronically ill but being cared for 
in their own homes. It is payable to any person who provides continuous care for a patient in a 
private home provided the home is the usual residence of both the person and the patient and 
provided the patient meets certain medical criteria. The main eligibility rules are: (i) patients 
must be 65 years of age or more; (ii) patients must have an official certificate from their doctor 
stating that because of infirmity or illness, disease, incapacity or disability they have a 
continuing need for nursing care by a registered nurse; and (iii) patients must be receiving 
care by a registered nurse on an approved basis. 


Nursing Home Benefits 


The Nursing Homes Assistance Act 1974 came into effect from 1 January 1975. Under 
this Act, religious and charitable nursing homes can elect to come under the provisions of that 
legislation which relates to ‘deficit financing’ of such nursing homes. These nursing homes 
subinit a budget showing estimated operating receipts and payments and the estimated end of 
year deficit. The Federal Government provides monthly advances against the anticipated 
deficit and a final settlement based on the actual deficit revealed in the audited end of year 
accounts. The Act prescribes a fee to be charged to patients ($49-25 per week with effect from 
11 May 1978.) and this may be varied by legislation. Arrangements exist for waiver or part- 
waiver of the prescribed fee in certain circumstances. 

Those religious and charitable nursing homes which have not elected to come under 
provisions of the Nursing Homes Assistance Act, together with private gain nursing homes 
and government nursing homes, continue under the provisions of the National Health Act. 


The benefits and patient contribution to fees in these nursing homes are given in the 
following table: 
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Nursing Home Benefit Rates (National Health Act) 
($ Per Week) 


Particulars Ordinary care patients | Intensive care patients 


103-95 
49-00 


145-95 
49-00 


Basic benefit from 1 October 1977 (a) ............... 
Patient’s share of fees from 11 May 1978............. 


Total f66:(b) 00s e tba chan Noy Sak 


152-95 194-95 


(a) Payable by the Federal Government for persons who have not taken out both medical and hospital private 
insurance, and by approved hospital benefits organisations for persons who have taken out private 
hospital insurance. 


(b) ‘Total fees’ are the standard fees as determined by the Government at 11 May 1978. If fees actually charged 
are: (i) less than the standard fee, the basic benefit, shown above, is reduced by the difference; or (ii) 
greater than the standard fee, the patient’s share, shown above, is increased by the difference. 


Private gain nursing homes and those religious and charitable nursing homes, which have 
not elected to come under the provisions of the Nursing Homes Assistance Act, accept a fee 
control system and require departmental approval to vary their prescribed fees. The 
prescribed fees may differ between nursing homes because of the ‘base’ figure accepted for 
each nursing home when fees control was introduced on 1 January 1973 and because of 
continuing different costs as between such homes. An independent fees review committee 
exists in each state to determine any appeals made by nursing homes against departmental 
decisions on fees. 


Pharmaceutical Benefits 


The Pharmaceutical Benefits Scheme, under the provisions of the National Health Act, 
provides a comprehensive range of drugs and medicinal preparations which may be prescribed 
by registered medical practitioners for persons receiving medical treatment in Australia. 
Under this scheme, basic rate pensioners receive their pharmaceutical requirements free of 
charge; non-pensioner patients are required to pay a patient contribution fee of $2-50 
(reviewable) for each benefit item received. National Health prescriptions are valid for six 
months from the date they are written. 


Pathology Laboratories 


These laboratories, situated in Hobart and Launceston, provide diagnostic services for 
medical practitioners and hospitals. A general clinical pathology service is offered, and the 
laboratories also perform serological services for the Red Cross Blood Transfusion Centre. 


National Acoustic Laboratory 


National Acoustic Laboratory services, including the supply and maintenance of hearing 
aids and provision of batteries, are free to eligible persons. Those eligible for full services 
include persons under 21 years old, aged and invalid pensioners and their dependents, 
Repatriation and Service pensioners and War Widows, Social Security rehabilitees and 
Armed Services personnel. Referral, except in the case of children, must be by an appropriate 
medical practitioner. 


Three main types of ‘Calaid’ hearing aids are provided by the Laboratory: in-the-ear, 
behind-the-ear and body aids. Each type is made in a number of ranges of power to suit 
differing degrees of deafness, and each has been designed to allow ready acoustic and 
electronic modification of performance characteristics. This enables selective fitting for 
virtually every type of hearing loss, using a selection procedure developed by the Laboratory. 
In addition to Calaids a limited number of imported spectacle aids are utilised in those few 
cases where the particular acoustic qualities of these aids is required. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Up until 30 June 1975, health insurance in Australia was available only through 
registered private health insurance funds which provided various medical and hospital 
benefits schemes. Benefits paid to insured members of funds comprised a fund benefit, 
together with a Federal Government benefit. The Federal Government also provided benefits 
to pensioners and certain persons in needy circumstances (e.g. unemployed persons). 
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Introduction of Medibank 


On 1 July 1975, ‘Medibank’, a new medical and hospital health insurance program for all 
Australians, came into operation. 


The original Medibank scheme operated for 15 months. It provided automatic cover for 
everybody in Australia without the necessity to continue paying contributions to private 
medical and hospital insurance funds in order to qualify for the Medibank benefits. It 
provided benefits equal to at least 85 per cent of ‘scheduled’ medical fees, free 
accommodation and treatment in standard wards of recognised (i.e. public) hospitals, and a 
subsidy of $16 per day to approved private hospitals in respect of each occupied bed. With the 
introduction of Medibank, private health insurance funds were permitted to continue to 
operate subject to approval under provisions of the National Health Act. Benefits offered 
were ‘gap’ insurance (the difference between the 85 per cent of Schedule fees paid by 
Medibank and 100 per cent of the Schedule fees) for medical, optometrical and hospital fees; 
a varied range of ancillary benefits not provided by Medibank; and supplementary hospital 
benefits to provide additional cover in respect of intermediate and private ward patients in 
recognised hospitals, and patients in private hospitals. 


Changes to the Medibank Scheme 


On 1 October 1976, new health insurance arrangements came into operation when the 
previous Medibank scheme was revised as a result of the recommendations of the Medibank 
Review Committee. Under the new arrangements all persons were required to make direct 
contributions for their health insurance cover, with special arrangements to exempt most 
pensioners and low income earners from payment. 


Method of Payment 


Under the new scheme, every person had the choice of paying either: (i) a levy of 2-5 per 
cent on taxable income, known as the health insurance levy (imposed from 1 October 1976), 
up to a ceiling amount set at $300 per annum for families or $150 per annum for single people, 
which provided ‘Medibank Standard’ cover; (ii) contributions to ‘Medibank Private’; or (iii) 
contributions to a registered private health insurance organisation which provided benefits 
that were at least equivalent to those of Medibank Standard, in relation to medical benefits 
and benefits equal to the fees charged for the provision of hospital treatment in a recognised 
(i.e. public) hospital in respect of a private patient in other than a single room (i.e. $40 per day 
as at July 1978). Thus, the principle of universal health insurance coverage was retained. 


Certain Defence Force personnel and Repatriation. beneficiaries and persons with a 
limited income were covered by Medibank Standard but were exempted from paying the levy. 


Health Insurance Commission 


Medibank is controlled by the Health Insurance Commission under the Health Insurance 
Act 1973. From 1 October 1976 the Commission operated two funds—Medibank Standard 
and Medibank Private. 


Medical Benefits 


Up to 30 June 1978, the basic medical benefit provided by Medibank and all registered 
medical benefits organisations was required to be 85 per cent of the approved Schedule fee for 
each service listed in the Medical Benefits Schedule, with a proviso that the maximum 
payment by the patient (where the Schedule fee was charged) be limited to $5. As from 1 July 
1978 the basic medical benefit was reduced to 75 per cent of the approved Schedule fee with 
the proviso that the maximum payment by the patient (where the Schedule fee was charged) 
be limited to $10. The Schedule fee is the fee agreed on in negotiations between the Federal 
Government and the Australian Medical Association, or determined by an independent 
inquiry, as being the fair and reasonable fee for any particular service for medical benefits 
purposes, or determined by the Medical Benefits Advisory Committee. 


Optometrical Benefits 


As from 1 July 1978 the basic optometrical benefit was also reduced from 85 per cent to 
75 per cent of the Schedule fee. The Schedule consisted of four items all of which were related 
to consultations given by optometrists. All participating optometrists gave an undertaking 
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that the fee charged for the specified consultations would not exceed the Schedule fee for that 
specified service. 


Hospital Benefits 

By arrangement between the Federal and Tasmanian Governments, all persons paying 
the health insurance levy (and their dependants) were entitled to accommodation and 
treatment in recognised (i.e. public) hospitals free of charge. Persons entering recognised 
hospitals as intermediate or private patients were charged, and the charges were recoverable 
from private health insurance organisations to the extent that adequate hospital insurance 
cover had been taken out. 

__ Those persons who remained with Medibank Standard and paid the levy (or who by 
virtue of their income, were deemed to be levy payers without need to make actual 
contributions) could take out additional hospital insurance if they wished. 

All persons entering private hospitals received a subsidy from Medibank of $16 per day 
(payable direct to the hospital only) and could insure themselves for additional costs. 


Benefits Additional to Basic Medibank 

Additional health insurance was optional and could be obtained from any registered 
Bnd) health insurance organisation (‘Medibank Private’ was a registered ‘private’ health 
fund). 

It was a condition of registration for private health funds that they offer basic private 
health insurance, providing the same medical benefits as Medibank Standard, and hospital 
benefits to. cover the cost of shared room accommodation in a recognised (i.e. public) hospital 
ey intermediate ward). These were required to be offered as a separate identifiable 
package. 


Changes to Health Insurance Effective from 1 November 1978 


Further changes to Australia’s health insurance system were included in the 1978-79 
Federal Budget introduced on 15 August 1978. These changes became effective from 1 
November 1978. The main changes were: 

(i) The abolition of the health insurance levy and of the associated requirement for 
non-levy payers to take out private health insurance. 

(ii) The entitlement of all eligible residents to a basic medical benefit totally funded 
by the Commonwealth from general revenue. This benefit is the greater of: 
(a) 40 per cent of the Schedule medical fee; and (b) the amount of the 
Schedule medical fee less $20; per professional service. 

(iii) The Medibank Standard functions of the Health Insurance Commission were 
terminated. 

These changes did not disturb previously existing arrangements whereby all eligible 
residents without hospital insurance cover are entitled to standard ward accommodation and 
treatment in public hositals at no direct cost to themselves. 

The following sections summarise provisions relating to medical benefits and to private 
health insurance funds. 


Commonwealth Medical Benefit 

The Federal Government undertook to pay a new universal Commonwealth medical 
benefit from Consolidated Revenue in respect of medical services rendered on or after 1 
November 1978. This Commonwealth benefit covers 40 per cent of the Schedule fee for each 
medical service with a maximum patient payment of $20 for any one service where the 
Schedule fee is charged. The Commonwealth benefit is payable to all Australian residents, 
whether privately insured or uninsured, with the exception of persons covered by Pensioner 
Bion Benefits cards and persons identified as disadvantaged by medical practitioners (see 
below). 


Pensioner Health Benefit Card Holders 


Pensioners with Pensioner Health Benefit entitlements and the dependants of such 
pensioners continue to be eligible to receive medical benefits from the Government at 85 per 
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cent of the Schedule fee for each medical service. The maximum patient payment is $5 for any 
one service where the Schedule fee is charged. The benefit is paid as a Commonwealth 
benefit. 


The previously existing bulk-billing facility for these persons continues to be available. 
Claims for services after 1 November 1978 are to be processed by the Department of Health. 


Bulk Billing for Disadvantaged Persons 


Bulk billing arrangements are available in respect of persons identified by medical 
practitioners as disadvantaged. Medical practitioners may bulk-bill the Commonwealth for all 
services rendered to such persons (provided the patient is not privately insured) and receive 
75 per cent of the Schedule fee for each service rendered. However, medical practitioners 
must accept the 75 per cent benefit as full payment for the service and will not be permitted to 
recover any further amount from such patients. 


Private Health Insurance Funds 


As a condition of registration, all private funds are now required to pay Commonwealth 
medical benefits on behalf of the Government. These benefits are: 


(i) the universal Commonwealth medical benefit (40%/$20 maximum gap) payable 
to both uninsured and privately insured persons; and 

(ii) the Commonwealth benefit (85%/$5 maximum gap) payable to persons covered 
by Pensioner Health Benefits entitlements where the doctor does not bulk- 
bill the Department of Health. 

As a further condition of registration, each private fund is required to offer a basic 
medical benefits table which, together with the Commonwealth benefit, will cover 75 per cent 
of the Schedule fee for each medical service, with a maximum patient payment of $10 for any 
one service where the Schedule fee is charged. This meant that any person who was privately 
insured for basic benefits up to 30 October 1978 and any levy payer who elected to take out 
private insurance from 1 November 1978 was able to retain his or her medical benefits cover at 
the same level as before. 


As previously, private funds (including Medibank) may offer optional additional health 
insurance to take total cover up to a maxium benefit of 100 per cent of Schedule medical fees 
and the full cost of single room accommodation in a private hospital. Private health funds are 
also now permitted to offer optional ‘deductibles’ within their standard medical and hospital 
tables. (As an example, ‘deductibles’ could take the form of contributors paying the first $100 
of medical bills during a financial year themselves in return for lower contribution rates.) No 
funds operating within Tasmania were offering deductibles in December 1978. 


HOSPITAL MORBIDITY 


In the following tables particulars are given of all in-patients treated in Tasmanian public 
hospitals who left hospital during 1977. Patients still in hospital at the end of 1977 will be 
included in figures for the year in which they leave hospital. Normal maternity patients are 
included, but babies born in hospital are included only if they receive treatment in excess of 
that routinely provided for the new-born. 


Treatment Statistics 
The following table analyses patients by age group and length of stay in hospital: 


Patients Treated in Public Hospitals: By Age Group and Average Length of Stay, 1977 


Females 


Age group Average Per cent Average 
length of length 
of stay total of stay 


(days) (days) 
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Patients Treated in Public Hospitals: By Age Group and Average Length of Stay, 1977—continued 


Females 


Age group Per cent Average Per cent Average 
length length 
of stay of ee 
(days) (days 


6:77 4 4 
5-65 5 4 
4-30 5 5 
6-44 7 6 
5-89 7 6 
5-06 y 7 
4-49 8 7 
4-10 8 7 
4-03 8 8 
4-63 9 9 
6-56 10 
6-74 10 
7-61 13 
7:37 14 
6-34 17 
8-62 22 


Accidents were the main cause of hospitalisation of males in the 15-34 years age group. 
Injuries caused by accidents, poisoning and violence accounted for 2 094 male patients in the 
age group 15-34 years (42 per cent) but for only 686 female patients in this age group. 

The next table analyses the patients shown in the previous table by condition treated and 
by length of stay: 


Patients Treated in Public Hospitals: By Condition Treated and Average Length of Stay, 1977 


Females 


Principal condition treated Number Total Average Total Average 
of days in stay days in stay 
patients hospital (days) hospital (days) 


Infective and parasitic diseases ........ 
Neoplasms .................---2000 
Endocrine, nutritional and metabolic 


CISCASES a en.2 2 eit Garces ioe 14 
Mental disorders ...........-.....0.. 17 
Diseases of the— 

Blood and blood forming organs .... 8 

Nervous system and sense organs... . 11 

Circulatory system .............:.. 15 

Respiratory system................ 6 

Digestive system .................. 9 

Genito-urinary system ............. 5 

Skin and subcutaneous tissue ....... 8 

Musculoskeletal system and connec 

tive tissue... eee 13 

Congenital anomalies.............. 10 

Childbirth, complications of pregnanc 

and the puerperium (a).......... 7 
Certain causes (b) of perinatal morbidit 

and mortality................... 13 
Symptoms and ill-defined conditions . . . 9 
Accidents, poisoning and violence ..... 11 


Other special admissions or consulta 
HONS ss oe cage e ead ee ere ddan 4 


(a) Includes supervision of normal pregnancy. 
(b) Includes toxaemia of pregnancy, conditions of placenta, birth injury, etc. 
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Comparable treatment statistics (in total only) for 1976 were: (i) number of in-patients 
treated in public hospitalk—males, 23 348 and females, 29 787; (ii) average stay in 
hospital—males, 11 days and females, 11 days; and (iii) total days in hospital—males, 250 813 
and females, 322 162. 

Examination of the above table reveals that the seeming imbalance betweeen total male 
and total female patients is largely accounted for by one classification: ‘Childbirth, 
complications of pregnancy and the puerperium’. When data under this classification is 
eliminated, total figures are as follows: 


Patients Treated in Public Hospitals (a), 1977 


Particulars Females 


21 718 
211 367 


Number of patients ........00..00.0.00. 00. c eee ee 22 784 
Total days in hospital .............0..0..0.....000. 227 615 


(a) Excluding the category ‘Childbirth, complications of pregnancy and the peurperium’. 


The most significant classification affecting males is ‘Accidents, poisoning and violence’, 
where males outnumber females nearly two to one. One factor is the greater exposure of 
males to industrial and road traffic accidents. For females, the most significant classification 
(not including ‘Childbirth, complications of pregnancy and the puerperium’) is ‘Diseases of 
the genito-urinary system’ where females outnumber males by more than five to two. 


Further References 
ABS Publications 


Hospital Morbidity, Tasmania (4301.6) (annual, 1976 issue released 1-5-78, 77pp) 
Mental Health Statistics, Tasmania (4302.6) (annual, 1975-76 released 24-10-78, 9pp) 
Year Book Australia (1301.0) (annual, 1977-78 released in October 1978, 783pp) 
Other Publications 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH (Federal). Annual Report of the Director-General of Health. (Australian Government 
Publishing Service, Canberra.) 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH SERVICES. Report for the Year. (Government Printer, Hobart.) 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY. Annual Report. (AGPS, Canberra.) 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE. Report for the Year. (Government Printer, Hobart.) 


Chapter 16 
LAW, ORDER AND PUBLIC SAFETY 


LAW IN TASMANIA 


Following British colonisation of Van Diemen’s Land from 1803, a system of law and 
courts based on the Imperial system was established in the Colony. A description of the origin 
and evolution of Tasmanian law is included in the 1976 and earlier editions of the Year Book. 
This section describes the present system of law operating in the State. 


The Criminal Law of Tasmania 


In 1924 the Criminal Code Act, which codified and brought together the criminal law of 
Tasmania, was passed. This Act embodied the State’s criminal law in the form of a code which 
was made a schedule to the 1924 legislation. ; 


As a result of a review of the State’s criminal law the Criminal Code Act 1973 was passed 
by Parliament. This statute embodied many important amendments to the Criminal Code, 
most of the changes stemmed from recommendations made by the Law Reform Committee of 
Tasmania. Among the more important changes were: 

(i) Repeal of the distinction between burglary and housebreaking. Prior to the 1973 
Act the Criminal Code had perpetuated an archaic distinction between 
burglary which was committed at night and housebreaking which was 
committed by day. 

(ii) The more serious offence of aggravated burglary (i.e. where a person uses or 
carries a firearm or offensive weapon or uses force in the commission of a 
burglary) was incorporated in the code. 

(iii) A new offence of kidnapping was included. 
(iv) A section covering bomb threats was written into the legislation. 

(v) The infanticide provisions were extended to cover mothers of children up to 12 
months of age. 

Since passage of the Criminal Code Act 1973 further amendments have been made. The 
more important are as follows: 

(i) The provisions of the code relating to nuisance were revised and expanded to 
complement the Environment Protection Act 1973. 

(ii) The power of a judge to order whipping as a punishment for violent crimes was 
abolished. 

(iii) Section 124 was amended to make it a crime to have unlawful carnal knowledge 
of a girl under 17 years of age, i.e. the ‘age of consent’ was lowered from 18 
years to 17 years. Consequently, amendments were also made to a number 
of other sections of the Code. 


Juries 


Tasmanian legislation regulating juries seems to have been first passed in 1830 although, 
for many years before that date, the introduction of the British system of trial by jury in civil 
and criminal cases had been persistently urged in the Colony. The Hobart Town Gazette 
shows that juries had been employed in the Colony for the trial of criminal cases from the 
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establishment of the Supreme Court in 1824. Juries remain as the tribunal for trying indictable 
criminal cases and there is limited right to a jury in civil actions, although in 1935 they were 
abolished for the purpose of trying motor accident cases. 


Although the Tasmanian jury system was based on the English system it has, since 1934, 
embodied the principle of allowing majority decisions in certain circumstances instead of 
requiring the unanimous decisions once characteristic of jury usage in England and most other 
countries. 


_Civil cases have a seven-member jury and, if after three hours deliberation a seven-nil 
decision cannot be reached, a five-two decision is accepted. If the minimum five-two decision 
cannot be reached after four hours, the jury may be discharged. 


In criminal cases, similar principles apply except that a 10-2 decision is accepted in lieu of 
12-nil after stipulated periods of deliberation. In the case of murder, 12-nil is necessary to 
convict, but 10-2 can bring in a verdict of not guilty, or not guilty of murder but guilty of a 
lesser crime. 


The Present Law Court System 
Courts of Petty Sessions 


For particular municipalities in the State, there is a Court of Petty Sessions. The Court is 
constituted by a magistrate (who must have been a legal practitioner or barrister for not less 
than five years) or by two or more lay justices. In major centres of population, a Court sits 
regularly and, in smaller centres, a Court sits less frequently or is convened as occasion 
requires. 


A Court of Petty Sessions has jurisdiction over all summary offences and also over 
certain indictable offences at the option of the defendant. Under the Justices Act 1959, a 
defendant may choose summary trial in the Court of Petty Sessions when charged with the 
following crimes: (i) Escape or rescue; facilitating escape of a prisoner or harbouring an 
offender; assisting escape of a criminal lunatic; rescuing goods legally seized; making a false 
declaration (or statement). (ii) Stealing; killing an animal with intent to steal; unlawfully 
branding an animal; obtaining goods by false pretence; cheating; fraud in respect of payment 
for work; receiving stolen property. (In all these cases the value of the property concerned 
must exceed $100 but not $1 000. If the value does not exceed $100 the defendant will be tried 
summarily. If it exceeds $1 000 he will be committed for trial in the Supreme Court.) (iii) 
‘Breaking a building other than a dwelling-house. (It is necessary for the defendant to be 
committed to the Supreme Court for trial where it is alleged that in the commission of the 
offence: property to the value of more than $1 000 has been stolen; violence has been used or 
offered to any person in or about the building; the person had in his possession a gun, pistol, 
dagger, cosh, or other offensive weapon; explosives were used; or the defendant intended to 
commit a crime other than stealing.) (iv) Forgery; uttering. (The complaint must be for an 
offence in respect of a cheque for not more than $1 000.) 


The following tables show the number of cases tried in the lower courts. (Minor traffic 
offences settled without court appearance are excluded.) 


Cases Tried in Lower Courts 


Offence 


Offence against— 


The person... 0.0... 0c cece cece eee eee 
Females 53 37 
Property “sere ave pttee Laas anata kt Males 4274 4 489 
Females 449 565 
Thecutreneys 6 Ace tuihes ance widened der Males 232 153 
Females 129 101 
Good order. 0.02.0... Males 2 839 2 329 
Females 185 92 
Traffic regulations .........0.............. Males 28 711 26 922 
Females 3 127 
All other offences (a) ......00..00..0..0000., Males 5 854 
Females 762 
Total offences ...............0..00.. : 40 451 
4 684 


(a) Includes offences mainly related to liquor, education, neglected children, revenue, gambling suppression laws, desertion of wives and 
children, perjury and subornation, and conspiracy. 
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Lower Courts, 1977 


Results of trials 
Offence 


Remanded 


Offences against— 


The person.................000. 
Property ........ 00.00 ese e eee eee 44 
The currency ................... 39 3 14 15 
Good order .............-..004. 8 156 150 20 
Traffic regulations............... 

All other offences (b) .............. 


Offences against— 


The person. .............0.2005. 1 
Property ...................006. 1 
The currency ................0.. 47 - 2 - 
Good order .................... 1 2 4 ~ 
Traffic regulations............... 1 245 


All other offences (b).............. 


(a) ‘Dismissed’ is equivalent to ‘not guilty’ in higher courts. 3 
(b) Includes offences mainly related to liquor, education, neglected children, revenue, gambling, desertion of 
wives and children, perjury and subornation, and conspiracy. 


Courts of Request 

These are constituted as courts with civil jurisdiction for particular municipalities in 
accordance with the authority given by the Local Courts Act 1896. Courts are held before a 
commissioner who is usually a magistrate. The Attorney-General fixes the dates on which 
these courts sit. Every Court has jurisdiction throughout the State but a plaintiff may lose 
costs if he brings his action in a Court other than the Court nearest to which the cause of 
action arose. 


The jurisdiction of a Court of Requests, which is a court of record, covers all personal 
actions where the debt or damage claimed does not exceed the maximum amount fixed under 
the Act. Since 1 November 1966, the sum of $1500 has been fixed as the maximum 
eeaicnen for a Court of Requests in respect of a debt or liquidated sum, and $1 000 in any 
other case. 


The Commissioner alone determines all questions of fact as well as of law and his decision 
is the judgment of the Court, unless a jury is required. In any action either party may require 
a jury as of right and there is power for the Commissioner to order that an action be tried by a 
jury, even though neither party has required it. Law and equity are administered concurrently 
in the Court and the general principles or practice in the Supreme Court are adopted and 
applied in cases not expressly provided for in the Act or Rules. 


Courts of General Sessions 
Courts of General Sessions with civil jurisdiction are constituted under the Local Courts 
Act 1896 for particular municipalities of the State. In Hobart and Launceston, civil actions are 
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dealt with by Courts of Requests. A Court of General Sessions is constituted by a chairman 
(elected by the justices for the municipality) and at least one other justice. All questions are 
decided by a majority of the justices present and, if they are equally divided in opinion, the 
chairman has both a deliberative and a casting vote. If there is business requiring its attention, 
the Court sits at times fixed by the Attorney-General. 


A Court of General Sessions has jurisdiction to deal with civil proceedings of a minor 
nature and the limit of the Court’s jurisdiction has been fixed at the sum of $100. 


The Supreme Court of Tasmania 


The Supreme Court of Tasmania is constituted by the Chief Justice and five Puisne 
Judges. Regular sittings of the Court are held at Hobart, Launceston and Burnie, although 
the Court is empowered to sit and act at any time and at any place for the exercise of any part 
of the jurisdiction and business of the Court. 


The Court has jurisdiction over all causes, both civil and criminal, except those reserved 
for the High Court of Australia under the Australian Constitution. It also exercises federal 
jurisdiction in matters such as bankruptcy, etc. Its civil jurisdiction extends to all causes of 
action, whatever the amount involved may be, and its criminal jurisdiction includes the trial of 
all indictable offences. In civil cases, the Court has power to call in the aid of one or more 
assessors specially qualified to assist in the trial of the actions, but it is not bound by the 
opinion or advice of any such assessor. 


The following table shows the number of convictions, by offence, in the Supreme Court 
of Tasmania during 1975 and 1976. The 286 convictions during 1976 were the lowest number 
since 1968 when 243 convictions were recorded in the Supreme Court: 


Supreme Court Convictions 


Offences 
Females 


Offences against the person— 
Murdet iio: hoses e dais t pels hat cease Meena es 
Attempted murder ............ 0.00... eee eee 
Manslaughter—Other than while driving ................ 

While driving.................0.0.00005 
Dangerous or negligent driving..................2...... 


N 


PrP EMNPAANWWEARH | W 


Other unlawful carnal knowledge...................0004 
INCOSE). sb caida aie Bowne oe cang Geet RGN E SES 
Other offences against females .....................000. 
Indecent practices between males...................004. 
Unnatural carnal knowledge ....................020005- 
RODD ery < osona os cs gcdsoene ook Gnas anemia Ae ep KPa R Re oct 
Malicious wounding 
Aggravated assault .....0 0... eee eee 
Common assault .. 0.0.00. .6 eee eee ee 
Other offences against the person..................-..5. 
Offences against property— 
Burglary; break and enter; break, enter andsteal ......... 
Receiving, including possession of stolen goods........... 
Fraud and false pretences ........... 0.0.0... c cece eee 
ATSON; MiGs i..g ews ps omedartng he eare arene te es we ewes 
Stealing. «oes eter eric tiawed Syed tues penie etme ie 
Other offences against property ...................0000 
Forgery and offences against the currency.................. 
All other offences 2.0.00... cee eee eens 


_ 


— 


Pett bed tb tm ted pod 


Perr t tpt dr tt wmedipvid 


PNT BP! PRN 
WwW 
phe} | eee pn 


Total) sichiscrs shen. cieeesinisntenesatemat sek eat ad eee 


(a) There are fewer Supreme Court Cases tried than the number committed from the lower courts would lead 
one to expect. This is because: (i) complaints often embrace several offences in the lower courts; (ii) 
some cases are not proceeded with. Higher Court cases often proceed under different offence titles from 
those under which the lower court committals were made. 
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The following table shows the number of convictions in the higher courts over a five-year 
period: 


Supreme Court Cases: Convictions 


1972 1973 1974 1975 


105 134 140 112 
210 188 178 211 
5 3 9 14 
4 15 27 10 


There is an appeal to the Supreme Court of Tasmania from all inferior courts and from 
many statutory tribunals. 


Law and equity are administered concurrently in the Court which is enjoined to grant, 
either absolutely or on such terms and conditions as seem just, all such remedies to which any 
of the parties may be entitled so that, as far as possible, all matters in controversy between the 
parties may be completely and finally determined, and a multiplicity of legal proceedings 
avoided. The judges, on the recommendation of the Rules Committee, are empowered to 
make rules regulating the practice and procedure of all proceedings in the Court. 


The jurisdiction of the Court is usually exercised by a judge of the Court and from his 
decision there is an appeal to the Full Court of the Supreme Court of Tasmania. A Full Court 
consists of three or more Judges of the Court. The Full Court is also a Court of Criminal 
Appeal under the Criminal Code. The latter is a Court to which appeals may be brought by 
the Crown or by an accused person where an indictable offence is involved. In some cases, 
there is an appeal as of right but, in other cases, special leave is required. 


Offences 


Offences against—The person ................. 

Property ......:........004. 
Forgery and offences against the currency ....... 
All other offences .......00........0 0.0 eee 


The High Court of Australia 


This Court was created by the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia and it has 
both original and appellate jurisdiction. It is constituted by the Chief Justice of Australia and 
eight other Justices. 


There is an appeal as of right to the High Court from the Supreme Court of the State in 
any civil matter where the sum involved amounts to at least $3 000 or where the decision 
under appeal affects the status of any person under the laws relating to aliens, marriage, 
divorce, bankruptcy or insolvency. In other cases (including criminal cases) there is an appeal 
to the High Court if leave or special leave is granted. 

Sittings of the High Court of Australia may be held in each capital city. Provision is 
made, when there is insufficient business to warrant convening a sitting of the Court in 
Hobart, for Tasmanian cases to be heard either in Melbourne or Sydney. 


The Federal Court of Australia 


The Court created by the Federal Court of Australia Act 1976, is constituted by the Chief 
Judge and 20 other judges. It exercises original, and in some cases appellate jurisdiction under 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904, the Bankruptcy Act 1966 and the Trade Practices 
Act 1974. Sittings of the Federal Court of Australia are held in each capital city and its District 
Registrars are in most cases the Registrar in Bankruptcy for each state. 


Tribunals 


There are many tribunals which are not true courts and the powers and functions of these 
depend upon the detailed provisions of the particular statute under which they operate. 
Certain specialised courts have been created by statute. For example, the Wardens’ Court is 
constituted under the Mining Act 1929. 


Coroners’ Courts 


Coroners are appointed by the Governor and have jurisdiction throughout the State. 
Under the Coroners Act 1957, a coroner may hold an inquest: (i) Concerning the manner of 
death of any person who has died a violent or unnatural death, who died suddenly without the 
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cause being known, or who died in a prison, or mental institution; at the direction of the 
Attorney-General, he may also be required to hold an inquest concerning any death. (ii) 
Concerning the cause of any fire if the Attorney-General has directed, or has approved a 
request by the owner or insurer of the property; or at the request of the State Fire Authority 
or the Rural Fires Board. 


The coroner usually acts alone in holding an inquest, but either the Attorney-General or 
the relatives of the deceased may request that a four or six-man jury be empanelled. After 
considering a post-mortem report the coroner may dispense with an inquest, unless the 
circumstances of death make an inquest mandatory under the Act. 


The duty of the Court is to determine who the deceased was, and the circumstances by 
which he came to his death. Medical practitioners and other persons may be summoned to 
give evidence. In the case of the death of an infant in a nursing home, the coroner may also 
Inquire generally into the conditions and running of the institution. On the evidence 
submitted at the inquest, the coroner can order a person to be committed to the Supreme 
Court and can grant bail. In the case of murder, a coroner can issue a warrant for 
apprehension. 


Children’s Courts 


A ‘child’ in this jurisdiction is one under the age of 17 years. The Court before finally 
disposing of the case, must receive a report from a child welfare officer (the representative of 
the Director of Social Welfare), unless the Court considers the offence trivial or the Director 
decides not to provide one. A child’s parent has the right to be heard and to examine and 
cross-examine witnesses, or to be represented by counsel; also a parent can be compelled to 
attend the hearing if this imposes no unreasonable inconvenience. 


In summary proceedings, the Court is compelled not to enter a conviction against a child 
unless it imposes a sentence of imprisonment or there are special circumstances which indicate 
that a conviction should be recorded. 


Children under 16 years cannot be sentenced to imprisonment and children of 16 years 
cannot be sentenced for more than two years, in aggregate. Minimum penalties imposed by 
statute do not apply to children; for those under 14 years the maximum fine is $20, and for 
those over 14 years, $50. The Court may impose a supervision order to bring the child under 
the guidance of a child welfare officer or, if over 15 years, of a probation officer. 
Alternatively, the Court may declare the child a ward of the State, placing him under the 
control of the Director of Social Welfare until his eighteenth birthday, unless released sooner; 
it may also direct that a ward be committed to an institution. In cases where further 
investigation appears necessary the Court may issue a remand for an observation order before 
it makes a final decision. Remands for observation orders are for short periods and usually 
provide for intensive supervision. (In the case of delinquency the maximum period for such an 
order is three months.) 


Neglected or uncontrolled children are in the Court’s jurisdiction; it may make a 
supervision order; an interim order (similar to a remand for observation order, the effect 
being to defer the transfer of guardianship until it is apparent that there is no suitable 
alternative); or impose wardship or bind the parents over to provide proper care and control, 
and comply with other directions. If parents have contributed to a child’s offence, by failing to 
control the child, they may also be charged, convicted, fined, ordered to pay for damage and 
obliged to enter into a recognizance for the good behaviour of the child for up to 12 months. 


Unlike a Children’s Court the Supreme Court is in no way inhibited in imposing a penalty 
on a child. In addition to its ordinary sentencing powers, it may make supervision or wardship 
orders, and commit a child to an institution. If a child is sentenced to imprisonment, the 
responsible Minister may direct that the sentence be served in a place other than a gaol. 


Statistics showing numbers of children appearing before Children’s Courts by age, sex 
and alleged offence are given in the next two tables: 
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Children Appearing Before Children’s Courts (a), 1976-77 
Classified by Age and Sex 


Age (b) (in years) 
8 
ichetee eet 29 5 24 55 97 144 319 593 | 1143 
Ph ea ate 14 1 2 3 8 43 71 91 221 471 
Ear ee | 


(a) A child appearing twice or more before the Courts will appear twice or more in the table. 
(b) Ages are at time of court hearing, not at time of offence. 


(c) Includes 106 children (89 boys and 17 girls) who were 17 years old when appearing before the Courts but 16 
at the time the alleged offences were committed. 


Total 


(c) 


Children Appearing Before Children’s Courts (a) 
Classified by Offence 


Offence alleged 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
Damage to property .....................00. 114 117 153 153 167 
Breaking, entering and stealing..............., 379 355 385 354 325 
Stealing sc drs pec Nec Sais Sage sien eases nd es oe 431 433 578 586 616 
RECCIVING ii) teicsins ane ah sao e a ee aeres ewe ctedl 27 16 35 21 26 
Illegal use of vehicles........................4 235 209 285 224 292 
Offences involving fraud.............0......... 17 12 8 10 5 
Sex offences ...... 0.0... . cece eee eed 24 27 18 30 15 
Other offences against the person .............. 43 93 129 60 52 
Offences against decency ....................4 51 49 6 15 10 
Relatively serious offences ...............4 1321 1311 1 597 1 453 1 508 
Disorderly conduct .........................4 89 65 126 77 81 
Traffic offences ......0...... 0.0 ccc cece e eee ee 339 481 661 710 634 
Breaches of—Licensing laws ................., 440 689 591 509 474 
By-Laws ......................4 12 4 12 11 2 
Firearms offences.....................000.0., 18 36 19 28 9 
Gaming rss end ele deers wAne den wi vccee oe 45 80 49 31 8 
SETOSPASS 55648 5 6 ¥ erase wares leas, oven eave santos oe 26 18 57 49 27 
QMO Ei ohio Oe elt Pe csoary Esa Meh enavees ata ahaa 10 93 170 157 95 
Other offences ...............0...0...000.4 979 1 466 1 685 1 572 1 330 
Appearing as—Uncontrolled...............:., 33 122 48 53 32 
Neglected...................., 80 196 332 90 100 
Breaches of supervision ....................., 11 12 28 9 8 
Complaints under Child Welfare Act ....... 330 408 152 140 
0 | eae 2 424 3 107 3 690 3177 2 978 


(a) A child appearing twice or more will appear twice or more in the table. 


In the preceding table, the figures relate to actual prosecutions. Where a report 
concerned multiple offences, the apparently more serious one has been listed. However, a 
child may be included more than once if more than one report has been made. 

The following table shows the number of children found guilty of an offence or against 
whom a complaint has been proven. The basis for inclusion is different from that in the two 
earlier tables: 

(i) a child found guilty at two or more appearances is only counted once; and 


(ii) a child found guilty of more than one offence is classified under the more serious. 
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Individual (a) Children: Findings of Guilty, or Complaint Proven, 1976-77 


Complaints under 
Child Welfare 


Sex Relatively serious | Other offences 


offences (b) 


(a) See paragraph before table for definition of ‘individual’. 
(b) See previous table for classification of offences and complaints. 


Bankruptcy 


The Bankruptcy Amendment Act 1976 abolished the former Federal Court of Bankruptcy 
and vested its jurisdiction in the Federal Court of Australia which was established under the 
provisions of the Federal Court of Australia Act 1976. The Federal Court of Australia 
generally exercises bankruptcy jurisdiction in N.S.W., the A.C.T. and Victoria while the 
Supreme Court of Tasmania exercises the jurisdiction in Tasmania. 


Under the Federal Bankruptcy Act 1966, a person unable to meet his debts may 
voluntarily present to the Registrar in Bankputcy a petition against himself and become a _ 
bankrupt under section 55; if the Registrar does not accept the petition and refers it to the 
Court, he may be directed to accept it. A creditor may apply to the Court for compulsory 
sequestration of a debtor’s estate where the debt is not less than $500. Where a debtor 
becomes bankrupt: 

(i) His property, not being after-acquired property, vests immediately in the Official 
Receiver in Bankruptcy; and 

(ii) his after-acquired property vests in the Official Receiver in Bankruptcy, or if a 
private trustee has subsequently been appointed, then in that trustee. 


A debtor may avoid sequestration in some circumstances, by authorising a registered 
trustee to call a meeting of his creditors and take control of his property; or by authorising a 
solicitor to call a meeting of his creditors (Part X). The debtor’s property is controlled by the 
trustee until the creditors resolve otherwise, or the Court orders otherwise, or a deed of 
assignment or arrangement is executed, or a composition is accepted, or the debtor dies or 
becomes bankrupt. 


A person becoming bankrupt under the Act may be automatically discharged from 
bankruptcy after the expiration of five years (section 149) unless discharged earlier by the 
Court. The Registrar, trustee or a creditor may lodge an objection to this type of discharge, 
and if it is not withdrawn the debtor must apply to the Court under section 150 if he desires to 
be discharged. 

The following table shows the number of bankruptcies and private arrangements 
together with the assets and liabilities of debtors: 


Tasmania: Bankruptcy Proceedings 


1973-74 1974-75 


Particulars 


1975-76 


1976-77 1977-78 


Bankruptcies and orders for administration of deceased 
debtors’ estates— 


DOMBEP 42 nies Ae ae keane Blog sen taad Aclocy 94 97 148 
Diabittes oe i ices cny para hans var deen nate $000 1 158 931 1607 
ASSOUS 53. fy Pech and Bat nee nemalsnaenty babe Sea $°000 280 451 361 541 


Deeds of assignment, arrangement, compositions and 
schemies— 
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The Licensing Board 
The State Licensing Board was set up under the Licensing Act 1976 and consists of a 
Barrister (who is the Chairman) and two other members. The Board is empowered to hear 
and- determine applications for ‘general’, ‘on’, ‘off’, ‘club’ and ‘limited’ licences. The Board 
may prescribe standard conditions as the basis on which licences are granted, with respect to 
different types of establishment. 


The following table shows the tatal hotel bedroom accommodation available to the 
public during recent years: 


Standard of Accommodation: Hotels 


Number of bedrooms furnished with— 


Handbasin with hot 
and cold running 
water 


Total number 
of bedrooms 


Private bath, shower, 
toilet and hand- 
basin 


At 30 June 


The Board’s inspectors and public health inspectors make a thorough examination of 
each hotel prior to the annual sittings at which renewals of licences are considered. Reports 
are furnished for the information of the Board and the Tourist Department. An officer of the 
Fire Brigades Commission also carries out an annual inspection to ensure that each hotel 
complies with the requirements of the Commission. 


The following table shows the number of operative licences and club registrations: 


Licensed Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs and Wholesalers 


At 30 June Wholesale 
licences 


(a) Includes a small number of premises not providing accommodation and known as ‘taverns’. 
(b) Includes motels which have a licence for dining rooms only. 


The i sae ministry introduced 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. bar trading hours before World War 
II and, in the post-war period, Tasmania’s 10 p.m. closing contrasted with 6 p.m. closing in 
S.A., Victoria and N.S.W. However, these States progressively liberalised their drinking 
laws, and by 1967 all had adopted late closing. 


In 1967 the Tasmanian Licensing Act 1932 was amended to allow 11.30 p.m. closing on 
Friday and Saturday nights for those hotels which desired to observe these hours and which 
obtained the necessary permits; 10 p.m. closing was made the rule for other nights (excluding 
Sunday) with provision nevertheless to obtain extension permits for special functions. The 
permitted age for drinking on licenced premises was lowered from 21 to 20 years and lowered 
further to 18 years in 1973. Restaurants complying with defined conditions can obtain licences 
to sell liquor and licensed restaurants can open until 11.30 p.m. six nights a week. Dining 
accommodation, kitchen specifications, etc., for licensed restaurants are strictly supervised. 


The Wrest Point Casino Licence (granted by the Treasurer) permits certain categories of 
gaming until 3 a.m. seven days per week. The Licensing Act 1976 makes provision for the 
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issue of a casino permit authorising liquor to be sold or supplied for consumption within the 
Casino. This permit applies only in respect of times when the Casino is open for gaming 
during the prescribed hours. Other permits are: (i) occasional permits for genuine clubs and 
associations which wish to hold functions; and (ii) public event permits which authorize the sale 
of liquor at public entertainment (e.g. football matches). 

The Licensing (Trading Hours) Act 1975 amended the Licensing Act 1932 and allowed all 
hotels, restaurants and licensed clubs to set their own trading hours provided they traded for 
at least eight hours a day on five days of the week with Sunday trade limited to between noon 
and 8 p.m. The legislation, which adopted most of the Savas Committee of Inquiry 
recommendations on liquor licensing, came into operation at the same time as revised drink- 
driving laws. Sunday trading under the new law commenced on 21 December 1975. 


PRISONS 


General 


The establishment, regulation and conduct of prisons and the custody of prisoners in 
Tasmania are provided for under the Prison Act 1977 which repealed the Prison Acts 1868 and 
1908. Provision is made for the appointment, by the Governor, of a Controller of Prisons who 
is responsible for the supervision of prisons, including the initiation and implementation of 
correctional programs for prisoners and staff training schemes. 

Each year, two appointments are made to the position of Official Visitor to each 
institution. They visit the prison at least once per month to examine the treatment, behaviour 
and condition of prisoners, and the condition of the prison. 

The main prison in Tasmania is at Risdon near Hobart, which has, as an outstation the 
Gaol Farm at Hayes in the Derwent Valley. The Launceston Prison functions as a holding 
centre for prisoners from the northern districts of the State prior to their transfer to Risdon. 


The following table shows Prisons Department expenditure from Consolidated Revenue: 


Prisons Department: Expenditure From Consolidated Revenue 
($7000) 


1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
1 481 2 Bed 2 326 2 753 
85 73 


1397 2019 | 2240 | 2 680 


(a) From prison industry and gaol farm activities described later in the text. 


1977-78 


3 184 
86 


Particulars 


Total expenditure .......0........0.0.0.020055 
Net receipts (4) 2.0.0.0... cece 


Net expenditure .........0....... 02.22 cece eee 


Capital Punishment 


The death sentence has not been carried out in Tasmania since 1946, but judges 
pronounced the sentence from time to time until 1968; in October 1968, the Attorney- 
General introduced a bill to abolish capital punishment and this was passed by the Parliament 
in December of that year. 


Prisoners Received and Discharged 


In the following table giving details of prisoners received into and discharged from 
Tasmanian prisons, no distinction is made between those on remand and those convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment. (Figures for H.M. Prison, Risdon, include those held in custody 
at the Hayes Gaol Farm.) 


Prisoners Received and Discharged (a), 1976-77 


Risdon Gaol 


}| Launceston Gaol | Gaol 


Particulars 


In custody at 30/6/1976 
1976-77— 


RECCIVOD cua ken cadena b eet sae Ge Ks 
Transferred (b) 
Discharged 


(a) Includes persons on remand. 
(b) Transfers from Launceston to Risdon. 
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Prisoners’ Offences 
The following table shows the offences for which convicted prisoners were received: 
Offences (a) for Which Convicted Prisoners Were Received in the State During 1976-77 


Persons 
Offence for which convicted Males Females 
Number | Proportion 
of total 


Offences. against the person— 


Common assault ........0 00.000. c cece eee eee 3-75 
Assault police 2.0.0... ieee eens 0-85 
Indecent assault... 2.0... cece eee eee 0-45 
Other 4 ut egestas t8.8 hk ca eye eon ote erry y YAO 1-76 

TOtal sare eh ovis be ae ewe ash tame sien be « 6-82 

Offences against property— 

Stealing ss wae ate eoenens GRl emus tee ven 22-63 
Burglary and breaking offences .................. 17-68 
Steal a motor vehicle .........0...0....0 00. e ee uee 7:56 
Damage to property .........0..0.00 ccc eee e eee 2-67 
Obtain goods by false pretences .................. 6-14 
Forgery, uttering and currency offences 3-30 
Other 6.5 ent ate all cas rag acu ces wodyeta ngs nae 1-08 

OCA. Dor ciclo ard sw Saayiech stig Steen are alata a 0 eae 61-06 


Offences against good order— 
Drunkenness . 20.6... eee eee 
Escape from lawful custody ..........5........... 
Resist arrest:....f:o csi weer adeno Red Ee Shai ete 
Indecent or threatening language ................. 
Fail to pay fines and costs or default 
Other) ih sal eiadaees 869 own gee Niessen Ele ee aree a 


Traffic offences— 
Drive whilst licence suspended ................... 
Dangerous driving .............. 00.0 c eee e eens 
Exceed -08 percent........0 0.00.00. cece eee 
Drunken driving ................... 000 cece eee 
ORE i eciide paves dita Shien aes OUR eed opi aeroends 


Offences against the Dangerous Drugs Act 


Grand Total..................0.000 00. 


(a) The number of offences exceeds the number of prisoners received since some prisoners were convicted of 
multiple offences. 


The next table classifies convicted prisoners according to the number of their previous 
convictions: 


Convicted Prisoners Received in the State During 1976-77, According to Number of Previous 
Convictions (a) 


Number of previous convictions 


Nil Two Three 
or more 
38 23 21 


479 
85-4 


Prisoners Total 


iH ote digas e agtes seas s Die 68 41 3:7 


(a) Previous convictions may not necessarily have involved imprisonment. 
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Age of Prisoners 


Young offenders account for a high proportion of receptions. The proportion of 
convicted male prisoners under 25 years was: 62 per cent in 1972-73; 62 per cent in 1973-74; 61 
per cent in 1974-75; 58 per cent in 1975-76; and 59 per cent in 1976-77. The following table 
shows the age of convicted prisoners admitted to gaol: 


Ages of Convicted Prisoners Received in the State, 1976-77 


Age group (in years) 


over 

arranger 51 104 164 69 59 44 43 7 

Serbs 3 3 6 1 1 - 6 = 
soa oe ame ord oo se es 


Sex Total 


Parole and Remission of Sentences 

Good conduct remissions of up to one third of sentence for prisoners sentenced to over 
three months may be granted by the Governor of the State on the Controller of Prisons’ 
recommendation. Prisoners may also be paroled on licence for the balance of their sentences. 

On 31 March 1976, the Parole Act 1975 was brought into effect by proclamation. This Act 
repealed the Indeterminate Sentences Act and provided machinery for the appointment of a 
three-member board to deal with the granting of parole. This function was previously carried 
out by the State Governor on recommendations made by the Controller of Prisons. 


Risdon Gaol 


The Risdon Gaol, with provision for 333 prisoners, was opened in November 1960. Male 
prisoners were then transferred from the old Hobart Gaol and, in June 1963, the Female 
Prison, the first entirely separate gaol for women to be built in the State, was opened on the 
Risdon site. The following table shows the daily average and highest number of prisoners at 
Risdon Gaol over a five-year period: 


Number of Prisoners, Risdon Gaol (a) 


Prisoners 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
388 


Maximum number ................... 398 366 365 
Daily average....................25.. 371 344 342 309 


(a) Includes Hayes Gaol Farm. 


The Risdon Gaol incorporates workshops which serve as a basis for vocational and trade 
training in such subjects as woodworking, tailoring, sheet metal working, laundry and 
breadmaking. Educational services include instruction during working hours for illiterate and 
semi-literate prisoners; private study during evenings in general academic subjects to 
Secondary Schools Certificate standard; correspondence courses in University, School 
Certificate, Higher School Certificate and various technical and commercial subjects; tuition 
in English for migrants; and training in art and allied subjects. A classification committee 
interviews all prisoners on admission and decides on each individual’s training programme. 


Groups meet regularly for wood carving, art, pottery, toy making and chess. Feature and 
documentary films are screened fortnightly. The Prison Debating Society debates regularly 
against outside teams. The Education Section publishes a prison magazine periodically. A 
comprehensive sports programme is conducted including athletics, gymnastics and 
competitions in cricket, volley ball, basketball and football. 

The State Library of Tasmania helps with the prison library, providing a generous supply 
of books on a rotational basis, to supplement the stock of books owned by the Department. 
Over 5 000 voluimes are immediately available for selection and prisoners may order books of 
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special interest from the State Library System. The prison library has recently been re-located 
to develop the library atmosphere. Some 1 100 books are borrowed weekly from the library 
all records being kept by prisoner librarians who receive advice from State Library officers. 

Prison industries produce articles for government departments and institutions. The 
following table shows the receipts for prison industries over a five-year period. A laundry 
installed in 1963 contributes to receipts from sales and services but the amounts are not a true 
indication of value to the Government, as laundry and other services are provided at a 
nominal figure for hospitals and other government institutions. 


Gaol Suspense Account (Prison Industries) 


($) 


Receipts (a) ............2..0.0..000. 143 783 145 045 184 672 192 132 216 978 
Paid to Consolidated Revenue ...... 50 209 40 850 35 329 27 834 23 076 


(a) Maintenance and material charges are met from receipts, the balance being paid to Consolidated Revenue 
in the following year. 


1977-78 


247 946 
30 632 


Hayes Gaol Farm 


The Gaol Farm at Hayes (‘Kilderry’) is an outstation of the Risdon Prison. It is used to 
prepare men for a normal way of life through operation of the honour system. Up to 90 
prisoners who are regarded as being worthy of trust, regardless of their age, length of sentence 
or type of offence, are held there. 


The following table shows the receipts from sale of farm produce and the amounts paid to 
Consolidated Revenue over a five-year period: 


Gaol Farm Suspense Account 


($) 
1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


Particulars 


Receipts (a) .....0..........0.00.. 131 440 170 302 174 506 197 173 212 508 224 859 
Paid to Consolidated Revenue ...... 24 612 42 671 34 504 57 623 50 027 55 042 


(a) Maintenance and material charges are met from receipts, the balance being paid to Consolidated Revenue 
in the following year. 


The 567-hectare property has been developed into a model farm with a great diversity of 
farming activities. These include approximately 26 hectares for vegetables; a registered stud 
of friesian cattle and herefords; about 2 000 sheep for wool and fat lambs; a registered herd of 
berkshire pigs; poultry; cropping of wheat, oats, lucerne and hay; breeding of children’s 
ponies and hot house cultivation. In May 1969, 125 hectares of land was purchased near New 
Norfolk. This property, about two kilometres north of the Hayes prison farm functions as an 
annexe to the Hayes property. During 1970-71 a sawmill was established on the property. A 
further 100 hectares adjacent to this property was purchased during 1974-75. The Royal 
Derwent Hospital farm of 297 hectares, including the dairy herd and poultry section, was 
transferred to the Prisons Department during 1971. Whole milk is produced and sold in bulk 
for general use. Building construction activities and machinery maintenance workshops also 
provide employment, but this range of prison industries is more limited than at Risdon. 
Similar educational and recreational facilities to those at Risdon are provided. 


The Probation and Parole Service 


The Service is a division of the Attorney-General’s Department and comprises a total of 
42 Probation and Parole Officers, including the Chief Probation and Parole Officer. The 
Service’s head office is located in Hobart and there are district offices at Launceston and 
Burnie with branch offices at Bellerive, Devonport, George Town, Glenorchy, New Norfolk, 
Queenstown and Ulverstone. 
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The main function of the Service is to provide supervision of persons released from the 
courts on probation and those released from prison on probation or parole. Counselling in 
respect of personal and family matters is offered, as is practical assistance aimed at providing 
suitable employment and accommodation. Social re-orientation discussion groups for those 
under supervision are held regularly, and remedial teaching classes are also a feature of the 
Service. The Service also administers the community Work Order Scheme which is designed 
to provide a method of treatment of offenders as an alternative to imprisonment. 


THE TASMANIA POLICE 


Organisation 


The Police Department is headed by the Commissioner of Police who is responsible to 
the Minister for Police. The Commissioner is assisted by a Deputy Commissioner and two 
Assistant Commissioners. The highest uniform rank in the Force is that of Chief 
Superintendent. 


The State is divided into four geographical districts with headquarters at Hobart, 
Glenorchy, Launceston and Burnie. The Force also has four specialist branches: Recruitment 
and Training; Criminal Investigation; Traffic; and Management Services. Each district and 
branch is under the control of a Superintendent. 


General Policing 


General policing is performed by uniform personnel who maintain beat patrols on foot 
and in conjunction with vehicular patrols. Beat police are equipped with radios and are in 
constant touch with their bases. 


Recruitment and Training 


Two induction schemes operate (one for adults and another for Cadets): (i) adult courses 
are of 20 weeks duration for persons who have attained the age of 19 years; and (ii) Cadet 
courses are run for youths aged from 16 to 18 years and are of two years duration. Regular in- 
service courses are conducted for personnel drawn from all ranks and all parts of the State. 
The Rokeby Academy has administrative, classroom and residential blocks, together with a 
pistol range, parade ground, library, lecture-theatre, gymnasium and driver training complex. 
Single-room accommodation is available for 120 students. Classrooms are equipped with 
audio-visual educational devices, including closed-circuit television. 


Criminal Investigation 


While all personnel in the Force have a responsibility towards crime detection the 
Criminal Investigation Branch personnel specialise in this field—members are divided into 
specialised sections, including the Drug Bureau and Gaming Squad. 


Traffic Control 


The Traffic Control Branch is responsible for enforcing regulations for the Transport 
Commission and deploys personnel in cars and on motor cycles. It makes use of sophisticated 
mechanical and electronic devices. 


Management Services 


All support services including the Information Bureau, Scientific Bureau, Planning and 
Research, Search and Rescue, Transport and Communications Sections are part of the 
Management Services Branch. 


The Information Bureau maintains a record of previous convictions, property tracing, 
modus operandi of crimes, missing persons and warrants issued as well as statistics on crimes 
and offences reported and cleared. 


The Scientific Bureau provides specialist services in the fields of: (i) Fingerprinting. It has 
on file approximately 100 000 fingerprint sets. Close liaison is maintained with interstate and 
overseas sources as well as with the Central Fingerprint Bureau in Sydney. (ii) Photography. 
Duties involve attendance at the scene of major crimes and serious road accidents. 
Photogrammetric plans are produced. (iii) Ballistic examinations are provided, together with 
the maintenance of a ballistics library. (iv) Documents and drawing. Activities include 
examination of forged documents and use of ‘Photo-fit’ equipment to aid in the identification 
of offenders. 
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The Planning and Research Section is responsible for studying and improving existing 
work procedures and making recommendations on planning for future development. 

A well equipped Search and Rescue Squad is based at Hobart and is augmented by part- 
time members from other sections of the Force. Duties include rescues from the bush, 
mountains, cliffs, caves, at sea and underwater. Valuable support is received from walking, 
climbing and boating organisations. A powerful motor launch, Vigilant, with a sea range of 
1 300 kilometres is located at Hobart. Smaller craft are stationed at points around the State 
coastline and at inland waterways. 


The mobility of the Force is provided by a fleet of 400 vehicles, including motor cycles, 
caravans and mobile headquarters. 


Radio and telex systems operate both intrastate and interstate. Radio is installed in most 
cars, boats and motor cycles giving a statewide coverage. 
Division of Road Safety 

The Division is headed by the Director of Road Safety. It is principally concerned with 
the development and implementation of Government road safety policy and legislation. It 
complements facilities available through other departments, authorities, private enterprise 
and voluntary organisations to ensure that available resources are fully used and co-ordinated. 


A school road safety education programme is operated throughout the State. Nine 
mobile Road Safety Officers are employed and supervise 53 part-time Adult Crossing Guards. 
In addition to school education, the Division is responsible for the preparation and 
dissemination of general road safety publicity material. Statistics concerning road crashes are 
used in assessing the value of instituted policies and in the development and initiation of new 
schemes to promote road safety throughout Tasmania. 


Strength of Force 
The following table shows the number of police and expenditure: 


Tasmania Police: Number and Cost 


1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 


976 1 004 1 026 


Particulars 


1 030 
402 


Police officers (a)..........000.. 200000055 no. 
Persons per police officer(a) .............. no. 
Cost (total expenditure of Police Department) 


(a) At 30 June. 


EMERGENCY SERVICES 


State Emergency Service 


Following a series of discussions at federal and state levels the Tasmanian Government, 
in 1962, decided, in common with other states, to establish a Civil Defence and Emergency 
Services Organisation for Tasmania. The Government considered that in addition to its 
intended role in time of war the organisation should be organised and trained to assist in 
combating natural emergency situations. A Director of Civil Defence and Emergency 
Services was appointed to plan the new organisation and exercise overall control of volunteer 
units. In April 1975 the title was changed to State Emergency Service in common with other 
states. Ministerial responsibility for the State Emergency Services is vested in the Attorney- 
General and Minister for Consumer and Ethnic Affairs. 


Legislation 

On 1 July 1976, the Emergency Services Act came into force. This legislation formally 
established the State Emergency Service, and set up a counter-disaster control structure for 
dealing with any major emergency or disaster that might affect the State. Under this 
legislation the State Emergency Service was given wider functions and responsibilities, and 
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the responsibilities of municipalities and other bodies were also spelled out. Under the Act, 
when a State of disaster is declared, command is vested in a State Disaster Executive, 
consisting of the Commissioner of Police, the Director of Emergency Services, and the 
Ministerial Liaison Officer (Emergency Services). 


Functions 


The State Emergency Service has the responsibility for ensuring that the community is 
adequately prepared to meet any disaster situation that may arise. To this end the Service has 
the roles of co-ordinating emergency planning, provision of and co-ordination of emergency 
training, and co-ordinating all supporting and ancillary emergency organisations in support of 
police and other authorities in time of emergency or disaster. 


Administrative Structure 


State Emergency Service administration in Tasmania is organised on a three-level basis; 
municipal, regional and State. The State is divided into three regions, centred on Hobart, 
Launceston and Burnie. Each region is administered by a full-time regional officer assisted by 
a staff officer, and operations within regions are co-ordinated from regional headquarters. 
State headquarters (Hobart) is also responsible for maintaining and operating the central 
operations centre. The centre is manned at all times by a duty operator and put into action in 
event of any major emergency. 


Training 
Training is undertaken at State and regional Headquarters and at Municipal level. The 
State Emergency Service is responsible for the nomination of Tasmanian representatives 


attending courses and seminars at the Australian Counter Disaster College, Mount Macedon, 
Victoria. 


Equipment and Finance 


Certain items of protective clothing, operational and training equipment for use by the 
Service are provided annually by the Federal Government through the Natural Disasters 
Organisation. All other funding is by the State Government-—expenditure for 1977-78 was 
$540 176. 


Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting 


State Fire Authority 


As recommended in the report of a Board of Inquiry into the Tasmanian Fire Services 
conducted by Mr. R. G. Cox, the Fire Brigades Act (No. 2) of 1977 was passed, whereby the 
Fire Brigades Commission, established under section 3 of the Fire Brigades Act 1945, was 
abolished on 21 November 1977. The Act also provided for the establishment of the State Fire 
Authority under the control of a Chief Administrator to whom all duties and powers of the 
previous Commission were transferrred. The Chief Administrator was also charged with 
responsibility for: (i) restructuring fire brigades throughout the State as necessary; (ii) the co- 
ordination and direction of the future development of all fire services throughout the State; 
ane gi) the development of effective fire prevention and protection measures in all areas of 
the State. 


There were, at June 1978, 22 fire brigade boards controlling 39 stations, and their total 
staff numbered 753 (officers and firemen) comprising 313 permanent personnel and 440 part- 
time firemen. 


Contributions towards the cost of operations continued to be on the basis of 22-5 per cent 
each from the Treasury and City and municipal councils with the remaining 55 per cent 
coming from the insurance companies concerned. Details of finances for 1977-78 are shown 
below: 
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Fire Brigades Principal Sources of Revenue, 1977-78 
, 


($7000) 
Receipts Distribution made by State 
Fire Authority 
To— 


Contributions received by State 
Fire Authority 


Payments 


From— 
State Government .............0.. 0.00. e seuss 1 223 
City and municipal councils .................... 1.223 
Insurance companies. .................05.0.00e 2 989 


cee eee este 


Rural Fires Board 


Following the fire disaster of February 1967, the Rural Fires Board was reorganised 
under the Rural Fires Act 1967 and became fully operative in July 1968. 


The Rural Fires Board operates under a chairman appointed by the Governor and 
consists of 19 members representing: Forestry Commission (two members); Municipal 
Association (two members); Police; State Fire Authority; pulp and paper making industry; 
sawmilling industry; Hydro-Electric Commission; The Insurance Council of Australia; 
Tasmanian Farmers’ Federation; Tasmanian Farmers’, Stockowners’ and Orchardists’ 
Association; Australian Workers’ Union; Timber Workers’ Union; rural fire brigades (two 
members); State Emergency Service; and the Administrator of Rural Brigades. 


Under the Act, the municipal councils, through fire permit officers approved by the 
Board, are made responsible for the control and issue of permits for fire used for clearing 
vegetation during restricted periods. Fire use is controlled during fire danger periods and on 
days of total fire ban when no fires are permitted. These periods are introduced and removed 
as the seasonal conditions dictate in various parts of the State. The Act requires each 
municipal council to form a municipal fire committee for the purpose of promoting the 
formation of rural fire brigades and advising the Board on matters of fire restriction, hazard 
reduction, the provision of funds for purchase of equipment to be used by rural fire brigades 
and any other fire control matters. Areas with particular fire problems and sparse population 
may be declared as special fire areas and be the subject of separate schemes sponsored 
entirely from Government finance. 


The Board now has a total paid staff of 55 spread throughout the State at eight different 
locations. There were 380 rural fire brigades at 30 June 1978. These brigades are composed 
entirely of registered volunteers involving approximately 10 047 persons. The Board’s Budget 
in 1977-78 was $1 419 000 comprising: $890 000 for Board administrative expenditure; 
$295 000 for the development of Special Fire Areas (including capital items); $138 000 for the 
development of Hobart Special Fire Area (including capital items); $95. 000 for subsidy grants 
to municipal councils and $1 000 for workers’ compensation cover for brigade members. Half 
the administrative expenditure of the Board is met by insurance companies insuring rural 
properties, and half by the Government. Special Fire Area grants to councils and workers’ 
compensation expenditure is borne by the Government. Hobart Special Fire Area 
Alsace is borne by the Government and the Hobart, Glenorchy and Kingborough 

ouncils. 


Forestry Commission 

The Commission is responsible for the protection of the State forests (1.5 m hectares) 
and of other forested Crown land. Close liaison is maintained with the Rural Fires Board as 
two members of the 19-member Board are representatives from the Forestry Commission. 


During 1977-78, 23 948 hectares of State forest and Crown land were burnt including 
10 590 hectares of scrub wasteland and 13 358 hectares of forested land. Statistics relating to 
bush fires fought by the Commission are included in Chapter 8. 


Further References 


ABS Publications 


Public Justice, Tasmania. (4501.6) (annual, 1975-76 issue released 10-8-77 ) 
Official Year Book of Australia (1301.0) (normally annual, combined 1977 and 1978 issue released 13-10-78) 


Chapter 17 
LABOUR, PRICES AND WAGES 


EMPLOYMENT 


Labour Force and Employment 


It is essential to distinguish between ‘labour force’ and ‘employees’ since employment 
statistics in this chapter relate mainly to wage and salary earners. These are, however, only 
one component of the labour force which also comprises employers, self-employed persons, 
unpaid helpers and unemployed persons. 


Labour Force 

Since the 1966 Census, a set of questions, based on activity in the week before the 
Census, has been asked to establish who should be included in the labour force. The 
composition of the labour force as determined by the 1966, 1971 and 1976 Censuses was as 
follows: 


Elements of Labour Force: Censuses, 1966, 1971 and 1976 (a) 


: Total in| Total 
Self- Unpaid 

Year and sex Employe employe df mployee helper piste popuie: 
1966—Males ............ 8 245 9 162 106 557 | 187 390 
Females .......... 1 759 1 644 40 765 | 184 045 
Persons......... 10 004 | 10 806 | 123 023 1 372 2 117 | 147 322 | 371 435 
1971—Males ...........| 6 841 8 442 | 90 627 277 1 786 | 107 973 | 196 442 
Females .......... 1727 1 892 | 39 649 760 1261 | 45 289 | 193 971 
Persons......... 8 568 | 10 334 | 130 276 1 037 3 047 | 153 262 | 390 413 

1976 (a)—Males ......... 15 390 112 281 | 201 512 
Females ....... 6 070 58 344 | 201 356 


Persons...... | 21 460 139 701 2 785 6 679 | 170 625 | 402 868 


(a) See Chapter 6 for a dissection of the employed population by industry group. 


The new approach to labour force classification was as follows: in pre-1966 censuses 
people had been invited to classify themselves (e.g. as unemployed, employee, etc.) but in 
1966, 1971 and 1976 people were invited to describe their activity in a specific week and the 
Statistician, using pre-determined definitions, classified them on the basis of their answers. 


Briefly, the new questions asked whether the person: (i) had a job or business of any kind 
last week (even if temporarily absent from it); (ii) did any work at all last week for payment or 
profit (unpaid helpers who worked were to answer yes); (iii) was temporarily laid off by his 
employer without pay for the whole of last week; and (iv) looked for work last week (ways of 
‘looking for work’ were specified on the Census form). 


The 1966, 1971 and 1976 labour force included all persons answering yes to any one of 
these four questions. The effect of the new definition was to include additional persons in the 
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labour force. ‘This applied particularly to those working part-time (sometimes for only a few 
hours a week), some of whom in earlier censuses may not have considered themselves as‘... 
engaged in an industry, business, profession, trade or service’. 

The total of persons recorded as unemployed in 1966, 1971 and 1976 was compiled from 
persons answering no to questions (i), (ii) and (iii) and yes to question (iv). 


Labour Force Estimates (Intercensal) 


The Population Survey 


Population censuses tend to be expensive undertakings and are therefore held only at 
five-yearly intervals. However the demand for regular census-type information exists right 
through the intercensal periods; the most sought data are those describing the labour force. 
To meet this demand, the Bureau designed in 1960 a special sample of private households and 
non-private dwellings under the title ‘population survey’ and it trained teams of interviewers 
to contact the selected sample units by personal visit with the aim of filling in questionnaires 
on the spot. . 

The population survey can be used to collect an extremely wide range of data but the 
main routine application has been the quarterly labour force enquiry, conducted in February, 
May, August and November of each year up to February 1978 and monthly, thereafter. The 
questionnaire is filled in for persons 15 years and over within each sampled unit and the 
definitions of employment, unemployment, etc. are basically the same in concept as those 
used in population censuses. Naturally the estimates are subject to sampling error. The 
specialist reader is referred to the Bureau’s Canberra Office publication The Labour Force 
(Ref. No. 6203.0), where tables appear stating the standard error associated with the 
estimates in specific size ranges. The following table gives details of elements of the civilian 
labour force based on estimates derived from recent population surveys. 


Civilian Population 15 Years of Age and Over, by Employment Status (a) r 


Total labour 
force (d) 


Employed (b) Unemployed (c) 


“le 
1976— 
August... 4-2 3:6 | 115-4 79-6 29:5 | 144-9 
November 4-3 3-7 | 116-7 80-1 28-9 | 145-6 
1977— 
February .. 4-8 4-0} 117-9 80-6 28-4 | 146-2 
May...... 4-0 3-4 | 117-9 80-4 28-8 | 146-8 
August 4-4 3-7 | 117-1 79-6 30-1] 147-2 
November 4-0 3-5} 115-5 78-2 32:2 | 147-7 
1978— 
February .. 7-4 6:2 | 118-9 80-1 29:6 | 148-5 
March .... 6:8 5-8 | 111-6 78-4 32-1 | 148-7 
April ..... 6-6 5-7 | 116-3 78:2 32:3 | 148-7 
May...... 6:5 5-6 | 115-9 77-9 32:9 | 148-8 
June...... 6-4 5-4 | 116-7 78-3 32:3 | 149-1 
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Civilian Population 15 Years of Age and Over, by Employment Status (a) r—continued 


Total labour 
force (d) 


Employed (b) Unemployed (c) 


Civilian 
Not in| popula- 
labour| tion 

force | aged 15 
(7000) |and over 
(7000) 


Month 


FEMALES 


1976— 
August ... 53-1 3-9 6:8 56:9 38-8 89-7 | 146-6 
November : 4-0 6:8 58-5 39-7 88-8 | 147-3 
1977— 
February . 5-8 9-9 148-1 
May...... 6-1 10-1 148-8 
August 5:5 8-9 149.2 
November 5-5 8-9 149-8 
1978— 
February . 6-0 9-9 150-7 
March... 4-7 7-7 151-0 
April..... 4-0 6:7 151-0 
May...... 4-3 7:2 151-2 
June ..... 4:7 8-1 


PERSONS 


59-1 | 119-2] 291-5 
59-8 | 117-7] 292-9 


August ... 12-9 
November 12-8 
1977— 


February . 12-1 165-5 1 
May...... 12-0 168-7 1 
August ... 11-9 168-7 


November 10-9 
1978— 
February . 12:3 


— 

oO 

io 2) 

Nw 
FSSrH COSS wm 
RP Onn NONDd Whe 
DADAD WYRAQD HS 
WNODUMN ROO ~~ 


1 
March... n.a 166-8 1 
April... .. n.a . 1 
May...... 11-9 1 
1 


(a) This series is based on a regular survey of a sample of the population. The estimates relate to all persons 
aged 15 years and over with the exception of members of the permanent armed forces and certain 
diplomatic staff. 

(b) Includes all those who, during the survey week: (i) did any work for pay or profit, or (ii) worked 15 hours 
or more without pay in a family business (or farm), or (iii) had a job, business or farm but were not at 
work because of illness, holidays, etc. Included in this category are employers, self-employed persons and 
employees in agriculture and private domestic service. 

(c) Includes all those who, during the survey week, did no work at all and who: (i) did not have a job and were 
actively seeking full-time or part-time work, or (ii) who were laid off without pay for the whole week. 

(ad) Includes all those classified as employed or unemployed during the survey week. 


Definitional Differences 

Later in this chapter is an unemployment series based on persons registered with the 
Commonwealth Employment Service. Since registration is a voluntary act, the 
unemployment figures appearing in the labour force series will differ from the registration 
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series (in the former series ‘actively looking for work’ is the basis of the unemployment 
classification). 

The next section of this chapter gives details of a monthly employment series which 
excludes: (i) employers; (ii) the self-employed; (iii) unpaid helpers; and (iv) employees in 
agriculture, private domestic service and defence forces. However, the labour force series 
(above) covers all these classes of persons with one exception, the defence forces. 


Monthly Series of Employment Statistics 


The employment series in this section and the later section ‘Industrial Classification of 
EOP Oe are based on data (referred to as bench-marks) derived from the Population 
ensus of 1971. 


Estimates for the period subsequent to the 1971 Census have been derived from three 
main sources: (i) current pay-roll tax returns; (ii) current returns from government bodies; 
and (iii) some other direct records of current employment. The figures are supplemented by 
estimates of the change in employment in areas not covered by these direct collections. 


The Australian Standard Industrial Classification is the industry classification now used 
throughout the series. The industry dissection of the bench-marker has been adjusted, as far 
as possible, to an enterprise or establishment basis which is the basis for classification of 
subsequent estimates. 


Prior to January 1976, all employers (other than certain exempt organisations) paying 
more than $400 a week in wages were required to lodge pay-roll tax returns. The exemption 
level was raised to $800 in January 1976, $923 in January 1977 and $1 154 in January 1978, but 
the changes have had little effect on employment estimates. 


It should be noted that employees in rural industry and in private domestic service are 
not included in the estimates because of the inadequacy of current data. The terms 
employment, number employed, employees and wage earners used throughout are synonymous 
with, and relate to wage and salary earners on pay-rolls or in employment in the latter part of 
each month, as distinct from numbers of employees actually working on a specific date. The 
estimates include some persons working part-time. 


Figures for recent periods are subject to revision. As they become available, particulars 
of employment obtained from other Bureau collections are used to check and, 
where necessary, to revise estimates. 


The table below gives estimated totals for employees in Tasmania at June and December 
of each year: 


Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment, June and December (Excluding Employees 
in Agriculture and Private Domestic Service, and Defence Forces) 
(7000) 


December 
Year 


Persons 


The detailed study of employment trends requires examination of monthly figures; the 
next table has been compiled to show totals of employees for each month: 
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Wages and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment, Monthly Estimates (Excluding Employees 
in Agriculture and Private Domestic Service, and Defence Forces) 
(7000) 


January ..... 88-9 45:2 | 134-1 88-8 88-3 

February....| 88:9 46:2 | 135-1 89-1 : 

March ...... . . 49-5 | 137-6 
April ....... 89-0 . 49-6 | 137:3 
May........ 88-5 . 49-5 | 137-2 
June........ 88-2 49-5 | 137-3 
July ........ 88-5 49-3} 136-8 
August...... 88-3 49-3 | 136-5 
September 88-1 

October..... 88-2 

November...| 88-6 

December...} 89-2 


Civilian Employees of Government Bodies 


In Tasmania, as in other Australian states, a relatively high proportion of wage and salary 
earners is employed by government bodies operating at four levels: Federal, State, local and 
semi-government (with the complication that semi-government authorities may have been 
created by either Federal or State legislation). For the purpose of these statistics, government 
employees include persons working on government services such as railways, bus services, 
banks, post offices, power and light, air transport, education (including universities), radio, 
television, police, public works, government factories, departmental hospitals and 
institutions, etc., as well as those engaged in administrative services. 


Estimates of private and government employment from January 1976 are on a revised 
basis which has been designed to achieve uniformity of classification with other statistical 
collections. The principal changes affecting the private/government dissection of employment 
estimates are as follows: 

(a) Hospitals: Non-departmental ‘public’ hospitals (other than those run by 
religious or charitable organisations) are now classified to State Government. 

(b) Marketing Authorities: All marketing authorities or boards (other than those 
which are purely growers’ or producers’ co-operatives) are now included in 
the government sector as they exercise functions which are fundamentally 
those of government. 


The next table shows employees according to private and government sectors: 


Total Civilian Employees of Private Employers and Government Authorities at 
0 June—Revised Series 


(7000) 


Private employers Government authorities 


59-1 30-0 89-1 29-1 16-8 
59-0 31-0 90-1 29-7 17:4 
ERiglsas srevie Boagina sire 31:2 88-9 30-0 18-3 


Persons 


47-1 


The following table shows the number of government employees in Tasmania according 


to the level of government: 
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Civilian Employees of Government Bodies at 30 June—Revised Series 


(7000) 
Level of government 
Year and sex Total 
Federal State Local 
(a) (a) 
1976—Males ............0... 000 ee eee 5-9 20-7 2-5 29-1 
Females ...................... 21 14-3 0-4 16-8 
Persons.........0....00-0005 8-0 35-1 2:9 46:0 
1977—Males .............. 0000 eee ee 5:9 21-1 2:7 29°7 
Females ...................... 21 14.9 0-4 17-4 
POTSODS). 2:55.60 585 asa s voli gue he 8-0 36:0 3-2 47-1 
1978—Males ............00...00.00 00. 76 19-8 2-7 30-0 
Females? si: is.ci.2 sgcs chin anand eats 2:2 15-7 0:5 18-3 
Persons) 2j0:2066 2.2 Wi gcssced gon gees 9:8 35-5 3-1 48-4 


(a) Includes semi-government authorities. 


Industrial Classification of Employees 


The next table specifies the main industrial groups and shows the industrial classification 
of civilian employees only, for recent years: 


Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment at 30 June: Main Industry Groups 
(Excluding Employees in Agriculture and Private Domestic Service, and Defence Forces) 
(7000) 


A.S.1L.C. Division 


1974 1975 1976 1977 


MALES 


A. (Part) Forestry, fishing and hunting . . 1-1 1-3 1-2 1-4 1:3 
B. Mining .......................... 41 4-3 3-9 3-7 3-6 
C. Manufacturing.................... 25-4 24-1 23-8 23-7 22:9 
D. Electricity, gas and water........... 3-3 3-3 33 3-3 3-3 
E. Construction ..................... 11-8 12-6 11-7 11-5 11:3 
F. Wholesale and retail trade.......... 14-6 14:5 14-8 15:3 15-2 
G. Transport and storage ............. 7-0 7-0 6-1 6-0 5:8 
H. Communication................... 2:1 21 21 2:0 2:0 
I. Finance, insurance, real estate, etc. .. 4-6 4-5 4-6 4-7 4-7 
J. Public administration and defence ... 4-7 5:0 5-1 5:2 533 
K. Community services ............... 75 8-1 8-2 8-5 8-9 
L. Entertainment, recreation, etc. ..... 3-3 4-0 3-3 3-4 3-4 

ees 74 


FEMALES 


. (Part) Forestry, fishing and hunting . . 
Mining 8 seni bis bd ace ores rine 
Manufacturing.................... 

. Electricity, gas and water........... 

Construction ..................0.. 
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Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment at 30 June: Main Industry Groups 
(Excluding Employees in Agriculture and Private Domestic Service, and Defence Forces)—continued 


(7000) 
Year 
A.S.I.C. Division 
1974 | 1975 | 1976 [| w7 | 1978 
PERSONS 
A. (Part) Forestry, fishing and hunting . . 1-1 1:3 1:3 1-5 1-4 
B. Mining Lerche URE AND Satie land wenden dle 4-3 45 4-1 3-9 3-8 
C. Manufacturing.................... 31-5 29-2 28-5 28-2 27-4 
D. Electricity, gas and water........... 3-6 3-6 3-6 3-6 3-6 
E. Construction ..................... 12-1 12-9 12:0 11:8 11-7 
F. Wholesale and retail trade.......... 25-2 24-9 25-2 26:4 26:5 
G. Transport and storage ............. 76 7-7 6:8 6-7 6-4 
H. Communication................... 2-9 2:9 2-9 2:8 2:8 
I. Finance, insurance, real estate, etc. .. 8-3 8-4 8-5 9-1 9-0 
J. Public administration and defence ... 7:2 79 8-1 8:3 8-6 
K. Community services ............... 20-8 23-2 24:4 25-4 26:7 
L. Entertainment, recreation, etc. ..... 8-9 10-7 9-6 9-5 9:3 
pea inantaad Pos | 

Total 5 oe asthe Be tes 133-7 137-3 135-0 137-1 137-3 

eI RR ee POE Se) ey OF ee (ee 


(a) Increase over 1976 due principally to changes in Health Insurance activities. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Census Data 


In the 1966 Population Census, the following question was asked: ‘Did the person look 
for work last week? Answer yes or no.’ (Note: ‘Looking for work’ means: (i) being registered 
with the Commonwealth Employment Service; or (ii) approaching prospective employers; or 
(iii) placing or answering advertisements; or (iv) writing letters of application; or (v) awaiting 
the results of recent applications.) In the 1971 and 1976 Censuses this question was asked 
again with one refinement: was the person seeking a job for the first time or had the person 
had other jobs before? 

After the exclusion of persons who were already employed, but who were seeking 
alternative employment, the following data were obtained: 


Labour Force and Unemployed Persons, 1966, 1971 and 1976 Censuses 
a ye me 0CUC ll e e —— ee e o 


Unemployed 
Year (30 June) and sex Labour force Proportion of 
Number labour force 
(per cent) 

1966—Males ............ 0000s 106 557 1 146 1-1 
Females 23.05 bt icin keto ota eo 40 765 971 2-4 
Persons |< cele iced oe ee Sho, wee ea 147 322 2 117 1-4 
1971—Males ......... 0... cece eee eee 107 973 1 786 1-7 
Females' sities Pecans yet geen cab ngeled 45 289 1 261 2:8 
PEPSOMNS «ba dees eee caer d 153 262 3 047 2:0 
1976—Males ........... 0.0 cece eee eee 112 281 4 003 3-6 
Females: ii.j.tci0cn see seg et song oe bs 58 344 2 676 4-6 
PELSONS 6 desice soi wate sa gdtear en faces 170 625 6 679 3-9 
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Registrations with Commonwealth Employment Service 


The Commonwealth Employment Service 


The Commonwealth Employment Service (CES) was originally established by federal 
legislation under Section 47 of the Re-Establishment and Employment Act 1945 and under the 
Social Services Legislation Declaratory Act 1947. In August 1978 a new Commonwealth 
Employment Service Act was passed providing for a National Director and State Directors of 
the CES and National, State and local committees, with an advisory role comprising a range 
of representatives from the community. 


The functions of the CES are: 

(i) To assist persons seeking employment or a change in employment to obtain 
suitable positions having regard to their experience, training or qualifications, 
and to the economic and other needs of the Australian community. In 
particular to: (a) provide persons with information relating to employment, 
such as advice about qualifications for occupations and vocational guidance; 
and (b) make special arrangements and facilities to assist immigrants, 
Aboriginals, the young, the handicapped, school leavers and those with 
professional or technical qualifications or those who have special 
requirements or disadvantages in relation to employment. 

(ii) To assist employers to fill vacant positions with available persons who are 
suitable for the performance of the duties and who meet employers’ 
requirements for the positions. 

(iii) To promote and implement manpower programs and other measures designed to 
ensure a high level of employment. 

(iv) To register persons who are unemployed and who wish to claim unemployment 
benefits under the Social Services Act 1947 and provide help in seeking 
employment for persons claiming or receiving such benefits. 

(v) To publish information about the labour market or services relating to 
employment. 


(vi) To collect statistics and other information relating to the labour market. 


‘Registered for Employment’ 

In the following table the persons shown are those who claimed, when registering for full- 
time work (35 hours or more per week) with the CES, that they were not employed and who 
were recorded on the Friday nearest the last day of the month as unplaced. The count includes 
those referred to employers and those who may have obtained employment without notifying 
the CES; persons receiving unemployment benefit are included. 


Persons Registered for Employment with Commonwealth Employment Service 
At June and December of Each Year (a) 


Males Females | Persons Males Females 
te rte pt 


Persons 


rae © 


Year 


(a) Recorded as unplaced on the Friday nearest the last day of the month. 

(b) Persons registered for employment as a percentage of the estimated total labour force. Labour force 
estimates used are the latest available up to the month in question (i.e. the relevant May or November 
estimates for years prior to 1978 in which year the population survey was changed from a quarterly toa 
monthly basis). 
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In interpreting the level of registration, account should be taken of the fact that 
registration is a voluntary act. Thus, while an increase in registrations may normally be taken 
to indicate an increase in unemployment, theoretically at least, it could merely indicate wider 
use of the facilities offered by the Commonwealth Employment Service. (There is an 
alternative source of data on unemployment which does not suffer from this disability; the 
section ‘Intercensal Labour Force Estimates’ earlier in this chapter includes a series showing 
the number of persons unemployed as one element of the labour force. ‘Actively looking for 
work’ is the basis of classification in the labour force series.) 

The table that follows has been compiled to show the number registered for employment 
at the end of each month. The monthly figures are subject to pronounced seasonal influences, 
the most obvious being the effect of school-leavers on registrations in December and January. 


Persons Registered for Employment With Commonwealth Employment Service 
At End of Each Month (a) 


January.......4 7775 4071 11 846 10 695 

February....... 

March......... 12 051 
April .......... 5 063 3 376 8 439 11 680 
May........... 5 484 3 167 8 651 11 999 
JUNE. hoki ost 5 840 3 146 8 986 11 944 
July ..........4 6 098 3 145 9 243 12 020 
August ........ 6 182 3 025 9 207 12 081 
September ..... 6 217 2 910 9 127 8 679 3 816 12 495 
October ....... 5 994 2 907 8 901 

November .... | 

December ..... 


(a) At Friday nearest last day of month. 


Differences between Population Surveys Estimates of Unemployment and 
Commonwealth Employment Service Figures 


The population (labour force) surveys sample estimates of unemployment will differ 
from the number of persons registered with the Commonwealth Employment Service as not 
employed, awaiting placement in full-time employment for a number of reasons, including the 
following: 

(i) the survey estimates include persons looking for part-time as well as full-time 
work; 

(ii) they include some unemployed persons (particularly females) who do not 
register with the Commonwealth Employment Service; 

(iii) they exclude persons who did any work at all during the survey week, even 
though they may subsequently have become unemployed and registered with 
the Commonwealth Employment Service, or have done so little work as not 
to lose eligibility for unemployment benefit; 

(iv) they exclude any persons registered as unemployed who find jobs but do not 
notify the Commonwealth Employment Service at once that they have done 
SO; 

(v) they represent averages over a period whereas the numbers registered refer to a 
particular day near the end of the month; and 

(vi). they are subject to sampling variability. 
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Survey of Persons Registered with the Commonwealth Employment Service as 
Unemployed, March 1977, Australia 


This survey was based on a sample, selected by the Bureau, of the addresses of persons 
registered as unemployed in the records of Commonwealth Employment Services (C.E.S.) 
offices within metropolitan statistical divisions of the six state capital cities as at 18 March 
1977. About two per cent of addresses were included in the sample. 


During the period 21 to 25 March, interviews were conducted by Bureau officers at the 
selected addresses, using a questionnaire similar to that used in the normal labour force 
survey. Information was sought with respect to all usual residents at the selected addresses. It 
should be noted that the person interviewed was not necessarily the person registered with the 
C.E.S., whose name was not known to the interviewer. 


Survey questionnaires were matched with the selected C.E.S. records by Bureau officers. 
Information was not obtained in respect of some registrants. Such persons are shown as ‘non- 
respondents’. 

The survey results showed that of 135 000 respondents, 22.0 per cent were employed, 
70-2 per cent were unemployed and 7-8 per cent were not in the labour force. Of the 55 400 
non-respondents, 2 400 had given non-existent addresses and 4 100 had given insufficient 
address; 3 700 dwellings were apparently not inhabited and at 29 600 dwellings the registrant 
apparently did not reside at that address. 


Persons Receiving Unemployment Benefit 


It is possible for a person to register as unemployed but make no claim for unemployment 
benefit. On the other hand, a person claiming unemployment benefit is required to register for 
employment. The next table gives details of persons receiving unemployment benefit each 
month. 


Number of Persons Receiving Unemployment Benefit (a) 


January............... 1 125 

February.............. 

March ................ 8 785 

7a 9) 6 | Cea ee a 9119 
AYE Seater Cikaeneayes 9 383 

JUNE 3. eb eee ene 9 757 

DULY eed sancatntan hoc ie Dyes 9 770 

August ...........005. 9 935 

September .........:.. 10 206 

October .............. 

November ............ 


December ............ 


(a) Compiled from information furnished by the Department of Social Security. From March 1976 monthly figures are 
not directly comparable because of differences in accounting periods. Some monthly figures relate to the end of 
a four-week period and others to a six-week period. Prior to March 1976 the figures relate to the Saturday 
nearest the end of the month. 


The number of males and females in receipt of unemployment benefit at the end of June 
is shown for recent years in the following table: 


Persons Receiving Unemployment Benefit at June (a) 


Particulars 1973 1975 1976 1977 
PR eee wee 1 306 1 034 2717 4.927 4 381 
RSE OLE 1 024 735 1722 2 301 2 697 
Persons— 
Number ............... 2 330 1769 4 439 7228 7078 
Mattehtes 1-4 11 2-6 4-1 4-0 


(a) See footnote to previous table. 
(b) Persons receiving benefit as a percentage of the estimated total labour force. Rates for 1973 to 1977 are based on 
labour force estimates for May. 
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Unemployment Rates 


The next table brings together details relating to the civilian labour force, persons 
registered for employment with the Commonwealth Employment Service and persons 
receiving unemployment benefits. Estimated unemployed (from the population survey), 
registered unemployed and unemployment benefit recipients are shown as proportions of the 
total labour force. It is noted that, while the labour force includes part-time workers and those 
seeking part-time work, only those seeking full-time work (35 hours or more per week) are 
registered with the C.E.S. and registration is a voluntary act. 


The Civilian Labour Force, Unemployment and 
Unemployment Rates for May each Year 


Particulars 


Civilian labour force (a)— 
Employed (b)................000000000008 
Unemployed— 
Looking for full-time work (c).......... 00! n.a na. 8-1 9-6 
Looking for part-time work (d)......... 00! n.a n.a. 2:1 (e) 
Total unemployed................ “000 6:7 Se 10- 10-8 
Total labour force ............ : 170-4 176-1 178-8 175-5 
Unemployment rate (f) ....................- 4-0 4-8 5:7 6:2 
Registered unemployed— 
Persons (2) ).000 34 bead Nave bode ead edivas 00! 5 926 8 651 8 116 11 999 
Rate: (h)-.xtc2g.0 fe ced Fete han teegh es alte oho! C 3-5 4-9 4.5 6:8 
Unemployment benefit recipients— 
Persons a 0! oxen Sohne sees gnace 2 od bane eave 3 835 6 611 6 55 9 383 
Ratei()s oreo ge 25 ee sp aetetaue wae % 3 3-8 3-7 5:3 


(a) Aged 15 years and over; estimates derived from the population survey (see the earlier section ‘Labour 
Force Estimates’). : 


(b) Includes : (i) full-time workers who usually work for 35 hours or more per week and others who did so 
during the survey week; and (ii) part-time workers who usually work for less than 35 hours per week and 
who worked for one hour but for less than 35 hours for pay, or who worked for 15 hours or more without 
pay, during the survey week. 


(c) Persons not classified as employed but who had actively looked for full-time work (35 hours or more per 
week) during the last month. : 


(d) Persons not classified as employed but who had actively looked for part-time work during the last month. 
(e) Subject to sampling variability too high for most practical uses. 

(f) Total unemployed as a proportion of the total labour force. 

(g) Persons registered for employment (work of 35 hours or more per week) with the C.E.S. 

(h) Registered unemployed (for full-time work) as a proportion of the total labour force. 

(i) Unemployment benefit recipients as a porportion of the total labour force. 


DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In addition to its function of operating the Commonwealth Employment Service, the 
Employment Division of the Department of Employment and Industrial Relations has 
controlled schemes aimed at reducing the recent high level of unemployment. A brief 
description of these schemes follows. 


National Employment and Training System 


In October 1974 the employment training schemes administered by the then Department 
of Labour and Immigration, together with the Training Scheme for Widow Pensioners, were 
superseded by the National Employment and Training. System. 

The National Employment and Training (N.E.A.T.) System provides a comprehensive 
system of labour market training designed to remedy labour imbalances by: 

(i) Alleviating unemployment where it occurs and overcoming skills in short supply. 
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(ii) Assisting in the long-term restructuring of the work force by promoting regional 
development and bringing about overall increases in the general level of 
skills. Training arrangements cover the full range of occupational skills and, 
as necessary, provide preliminary and preparatory instruction needed to assist 
entry into normal training programs and to meet the needs of particular 
individuals such as the handicapped. 


Facilities approved for training include those provided by public and private education 
institutions but of growing importance is the training provided by industry and commerce by 
arrangement with employers and with employer industry and trade associations. Trainees are 
approved primarily on the basis of labour market demand for their existing and proposed 
skills. Subject to a means test, trainees attending educational institutions receive training 
allowances. Employers who provide approved programs of in-industry training and meet the 
wage costs of trainees are paid a subsidy for the duration of approved training periods. 


All applications for employment training through N.E.A.T. are made with the 
Commonwealth Employment Service which, in its capacity as an employment referral centre, 
is able to test the labour market and determine an individual’s need for training as a means of 
obtaining satisfactory employment. 

Special initiatives under the N.E.A.T. System have been enacted in recent years in an 
attempt to offset the high levels of. youth unemployment. These include: 


(i) The special youth employment training programme (S.Y.E.T.P.). This provides 
a substantial subsidy for an extended training period to employers willing to 
provide employment and training to youths who have been unemployed for 
more than four months in the past year. 


(ii) The Special Assistance Program (S.A.P.) which provides subsidies to employers 
of apprentices threatened by work shortage, or allowances for full-time trade 
training for apprentices whose indentures have been suspended. 

(iii) The education program for unemployed youth (E.P.U.Y.). This is a program 
initiated by the Commonwealth Department of Education to increase the 
employment prospects of unemployed young people through use of State 
Education Department facilities. Trainees are paid a N.E.A.T. allowance 
while attending these courses. 


Community Youth Support Scheme 


The Community Youth Support Scheme (C.Y.S.S.) is a Federal Government Scheme 
which was introduced in October 1976 as a means of encouraging local community groups to 
become involved in assisting unemployed young people. The scheme, which jis the first of its 
kind, recognises that young people experiencing periods of unemployment at a time when 
there is a shortage of jobs may need support or assistance. 


The form in which this support may be offered varies according to the particular needs of 
the young people concerned. Organisations and groups within the community are encouraged 
to seek funding to run programs and services for young unemployed people. The scheme is 
designed to complement other Government initiatives previously introduced to increase 
employment and training opportunities for young people. Accordingly, C.Y.S.S. programs 
must contain some orientation towards employment. This need only be in fairly general 
terms. It is not intended that C.Y.S.S. should provide formal skills training as this may be 
dealt with under N.E.A.T. 

C.Y.S.S. is not a job creation program, nor is it a means of getting jobs done for 
organisations which need free labour. C.Y.S.S. may help young people in several ways: 

(i) By better equipping them to get a job. Sessions on how to handle job interviews, 
how to go about applying for a job and even where to look for jobs will give a 
young person confidence and a better chance of finding employment. 

(ii) By giving assistance with social, financial, educational, health and general 
welfare problems that could be making it more difficult for them to find 
employment. 
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(iii) By providing a wide range of activities to make the period of unemployment 
more interesting and more creative. Because of the shortage of job vacancies 
some young people may face long periods of unemployment. They may 
become bored, frustrated and disillusioned. C.Y.S.S. funds may be used to 
provide outdoor activity, art and craft workshops, sessions on basic car 
maintenance, cookery, etc. 


Any young person registered with the Commonwealth Employment Service is eligible to 
participate in C.Y.S.S. projects. Bus fares and other necessary expenses incurred in attending 
a C.Y.S.S. project are reimbursed up to a maximum of $6 per week. 


INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION AND CONDITIONS 
Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship Commission 


The Apprenticeship Commission was set up under the Apprentices Act 1942 to: (i) 
encourage, regulate and control training in proclaimed trades; (ii) assist youths towards 
successful trade courses; and (iii) provide properly trained craftsmen for industry. The 
Commission, which meets each month, consists of three representatives of trade unions, three 
of employers’ organisations, a nominee of the Minister for Education and the President, all 
members being appointed for a three-year term. To keep the Commission up-to-date with the 
latest developments, Trade Committees have been formed for particular industries, with both 
employers and employees represented. 


Apprentices are trained at work and at technical classes, and supervisors report on the 
effectiveness of the training; supervisors also give on-the-spot advice to employers and 
apprentices where their mutual obligations-are concerned and refer matters that cannot be 
settled in this way to the Commission for decision. 


Apprenticeships 


An apprenticeship may not be commenced without the consent of the Commission which 
determines the suitability of employers for training apprentices and the educational 
qualifications required for entry to a particular trade. 


The apprentice serves a probationary period before a contract (indentures) is made with 
the employer and registered with the Commission. The Commission determines disputes 
about the contracting parties’ rights, duties and liabilities and no apprenticeship may be 
terminated, suspended or assigned other than by its authority; when an apprenticeship has 
been completed, the employer and the Commission certify to this effect. Where apprentices 
are required to undertake technical training, either at technical classes or by correspondence, 
instruction is mandatory. Apprentices attend technical classes for eight hours per week during 
working hours without loss of pay. (Country apprentices in remote areas attend three 
fortnightly training periods each year.) The progress apprentices make is reported to the 
Commission and unsatisfactory reports are investigated. 


Apprentices are encouraged in the following ways: (i) by payment of proficiency 
allowances for annual examinations passed successfully in the allotted time; (ii) by certificates 
of proficiency for apprentices successfully completing the mandatory trade course of technical 
instruction; (iii) by reducing the apprenticeship term by one year in some cases, where the 
qualifying trade course is completed in the allotted time; and (iv) by the award of bursaries. 

The Commission offers an award to the outstanding apprentice in each of the building, 
automotive, electrical, metal and other trades, and from these five apprentices, the 
‘Apprentice of the Year’ is selected and qualifies for an award of $600. Other awards are to 
the value of $450. Should there not be any outstanding apprentice in any particular trade 
group, the prize allotted for that group may be awarded to other trade groups. 


Number of Apprentices 


The following table shows the number of apprentices in Tasmania and also details of 
apprenticeships registered and completed: 
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Number of Apprentices, Apprenticeships Registered and Completed 


1972-73 1973-74 


3 281 4 035 
322 180 
3 603 


4215 


During year— 
New apprenticeships registerd ....... 1117 1 404 
Apprenticeships completed.......... 882 750 


(a) Distributed in proclaimed trades. 


Particluars 


Number at 30 June (a)— 
Indentured apprentices ............. 
Apprentices on probation ........ seas 


Industrial Safety and Accident Prevention 


General 


Responsibility: The Department of Labour and Industry administers legislation relating 
to safety, health and welfare in workforces generally (but excluding workforces subject to the 
Mines Inspection Act 1968 which prescribes safety standards for mines and mining works and 
is administered by the Mines Department). The Department’s Technical Services Division 
inspectorate performs inspection and advisory functions throughout the State. 


Prevention: Prevention obviously has a two-fold aspect: (i) inspection programs aimed at 
pin-pointing unsafe working conditions; and (ii) education and training designed to eliminate 
unsafe actions. 


Training: The Department endeavours to develop an attitude of ‘safety consciousness’ 
among employees and employers. This is the primary aim of general safety training. More 
specific training is basically aimed at educating supervisors and foremen, since an attitude of 
‘safety consciousness’ must involve management. Formal training in industrial safety and 
accident prevention is available at Hobart and Launceston Technical Colleges in two year 
courses. Informal training is arranged by the Department of Labour and Industry, the two- 
day courses being based on the concept of ‘training within industry’. Single lectures on 
industrial and farm safety are also available and the Department makes arrangements to 
provide lecturers on request. 


Safety Officers: It is expected that large undertakings will have their own specialists 
concerned with safety matters. However, government safety officers are available to 
industries which may use their services for short periods. Their function is purely advisory and 
they assist organisations which wish to stress safety or to reduce their accident rates. 


Research Facilities: The Department carries out a safety research program. A 
comprehensive classification of safety data and information is maintained from local, 
interstate and overseas sources. 


Factory Legislation 


Working conditions in factories in Tasmania are covered under the Factories, Shops and 
Offices Act 1965 which makes provisions with respect to the health, welfare, safety and 
‘working conditions of persons employed in factories, shops and offices, and the sanitation of 
factories, shops and offices. All factories are required to register with the Department of 
Labour and Industry; fees date from 1 January each year. Fees for registration range from $3 
for small factories (where less than four persons are employed), up to $345 for factories 
employing more than 800 persons. See the 1977 and earlier Year Books for greater detail 
relating to factory legislation and factory inspection. 


Parliament House, Hobart Town, c. 1870 [By courtesy of the Archives Office of Tasmania] 


Franklin Square, Hobart Town, c. 1860 


[By courtesy of the Archives Office of Tasmania] 
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- Inspection of Machinery 


Generally, the Inspection of Machinery Act 1960, as amended, applies to all machinery of 
one or more horsepower used in manufacturing or industrial processes and specifically 
includes boilers, pressure vessels, lifts and cranes. By proclamation, machines not ordinarily 
covered by the Act may be made subject to its provisions. The Department of Labour and 
Industry is responsible for application of the Act which is administered by a chief inspector 
and district inspectors at Hobart, Launceston, Burnie and Devonport. ; 


Safety on Construction Sites 


Safety on construction work is covered by provisions of the Factories, Shops and Offices 
Act 1965, the Scaffolding Act 1960 and the Inspection of Machinery Act 1960. 


Industrial Safety, Health and Welfare Act 


The Industrial Safety, Health and Welfare Act 1977 will progressively repeal the 
Factories, Shops and Offices Act 1965, the Scaffolding Act 1960 and the Inspection of 
Machinery Act 1960. This Act combines the major provisions of these three Acts into one 
enactment and otherwise provides wide regulation-making powers in respect of safety, health 
and welfare matters generally. The Act and regulations have application to all work places 
(other than those subject to the Mines Inspection Act 1968). 


Industrial Accidents 


Industrial accident statistics in Tasmania are compiled from returns of workers’ 
compensation claims submitted by insurance companies, self-insurers and State Government 
departments. The returns are submitted for cases finalised; the statistics do not represent the 
number of accidents occurring in a particular year. The statistics first published by the Bureau 
for 1969-70 replaced those formerly published by the Department of Labour and Industry. 
Because of the number of minor definitional, conceptual and classification changes adopted 
for the new series, the statistics shown in the following tables are not strictly comparable with 
those published for 1968-69 and earlier years. 


The collection is limited to those employees covered by the Tasmanian Workers’ 
Compensation Act and therefore excludes self-employed persons, Federal Government 
employees and the police. Exclusion of self-employed persons is likely to reduce coverage in 
industries where self-employment is prevalent (e.g. retail trade, rural industries, etc.). 
Because of the exclusion of Federal Government employees, some industries are not covered 
at all, while coverage is considerably reduced in other industries (e.g. communications). 

In compiling the statistics the following definitions have been adopted: 

Industrial Accident: A compensated work injury causing death or absence of the injured 
person from work for one day or more. Disease cases and accidents occurring during journeys 
or recess periods are included. The number of accidents is based on claims finalised during 
each year ended 30 June. The accidents to which the claims refer may have occurred in the 
year the claim was finalised or during any earlier year. 


_ Time Lost: The actual time lost from work of persons reported to be temporarily 
incapacitated or permanently partially-incapacitated as a result of a compensated work injury. 


Cost of Claims : Includes compensation for wages lost, hospital and medical expenses and 
lump sum settlements of cases finalised during the year ended 30 June. 


Industry Groups: Classified in accordance with the Australian Standard Industrial 
Classification. 

The table that follows shows the number of industrial accidents reported during 1976-77 
and the time lost through those accidents which caused temporary and permanent partial- 
disability. : 
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Fatal and Non-fatal Industrial Accidents: Industry Group and Time Lost, 1976-77 
no. no. 
Primary, mining, etc.— 
Primary production ..........0..0..0 00.0 cece cece eee e eens 


, 1 519 
1 
2 


Time Lost 


Industry group 


Average per 
accident 


MINING eS) dig rede hi otcacif eae arate Mabie oe hee Se 


Manufacturing— 
Food, drink, et: wssiackd ices bard dos ee ek oS 
Wood and wood products, etc. . 
Glass and clay products, etc. .....0...6 006. c eee cece eee ee 
Metal and metal products, etc. . 
Transport equipment ...................... 
Other manufacturing ........0 00.20... c eee eee eee 


USDOARA 


Other industries— 
Electricity; p48; G0 ss cc46 sie: Stews sees Dee eee Oe 
Construction 2.0.0.0... 2000.00. c cece eee ee 
Wholesale and retail trade .................. 

Transport, storage, etc. ....... 
Finance and property ...................... 
Public administration 
Community services 

Amusements, hotels, etc... 0.0.6.2. 2eeececeeeee 


i | 


Ni vw] wyyunner 
N/V] Soa oHHO 


The cost of claims arising out of industrial accidents, as applicable to each industry group, 
is shown in the next table: 


Industrial Accidents: Industry Group and Cost of. Claims, 1976-77 
: ($$); 


Cost of Claims 


Industry group Average per 
non-fatal 


accident 


Total 
accidents 


Non-fatal 
accidents 


Fatal 
accidents 


Primary, mining, etc.— 


Primary production .......0.....0.0. 00.0 ccc eee ee eee se ciee a 24 401 280.516 304 917 540 
Manne estes oi Pereira Gl abe oaoteed Cane hom cake, Soe prea Wak Bem ea 2 542 ; 287 370 289 912 473 

TOtal ssc wenatchee Bet dagiad ey SiEy ube ae oar csie ooBikona arbzays 26 943 567 886 594 829 504 

Manufacturing— 

Food pdrink, (6: ee Joys esa ts aeas hace dh oo faba eke 253 780 253 780 293 
Wood and wood products, etc... 22... eee eee eee 465 
Glass.and clay products,etc.............. 577 
Metal and metal products, etc. . 396 


Transport equipment .... rte e 
Other manufacturing ..... 220000000000 c eee eee ees 


Other industries— 


Electricity, £88, €t6,. ca sasnisesivs fea cesayiervesewaiaia mens 118 412 118 412 386 
Construction . -.. 3. ee 729 254 746 880 383 
Wholesale and retail trade . . 402 375 402 375 391 
Transport, storage, etc. .... 224 716 225:°766 486 
Finance and property .... 20 941 20 941 395 
Public administration . . .. 15 477 15 477 534 
Community service ...... 149 658 149 658 448 

120 430 120 430 494 


Amusements, hotels, etc. .. 


1 781 263 1.799 939 


ead Lote ictal Sail tad snc Men ts 3 734 170 3 781 118 
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Workers’ Compensation 


Legislation: Workers’ compensation legislation in Tasmania was first introduced in 1910 
but it was not until 1927 that the principle of compulsory insurance was embodied in the 
Workers’ Compensation Act 1927. 


Purpose and Limitations: The principle of the Act is provision for compensation on the 
death or disablement of a worker, if occasioned by personal injury arising out of and during 
the course of employment. In 1970 the Act was amended to extend compensation cover for 
injuries sustained by a worker travelling in either direction between his residence and place of 
employment. The Act provides that this cover to and from work applies only for reasonably 
direct journeys, except for breaks or deviations connected with the worker’s employment. 
Amendments in 1970 extended coverage to workers who are temporarily absent from work 
during meal breaks. Self-inflicted injuries are excluded and certain limitations are applied 
where serious or wilful misconduct is involved. Monetary benefits have fixed limits. All 
reasonable costs of medical, hospital, nursing and ambulance services, and in the event of 
death, the reasonable costs of burial or cremation are paid. In addition, weekly payments are 
made during periods of incapacity and there is provision for a lump sum entitlement for 
specified injuries included in a schedule to the Act. 


Non-contributory Basis: The Act is non-contributory, i.e. the worker does not pay into 
any fund for the provision of benefits. The employer is obliged to insure with an approved 
insurance company against the liability to compensation, except in certain cases where he is 
allowed to carry his own risk. In any case where an employer has no paid-up insurance policy, 
where the employer cannot be found or where the employer or his insurance company has 
become insolvent, the worker may claim against a ‘nominal insurer’, as if he were the 
employer. Amounts paid by the ‘nominal insurer’ are provided by all insurance companies 
carrying on workers’ compensation business. Each company is required to contribute to these 
types of claims in proportion to the premium income derived from policies issued during the 
preceding year. 

Compensation on Death: Where death results from an injury, the compensation payable 
to dependants wholly dependent on the worker’s earnings is 284 times the current Hobart 
base rate, plus seven times the current Hobart base rate for each worker’s child under sixteen 
years at the date of injury. Partial dependants are entitled to proportionate amounts. 

Base Rate means the minimum weekly wage payable to the lowest paid adult male 
employed at Hobart under the federal Metal Trades Award (in June 1978 the minimum was 
$117:20 per week). 

Weekly Payments During Incapacity: When the worker is totally incapacitated he is 
entitled to receive weekly compensation payments at whichever of the following alternatives 
is greater: (i) the rate of his average weekly earnings over the period of twelve months 
immediately preceding the period of incapacity; or (ii) the ordinary time rate of pay for the 
work on which he was engaged immediately prior to the period of incapacity. When the 
worker is partially incapacitated the weekly payments are reduced by any amount that he is 
able to earn in some other suitable employment. 

Maximum Limit of Weekly Payments: In cases of. partial or total incapacity of any 
worker, the total liability of an employer in making weekly compensation payments is limited 
to 284 times the current Hobart base rate. ’ 


Lump Sum Payments: In addition to weekly incapacity payments, lump sum payments 
are made in respect of the loss of members of the body or of bodily powers of function. In the 
Act, specific injuries are listed and the single amount payable is related to the current Hobart 
base rate (specified as B in the following examples): (1) loss of both feet, B x 284; (ii) loss of 
leg, B x 138; (iii) loss of thumb, B x 51; and (iv) loss of great toe, B x 35, etc. Where more 
than one of these injuries are suffered in the same accident, a maximum payment equal to B 
x 532 may be paid. 


Long Service Leave for Casual Employees 


The Long Service Leave Act 1976 provides for the granting of 13 weeks long service leave 
to all employees who complete 15 years continuous service with one employer. A pro-rata 
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entitlement applies in respect of termination of employment after less than 15 years service in 
certain circumstances. 


Contributions to a Long Service Leave (Casual Employment) Fund are made by 
employers with respect to all casual employees covered by the Act. For further details, 
reference should be made to the 1977 or earlier editions of the Year Book. 


TRADE UNIONS 


The. following table shows details of the number of unions and the number of union 
members in Tasmania: 


Trade Unions: Numbers and Membership 


Year ended Number of Number of Annual increase in 
31. December separate unions members membership (a) 
(7000) (per cent) 


(a) On preceding year. 


PRICES 
Retail Prices and. Price Indexes 


Retail Price Index Numbers from 1901 


Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of houses for periods extending 
back to the year 1901 were collected by the Australian Statistician. A continuous price series 
from 1901 to the present day (shown in part below) has been constructed from the various 
indexes in use during this period to provide a broad indication of long-term trends in retail 
price levels for Australia. The index numbers are derived by linking a number of indexes that 
differ greatly in scope. The successive indexes used are 1901-1914, the ‘A’ Series; from 1914 to 
1946-47, the ‘C’ Series; from 1946-47 to 1948-49, a composite of Consumer Price Index 
Housing Group (partly estimated) and ‘C’ Series excluding rent; and from 1948-49, the 
Consumer Price Index. 


Retail Price Index Numbers from 1901: Six State Capital Cities Combined 
(Base: Year 1911 = 100) 


Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Index age Index age Index age 

Year number| change Year number | change number | change 
(a) (a) (a) 


(a) Over previous year (previous year’s figures not necessarily shown in table). 

(b) November; remaining figures are averages for the respective years. 

(c) Affected by the introduction of Medibank and the consequent reduction in cost of hospital and medical 
services. 

(d) Includes the effects of price increases in hospital and medical services associated with changes to 
Medibank.- 
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Consumer Price Index 


The index currently in use is the Consumer Price Index. The present composition and 
weighting pattern of the Consumer Price Index is given in the following table: 


Consumer Price Index 
Composition and Weighting Pattern at September Quarter 1976 (a): 
Six State Capital Cities Combined 


Percentage weight 


Group, section, etc. 
Section, etc. 


Food— 
Dairy produce ......... 0... cece cece cece eet n eee e eens 2:138 
Cereal products), o-..c6c0 sacks et tans sclele pw atpracte ek Ee OA ede 2-384 
Meat and seafoods—Meat................0...0000. ase Pe each 4-537 
FISH 3.0 f chscwnas Son eed octes aces Wea dete 0-420 
Fruit and vegetables—Fresh fruit and vegetables ............... 2-017 21-026 
Processed fruit and vegetables............ 0-889 
Soft drinks, icecream and confectionery .................000005 2-080 
Meals out, take away food—Meals out ......... jbyek ieee aout 2-072 
Snacks, take away food ............ 2:331 
Other foods. osc cede dsa ca ecw cea ceased awe she wy Bike SSR ARS 2-158 
Clothing— 
Men’s and boys’ clothing—Men’s clothing ..................-.. 2-339 
Boys’ clothing.....................- 0-589 
Women’s and girls’ clothing—Women’s clothing................ 3-911 
Girls’ clothing ................... 0-578 
Piecegoods and other clothing .......... 0.0... c eee 0-538 10-141 
Footwear—Men’s footwear..........0....... 0002 cee eee 0-549 
Women’s footwear...... 2.0.00... 0. eee eee 0-774 
Children’s footwear... 0.2... eee eee 0-328 
Clothing and footwear services ............. 000000 cece eee eee 0-535 
Housing— 
Rent—Privately owned dwellings................. 000 eevee eee 4-779 
Government owned dwellings ...................--.0-- 0-468 
Home ownership—Local government rates and charges ......... 1-759 13-544 
Huse! price osc 5es eo eel oe eee eg de 4-708 
Repairs and maintenance .................. 1-830 
Household equipment and operation— 
Fuel and light—Electricity... 0.0.00... occ eee 1-437 
Gasii ab Bein Wake Spree Gate eed Seated peewee ChE 0-520 
Other fel.) 5.t0 bie a eelee hace bo hea Ss Seta 0-278 
Furniture and floor coverings ..........0.0.. 0000 c eee eens 3-222 
Appliances: ¢cccstrenstes stands aces leg walged bosdotseaadee eases 1-909 
Drapery occ ie aca ndiad Ma enna ered dees a aatnw eae at 1-077 14-761 
Household utensils and tools—Household utensils .............. 1-017 
TOONS: .: ois ese deel gee taosrs eee 0-490 
Household supplies and services............. 0.0. e eee eee eee ee 3-319 
Postal and telephone services—Postal charges.................. 0-341 
Telephone charges.............. 1-151 
Transportation— 
Private transport—Motor vehicle purchase ................-045 5-523 
Motor vehicle operation..................45 10-788 18-453 
Public transport fares... 0... eens 2-142 
Tobacco and alcohol— 
Alcoholic beverages—Beer.........00..0 0... eee | 
WANE: fon, ke sal Mh auateh Sistue ee eee 
Spirits! aii dian Gh tetra ian aac oam we ate ee | ae 
Cigarettes and tobacco... 1.0... eee ene 


ad 
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Consumer Price Index 
Composition and Weighting Pattern at September Quarter 1976 (a): 
Six State Capital Cities Combined—continued 


Percentage weight 


Group, section, etc. 


Section, etc. 


Health and personal care— 
Health services—Hospital and medical 
Dental) iiaincmeid kiceadd peoeed Shadi Pea bin vaehals va 
Personal care products .......... 00.00. cece cece cece eee ees zee 
Personal care services.......... ais Oe ests souateun eos cele ate ietisn bane : 
Recreation— 
Books, newspapers, magazines... 2.0.0... 0... cece eee een eee 
Other recreation goods . 2.0.2... 6... ccc ccc cee nen eens 7.878 
Holiday accommodation ...........0. 00.0 cece cece eee nee , 
Other recreation services... 2.0.0.0. eee eee 


SN Sien ge eure Sy Sots Anise Bonar eve thay Paha tees ts By ae WB epee ae 100.000 


(a) This weighting pattern is based on estimates of household expenditure for the year 1974-75, valued at 
September quarter 1976 prices; see Chapter 18 for details relating to the 1974-75 Household 
Expenditure Survey. 


The weighting indicates the relative influerice given to the various components in 
measuring the degree of price change in the index from the September quarter 1976 (i.e. from 
the beginning of the ninth linked series). 


Comparison of the Linked Series: The Consumer Price Index is a chain of ‘fixed weight 
aggregative’ indexes, with significant changes in composition and weighting made at the 
linking dates. 


The 1977 Year Book includes details relating to changes made at the following linking 
dates: June quarter 1952; June quarter 1956; March quarter 1960; December quarter 1963; 
December quarter 1968; and December quarter 1973. Subsequent changes were as follows: 


The Eighth Linked Series was introduced from the September quarter 1974 when the item 
‘Radio and television licenses’ was deleted. This series comprised the following groups and 
weighting pattern (percentage contributions to the total index): ‘Food group’, 26-0; ‘Clothing 
and drapery group’, 13-2; ‘Housing group’, 15-6; ‘Household supplies and equipment group’, 
11-2; and ‘Miscellaneous group’, 34-0 per cent (all groups, 100.0 per cent). 


The Ninth Linked Series was introduced from the September quarter 1976 and changed 
weights for all items. It is based on the results of the 1974-75 Household Expenditure Survey 
(see Chapter 18). The following items were added to the directly represented areas of 
expenditure: in the ‘Food group’—meals out, fresh and frozen fish, oils and fats, cakes, fresh 
fruit and vegetables; in the ‘Household equipment and operation group’—fertiliser, seeds, 
etc., insurance of dwellings and contents, travel goods, repairs to household goods; in the 
‘Transportation group’—motor vehicle comprehensive and third party property insurance, 
taxi and airfares, motor cycles; and in the ‘Recreation group’—books, sound equipment, 
sports equipment, caravans, bicycles, toys, games, holiday accommodation, television hire, 
spectator admission, charges for sports services. A new group and sub-group structure, more 
consistent with international convention, has been adopted. The main changes were: 


(i) sub-division of the former ‘Miscellaneous group’ into four groups: 
‘Transportation’, ‘Health and personal care’, ‘Recreation’ and ‘Tobacco and 
alcohol’; 

(ii) transfer of dry cleaning and shoe repairs to the ‘Clothing group’; 

(iil) transfer of postal and telephone services to the ‘Household equipment and 
operation group’; and 

(iv) transfer of ‘Drapery sub-group’ from former ‘Clothing and drapery group’ to the 
‘Household equipment and operation group’. 


As with previous series, the cost of land and interest charges on house purchases are not 
included in the new series. 
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The percentage contributions of the various groups to the total index are included in the 
last table. 


Local weights for the individual cities are used for some items. 


Consumer Price Index, Hobart 

The Consumer Price Index for Hobart is compiled to base 1966-67=100.0, the number 
100.0 being the base value for each of the major groups and also for the ‘All groups’ index 
(except for ‘Health and personal care’, base: December quarter 1968=100.0; and 
‘Recreation’, base: Septemer quarter 1976=100.0). 

The following table shows group index numbers for Hobart on a financial year and 
quarterly basis (an annual index number is the average of the four respective quarterly index 
numbers): 


Consumer Price Index: Hobart (a) 
(Base of Each Index: Year 1966-67=100.0) (b) 


Tobacco} Health 
and and 

Food | Clothing] Housing alcoho! | personal 

care 


Year or 
quarter 


1976-77— 
September ... 
Dec. (d) ..... 


September ... 
December .. | 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE: JUNE QUARTER 1978 OVER JUNE QUARTER 1977 


(a) Figures after the decimal point have limited significance; they are inserted to avoid the distortions that 
would occur in rounding. 

(b) ee egy 4 a personal care’ (December quarter 1968 = 100-0) and ‘Recreation’ (September quarter 

= 100-0). 

(c) The ‘Health and personal care’ and ‘All groups’ indexes affected by the introduction of Medibank and 
consequent reduction in net cost of medical services. 

(d) The ‘Health and personal care’ and ‘All groups’ indexes include the effects of increases in prices for 
hospital and medical services associated with the changes to Medibank. 


The following table shows the ‘All groups’ index number for Hobart, quarter by quarter, 
and also as averages for financial years: 
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Consumer Price Index: All Groups Index Numbers, Hobart (a) 
(Base of Index: Year 1966-67 = 100-0) 


Year 
September December March June Percentage 
change (b) 
126-7 

142-6 +12-5 

166-7 +16-9 

(c) 190-0 (c) +140 

(c) 217-7 (c) +146 

239-1 +9-8 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE: 1977-78 QUARTER OVER CORRESPONDING 1976-77 QUARTER 


(a) Figures after decimal point have limited significance. They are inserted to avoid the distortions that would 
occur in rounding. 

(b) Over preceding year. 

(c) See foot notes (c) and (d) to the previous table. 


Consumer Price Indexes: Capital Cities 


Six Capital Cities:.A consumer price index series is constructed for each state capital city. 
These indexes measure price movements in each city individually (but do not provide a basis 
for the comparison of the retail price level in one city with that in any other city). The six 
capital cities Consumer Price Index is derived as the weighted average of the indexes for the 
individual cities, the basis of weighting being their populations as recorded at successive 
censuses. 


The following graph shows the ‘All groups’ consumer price index for the six state capitals 
for the last . years and, for the last five years, the ‘All groups excluding hospital and medical 
services’ index. 


Consumer Price Index: Weighted Average of the Six State Capital Cities, 
Percentage Increase Over Preceding Year 


All Groups 
Excluding Hospital 
and Medical Services 
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The next table summarises index numbers and percentage changes for the ‘All groups’ 
consumer price index for the six state capital cities combined: 


Quarter 


1973— 


September ... 
December ... 


September ... 
December ... 


September 
December 
1976— 


September .. 


December 
1977— 


September ... 
December ... 


Consumer Price Index: All Groups 


Australia—Six State Capital Cities (a): Summary 


(Base of Index: Year 1966-67 = 100-0) 


Quarter 


Percentage| 
number |change a 


139-6 +3-6 +10-6 137-3 49-4 
144-6 +3-6 +13-2 (1973) 
148-1 +2-4 +13-6 
154-1 +4-1 +14-4 158-1 
(1974) +15-1 
162-0 +5-1 +160 
168-1 +3-8 +16:3 
174-1 +3-6 +17-6 
180-2 +3-5 +16-9 181-9 
(1975) |(d)+15-1 
181-6 +0-8 +12-1 (d) 
191-7 +5-6 +14-0 
197-4 +3-0  |(d)+13-4 
202-4 +2:5  |(d)+12-3 206-5 
(1976) |(e)+13-5 
206-9 +2:2  j(d)+13-9 (e) 
219-3 +6-0 +14-4 
224-3 +2:3 |(e)+13-6 
229-6 +2-4  |(e)+13-4 231-9 
(1977) +123 
234-1 +2-0 | (e)+13-1 
239-6 +23 +9-3 
242-7 +1-3 +8-2 
247-7 42-1 +7-9 


(a) Weighted average of six state capital cities combined. ' . 
(b) Calendar year and ace eed index numbers are averages of the four respective quarterly index numbers. 


(c) Over preceding period 


year or quarter). 


Percentage 


( 


change (c) 


Index 


146-6 
(1973-74 


171-1 
(1974-75 


193-3 
(d) 


CUO er eo oer i een es eee ees 
sr or’ se zee Oe Se” 


241-0 
(1977-78 


Percentage 
number (change (c) 


+12-9 


+16-7 


(1975-76)((d)+13-0 


220-0 
(1976-77) (e)+13-8 
(e) 


+9-5 


(d) Affected by the introduction of Medibank and the consequent reduction in the cost of hospital and medical 


services. 


(e) Includes the effects of price increases in hospital and medical services associated with changes to 
Medibank. 


The next table includes, details for the ‘All groups excluding hospital and medical 
services’ index. This facilitates the analysis of trends in retail prices by excluding the effects of 
the unusual changes in hospital and medical services for the September and December 
quarters of 1975 (following the introduction of Medibank) and for the December quarter 1976 
(following changes to Medibank). 
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Quarter 


1973— 
September 
December 


June 
September 
December 


September 
December 


September 
December 


June 
September 
December 


(a) Weighted average of the six state capitals combined. Base year:. 1966-67 = 
(b) Quarterly rate compounded over four quarters, e.g. 4-0 per cent per quarter is equivalent to 17-0 per cent p.a. 
(1-04 x 1:04 x 1:04 x 1:04 = 1-1 
(c) Affected by the introduction of Medibank and the consequent reduction in the cost of hospital and medical 
services. 
(d) Includes the effects of price increases in hospital and medical services associated with changes to Medibank. 
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Consumer Price Index, Six State Capital Cities, Australia (a) 
All Groups and All Groups Excluding Hospital and Medical Services 


All groups 


and medical services 


All groups excluding hospital 


Per- 
: Per- 
centage centage 
centage : centage P 

Index increase Ineieaee increase Leerannie 
number over Oyeh quarter of 

recedin : recedin . 
carer ( nan Previous Puarter® “eee 

q P year year 


139-6 
144-6 


wy 
DN 
wy 
ak 


148-1 
154-1 
162-0 
168-1 


YuUhy 
Coma 
Uri 
AOR 


174-1 


6 2-9 
ete 180-2 5 3-7 
bcuNe a (c) 181-6 8 2:9 
aya (c) 191-7 6 63 


aounlt 197-4 3-0 2-9 
Maan 202-4 2:5 25 
cee 206-9 2-2 2-2 
Bees (d) 219-3 6-0 28 


wate ie 224-3 2:3 2-4 
ehalnG-a04 229-6 2-4 2-4 
etka ‘bpp. 234-1 2-0 2-1 
eRe: 239-6 2:3 2:5 


242-7 
247-7 


Ne 
mw 
Pe 
Got 


100-0. 


(Retail) Price Indexes, Various Countries 


The following table shows. consumer (retail) price indexes for selected countries. It 
should be noted that the items priced and the weighting patterns used in constructing the 
indexes vary widely from country to country. 


: Consumer (Retail) Price Indexes: Various Countries (a) 
(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations) 


INDEX NUMBERS (Base of each index: Year 1970 = 100-0) 
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Consumer (Retail) Price Indexes: Various Countries (a) 
(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations)—continued 


(a) The itéms priced and the levels at which they are priced in these indexes vary widely from country to 
country. 
(b) Consumer Price Index converted to base: Year 1970 = 100-0. 


Average Prices of Foodstuffs, Hobart 

The average retail prices of selected foodstuffs in Hobart since 1973 are shown in the next 
table. The list, while representative of foodstuffs commonly consumed, is not exhaustive; for 
a description ‘of foodstuffs in the Consumer Price Index regimen, see the earlier table 
‘Consumer Price Index, Composition and Weighting Pattern’. 


Average Retail Prices of Selected Food Items: Hobart (a) 


(Cents) 
Percentage 
increase 
(b) 
Groceries, etc.— / 
Bread, ordinary white : 
delivered ........... 900 g 27-0 31:2 9-1 
Flour, self-raising ...... 1 kg 28-0 31-1 8-3, 
i eer eee ae es 250 g 35-6 37-2 74:2 
Coffee, instant......... 150 g n.a. na. 77-9 
Sugar ................ 2k 47-9 48-0 12:0 
RICE: cn sedate sane 500 g 19-5 22-7 12-0 
Breakfast cereal, corn 
based .............. 500 g na, (c) 56-0 78 
Peaches, canned ....... 822 g 35-2 42-9 8-5 
Potatoes .........0:... 1 kg 20-5 30-4 -21-1 
Onions, brown ........ 1 kg 39:5 37-7 9-0 
Dairy produce, etc.— 
Butter........ weeeecesf 500 g 63-9 74 
Cheese, processed ..... 250 g 32:8 11:3 
Margarine, table, poly- 
unsaturated ......... 500g | n.a. 8-7 
ERBS iis bake asco seeks doz (55 g) 75:2 13-0 
Bacon, rashers, pre-pack 50 g 57-6 10-2 
Milk, fresh, bottled, deli- 
vered .............. 2 x 600 mi 25:1 12-5 
eat— 
Beef— :F 
Rump steak ......... 1 kg 271-4 9-7 
Silverside, corned ... . 1 kg 175-0 8-8 
Lamb— 
Le Britis tans eedeiyince 148-8 21-2 
_ _ Loinchops.......... 21-1 
Pork, Leg............. 77 


(a). The table units are not necessarily those for which the original price data were obtained; in such cases, prices have 
been calculated for the table unit. 

(b) Over the corresponding average 1976 price. 

(c) Average price for six months only. 
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Indexes of Relative Retail Prices of Food 


The table below shows indexes of relative retail prices of food for the six state capitals, 
Canberra and Darwin, and for selected Tasmanian towns, as at March, for recent years. The 
indexes for each year are expressed to the base: weighted average of the six state capitals = 
100. For a particular year, they show comparative retail prices based on the same selected 
‘basket’ of food and grocery items and the same weighting pattern for each locality. The items 
priced for calculation of the indexes are generally those priced for the Monthly Food Index for 
March of the Consumer Price Index of the same year but excluding snacks and take-away 
foods (the annual Indexes of Retail Prices of Food in Queensland Towns (6401-3) published by 
the Queensland office of the Bureau lists the food items included for the year to which it 
relates). The indexes compare relative retail prices of food in various localities at each point in 
time; they do not show movement over time in each locality. Price data used for derivation of 
the indexes has been collected in special surveys of retail prices undertaken in March each 
year. 


Index Numbers of Relative Retail Prices of Food Items (a) 
(Base: weighted average of the six state capitals at each point of time=100) 


At March 


1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
100 


City or town 


ia aoe apne, 101 100 98 

Ee ea eS 101 99 
Brisbane.......... 101 
Adelaide.......... 102 
Perth............. 105 
Hobart ........... 106 
Canberra ......... 103 
Darwin ........... 115 
Launceston ....... 102 
Devonport ........ 103 
Burnie............ 104 
Ulverstone........ 105 
Queenstown....... 111 


Scottsdale......... 


(a) These indexes compare retail prices between various localities of a selected basket of food items at each 
point in time. They do not show movement over time in each locality. 


The indexes are subject to the following limitations: 


(i) As the indexes are compiled by pricing, in each town or city, the same list of 
major food items, specified as to quantity and as far as possible as to quality, 
the comparisons measure relative retail prices only for the field covered by 
the selected items as combined by a common set of weights. They cannot be 
considered as reflecting relative prices in other fields of expenditure. A 
common list of items or ‘basket’ such as this does not reflect differences in 
living costs which result directly from differences in modes of living, e.g. as 
reflected by climate and availability of items, etc., or levels of living between 
localities. Users of these indexes should bear in mind that the degree of 
appropriateness of the items and weights used would vary from centre to 
centre, and that the differences in price levels as indicated by the indexes 
should be regarded as approximations only. 


(ii) In some instances, the relationship between towns in March of one year may 
differ from that existing between them at another date during that year or in 
other years, because seasonal influences on prices of some items e.g. potatoes 
and meat, may occur at different times in different localities. In. these 
circumstances it is desirable to study the run of index numbers for a number of 
years. 
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Wholesale Price Indexes 


General 


The Bureau compiles several wholesale price indexes of basic materials. These include 
the ‘Wholesale Price Index of Materials used in House Building’ and the ‘Wholesale Price 
Index of Materials used in Building other than House Building’. The Price Index of Materials 
used in the Manufacturing Industry (for Australia) was first published by the Bureau in July 
1975 and the Price Index of Articles produced by Manufacturing Industry in October 1976. 


Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in House Building 


General: This index is complementary to the ‘Other than House Building’ index and 
measures the change in prices of selected materials used in house construction. 


Scope and Composition: The materials selected and weights given to the items were in 
accordance with the usage of materials in a sample of representative house types constructed 
in or about 1968-69. The house types included in the sample were those using brick, brick 
veneer, timber or asbestos-cement sheeting for the outer-walls. Within the four major 
construction types account was taken of a range of characteristics, e.g. material used for 
internal partitions, window frames, roofs, etc. The number of items included in the index 
range from 49 (Brisbane) to 51 (Perth). The items are combined into 11 groups; an ‘All 
groups’ index is also published. Standards are fixed and price movements are for items of a 
constant quality. 


Derivation of Items and Weights: The index is a fixed weight index and is calculated by 
the method known as the ‘weighted arithmetic mean of price relatives’. The items and weights 
used are based on the reported values of materials used in the selected houses in each state 
capital city urban area. Information about materials used and their value was obtained for a 
total of 114 houses. The material values derived for each state capital city were then used to 
develop weighting patterns for the individual cities and aggregated to give a weighting pattern 
for the six state capital cities combined. The next table gives the weighting pattern for the 
Hobart index. 


Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in House Building 
Composition and Weighting Pattern: Hobart 


Percentage weight 
of group 


Concrete mix, cement and sand 


Cement products: c's.6 6 rics aed e onan onnig weve race ander Gaaeoce: daar pane belne Ra 7-01 
Clay. Bricks: tiles S@tC i j)c5ct5 scciad clog sc bie 8 eel log 4 caer ebb ae Pa Messner OSE SEERA 10-14 
Timber, board and joinery... 2... 0.0. nes 38-15 
Steel Products: cick: s avec bveg phd ah Oy tela ehenw wl Kee e tars temaguee owe oN eeahe wes 7-49 
Other metal products 2.00.0... cence n teen reese 7-93 
Plumbing fixtures, etc. 0.000000. cece eee ete ee nen eee eeees 2-74 
Electrical installation materials... 220.000 000s 1-61 
Installed appliances ..........0 0... cece ccc cece cette enn e eens 6-98 
Plaster and plaster products... 0.0.6... ccc cece neeeee eee eees 4-99 
Miscellaneous materials... .....0.0.0..0.00 000 cee ccc cee cece eee eee e ee eeeee 5-71 


Base Period: The index has a base year 1966-67 = 100-0 but the weighting pattern is more 
appropriate to material usage during 1968-69. 

Prices: Prices relate to specified standards for each commodity and are obtained in all 
state capital city urban areas from representative suppliers of materials used in house 
building. The prices are collected as at the mid-point of the month to which the index refers. 

Index Numbers: The index has been compiled for each month from July 1966 and for 
financial years from 1966-67. Index numbers are published for each group and combined into 
an all groups number for each state capital city and the six state capital cities combined. 

The following table compares movements in the index numbers for each of the six capital 
cities and six capitals combined for recent years. (The separate city indexes allow comparisons 
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to be drawn between capital city areas as to differences in the degree of price movement from 
period to period, but not as to differences in price levels.) 


Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in House Building 
All Groups Index Numbers: Six State Capital Cities 
(Base of Each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100-0) 


Six capitals (a) 


State capital cities 


Percent- 
age 
change 
b 


Year or month 


Mel- 
bourne 


Index 
number 


Brisbane |Adelaide} Perth 


September 
December 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE: JUNE 1978 OVER JUNE 1977 


(a) Weighted average of six state capital cities. 
(b) Over preceding year or preceding month shown. 


Index numbers for the Hobart capital city urban area for each group of items are given in 
the next table: 


Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in House Building 
Group Index Numbers: Hobart 
(Base of Each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100-0) 


Concrete Timber, Other 
mix, Cement board Steel 
Year or month cement products and products Lato 
and sand joinery P 
1972-73 ..........4 
1973-74... 
1974-75 2... 
1975-76... 0.2... 
1976-77 ....0 00.004 
1977-78... 0.2... 
1976-77— 
September ..... | 198-2 
December ..... ] 199-8 
March.......... 201-1 
June: see el ed 211-9 
1977-78— 
September ...... 214-7 
December .....| : ; 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE: JUNE 1978 OVER JUNE 1977 
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Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in House Building 
Group Index Numbers: Hobart—continued 
(Base of Each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0) 


Plaster All groups 
Plumbing | Electrical | Installed and Miscellan- 
Year or month fixtures, |installation| appliances} plaster eous 
etc. materials products | materials Index | Percentage 
number | change fa) 


1976-77— 
September 194-8 229-9 230-2 +3-0 
December 196-1 232:5 234-0 +1:7 
March .............. 211-0 238-6 239-8 +25 
June ..... 6. eee eee. 211-1 241-0 244-1 +18 
1977-78— 
September 215-9 245-9 252-7 +35 
December 


217-2 248-2 256-1 +1:3 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE: JUNE 1978 OVER JUNE 1977 


(a) Over preceding year or preceding month shown. 


Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in Building Other than House Building 


General: This was the first of a series of indexes designed to replace the obsolete 
Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. The index measures changes in the 
prices of selected materials used in the construction of buildings other than houses and ‘low- 
rise’ flats (in general, those up to three storeys). 


Prices: Price series used relate to specified standards of each commodity and are obtained 
in all state capital city urban areas from representative supplies of materials used in building. 
In the main they are collected as at the mid-point of the month to which the index refers, or as 
near thereto as practicable. There are some exceptions to the use of local prices in the indexes 
for each capital city area. In a few cases where suitable price series are not currently available 
for an item in a given city, imputation is necessary. For each capital-city area, the whole of the 
group ‘electrical installation materials’ and the majority of the items in the group ‘mechanical 
services components’ are based on Sydney and Melbourne price series. 


_ Base Period: The reference base of the index is the year 1966-67 = 100.0 The index is a 
fixed-weights index and is calculated by the method known as the ‘weighted arithmetic mean 
of price relatives’. 


Scope and Composition: Composition of the index is in accordance with actual material 
usage in building projects which were selected as being representative for purposes of 
determining weighting paterns. Completed values of the types of buildings selected 
constituted 86 per cent of all completed new buildings other than houses and low-rise flats in 
the period 1964-65 to 1966-67. Buildings for entertainment, recreation and religious purposes 
together with buildings in the building statistics category ‘miscellaneous buildings’ are not 
directly represented. 


__ The index comprises 72 items combined into 11 groups. Items are described in terms of 
fixed specifications with the aim of recording price changes for representative materials of 
constant quality. The group weighting pattern is given in the next table: 
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Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in Building Other Than House Building 
Composition and Weighting Pattern 


Percentage weight 


Group of group 

Concrete mix, cement, sand, etc... 2.0.00... ccc ccc ccc cece eeeeeed 10-41 
Cement products. 2.0.0.0... 0... c ccc ccc cece e cen eeuteeeerevevned 3-64 
Bricks, stone, etc... 0... ccc eee cence cece ceccuvucecevucneeeeed 5:28 
Timber, board and joinery... 20.20.00. 6 cece cece cece ees 11-90 
Steel and iron products. 00000000000000 2 30-58 
Aluminium products. 2.20.00... 00 cece cece cet e ete ened 6-01 
Other metal products ........ 0.0... c cece ccc cece cece even eneens 2:59 
Plumbing fixtures 00.00.0000 ccc e eee eseneed 1-19 
Miscellaneous materials ..........0.0.00 000. ccc ccc ccc ee eceuseeeeeeeey 7-09 
Electrical installation materials.............0.00.0 0.0.0.0 ececeeeeee seed 8-61 
Mechanical services components ..............00.0. 00 cece eee e eee e nes 12-70 

Totaly sis cied sy cae ay Levee ace bok vawa ted Gens nadons haund dat A 100-00 


Index Numbers: The index has been compiled for each month from July 1966, and for 
financial years from 1966-67. 


Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in Building Other Than House Building 
All Groups Index Numbers: Six State Capital Cities 
(Base of Each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0) 


State capital cities Six capitals (a) 


Year or month Mel- Percent- 


Sydney. | bourne [Brisbane | Adelaide Hobart | Index age 
number | change 
1972273 sins Ae oktnaxta ote : 
1973-74 |... kee eee : 
WQ14 TS isco a atelewtats te +229 
1975-76... 002k +15-1 
TQ1G-TT occ ee ces wees +11-7 
WOT T21B voces scs ved tevlend tt + 8-4 
1976-77— 
September ............ + 16 
December ............ + 24 
March................ + 2:7 
JUNG? 95 08 bcraenee se tiie + 14 
1978-78— 
September ............ + 2:4 
December ............ + 1:9 
Pies chee ghee + 1:4 
wh yas yarboe ene ares + 1:9 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE: JUNE 1978 OVER JuNE 1977 


(a) Weighted average of six state capital cities. 
(b) Over preceding year or preceding month shown. 


The separate city indexes measure price movements within each metropolitan area 
individually. They enable comparisons to be drawn between metropolitan areas as to 
differences in degree of price movement from period to period, but not as to differences in 
price level. The six state capitals combined index is a weighted average of the individual 
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indexes for each city, weighted on the basis of estimated value on completion of building 
other than house building in the separate states over a fixed period. 


Index numbers for the Hobart urban area for each group of items are given in the 
following table: 


Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in Building Other Than House Building Group Index Numbers: Hobart 
(Base of Each Index: Year 1966-67=100-0) 


Concrete 


Timber, | Steel and| Alumin- 


Year or month éement ae stone, | board and iron ium 
sand:ete P ete. joinery | products | products 


1976-77— 


September 256-9 196-2 

December 263-9 197-0 

Match: sso 20.etnd ele d yc bb : 266-7 200-6 

JUNG shi ee ccete ache htekttsng Belews 271-1 209-8 
1977-78 — 

September 278-4 219.2 


December 283-6 218-8 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE: JUNE 1978 OVER JUNE 1977 


Wholesale Price Index of Materials Used in Building Other Than House Building Group Index Numbers: 
Hobart—continued 


(Base of Each Index: Year 1966-67=100-0) 


Electrical |Mechanical 
Other Plumbing | Miscellan- |installation|] services 

Year or month metal fixtures eous materials | compon- 
products materials (a) ents (a) 


All groups 


Percentage 
change (b) 


1976-77— 


September........... +2-4 

December........... +2-4 

March ............... +1-9 

JUNE obs ne eacdivas OSba +1:8 
1977-78 — 

September........... +2°5 

December........... : +1:7 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE: JUNE 1978 OVER JUNE 1977 


+5.0 43.9 48-2 +8-2 194 


(a) The whole of the group ‘Electrical installation materials’ and the majority of items in the group 
‘Mechanical services components’ are based on Melbourne and Sydney price series. 
(b) Over preceding year or preceding month shown. 
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Australian Export Price Index 


This index has fixed weights, its purpose being to provide monthly comparisons over a 
limited number of years of the level of export prices of the selected items, making no 
allowance for variations in quantities exported. The index numbers are thus measures of price 

. Change only. The price series used in the index relate to specific standards for each commodity 
and in most cases are combinations of prices for anumber of representative grades, types, etc. 
For some commodities, price movements iri the predominant market, or markets, are used, 
while for other commodities average realisations in all export markets are used. As nearly as 
possible, prices used are on the basis of f.o.b. at the main Australian ports of export. 


Export Price Index Numbers: Australia 
(Base of Each Index: Year 1959-60=100) 


Dair Dried and 
Year or month Cereals canned fruits 
Crh ath habeh Ns M0 ait henicahea hfe aust rac] 178 119 

IQ 73274 sets bit sie, atone en ee ened ak 172 184 152 
T9T4ETS vie die jap uesh nda ck ita cease ad 121 256 176 
1915-16 poco ety wirwinuw ses ee eiion soe end 127 240 162 
D91GETT ir o.d siete alata aths Seated dee | 164 219 184 
LOT TET 8 esiouicncs i seecc ate Soak Ssh encdd 168 196 237 
1976-77— 

September .......................) 147 147 119 224 154 

December .......................4 180 167 130 219 171 

Martel 6 shh bane ata ices vel 174 188 

JUNE 22.5 sit ear oeatsed head audience 2 167 241 
1977-78— 

September ....................... 164 242 

December .......................4 244 


Export Price Index Numbers: Australia—continued 
(Base of Each Index: Year 1959-60=100) 


All groups (b) 


“Hides 
Sugar and 
tallow 


Year or month eee 


change (c) 


1976-77— 
September ............ 316 185 
December ............ 310 194 


307 289 192 —2:5 
345 414 213 +10-9 
346 434 213 +0-0 
341 415 214 +0:5 


September ............ 340 433 210 —1- 
December ............ 457 209 . 


(a) Does not include iron ore, bauxite, alumina and mineral sands. ; 

(b) In addition to the specified groups, ‘All groups index’ includes iron ore, bauxite, alumina and mineral 
sands. 

(c) Over preceding year or preceding month shown. 


The index numbers shown in the preceding table are based on the value of exports in 
1969-70 and form part of an interim series which has been published since June 1969. The 
interim series will not be published until a comprehensive review and rebasing of the index is 
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completed. The ‘All groups’ index in the interim series includes the items iron ore, bauxite, 
alumina and mineral sands (these items were excluded from the index prior to June 1969) 
which are not included in the relevant sub-group, ‘Metals and coal’. 


Price Indexes and Inflation 


There is no practical means available for directly and precisely measuring the rate of 
inflation, as this would entail regular measurement of both the price and volume of all goods 
and services sold and an ability to take into account constantly changing standards, qualities 
and types of these goods and services. However, price indexes, although not a true measure of 
inflation, are often used as giving the best available rough indication of the rate of inflation. 


When a rate of inflation is stated for a particular country, the rate of increase in the 
official retail price index has usually been quoted. However, any such measure actually relates 
only to purchasing power with respect to the ‘Basket’ of items in the particular index used, 
combined in their specified proportions. Retail price indexes do not measure changes in raw 
material prices, wholesale prices, industrial plant and equipment costs, etc., and, therefore, 
cannot be regarded as measuring the trend in the overall internal price structure of an 
economy (i.e. the rate of inflation). 


For a more detailed coverage of this topic, see the article under the above heading in the 
1976 Year Book (a table showing the effect of various constant rates of price increase if 
compounded over a number of years is included). The table below shows, for recent years, 
the varying results obtained when different price index series are used as a measure of the 
change in prices and of purchasing power: 


Selected Price Indexes: Comparison 


Consumer price index (a) ice index of materials used in— 


Australian 


Six state capitals 


Manufacturing industry, 


combined Australia (b) G.D.P. 
implicit 
Year Hobart, Excluding | House price 
all hospital ! building, | deflator 
groups and Hobart | Imported (c)r 
medical (a) materials 
services 


INDEX NUMBERS 


PRICE (d) OF AN ARTICLE WoRTH $100 IN 1973-74 IF ITS PRICE INCREASED AT THE SAME RATE AS THE 
RESPECTIVE PRICE INDEX 
($) 
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Selected Price Indexes: Comparison—continued 


Consumer price index (a) Price index of materials used in— 
Six state capitals Manufacturing industry] Australian 
combined Australia (b) G.D.P. 

implicit 


Year Hobart, Excluding } House price 
all hospital | building, deflator 
groups and Hobart | Imported All (c) r 
i materials | groups 


services 


VALUE OF A $1 NOTE EXPRESSED IN TERMS OF 1973-74 VALUES IF THE RESPECTIVE PRICE INDEX IS TAKEN AS A 
MEASURE OF INFLATION 


(a) Base of each index: year 1966-67=100-0. 

(b) Base of each index: year 1968-69=100-0. 

(c) Index based on estimates of Australian Gross Domestic Product at current prices and at average 1974-75 
prices available in September 1978, nota fixed weights index (see ‘Implicit Price Deflators’ in the section 
on Australian National Accounts in Chapter 18). 

(d). Average price of the article during a particular year; these figures (rounded) can also be used as the 
respective indexes to the new base: year 1973-74=100-0. 


Calculation of Price Index Series for Particular Purposes 


Special purpose index series are often useful. For example, an index of average weekly 
earnings for Tasmania, base year 1971-72=100-0, may be useful in relation to the costs of a 
large construction program commenced in that year; an office rental rate may be adjusted 
regularly according to movements in the consumer price index from the date of 
commencement of the leasing agreement. 


Calculation of a special purpose price index series based on values (or index numbers) 
available for a series of years is easily carried out as follows: Choose the base year and let the 
index number for that year equal 100-0; then the index number for any other year equals— 


value for that year 100-0 
Ss eee MO 
value for the base year 1 


As examples, price index series with base year 1972-73 = 100-0, have been calculated 
from the following series: (i) average weekly earnings per employed male unit, Tasmania; and 
(ii) the consumer price index, all groups, for Hobart. The results are set out below: 


Average Weekly Earnings Index and Consumer Price Index 


Particulars 1977-78 


Average weekly earnings, Tasmania— 


AMOUNE bd oh udee woke sBipareindia niches oattnee $ 7181-20 | 199-00 

Index of, base year 1972-73 = 100-0........! 190-34 | 209-03 

Percentage increase (a) ..................] r14-8 98 
Consumer price index (b)— 

Base year 1966-67 = 100-0................. 217-7 239-1 

Base year 1972-73 = 100-0................] 171-8 188-7 

Percentage increase (a) .................. : 14-6 9-8 


(a) Over preceding year. 
(b) All groups, Hobart. 
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Using a Price Index Series 


If a relevant price index is available, a current value series may be readily adjusted to 
values at constant prices relative to any base year desired, in order to allow a more realistic 
assessment of trends over time. 


For example, the year n value, at year m constant prices 
current value for yearn price index for year m 
x 


1 price index for year n 


If it was desired to convert a current value of $100 m in 1976-77 to constant 1972-73 values 
based on the Hobart all groups consumer price index (see the last table for index numbers), 
the calculations would be as follows: 


Value at 1972-73 prices = $100m x 126-7 


217-7 
= $58-2m 
100 
(Or, alternatively, $100mx = $58-2m) 
171 
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Basic Wage in Tasmania 
General 


The present position is as follows: wages fixed by Tasmanian State Industrial Boards still 
consist of two parts, namely a basic wage and a margin; wages fixed by the Federal 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission are expressed as a total wage, the basic wage 
concept having been abolished in federal awards in 1967. All state industrial authorities with 
the exception of Victoria’s have retained the basic wage concept. A more detailed history of 
the basic wage can be found in the 1970 Year Book. 


State Basic Wage Rates 


The following table shows the awards and determinations made by Tasmanian industrial 
authorities after the basic wage was abolished in federal awards in June 1967: 


Tasmanian Basic Wage Rates Prior To ay After Abolition of Federal Basic Wage 


Date of Adult Adult Date of Adult Adult 
operation (a) males females operation (a) males females 
1967 1 July .......... 34- ya 26- “05 197615 May......... 58-20 58- 
1968 25 October ..... 35-70 | 27-40 |197615 August ...... : 60-70 
196919December ...| 36: 62-90 
1971 1 January....... 39- 29- 31 March....... ; 68-60 
197219May.........| 41:00 | 31-90 |197724May......... . 69-90 
1973 29 May......... 1977 22 August ...... 71-30 
197423 May......... 197712 December ... 72-40 
197515 May......... ; 38- 2 be eae) 3.5 73-50 
1975 18 September ... : ‘00 |19787June ......... : 74-50 


1976 15 February..... 
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Minimum Wages 


Tasmanian Industrial Boards introduced the concept of the minimum wage into their 
determinations in June 1967. Weekly minimum wage rates prescribed in federal and State 
awards for recent years are shown in the following table: 


Minimum Wages, Adult Males: Federal and State Awards 


Date operative (a) Federal awards Tasmanian State Industrial 


Boards determinations 

1 January 1975 2... ee 
TS, May.197S: 3.305 coesesbsargecee nes ea Soman 80-70 80-70 
18 September 1975. ........0....0...0....... 83-50 83-50 
15 February 1976 ..... 0.2... ee. 88-80 88-80 

1 April 1976 20... eee 93-80 93-80 
15 May 1976 0... cee 96-60 97-60 
15 August 1976.........0000.00... 0c cece ee 99-10 100-10 
22 November 1976.................. 00000 101-30 102-30 
31 March 1977 ... 0.0... eee 107-00 108-00 
24 May 1972 2 eee se sss Cater See as 109-00 110-10 
22 August 1977. ......00.0.00 00000. ce eee ee 111-20 112-30 
12 December 1977 ..........00..000........ 112-90 114-00 
28 February 1978 ........0.000.0..00000.... 114-60 115-70 

FIUNEN9T8 is eels Binenchveah secede es Oh ats 


(a) Rates operative from the first pay-period commencing on or after the date shown. 


The Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Commission announced in its decision of 8 July 
1966 that it intended to grant relief to low wage earners by inserting a provision prescribing a 
minimum wage. It ordered that the minimum male wage paid under the Metal Trades Award 
should be the appropriate basic wage plus $3-75 a week (e.g. in Tasmania a basic wage of 
$33-40 plus $3-75 giving a minimum wage of $37-15). 


Total Wage Concept 


For a full account of events leading to the adoption of a ‘total wage’ concept see the 1970 
Year Book. The decision abolishing the basic wage in awards 'of the Federal Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission, was handed down in June 1967 when a $1-00 increase was awarded, 
to be added to the total wage. Results of recent national wage cases prior to the adoption of 
wage indexation principles in April 1975 follow: ian i 
1973 The total wage was increased by a combination of a two per cent increase plus a flat 

incréase of $2-50. The minimum wage was increased by $9-00 per week. 

1974. The Arbitration Commission again increased total award rates by a combination of a 
two per cent increase plus a flat rate increase of $2-50. The minimum wage was 
increased by $8-00 per week. . 

1975 Total wages were increased by 3-6 per cent in line with the movement of the Consumer 
Price Index during the March quarter 1975. The minimum wage was increased ‘by 
$8-00' per week, effective from 1 January 1975, and by a further $4-00 when trial 
indexation was introduced. 


Total Wage concept in Tasmania o: 

The Federal award of June 1967 was followed by a test case. argued before the Chairman 
of the State Industrial Boards. The employers asked for adoption of the total wage concept. 
The unions opposed this and argued for a $7-30 increase in the basic wage; if a lesser amount 
was determined, then a minimum total wage of $40-70 should. nevertheless be fixed. 

The following table shows recent determinations made by the State Industrial Boards: 
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Tasmania: State Industrial Boards Determinations 


Basic wage Minimum wage 


Date (a) 


Increase Increase Total 


August 1976 


November 1976 ...............0...0005 2-20 62-90 r 2-50 102-30 
March 1977 os 08 dev cute gic aetaee ob e 5-70 68-60 5:70 108-00 
May 1977 ©... 0001. r 1-30 69-90 r2-10 110-10 
August 1977 ....... 0... cece eee eee r 1:40 71-30 r 2-20. 112-30 
December 1977 .................000.. 1-10 72-40 1-70 114-00 
February 1978 ...................00.. 1-10 73-50 1-70 115-70 


June 1978 ieee 1-00 74-50 1:50 117-20 


(a) Determination effective during this month. 


The decision in the test case (Electrical Trades) was that both male and female rates 
should be increased by $1; the increase, however, should be regarded as raising the basic wage 
which would be retained for the present in State determinations. The State Industrial Boards 
have retained the basic wage and margins concepts in awards handed down following 
subsequent national wage case determinations of the Federal Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission. 


State Industrial Boards Decisions, 1977: Meetings of all industrial boards were convened 
to determine variations to the State basic wage and minimum wage following National Wage 
Case hearings during 1976 and 1977. Representatives from the Tasmanian Employers’ 
Federation and the Tasmanian Trades and Labour Council appeared at the hearings which 
were held under the ‘common rule’ provisions of the Industrial Relations Act, 1975. 


National Wage Case Decisions 


The Conciliation and Arbitration Commission began hearing submissions regarding wage 
indexation subsequent to the publication of the June Quarter 1975 Consumer Price Index. 
Submissions were made by the Federal Government, state governments, tribunals, private 
employers and trade unions. The Commission also sat to consider whether subsequent 
increases should be awarded, in line with the principles of wage indexation, following 
publication of the Consumer Price Index for each quarter. 


The following table shows the increases made by the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission in National Wage Case decisions from May 1975: 


General Increases in award Total Wages: National Wage Cases Decisions 


Date operative (a) Increase 


19/5 =<1SIMay. ee nies cis oui ienle seen Ee See bg Bega ea Pas hice bY Tug eee 3-6 per cent 
; 18 September cy acok ene hace wheat em caees penta ae Guan pees 3-5 per cent 
197G—15 February’ ssa. cts ao os Bt hwiereed db Wading papa aeaee os 6-4 per cent 
TS May: fare sistent eas aapsee es Ree ae ieee co Nae a orta  eal ona Bye eta 3-0 per cent (b) 
TSA US USte ste fe aptanlevsus gon cvesteecs awa aon Scone ane Meauat utara DanrssetalanTeae ate 1:5 per cent (c) 
Q2INGVEMbED 05. cass eee Ags Gee a Sad eae Age DRE Rees 2:2 per cent 
197731 Maren: eccieate'y qeasveny £ grant oa REN AM Sayer yand oa Are ted Sate oe $5:70 per week 
DO MAY 1s SAGs fealtaiel eset siucuasanct ils don thaterine aa Mle Sete tenors Mareen 1-9 per cent (d) 
22-AUSUSL 2 cos eec ee in het MANE ee cheese rata Medes alee ets 2-0 per cent 
12 DECEMBER sia et ise eee Gens ote eee ce ahaa 1-5 per cent 
197828 Februarye cic chee iat nd sieges é hit stresses Pinewe e ha Aes 1-5 per cent (e) 
SPeDUMMEs Sivek! 5 ee hu eau hc ateten@ BOR L ate ole, CuanAlaare te Ete Woes BR BG aS Gch eos 1-3 per cent 


(a) Operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after the date shown. 
(b) Increase three per cent up to a maximum of $3-80 a week. : 

(c) $2-50 for wage rates up to. $166 per week. 1-5 per cent for wage rates over $166 per week. 
(d) Increase 1-9 per cent up to a maximum of $3-80 a week. 

(e) Increase 1-5 per cent up to a maximum of $2-60 per week. 
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Wage Fixation Principles 


Introduction 

In April 1975, the Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Commission adopted the 
principle of wage indexation based upon quarterly movements in the Consumer Price Index. 
At that time the Commission established certain principles in relation to its quarterly 
indexation decisions. Over the first three years that indexation cases operated, the 
Commission expressed concern about the viability and future of the system. In its National 
Wage Decision of May 1977, the Commission commented on problems relating to principles 
of wage fixation. The Commission also announced that a conference would be called on 25 
May 1977 to discuss these problems. The conference, held in private, was conducted between 
25 May 1977 and 31 April 1978. The purpose of the conference was to achieve consensus in as 
many areas of wage fixation as possible. The organisations represented at the conference 
were: The Australian Council of Trade Unions; The Council of Australian Government 
Employee Organisations; The Australian Council of Salaried and Professional Associations; 
The Australian Public Service Federation; National Employers’ Policy Committee; The 
Master Builders’ Federation of Australia; the Commonwealth Government; each State 
Government; and the Australian Public Service Board. The conference and its report formed 
the basis for the September 1978 decision on wage fixation principles. 

The President, Sir John Moore, handed down the Commission’s decision on wage 
fixation principles on 14 September 1978. In announcing these principles Sir John emphasised 
that a prime consideration in making future awards would be whether there had been 
substantial compliance with the principles. The Commission also decided that the principles 
should continue to operate until 31 December 1979. It stated that all parties should meet to 
decide on a system to operate from 1 January 1980. To achieve this the Commission would 
call a conference towards the end of 1979. 


Principles of Wage Determination 

The Arbitration Commission stated that in making determinations it would guard against 
any contrived arrangement that would circumvent the wage fixation principles. The principles 
announced by the Commission on 14 September 1978, to apply to wage fixation up until 31 
December 1979, are set out below: 

‘1. The Commission will adjust its award wages and salaries every six months in relation 
to the last two quarterly movements of the six-capitals CPI unless it is persuaded to 
the contrary by those seeking to oppose the adjustment. 

‘2. For this purpose, the Commission will sit in October and April following the 
publication of the CPI for the September and March quarters respectively. We 
expect the time of such hearings to be short. 


‘3. Any adjustment in wage and salary award rates on account of the CPI for the six- 
month period will, if practicable, operate from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing on or after the 15th of the month following the issue of the September 
quarter CPI in one case and the March quarter CPI in the other. 


‘4. The form of indexation will be uniform percentage adjustment unless the 
Commission decides otherwise in the light of exceptional circumstances. It is to be 
understood that the compression of relativities which has occurred in awards in 
recent years does not provide grounds for special wage increases to correct the 
compression. 

‘5S. No wage adjustment on acount of the CPI will be made in any six month period 
unless the movement in that six-month period was at least 1 per cent. Movement in 
any six-month period of less than 1 per cent will be carried forward to the following 
six-month period or periods and an adjustment will occur when the accumulated 
movement equals 1 per cent or more. 

“6. Each year the Commission will consider what increase in total wage or changes in 
conditions of employment should be awarded nationally on account of productivity. 
No hearing under this principle will commence before October 1979. 

‘7. In addition to the above increases, the only other grounds which would justify 
increases in wages or salaries are: 
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‘7. (a) Changes in work value 
Changes in work value being changes in the nature of the work, skill and 
responsibility required, or the conditions under which the work is performed. 
This would normally apply to some classifications in an award although in rare 
cases it might apply to all classifications. 

(i) Prima facie the time from which work value changes should be measured, is 
the last movement in the award rates concerned apart from National 
Wage and Indexation. That prima facie position can only be rebutted if a 
party demonstrates special circumstances and even then changes can only 

go back only to 1 January 1970. 


(ii) Changes in work by themselves may not lead to changes in the value of 
work. The change should constitute a significant net addition to work 
requirements to warrant a wage increase. 


(iii) Where it has been demonstrated that a change has taken place in 
accordance with the principles, an assessment will have to be made as to 
how that change should be measured in money terms. 


(iv) The expression ‘the conditions under which the work is performed?’ relates 
to. the environment in which the work is done. 
(v) Re-classification of existing jobs is to be determined in accordance with this 
principle. 


‘7. (b) Catch-up of community movements 
As a result of a series of industry wage increases in 1974 a firm base has been 
widely established with appropriate relativities between and within awards on 
which indexation can be applied. However, there may be some cases where 
awards have not been considered in the light of the community movements in 

1974. These cases may be reviewed to determine whether for that reason they 

would qualify for a wage increase, but care must be exercised to ensure that they 

are genuine catch-up cases and not leap-frogging. 

(i) This principle refers to only one community and not to a plurality of 
communities. 

(ii) The $24 awarded in the Metal Industry Award should not simply be 
converted into a percentage and applied throughout a wage and salary 
scale. 

(iii) Paid rates awards should not be accorded increases for 1974 which differ 
from those granted in minimum rates awards, nor is it relevant to compare 
minimum rates with paid rates. 

Any application under this Principle must be lodged before 31 December 1978. 


‘7, (c) Anomalies 


The resolution of anomalies and special and extraordinary problems, by 
means of the Conference already established to deal with anomalies, and in 
accordance with the procedures laid down for them. 


‘7. (d) Inequities 
(1) The resolution of inequities existing where employees performing 
similar work are paid dissimilar rates of pay without good reason. Such inequities 
shall be processed through the Anomalies Conference and not otherwise, and 
shall be subject to all the following conditions: 

(i) The work in issue is similar to the other class or classes of work by reference 
to the nature of the work, the level of skill and responsibility involved and 
the conditions under which the work is performed. 

(ii) The classes of work being compared are truly like with like as to all relevant 
matters and there is no good reason for dissimilar rates of pay. 

(iii) In addition to similarity of work, there exists some other significant factor 
which makes the situation inequitable. An historical or geographical 
nexus between the similar classes of work may not of itself be such a 
factor. 
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(iv) The rate of pay fixed for the class or classes of work being compared with 
the work in issue, is a reasonable and proper rate of pay for the work and 
is not vitiated by any reason such as an increase obtained for reasons 

. inconsistent with these guidelines as a whole. 


(v) Rates of pay in minimum rate awards are not to be compared with those in 
paid rate awards. 


(2) In dealing with inequities, the following over-riding considerations shall 
apply: 
(i) The pay increase sought must be justified on the merits. 
(ii) There must be no likelihood of flow-on. 
i The economic cost must be negligible. 
iv) The increase must be a once-only matter. 


‘7. (e) The requirements of (1) and (2) above shall be observed in the Anomalies 
Conference and by a full bench to which an inequities application might be referred. 
The peak union councils must initiate these claims and, in particular, assist in the 
resolution of issues as to possible flow-on. 


‘8. Allowances 
Allowances may be adjusted from time to time where appropriate but this does 
not mean that existing allowances can be increased extravagantly or that new 
allowances can be introduced the effect of which would be to frustrate the general 
intention of the principles. 


‘8. (a) Existing allowances 

(i) Existing allowances which constitute a reimbursement of expenses incurred 
may be adjusted from time to time where appropriate to reflect the 
relevant change in the level of such expenses. 

(ii) Existing allowances which relate to work or conditions which have not 
changed may be adjusted from time to time to reflect the movements in 
wage rates as a result of national wage decisions. 

(iii) Existing allowances for which an increase is claimed because of changes in 
the work or conditions will be determined in accordance with the relevant 
provisions of Principle 7(a). 


‘8. (b) New allowances 

(i) New allowances will not be created to compensate for disabilities or aspects 
of the work which are comprehended in the wage rate of the classification 
concerned. 

(ii) New allowances to compensate for the reimbursement of expenses incurred 
may be awarded where appropriate having regard to such expenses. 

(iii) New allowances to compensate for changes in the work or conditions will be 
determined in accordance with the relevant provisions of Principle 7(a). 

(iv) New allowances to compensate for new work or conditions will be 
determined in accordance with the relevant provisions of Principle 9. 


‘8. (c) Service increments 
Service increments shall not be introduced or altered except in accordance with 
the following provisions: 

(i) Existing service increments covered by federal awards may be adjusted in 
the manner prescribed in (a)(ii) of this Principle. 

(ii) New service increments to compensate for changes in the work or 
conditions will be determined in accordance with the relevant provisions 
of Principle 7(a). 


‘9. First awards and extensions of existing awards 
(a) In the making of a first award, the long established principles shall apply 
i.e. the main consideration is the existing rates and conditions (General 
Clerks Northern Territory Award III CAR 916). 
(b) In the extension of an existing award to new work or to award-free work the 
rates applicable to such work will be assessed by reference to the value of 
work already covered by the award. 
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(c) In awards regulating the employment of workers previously covered by a 
State award or determination, existing rates and conditions prima facie 
will be the proper award rates and conditions. 


‘N.B. The above Principles must be applied in the context of the following statement 
made by the Commission in the April 1975 National Wage Decision: 

‘Regardless of the reasons for increases in labour costs outside national productivity and 
indexation, regardless of the source of the increases (award or over-award, wage or 
other labour cost) and regardless of how the increases are achieved (arbitration, 
consent or duress), unless their impact in economic terms is ‘negligible’, we believe 
the Australian economy cannot afford indexation.” ’ 


Weekly Wage Rates in Tasmania 
Definitions 
In this section, ‘weekly wage rates’ is used as a short title for ‘weighted average minimum 


weekly wage rates’. The rates are those applicable to adult males and adult females, and are 
those fixed in awards. 


The minimum wage is the lowest rate payable for a particular occupation. This minimum 
rate may be expressed as: (i) a total wage (e.g. in awards of the Federal Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission); (ii) a basic wage plus secondary wage payments, i.e. additional 
amounts for skills, loadings, etc. (e.g. in awards of state wage-fixing authorities except 
Victoria); or (iii) in agreements registered with federal or state wage-fixing authorities. The 
introduction of varying federal and state practices relating to ‘total’ and ‘basic’ wages from 
time to time has not affected the continuity of the statistical series. 


Weighting: To arrive at a weighted average rate for a particular field (e.g. a rate for 
occupations in Tasmania covered by federal awards) certain data are required. The basic 
initial information is the award rate applying to each occupation and its relative significance 
(broadly, the numbers in each occupation). The calculation of average minimum rates is 
based on the occupational structure existing in 1954. 


The individual minimum wage rates, combined to give the averages shown in the tables, 
are those for representative occupations within each industry. Since the aim is to measure 
movements in prescribed minimum rates of ‘wages’ as distinct from ‘salaries’, those awards, 
etc., which relate solely or mainly to salary-earners are excluded. Weighted averages of the 
components of the total minimum weekly wage rate (i.e. basic wage, margin and loading) are 
calculated separately for adult male employees covered by federal awards, etc., and for those 
covered by state awards, etc. ; : 


‘Federal Awards, etc.’: These include awards of, or agreements registered with, the 
Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, and determinations of the Federal 
Government Public Service Arbitrator. 


‘State Awards, etc.’: These include awards or determinations of, or agreements registered 
with state industrial tribunals, together with certain unregistered agreements, where these are 
dominant in the particular industries to which they refer. (In Tasmania the principal tribunals 
are the State Industrial Boards.) 


‘Basic Wage Rates’: These are weighted averages of the weekly rates prescribed in 
awards, etc., for the occupations included in the calculation. For industries other than mining, 
metropolitan basic wage rates have generally been used. However, there are a number of 
occupations for which basic wage rates other than the metropolitan rate are prescribed. In all 
such cases, the basic wage rate actually paid is used in the tables. As a result, the weighted 
average basic wage shown in this section differs from the Hobart basic wage appearing 
elsewhere. 


‘Margins’: These are minimum amounts, in addition to the basic wage awarded to 
particular classifications of employees for special features such as skill, experience, 
arduousness or other like factors. 


‘Loadings’: These include industry loadings and other general loadings prescribed in 
awards, etc., for the occupations included in the calculation. Loadings that are not applicable 
to all workers in a specified award occupation (for example, those payable because of length 
of service; working in wet, dirty or confined spaces, etc.) are not included in the calculation. 
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Male and Female Rates 


Limitation: The wage rates shown in the tables in this section should not be regarded as 
actual current averages, but rather as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. 
The wage rates do not measure the relative level of minimum wages as between states. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for adult males are not comparable with ‘average weekly 
earnings per employed male unit’ appearing in a later section of this chapter; the latter 
includes not only the earnings of adult wage-earners but also those of salaried employees, 
junior wage-earners and part-time and casual employees; included also are over-award 
payments and overtime earnings. 


The following table summarises minimum weekly wage rates for adult males and adult 


females in Tasmania for recent years. The averages include Federal and State awards, etc., 
and are for all industry groups combined. 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Wage Rates (a) 
Adult Males and Adult Females: All Groups 


($) 


Adult rate Adult rate 


End of 
December— 


End of 
December— 


(a) Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week’s work (excluding overtime) as prescribed 
in awards, determinations, etc. 


Rates in Industry Groups 
Tasmanian details by industry group are given in the next table: 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Wage Rates and Index Numbers 
Adult Males and Adult Females: Industry Groups, 31 December 1977 


Adult males 


Rates of 
wage 


(S) 


Adult females 


Rates of 
wage 


(8) 


Industry group 


Mining and quarrying...................00.0000005 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc................. 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... 000... c eee eee 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc......6...0.0....00.0000.. 
Paper, printing, etc... 0.6... cee ee eee 
Other manufacturing ....2......0....00..000 cue 
All manufacturing groups ............... 

Building and construction ..................00.0005 
Railway services ......0 0.00... ccc eee eee 
Road and air transport ..... 0.00.0... eee eee 
Shipping and stevedoring.........0...........0000 
Communication 


Public authority (n.e.i.) and community and busines 
SELVICES 2 isceu si sco act and gachareienaGnE aI UO Oe Rtas Sl is 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc. ........... 


Allindustry groups ........6..........05. 147-46 522-1 134-91 


(a) Base of index numbers: weighted average minimum weekly wage rate, Australia, 1954=100-0. 
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Index Numbers 


The following table shows, in summary form, the index numbers for adult male and adult 
female weighted average minimum weekly wage rates in Tasmania for recent years: 


Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Wage Rates: Index Numbers, All Groups 
Adult Males and Adult Females 


Index numbers (a) Index numbers (a) 
End of December— 


Female 


(a) Base of index numbers: weighted average minimum weekly wage rate, Australia, 1954 = 100-0 


Australian Rates 
In the next table, rates and index numbers are shown for each Australian state: 


Australia: Weighted Average Minimum Weekly Wage Rates (a): All Groups, Adult Males 


End of 


December— Australia 


(a) For a full week’s work (excluding overtime), as prescribed in awards, determinations, etc. 
(b) Base of index numbers: weighted average minimum weekly wage rate, Australia, 1954 = 100-0. 


Hourly Wage Rates in Tasmania 


General 


Hourly wage rates is the short title for ‘Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable’. 
The concept is completely analogous to that embodied in weighted average minimum weekly 
wage rates and the calculation is similarly based on rates prescribed in awards or 
Se sana ions of federal and state industrial authorities or in agreements registered with 
them. 


Definitions 
Hours of Work: In the fixation of weekly wage rates, most industrial tribunals prescribe 


the number of hours constituting a full week’s work for the wage rates specified. The hours of 
work so prescribed form the basis of the compilation of the weighted averages of hourly rates. 


Rural industry is excluded from the calculation of weighted average minimum weekly 
wage rates and also from the calculation of weighted average minimum hourly wage rates. In 
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addition, the shipping and stevedoring group is also excluded from the latter calculation since 
definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not available. 

‘The 40-hour week has operated in Australia generally from 1 January 1948 (N.S.W., 
from 1 July 1947). Nevertheless, the number of hours constituting a full week’s work 
(excluding overtime) differs between occupations and/or states. The weighted average 
standard hours of work (excluding overtime) prescribed in awards, determinations and 
agreements for a full working week, in respect of adult male workers in all industry groups 
except rural, and shipping and stevedoring, at 30 June 1978, were: N.S.W., 39-71; Victoria, 
39-90; Queensland, 39-82; S.A., 39-90; W.A., 39-78; Tasmania, 39-87; Australia, 39-80. 
Corresponding figures for adult female workers at 30 June 1978 were: N.S.W., 39-53; 
Mp 39-81; Queensland, 39-70; S.A., 39-77; W.A., 39:78; Tasmania, 39-63; Australia, 


Weekly Wage Rate Definitions: Apart from exclusion of the shipping and stevedoring 
industry, the definitions in the section headed ‘weekly wage rates’ apply with equal force to 
the calculation of hourly wage rates. 

Summary of Details 


The following table shows, for Tasmania, weighted average minimum hourly wage rates 
for adult male and adult female workers in all industries (except rural, and shipping and 
stevedoring) for recent years: 


Weighted Average Minimum Hourly Wage Rates, All Groups 
Adult Males and Adult Females 


_ Rates of wage. ($) Index. numbers (a) 
Males (b) | Females (c)| Males (b) | Females (c) 


192-0 


223-1 
246-9 
307-6 
465-1 
March 1977 oct heck eine cet BE batch tothe ea A 643-1 
UMC 197 oe he cee rs Sees uk alee aise enh bus open all 655-4 
September—1977 : 668-5 
December—1977 678-6 
March—1978 ... 0.0.0... ccc cece eee eee eee 688-8 


(a) Base of index numbers: weighted average hourly wage rate, Australia, 1954 = 100-0. 
(b) All industry: groups except rural, and shipping and stevedoring. 
(c) All industry groups except rural, mining and quarrying, and building and construction. 


Average Weekly Earnings in Tasmania 


Source of Data 


The figures in the following section are derived from particulars of employment and of 
wages and salaries recorded on pay-roll tax returns, from other direct collections and from 
estimates of the unrecorded balance. (In general, businesses with pay-rolls of less than $5 000 
per month are exempt from pay-roll tax and do not need to supply monthly details of 
employment and of wages and salaries.) Pay of members of the defence forces is not included. 


Definitions 

‘Employed Male Unit’: This is a special unit devised to overcome the difficulty that 
particulars of wages and salaries are not available separately for males and females. (The basic 
data available are the number of males, the number of females and the total pay-roll only.) 
The number of females is converted to a lesser equivalent number of males by taking into 
account the approximate ratio of female to male earnings; a divisor for deriving average 
‘male’ earnings is then obtained by adding the actual number of males to the calculated 
number of ‘male equivalents’. The divisor so obtained is called ‘employed male units’. 
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Separate ratios of female to male average earnings are used for individual states based on 
information from regular surveys of weekly earnings and hours and other sources. The 
Australian ratio is the weighted average of the State and Territory ratios. (The ratio for 
Tasmania for the June quarter 1978 was 65 per cent and for Australia 67 per cent.) 


Components of Pay-roll: Pay-roll includes, in addition to wages at award rates, the 
earnings of salaried employees, overtime earnings, over-award and bonus payments, 
allowances, commissions, directors’ fees, and payments made in advance or retrospectively 
(e.g. advances of annual leave pay). Included also are the wages and salaries, not only of 
adults, but also of juniors; the earnings may relate to full-time, part-time or casual workers. 


Invalid Comparison: Average earnings per employed male unit cannot be compared with 
male weighted average minimum weekly wage rates shown in the previous section. Weighted 
average minimum weekly wage rates related to award rates for adult male wage earners in 
non-rural industry for a full week’s work, at the end of each month or year; the average 
weekly earnings per employed male unit are derived from the pay-roll concept outlined in the 
previous paragraph and obviously cover a wider field of earnings and of wage and salary 
earners. 


Seasonal Influence: Quarterly figures are affected by seasonal influences. For example, 
special payments, including prepayment for holiday periods, tend to raise the December 
quarter and to depress the March quarter averages. Comparisons as to trends are generally 
best made by relating complete years or corresponding periods of incomplete years. 
Alternatively, a ‘seasonally adjusted’ series may be used. Seasonally adjusted estimates (i.e. 
original data subjected to seasonal adjustment factors to remove the sudden influence of 
major changes in awards and determinations and of the effects of pay-day variations) are 
shown in the graph which follows the next table. 


Annual and Quarterly Details 
The following tables show, for Tasmania and Australia, average weekly earnings per 
employed male unit; the figures are arranged both as quarterly and annual averages: 


Average Weekly Earnings Per Employed Male Unit (a) 


Average for quarter ending— 
( 


$) 


88-70 
101-60 


Average for year 


Amount 
($) 


Percentage 
change (b) 


16-1 


(a) For definitions, see earlier section headed ‘Definitions’. 
(b) Over preceding year. 


Australia: Average Weekly a Per Employed Male Unit (a) 
($) 


Australia 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE: 1977-78 OVER 1976-77 


+9-9 49-5 +9-6 +10-3 +9-6 +9-8 +115 +9-0 +9-7 
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Australia: Average Weekly Earnings Per Employed Male Unit (a)—continued 
($) 


Australia 


1975—June .. 


Dec. 175-70 
1976—June ...| 179-80 
Dec. 
1977—June .... 


Dec. 
1978—June .... 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE: JUNE QUARTER 1978 OVER JUNE QUARTER 1977 


(a) For definitions, see section headed ‘Definitions’. 


Average Weekly Earnings Per Employed Male Unit 
Quarterly Averages, Tasmania 


Surveys of Weekly Earnings and Hours 


General 


Sample surveys in respect of most employers in the private sector subject to pay-roll tax 
have been conducted annually during recent years by the Bureau as at the last pay-period in 
October. In 1972, for the first time, government employees were included in the survey. The 
results of the surveys are based on returns from stratified random samples of private 
employers subject to pay-roll tax; non-government hospitals not subject to pay-roll tax; local 
government authorities; and for all federal and state government departments, authorities 
and semi-government bodies. 


For Australia as a whole the 1977 Survey covered approximately 2 639 000 male and 
1 403 000 female wage and salary earners, comprising 1 725 000 males and 912 000 females in 
private employment, and 914 000 males and 492 000 females in government employment. 


Definitions 
Weekly Earnings: Gross earnings before taxation and other deductions have been made; 
includes overtime earnings, ordinary time earnings, shift allowances, penalty rates, 


commission and similar payments; and that part of paid annual leave, paid sick leave, long 
service leave and paid holidays taken during the specified pay-period. It includes one week’s 
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proportion of payments made other than on a weekly basis, e.g. salary paid fortnightly or 
monthly. Retrospective payments are excluded. 


Juniors: Those under 21 years of age not paid adult rates (but ‘adults’ may include those 
under 21 years receiving adult rates). 


Full-time Employees: Employees who ordinarily work 30 hours or more a week and who 
received pay for the last pay-period in October. 
Results of Surveys 


The next table shows for the private and government sectors in Tasmania: (i) average 
weekly earnings; (ii) average weekly hours paid for; and (iii) average hourly earnings. 


Average Earnings and Hours: All Industries (a) 


October 1977 (b) 


Private employment (c) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS ($) 


Particulars 


Government 
employment (c) 


PUI MAS ed i ietndtowtn oF oe p hE eRe kedb Ooo dee 

TUNIOF- MALES sis v2g ce Bed aucaw aaa via FAG dete maces abe tes : 118-90 
Adult females 
Junior females 


AQUI t Males 3.95555 2c aad Bhs ek doh eke Pb G Dad haa ee : 38-9 
Junior males... .. . 39-1 
Adult females ... 37-2 
Junior females 38-5 


Adult males 
IU MAIGS yh ain a edie SGU ee ec bea e oul el 3le'e 4 ath Does 
Adult females 
Junior females 


(a) Excludes rural industry and private domestic services. 
(b) Last pay-period in October. 
(c) Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory staff. Full-time employees included only. 


The following table dissects average weekly earnings by ordinary time and overtime 
earnings for the private and government sectors: 


Average Weekly Overtime and Ordinary Time Earnings, Private and 
Government Employment, (a) October 1977 
($) 


Average weekly 
overtime earnings 


Average weekly 
ordinary-time 
earnings 


Govern- Private Govern- Private 
ment ment 


Average weekly 
total earnings 
Particulars 


Private 


Adult males— 


Manufacturing— 
Metal products, machinery 
andequipment....... 18-80 168-90 
Other siecsicl ced eyelets 13-60 205-90 
Total manufacturing . .. 15-30 183-70 
Non-manufacturing ....... 12-90 


Allindustries....... 


Junior males, allindustries ... 3-80 
Females, all industries— 

Adult. s.sc.astansdite Bs oe 
Junior e.c cet deena 


180-10 


(a) Average for all employees represented in the survey but excluding managerial, executive, professional and higher 
supervisory staff. Full-time employees included only. 
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Minimum Wage Rates, Selected Occupations, Hobart 


The following table shows minimum wage rates for selected occupations as prescribed by 
Federal and State awards, agreements and various determinations (both registered and un- 
registered) operative at 31 December in recent years. Unless specified, rates shown in the 
following table are for a 40-hour week. Increases reflect various margin adjustments. 


Selected Minimum Wage Rates, Adult Males and Females: Hobart 
($) 


31 December 


Industry and occupation 


ADULT MALES 


Primary production— 


Farming (general), general hand (a) ................... . 125-60 
Grazing, shearer (per 100 flock sheep) (b) .............. 48-20 53-55 57-70 
Mining and quarrying— 
Coal mining, miner (machine) (c)...............--...-- 132-30 150-30 164-60 
Quarrying, labourer ..........0...0... 00 cece eee 106-10 121-80 134-50 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc.— 
Engineering—Fitter or turner..........0.......-000008 114-50 130-80 144-00 
Toolmaker ......... 0... cece eee eee eee 120-50 137-50 151-00 
Textiles, clothing and footwear— 
Clothing trades (readymade), tailor.......... wpebbedets 109-80 126-60 139-60 
Footwear, maker.......... 0... eee ees 101-20 115-90 128-30 
Textiles—Knitting, knitter ............0....000000005- 101-90 116-70 129-10 
Woollen, weaver ............... 0002 e eee 98-30 112-60 124-70 
Food, drink and tobacco— 
Aerated waters and cordials, generalhand .............. 97-90 112-20 124-30 
Bacon curing, boner ................. 00 ce eee ee ee ees 137-30 155-80 170-70 
Bread baking, doughmaker...................-.000005 140-80 159-50 174-30 
Brewing, general hand............-...... 00. e eee e ees 94-69 108-75 120-88 
Butter, cheese and milk processing, butter maker ........ 114-00 130-40 143-70 
Confectionery, confectioner (group 1).................. 111-20 126-20 151-30 
Jam, fruit and vegetable preserving, general hand........ 105-30 120-50 133-20 
Meat industry—Labourer (beef, mutton) ............... 106-50 122-20 134-90 
Slaughterman (mutton) ................ 137-10 165-00 180-10 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc.— 
Sawmilling and timber yards—Machinist (A grade) ...... 118-90 135-70 149-20 
Sawyer (circular) ......... 104-40 119-50 132-20 
Paper, printing, etc.— 
Printing (general)—Bookbinder....................--- 119-70 136-60 | 150-10 
Machine compositor ............... 125-80 143-30 | 157-10 
Printing (newspapers)—Machine compositor (day work)..| 156-30 180-70 | 196-60 
Machine compositor (night work} | 
(Dainese Sew Ses PRE 165-30 211-30 |; 229-90 
Other manufacturing— 
Brickmaking, drawer ...........0..0..0 0... e ees 113-30 129-70 142-90 
Electricity generation and supply, electrical fitter ........ 118-40 135-70 148-90 
Building and construction— | 
Building (e)—Bricklayer ................600 02sec eee 159-15 191-80 | 207-45 
Builder’s labourer, skilled................ 142-40 177-20 175-40 
Builder’s labourer, unskilled ............. 132-08 165-60 | 163-40 
Carpenter ioc.cc. ces oiciaa nie levine S04 eee ss 159-88 191-80 207-45 
Electrician (installation) (f) .............. 129-20 155-50 170-00 
Plasterer «21.2:055 eau k ovis ae ee ett 159-46 191-80 207-45 
Painter. reco coal uate ad Sethe eatery aise eee 158-17 191-80 207-45 
PIUMDEF 6. egies ky ite ee te a 136-60 161-80 177-00 
Railway services— 
Traffic—Locomotive engine driver ................2.-. 132-25 149-85 163-95 


PORLCR 82h oh hs ot eheeaenleth Sed waard wharevatatale a nla d . | 124-05 
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Selected Minimum Wage Rates, Adult Males and Females: Hobart—continued 
($) 


Industry and occupation 


ADULT MALES—continued 


31 December 
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1977 


Road and air transport— 


Road transport, motor truck driver (over 1-2 tonnes to 3-0 tonnes) 
Tramways and buses, bus driver (one-man operator) (g) ......... 
Shipping and stevedoring— 
Shipping (cargo vessels), able seaman (h) (i) ..............00064 
Stevedoring, wharf labourer (per hour) (j) ..................-.4 

Communication— 
Post Office, postman (k) 0.00... ccc eee eed 

’ Wholesale and retail trade— 

Butchers, general butcher ........... 0.00... eens | 
Petrol service stations, attendant .................0 0000 eee eel 
Retail stores, shop assistant (grocery) ...............000000000- | 
Wool stores, wool classer... 2.00.00. 0c ec eee eeee eee ee u 
Public authority (n.e.c.), community and business services— | 
Hospitals, orderly... 00.00 
Other services—Graduate engineer ...................0..00005 
Graduate scientist ...........0....00000 0000 
Amusement, hotels, personal services, etc.— i 
Hairdressing, hairdresser (men’s)..................0000 eee ee J 
Hotels (1), barman ...... 0... cece een | 
Restaurants (1), cook (one cook only employed) ................ 
Watchmen, cleaners, etc., office cleaner (day).............-..-. 


115-70 
118-00 


175-30 
4-54 


122-00 


130-50 
97-60 
92-10 
98-00 


118-50 
150-30 
138-80 


117-50 
105-90 
106-20 
110-70 


132-10 
134-80 


197-00 
5-11 


138-63 


148-40 
112-50 
106-60 
112-30 


135-30 
169-90 
157-40 


141-40 
121-20 
121-90 
126-80 


145-30 
148-30 


213-80 
5-56 


152-17 
162-50 
123-80 
118-50 
124-40 


148-80 


. 185-23 


172-00 


155-20 
133-90 
134-60 
139-80 


ADULT FEMALES 


Textiles, clothing and footwear— 


Dry cleaning, presser... 2.0.0.0... eee eee eee 
Order dressmaking, machinist .........0...0.0. 0.000 e ee eed 
Readymade dressmaking, table hand or coat machinist .......... 
Textiles—Knitting, machinist ...................-.....0.-0004 
Woollen, weaver ..........0.00 0000. c eee 
Food, drink and tobacco— 
Confectionery, general hand.............. 0.000. e eee eee eel 
Jam, fruit and vegetable preserving, general hand............... 
Transport and communication— ; 
Post Office, telephonist (m) 2.00.0... 00.0. cece eee eee ' 
Wholesale and retail trade— 
Retail stores—Shop assistant (confectionery).................-- ' 
Shop assistant (drapery)..................20005. 
Public administration and community and business services— 
Australian Public Service, typist (kK)... 0.0.0.0... 0020 c eee eee ee 
Hospital nurses (qualified), first year.............. 0.0.0.0. ees 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc.— 
Cleaners, office cleaner (day) ....0.. 0.0.00. c cece eee eee ee 
Hairdressing, hairdresser... 2.2.00... occ eee ee eee 
Hotels (1), barmaid ...... 0... cece eee 
Restaurants (1), waitress 2.0.0.0. cee eee ee 
Theatres, usherette, ticket-taker etc. (m) ............ 000.00 eee 


106-30 
102-40 
102-40 
101-90 
101-70 


88-40 
105-30 


112-50 


92-10 
91-10 


113-60 
126-40 


110-70 
117-25 
104-60 
100-60 
100-70 


122-70 
118-40 
118-50 
116-70 
116-40 


113-20 
120-50 


128-56 


106-60 
106-60 


129-82 
152-20 


126-80 
141-40 
119-70 
116-20 
115-30 


135-40 
130-90 
131-00 
129-10 
128-80 


125-50 
133-20 


141-64 


118-50 
118:50 


142-95 
166-60 


139-80 
155-20 
132-40 
128-60 
127-70 


(a) 44-hour week. (b) Rates shown are ‘not found rates’. Shearers’ hours of work are 40 per week. (c) 35 hour 
week. In addition to the rate shown, an attendance allowance is payable for each full fortnightly pay- 
period worked. (d) 38-hour week.- (e) Rates shown are weekly equivalents of hourly rates. They include 
allowances for excess fares, travelling time, sick leave, statutory holidays following the job, etc. (f) 
Weekly rates prescribed for a full week’s work (excluding overtime). (g) Government operated services 
only. (h) Includes an allowance valued at $7-99 per week for keep and accommodation. (i) Rates shown 
are for 40 hours of work; seamen are required to work eight hours per day. 
wharf labourers on other than special cargo work. (k) 36%-hour week. ) Weekly cash payments where 


board and lodging are not provided. (m) 36-hour week. 


(j) Rates shown are for casual 
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WAGE-FIXING AUTHORITIES 


Tasmanian Industrial Boards 


History 

The evolution of the Tasmanian Wages Boards system is described in the 1968 Year 
Book. On 22 December 1975, Royal Assent was given to the Industrial Relations Act 1975. 
The new Act superseded the Wages Board Act 1920, replacing Wages Boards with Industrial 
Boards; the more important changes embodied in it are outlined in the 1977 Year Book. The 
following sections summarise the current situation. 


Office of the Chairman of Industrial Boards 


The Office of the Chairman of Industrial Boards is the wage-fixing Authority for all 
employers whose employees are not covered by a Federal or Public Service Board award 
(approximately 70 000 employees in this State). The Authority comprises the Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman and Assistant Deputy Chairman of Industrial Boards, who are 
Government-appointed and who act as Chairmen on approximately 70 Industrial Boards that 
a covered by the Authority. Supporting staff are officers of the Department of Labour and 
ndustry. 


Establishment and Constitution of Industrial Boards 


Boards are established, by order of the Governor, for particular industries. The 
constitutional nexus of a Board is the industry of the employer, not the common occupation of 
the employees, as is the case under other authorities. 


Each Board, of which there are about 70 in active existence, consists of an equal number 
of employer and employee representatives, and a Chairman. The Chairman is the Chairman 
of Industrial Boards, or at his direction, the Deputy Chairman or Assistant Deputy Chairman 
of Industrial Boards. Board members are appointed by the responsible Minister; at least one- 
half (on either side) of the representatives must be employed in the industry within the 
Board’s jurisdiction. 


Board members are appointed to a three-year term of office. — 


Function of Boards 


The function of Industrial Boards is to make awards prescribing minimum wage rates and 
conditions of employment that must be observed by all employers in the industries within the 
particular Board’s jurisdiction. (An ‘Industry’ being defined in the Act as any trade, business, 
undertaking, profession, calling, function, process or work performed, carried on, or engaged 
in by an employer.) Examples are the Mining (Lead-Zinc) Industrial Board, which is 
established in respect of the industry of mining and processing of silver-lead-zinc ore; the 
Dentists’ Industrial Board, established in respect of dentists and dental mechanics, and hence 
covering persons employed in those industries, and the Shipbuilders’ Industrial Board, 
established in respect of the industry of constructing, altering, or repairing ships or boats, and 
dunnaging of ships’ holds. 

An award cannot contain any matter relating to: (i) the opening or closing hours of an 
employer’s business premises; Gi) the granting of long service leave; (iii) a bonus payment 
made at the discretion of an employer; or (iv) a superannuation scheme. 

Awards may be made to have retrospective effect, and may be made to remain in force 
for a specified period. Awards may replace, rescind or amend an existing award, and are 
subject to the Apprentices Act 1942, the Long Service Leave Act 1956, the Public Health Act 
1962, the Factories, Shops and Offices Act 1965, and the Mines Inspection Act 1968. 

Meetings of Boards are normally convened by the Chairman of Industrial Boards but the 
responsible Minister (The Minister for Industrial Relations) may convene a Board meeting for 
the purpose of settling or preventing an industrial dispute. 


Variations to Awards Without a Meeting of a Board 

Under section 30 of the Act, the Chairman may make an award amending a previous 
award, without the convening of a meeting of the Board, upon written application from all 
representative members of the Board for the particular amendment. 
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Under section 31 the Chairman can make a Common Rule Award, where the provisions 
of at least five awards are affected. 


On receipt of an application, a notice is published in the daily press. A hearing is then 
conducted, at which the submissions of employer and employee organisations are considered 
by the Chairman. Following the hearing, the Chairman may make a Common Rule Award. 


This award may only relate to the following matters: (i) a basic wage; (ii) a minimum 
wage; (iii) standard hours of work; (iv) paid leave of absence; and (v) any matter that is 
determined in an award made under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act that 
affects or relates to industries in which at least five Boards have jurisdiction. However, this 
restriction is removed if the award is made on joint application from the Tasmanian Trades 
and Labour Council and an appropriate employer organisation (usually the Tasmanian 
Chamber of Industries). 


One example of a Common Rule Award is an award made following a ‘National Wage’ 
decision of the Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 


Industrial Agreements 


Under section 32 of the Act, an industrial agreement may be made, for the purpose of 
resolving an industrial matter that does not extend to the whole of an industry within the 
jurisdiction of a Board. When the Chairman satisfies himself that the agreement has been 
executed by, or on behalf of, all parties involved in the matter, and that the provisions of the 
agreement are in line with appropriate award provisions, the Chairman ‘shall certify that 
agreement as an award having like effect under this Act’. 


Industrial Appeals Tribunal 


This Tribunal was set up to provide for appeals against a determination made by a Board 
or the Chairman to include, or refuse to include, any specified provision in an award or to 
refuse to make an award on any specified matter. Such appeals must be made within 21 days 
of the making of a determination. After hearing the appeal, the Tribunal (unless it dismisses 
the appeal) may reverse or vary the determination in respect of which the appeal is brought; 
and . give effect to its decision the Tribunal may vary or revoke an award, or make a new 
award. 


A decision of the Tribunal can be challenged only on the grounds of illegality, by 
application to the Supreme Court. 


Compulsory Conferences 


Under section 50 of the Act, the Minister may call a compulsory conference for the 
purpose of settling or preventing an industrial dispute relating to: 
(i) the engagement, dismissal, or reinstatement of any particular employee or class 
of employees; or 


(ii) the entering into, execution, or termination of any contract for services in 
circumstances that affect, or may affect, an employee in, or in relation to, his 
work. 

The Minister may summons any person whose presence may help prevent or settle a 
dispute. 

The compulsory conference is presided over by a person directed by the Minister to 
undertake such duty; in practice this person usually the Chairman, Deputy Chairman or 
Assistant Deputy Chairman of Industrial Boards. 

If after considering the views expressed at the conference the President is of the opinion 
that certain action should be taken to effect the aim of the conference (viz. to settle or prevent 
an industrial dispute) then he may, by written order, direct such action to be taken. 


Tasmanian Public Service Board 


General 


The Public Service Act 1973 established two new industrial authorities, the Public Service 
Board and Public Service Arbitrator (for details see the next section) to deal with awards, 
working conditions, etc., for employees of the State Government and certain State 
authorities. The Public Service Board comprises three Commissioners appointed by the 
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Governor for terms not exceeding five years. One of the three Commissioners is appointed 
Chairman of the Board. In addition to members of the State Public Service the Board’s 
jurisdiction includes persons employed in the teaching service, police force, parliamentary 
staff positions, public hospitals, non-academic staff of the College of Advanced Education 
and various State authorities. 


Industrial Functions 


The Public Service Board may make awards covering wages, salaries and conditions of 
work for employees falling within its jurisdiction. A main function of the Board is determining 
‘principal awards’, i.e. an award which covers all employees within the scope of a particular 
group such as administrative and clerical officers. The determining of a principal award 
involves a complete review of the wages and salaries and other work conditions of all positions 
within the scope of the particular award. 


Unless revoked a principal award is effective for three years. However, during the 
currency of a principal award it may be amended by the Board to eliminate anomalies, errors 
or defects contained in it, to incorporate determinations of the Federal Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission (e.g. national wage case decisions, etc), or for a number of other 
reasons. 


The Tasmanian Public Service Arbitrator 


The Public Service Arbitrator, appointed by the Governor for a term not exceeding five 
years, has the same area of jurisdiction as the Public Service Board. Applications to the 
Arbitrator for arbitration on awards may be made where the Public Service Board has: (i) 
refused an application for an award; (ii) made an award (including an award to supplement a 
consent award); or (iii) allowed three months or longer to elapse after an application has been 
made for an award without (a) refusing the application or (b) making an award (including a 
consent award). Such applications are lodged with the registrar and the Arbitrator, after he 
has been satisfied that the applicant is entitled to apply for arbitration, arranges to hear the 
applicant and others affected by the award. After hearing and considering an application the 
Arbitrator may: (i) refuse the application; (ii) confirm the award or any of its provisions; (iii) 
direct the Board to vary the award by omitting, altering or adding to the award’s provisions; 
or (iv) where it has refused or failed to make an award, to make an award in specified terms. 

The Public Service Arbitrator has an additional function of reviewing individual salary 
classifications made by any controlling authority following the handing down of any new 
principal award. Applications for consideration of particular salary classifications may be 
made by any registered employee organisation in respect of any office or position held by any 
of its members. In addition, the State Employees (Long Service Leave) Act 1950 was amended 
on 19 September 1974. A new section provided for the settlement of any dispute as to whether 
or when an employee is or has become entitled to leave of absence or an allowance in lieu, or 
whether a deceased employee’s personal representative is or has become entitled to payment 
of an allowance. The section stipulates that the Public Service Arbitrator shall hear and 
determine all such disputes. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Statistics of industrial disputes refer only to those involving a stoppage of work of 10 
man-days or more. The information is compiled from the following sources: (i) direct from 
employers and trade unions; (ii) reports from government departments and authorities; (iii) 
reports from state and federal industrial authorities; and (iv) information contained in trade 
journals, newspapers, etc. Particulars of some stoppages are estimated and the following 
statistics should be regarded as giving only a broad measure of industrial stoppages. The 
details relating to workers involved, working days lost and estimated loss in wages are in 
respect of those thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages actually 
occurred, only. 
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Industrial Disputes (a): Tasmania 


F Workers Working Estimated loss 


(a) The statistics relate to stoppages involving 10 man-days or more in the establishments where the stoppages 
occurred, only. 
(b) The estimated Tasmanian loss was 1-6 per cent of the Australian total in 1977. 


The record estimated loss in wages due to industrial disputes (involving stoppages of 10 
days or more) in 1973 ($2 322 400) represented an average loss of $133 per worker for the 
17500 workers involved. The average loss per worker involved in 1977 was $117. Details 
relating to the value of production lost as a direct result of industrial disputes are not 
available. 


The next table summarises statistics relating to industrial disputes in Australia for the last 
five years: 


Industrial Disputes (a): Australia 


Year Disputes Workers Working days Estimated loss 
involved lost in wages 
$000 
1973s ieicich tured eed Miele : 45 206-5 
1974 eaten Ce ah : 128 301-8 
LOTS sistcetrs seston ations Shenae? 95 760-7 
1976.2 sari acs ha Heke ES 114 552-0 


59 674-0 


(a) The statistics relate to stoppages involving 10 man-days or more in the establishments where the stoppages 
occurred, only. 


The following table analyses industrial disputes according to the industry of the labour 
force involved: 


Industrial Disputes by Industries 


Manufacturing 


Paper and 


paper Construc- 
Period Mining | products,| Textiles,| Food, | products, tion 
machin- | clothing, | beverages,| printing 
foot- tobacco and 
wear publish- 


ing 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES 


506 


Labour, Prices and Wages 


Industrial Disputes by Industries—continued 


Textiles, 
clothing, 
foot- 
wear 


Manufacturing 


Paper and 


paper 
products, 
printing 
and 
publish- 
ing 


Food, 
beverages, 
tobacco 


Industrial Disputes by Industries—continued 


Road 


transport, Water transport Entertain- 
Railway other ment, 
transport, | transport recreation, 
Period air and hotels, 
transport | storage, Steve- Other personal 
communi-| doring water service, 
cation services | transport etc. 


WORKERS INVOLVED (DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY) (7000) 


NUMBER OF DisPUTES 


Total 
manu- 


factur- 


ing 


Other 
industries 


(a) 


Construc- 
tion 


Total 
all 
industries 
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Industrial Disputes by Industries—continued 


Road 
transport, 
other 


Entertain- 
ment, 


Water transport 


Railway 


transport, | transport recreation,| Other Total 
Period air and hotels, | industries all 
transport | storage, Steve- Other personal (a) industries 
communi-| doring water service, 
cation services | transport etc. 


WorKING Days Lost (000) 


(a) Includes: agriculture, grazing, etc.; finance and insurance; wholesale and retail trade; real estate and 
business services; electricity, gas and water; public administration and defence; and community services. 


Further References 


The information contained in this chapter is generally available in the 6000.0 series of publications produced 

by the Canberra Office 4 the ABS. The main bulletins of this series are the following: 

Labour Statistics (6101.0) (annual, 1976 issue released November 1977, 124pp.) 

The Labour Force (6203.0) (monthly, July 1978 released 21/9/78, 22pp.) 

Employment and Unemployment (6213.0) (monthly, June 1978 released 5/9/78, 17pp.) 

Average Weekly Earnings (6302.0) (quarterly, June quarter 1978 released 28/8/78, 4pp.) 

Wage Rates (6312.0) (monthly, July 1978 released 12/10/78, 18pp.) 

Industrial Disputes (6321.0) (monthly, June 1978 released 15/9/78, 3pp.) 

Consumer Price Index (6401.0) (quarterly, September quarter 1978 released 19/10/78, 10pp.) 

Average Retail Prices of Selected Food and Grocery Items, Six State Capital Cities and Canberra (6403.0) 
(quarterly, June quarter 1978 released 3/8/78, 4pp.) 

Price Index of Materials Used in Building Other than House Building (6407.0) (monthly, September 1978 
released 18/10/78, 8pp.) 

Price Index of Materials Used in House Building (6408.0) (monthly, September 1978 released 18/10/78, 7pp.) 

Price Index of Electrical Installation Materials (6409.0) (monthly, September 1978 released 11/10/78, 2pp.) 

Price Index of Metallic Materials (6410.0) (monthly, September 1978 released 11/10/78, 2pp.) 

Price Index of Materials Used in Manufacturing Industry (6411.0) (monthly, July 1978 released 27/9/78, 6pp.) 

phate on of Articles Produced by Manufacturing Industry (6412.0) (monthly, August 1978 released 28/9/78, 

Pp- 
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ECONOMIC CENSUSES AND SURVEYS 


Introduction 


Commencing with the year 1968-69, integrated censuses were introduced for the 
following sectors of the economy: mining; manufacturing; electricity and gas; retail trade; and 
wholesale trade. Since then, some sectors have been covered by regular annual economic 
censuses (e.g. mining) while others have not yet been the subject of a subsequent census (e.g. 
wholesaling). Also, data for the agricultural sector have recently been made available on a 
comparable basis. These have been based on a survey (the annual Agricultural Finance 
Survey) rather than a complete census. In the 1972 Year Book, Appendix A gave a detailed 
description of the first Australian Integrated Economic Censuses, conducted by the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics for the 1968-69 financial year. The various industry sectors 
covered by integrated economic censuses and the Agricultural Finance Survey are each 
featured in this book; references are: (i) Agriculture, Chapter 7; (ii) Mining, Chapter 8; (iii) 
Manufacturing, Chapter 9; (iv) Electricity and Gas, Chapter 9; (v) Retail Trade, Chapter 10; 
and (vi) Wholesale Trade, Chapter 10. 


In this section are set out the definitions of terms and concepts which apply to the 
integrated economic censuses. Also, the results of those industry sectors covered by censuses 
in recent years, together with survey results for the agricultural sector, are brought together to 
allow inter-sector comparisons to be made. Comparison tables showing the results of the five 
1968-69 censuses may be found in Chapter 18 of the 1977 Year Book. 


Concepts and Definitions 


For the 1968-69 and subsequent economic censuses uniform definitions and concepts 
have been used. This allows inter-sector comparisons (see later section). and increases the 
usefulness of the data derived from censuses for economic analysis and market research. 
Definitions and concepts used in these censuses are summarised below. 


Establishment: Generally the establishment is the whole of each physical location 
operated by one enterprise, given that the main activity of the establishment is within scope of 
the census. Usually only one return is submitted for each establishment classified to the 
industry of its main activity. The principal exception to the ‘one return one establishment’ rule 
is where a secondary activity at a location creates gross receipts of $1m or more. In such cases 
the secondary activity may have to be reported on a second return appropriate to its industry 
or its sector. Details for administrative offices and ancillary units (such as head offices, storage 
depots, garages, laboratories, etc.) which serve or administer establishments within the same 
enterprise but which are located away from them are treated as follows: (i) if only one 
establishment is served or administered then details are included in the establishment return; 
or (ii) if more than one establishment is served or administered, details are included on the 
enterprise return. Manufacturers’ sales branches located away from the parent manufacturing 
establishment are treated as ancillary units provided they do not distribute goods to customers 
from their own holdings of stocks. If the unit does distribute from stocks in this manner then it 
is treated as an establishment and included in the wholesale sector. 


Electricity and Gas Industries—the Exception: The single operating location is not 
suitable as a basis for enterprises engaged in producing or distributing electricity or gas. 
Therefore for electricity and gas industries, a special treatment was devised—the 
establishment unit for these industries consists of all locations operated by the enterprise in 
the one state. 
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Enterprise: This is broadly the operating legal entity and is the key unit for the collection 
of information. Where a number of legal entities operate as a group, owned or controlled by a 
single company, the enterprise is not the group as a whole, but each individual operating legal 
entity in the group. 


Enterprise Group: Comprises a group of operating legal entities owned or controlled by a 
single company. 


Value Added: Common to all sectors covered by integrated economic censuses is the 
following definition: value added equals turnover plus increase in stocks minus purchases, 
transfers in and selected expenses. The value added measure can then be aggregated for all 
establishments and sectors covered by the censuses without duplication. In broad terms, value 
added is the surplus from which establishments pay wages and salaries, interest, depreciation, 
rents and overheads. The remainder is available for appropriation as profits (after provision 
for income tax). 


Turnover: The definition of turnover is as follows: (a) In manufacturing and mining 
censuses: (i) sales of goods produced by the establishment; (ii) sales of goods not produced by 
the establishment; (iii) transfers out of goods to other establishments of the same enterprise; 
(iv) bounties and subsidies on production; (v) all other operating income but excluding 
revenue from rent and leasing, interest other than hire purchase interest, dividends and sales 
of fixed tangible assets; and (vi) capital work done for own use or for rental or lease. (b) In 
retail and wholesale trade censuses: (i) sales of goods (owned by the enterprise); (ii) transfers 
out of goods to other establishments of the same enterprise (applies only to wholesale); (iii) 
selling and purchasing commissions received (applies only to wholesale); (iv) all other 
operating income but excluding items specified in (a) (v) above; and (v) goods withdrawn 
from stock for own use (as fixed tangible assets, or for rental or lease). 


Purchases and Selected Expenses: Are defined as follows: (a) In manufacturing and 
mining censuses: (i) the value of purchases of materials, fuels, electricity and gas, and 
wrapping and packaging materials is supplemented by the value of transfers in from other 
establishments of the enterprise; (ii) purchases of goods for resale are included as well as 
purchases for own use in production; and (iii) selected expenses comprise repair and 
maintenance expenses, charges for sub-contract and commission work, outward freight and 
cartage, motor vehicle running expenses and sales commission payments. (b) In retail and 
wholesale trade censuses: (i) the value of purchases of goods for resale is widened to include 
purchases for both wholesale and retail trade, no matter whether the establishment is 
primarily a retailer or a wholesaler; (ii) the value of purchases also includes purchases of 
materials for manufacturing to cover cases where the retail or wholesale establishment has this 
secondary activity; and (iis selected expenses comprise those specified in (a) (iii) above plus 
purchases of wrapping and packaging materials, and electricity and gas (see item (a) (i) in 
preceding manufacturing and mining group for the reason for this addition). 


Stocks: Are the total held by the establishment and may therefore include some stocks 
held for secondary activities, e.g. a manufacturing establishment may have, in its stocks 
figure, merchanted goods held or a retail establishment may include in its return, stocks held 
for wholesaling and manufacturing. 


Transfer Values: Transfers, both in and out, are confined to transfers of goods; the term 
is further narrowed to mean transfers between establishments of the same enterprise. 
Provision exists for recording transfers in all census sectors except retail trade and here the 
instruction requires purchases to be reported inclusive of transfers in, but net of transfers out. 
Thus, transfers are taken into account in arriving at value added since transfers out, as just 
defined, are a part of turnover and transfers in are a part of purchases and selected expenses. 


Employment, Salaries and Wages: In accordance with the new concept of treating the 
establishment as a whole, all employees are entered, including those working in 
administrative offices and ancillary units which serve only the one associated establishment. 


Fixed Capital Expenditure: The general basis for collection is: purchases of new and 
second-hand assets less sales of second-hand assets. (For establishments of multi- 
establishment enterprises, transfers from other establishments of the enterprise are treated as 
purchases, and transfers to such establishments are treated as sales.) The dissection of fixed 
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capital expenditure comprises expenditure on: (i) motor vehicles; (ii) land and buildings; and 
(iil) plant and machinery. A further distinction is made between new assets and second-hand 
assets. 


Industrial Classification 


The Australian Standard Industrial Classification (ASIC) was adopted for use in the 
1968-69 and subsequent economic censuses. ASIC defines the industries for which statistics 
are collected in the censuses and allows the scope of the individual censuses to be marked out 
without gaps or duplications between them. It also identifies the statistical units 
(establishments, enterprises, etc.) and lays down standard rules for identifying and coding 
them to industries of the classification. A detailed description of ASIC may be found in the 
eae publication ‘Australian Standard Industrial Classification (Preliminary Edition) 1969, 

ol. 1’. 


Agricultural Sector Financial Statistics 


As from 1968-69, the Bureau has progressively developed annual agricultural industry 
finance surveys to obtain: firstly, details of farm expenditure; and, more recently, a wide 
range of financial data on a compatible basis to that available for industry sectors covered by 
the integrated economic censuses. The coverage of the 1974-75 and subsequent Agricultural 
Finance Surveys has consisted of a randomly selected sample of agricultural enterprises 
(classified to ASIC Subdivision 01). Results of these surveys have been used to calculate 
estimates covering all agricultural enterprises. A complete agricultural sector economic 
census of all agricultural enterprises has not been conducted, nor is one proposed, because of 
the high cost involved. 


_ The concepts and definitions used are basically the same as those outlined above for the 
integrated economic censuses. Additional notes are set out below: 


Value Added: When determining the ‘increase in stocks’ only livestock is taken into 
account due to its relative significance and to the difficulties associated with including other 
farm stocks. 


Turnover: Turnover of agricultural enterprises includes proceeds received during the year 
(which do not necessarily relate to the production of that year) from the sale of crops, 
livestock and livestock products, and other miscellaneous revenue. Miscellaneous revenue 
includes both sundry agricultural proceeds (such as proceeds from insurance recoveries, 
agistment, livestock service, artificial insemination, government relief payments, agricultural 
services such as contract shearing, harvesting, etc.) and also receipts from any non- 
agricultural activity of the enterprise. 

Purchases and Selected Expenses: Include cash payments made during the year for goods 
and services including marketing expenses; purchases of livestock, feed, fodder, fertiliser, 
chemicals and veterinary supplies and services; payments for electricity, fuel, water and 
drainage; payments to contractors; repairs and maintenance to motor vehicles, machinery, 
equipment, buildings, structures and fences; motor vehicle registration and insurance; 
insurance of plant; payments for agistment; etc. 

Adjusted Value Added: This is value added plus rent and leasing revenue (other than 
land) less rates and taxes, insurance payments, other expenses, and rent and leasing expenses 
(other than land). 

Gross Operating Surplus: is adjusted value added less wages, salaries and supplements. 

Cash Operating Surplus: is gross operating surplus less the increase in value of livestock, 
interest and land rent paid plus interest and land rent received. It is the surplus available for 
profit, income tax and depreciation provisions. 

Net Capital Expenditure: is the expenditure on new and second-hand assets less sales of 
existing assets and trade-in allowances. 


Gross Indebtedness: is the total amount owing at 30 June. 


Comparisons Between Industry Sectors 


Principal items from economic censuses conducted in recent years are shown below: 
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Mining, Manufacturing, Electricity and Gas Censuses, 1971-72 to 1976-77 


Number of Persons 


ASIC classification of establishments and establish- employed Wages and Value 
year ments at at salaries added 
30 June 30 June 
$000 $000 
Mining (a)— OTT AT 2 rien an tats 53 25 521 59 317 
1972273: «cist saben feoent 8 hare 48 28 091 62 186 
1973-74 200 56 4 317 30 623 85 321 
1974-75... 5 552 kos.n sees 56 4 450 43 026 80 903 
1975276 esstin see bid ale some 57 4 248 47 197 80 607 
OTOH Tlie Sects e weet 63 4 133 51 538 118 619 
Manufacturing—  1971-72.............. 933 33 144 119 411 245 068 
TQ TS estat & teeta bau 912 31 504 130 703 283 420 
19732740... tance Bethe 935 32 359 161 386 340 250 
1974-75(b) . 0.00.00... 628 28 708 T94 883 402 255 
1975-768 i orcs eaves 667 27 753 211 327 456 029 
D9T6227D oe est Se san 2 628 27 793 246 482 531 337 
Electricity and gas—1971-72 .............. ) 2 971 14 658 45 749 


(a) Census results exclude ‘small’ tin miners whose sales were less than $20 000. 
(b) From 1974-75 the Census results exclude single establishment enterprises employing less than four 
employees at 30 June. 


As already noted, value added is a measure that can be aggregated and directly compared 
for all establishments and industry sectors for which it has been determined, without 
duplication. The following table compares the industry sectors of agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing on the basis of value added for recent years. 


Integrated Economic Censuses and Agricultural Finance Survey: Value Added 


1974-75 

Industry 
sector Per head Per head 
of mean of mean 

population population 


Per head 
of mean 
population 


Agriculture (a) .......... . . : 190 
Mining ................. . 290 
Manufacturing........... . . : 1 299 


(a) Estimates based on sample surveys and therefore subject to possible inaccuracies. ‘Standard errors’ 
indicating the reliability of the estimates are included in the Canberra Office publication Agricultural 
Sector, Part IV, Financial Statistics (Cat. No. 7507.0). 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


Introduction 


National accounting aims at providing a systematic summary of the transactions taking 
place in the economy, especially of those that relate to the production and use of goods and 
services, and to transfers of income or capital between sectors of the economy. National 
accounts statistics therefore provide a medium for describing or analysing the forces that drive 
and shape the economy. 


Estimates of national income and expenditure are compiled by the Bureau and presented 
in a regular sequence of national accounts publications, in which the first-estimates for the 
year just completed are successively revised and additional detailed tables are issued as 
further information becomes available. The cycle begins in August with the Budget White 
Paper National Income and Expenditure which gives preliminary estimates for the year just 
completed and later estimates for the previous four years. The June quarter issue of Quarterly 
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Estimates of National Income and Expenditure follows shortly after this with estimates for 
quarters for the year just completed and for the previous two years. Issues for subsequent 
quarters may revise the past quarterly estimates as they add additional quarters and may 
revise annual estimates for some items for the most recent years. The majority of revisions are 
the result of changes in principles and definitions rather than the correction of errors. 
Australian National Accounts, National Income and Expenditure is the most comprehensive 
national accounts publication; after estimates for this publication are finalised in about 
February and sent for printing, mimeographed Preliminary Statements are issued which make 
available selected tables in advance. 


Description of National Income and Expenditure Accounts 


A brief description of the conceptual basis of national accounts is given in the 1977 Year 
Book, but for a more detailed treatment of the concepts and structure of the Australian 
National Accounts reference should be made to Australian National Accounts, National 
Income and Expenditure (Cat. No. 5204.0). 


Australian National Accounts Statistics 


The next table gives details of the items on the receipts side of the domestic production 
account for recent years. Estimates of gross domestic product at average 1974-75 prices are 
also included. Such estimates are described as estimates at constant prices and are designed to 
remove the direct effect of price changes from the original (current prices) estimates. 
Estimates at constant prices are largely based on the application of specially constructed price 
indexes. All estimates shown below are expressed in current prices unless otherwise stated. 
They have been taken from the 1976-77 issue of Australian National Accounts, National 
Income and Expenditure (Cat. No. 5204.0) and are subject to revision. 


Gross Domestic Product, Australia 


1975-76 |1976-77 


P 


Particulars 


Wages, salaries and supplements ....... 46 053 
Gross operating surplus— 
Trading enterprises— 


Companies..............0....... 8 341 9 920 
Unincorporated enterprises........ 8 294 9 681 
Dwellings owned by persons ....... 4 057 5 099 
Public enterprises ................ 1 622 1 884 
Financial enterprises................ 1710 1 989 
Less Imputed bank service charge 1 625 1 861 2 154 


Gross domestic product at 
factor cost... 2.0.0... 2. eee 62 752} 72 472 


8 526 9 752 


Gross domestic product 71 278| 82224 


Percentage increase inG.D.P. (a)...... 17:7 15-4 
G.D.P. at average 1974-75 prices— 

Valles ois deartie Satin ty y Go hs 62 213] 64 629 

Percentage increase (a) ............. 2-7 3-9 
Implicit rate of price increase (per cent) 

th few ils seta eaves a Seatiat 2 fuate abeanihie ae ds 14-6 11-0 
Gross farm product................... : 2 3 780 4 035 
Gross non-farm product............... ad J 67 498 | 78 189 


(a) Over previous year. 


(b) Percentage increase in weighted average of prices of all items contributing to the G.D.P. above the average 
for previous year, implied by the figures given for G.D.P. at current and constant prices. 


Implicit Price. Deflators: The item ‘Implicit rate of price increase’ in the above table is 
derived from an index referred to as the ‘gross domestic product implicit price deflator’. Such 
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indexes are obtained (to the same base year as the constant price series from which they are 
derived) by dividing aggregate flows of goods and services measured at current prices by the 
corresponding estimates at constant prices. Implicit price deflators have limitations as 
indicators of price change as they can be affected by the physical composition of the 
aggregates and components to which they refer (they are not ‘fixed weight’ indexes), and by 
seasonal factors, and the aggregates are subject to revision. These limitations render implicit 
price deflators of limited value in assessing quarterly price changés but are seldom of great 
significance with regard to annual national accounting aggregates. 


The next table shows details for items making up the receipts side of the general 
government income and outlay account. Percentage increases are also shown for major items 
and for the consumer price index (six state capitals combined). The latter give some 
perspective to the monetary values (current prices) which are subject to growth due to price 
increases as well as being subject to real growth (see also the item ‘Implicit rate of price 
increase’ in the preceding table). In 1976-77 total ‘General government receipts’ as a 


proportion of gross domestic product was 32-4 per cent compared with 29-5 per cent in 1971- 
des 


General Government Income and Outlay Account: Receipts 


Particulars 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 
r r r r r Pp 


AMOUNT ($ miilion) 


Income from public enterprises uy 717 


Interest, etc., received . . a 339 
Indirect taxes........ ~ 4567 10 050 
Direct taxes on incom 

Companies, etc i 1 618 2 894 


Households ... a 4 085 
Other direct taxes, thst 488 
873 


de 684 
n 


Totalireceipts:; .i2: s.ank2.2ti ie lotes strates i 


14 792 18 757 


Indirect taxes... 
Direct taxes on i 
Companies, etc. . 
Households . 
Total receipts. . 
Consumer price 


(a) Weighted average for the six state capital cities (all groups). 


National Accounts Statistics Relating to Tasmania 


The following tables are included to provide information relating to household income 
and private final consumption expenditure within Tasmania during the last six years, together 
with an analysis of Tasmanian farm income during the same period. Two tables which show 
Tasmanian figures relative to those of the other Australian states are also included. Relevant 
definitions are given below: 


Household Income is the total income, whether in cash or kind, received by persons 
normally resident in Australia. It includes both income received in return for productive 
activity (such as wages, salaries and supplements, incomes of unincorporated enterprises, 
etc.) and transfer incomes (such as cash social service benefits, interests, etc.). Household 
income also includes any property income received by non-profit organisations such as private 
schools, churches, charitable organisations, etc. That part of farm income accruing to 
unincorporated enterprises is included under household income. 


Farm Income is the difference between the gross value of farm production (after stock 
valuation adjustment) and total costs (i.e. production costs plus net rent and interest paid and 
third party insurance transfers) incurred. 


Private Final Consumption Expenditure covers the expenditure on goods and services by 
persons and expenditure of a current nature by non-profit organisations serving households. 
Goods and services purchased by businesses or general government are excluded. It excludes 
the purchase of dwellings and capital expenditure by non-profit organisations. 
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Household Income: Tasmania 


Particulars 


Wages, salaries and supplements ....... $m 1 265 
Income of farm unincorporated 
enterprises.....................0000, $m 
Income of other unincorporated 
enterprises ....................000, $m 
Income from dwellings................ $m 
Transfers from general government ..... $m 
Allotherincome..................... $m 
Total household income......... $m 
Less Income tax payable .............. $m 
Other direct taxes fees, fines, etc. $m 13 17 ny.a 
Consumer debt interest ........... $m 
Transfers overseas ............... $m ie - a a i 
: 
Household disposable | 
income— 
Amount ...................,. 


Australia 


TOTAL INCOME ($ million) 


25013 | 19.657 9 686 6 163 5 637 | 192 | 1 301 69 883 


INCOME PER HEAD OF MEAN POPULATION ($) 


5 070 5 222 4 565 4 857 4 765 4 697 6 316 4 856 4 995 


Private Final Consumption Expenditure: Tasmania 
($ million) 


Particulars 

Sab ee BSc Gay renee WRT Telachist tak abel 149 17-8 
Cigarettes and tobacco............] 22 2:9 
Alcoholic drinks .................] 49 61 
Clothing, etc............0.0.0.0.0. 83 9:2 
Health.........00.0000000.0..0... 6-1 
Rent woe cr gncecgne pane eeune ed 12-3 
Gas, electricity, fuel............... 3-1 
Household durables ..............] 9-4 
Newspapers, books, etc............ 1-7 
All other goods, n.e.i. ............4 41 
Travel and communication 16:3 
All other services ................. 11-2 

bus atayaernaie beter te hid 1 106 1 298 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE (OF TOTAL) OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
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Private Final Consumption Expenditure: States, 1976-77 p 
($ million) 


Australia 
Particulars 


Amount] Per cent 


iRibetaacee Boe 17-1 
Cigarettes and tobacco . 2:5 
Alcoholic drinks ....... 6:2 
Clothing, etc. ......... 3 893 8-1 
Health ............... 3 032 6:3 
Rent ................0. 7 409 15-5 
Gas, electricity, fuel... . 1 069 2:2 
Household durables... . 4 187 8:8 
Newspapers, books, | 

OtOr ss sneha nd eRe, 780 : 1-6 
All other goods, n.e.i. .. 1 961 41 
Travel and communica- 

ION fashiSas ve ineaees 5:4 

eee 2-1 
sabtnha eke 0- 


(a) At average 1974-75 prices, the total for Australia for 1976-77 was $37 186m, an increase of only 3-3 
per cent over 1975-76. 


Farm Income: Tasmania 
($ million) 


Particulars 1971-72 | 1972-73 | 1973-74] 1974-75 | 1975-76 | 1976-77 
r r r r r 


Gross value of farm production— 
Wool (including skin wool) ............. 18 37 32 24 28 35 
Livestock slaughterings ................ 31 44 58 32 34 45 
Grain Crops ....... 0.0... cece eee eee ee 2 2 3 | 3 2 4 
FEUIE o5.3-48 5 Yancey Hamre eee eamadies tees 14 18 15 16 14 13 
Othe rcrops: cccyen ee Hise Po ees Lee a wens 18 20 29 31 | 28 41 
Other livestock products ............... 28 26 26 31 34 41 
Total 2 scitintie yas eb os eek esos 111 147 163 | 137 140 179 
Less Stock valuation adjustment .......... 1 4 —2 | - 1 
Less Production costs other than wages and | 
depreciation— | 75 
Marketing costs..................05. 14 18 16 | 17 | 13/| 
Seed and fodder .................... 10 15 14 | 16 12]; 
Other costs .................0.00005 i 26 28 32 | 37 42 
Gross farm product at factor cost | 60 82 103 | 67 72 104 
{ i 
Less Depreciation....................055 | 10 10 10 | 12 | 12 
Less Wages, net rent and interest paid and 50 
third party insurance transfers .......... 18 22 26 | 31 | 37 
Farmincome................... | 32 50 67 24 | 23 54 
|. We 
Less Farm income of companies........... 1 3 2 - 1 1 
eee See 
Income of farm unincorporated 
enterprises................. 31 47 65 24 22 | 53 
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HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE SURVEY 


The 1974-75 Collection 


During 1974-75 the Bureau conducted a survey based on a sample of private dwellings in 
the six state capital cities and Canberra. Trained interviewers were used to collect details of 
expenditure on major items such as the purchase of vehicles and property and the payment of 
household accounts (electricity and gas, municipal rates, etc.) and to collect details of income. 
For other expenditure items, all household members over 15 years of age were asked to 
record all payments they made over a two-week period (the actuai dates varied to give an even 
spread over the 12-month survey period) in a specially designed diary. 

The selected private dwellings included houses, flats, home units, caravans and any other 
structures used as private residences. Hotels, boarding houses, institutions, etc. were 
specifically excluded, being outside the scope of the survey. Information was collected on a 
household basis because many items of expenditure are related to the household rather than 
to an individual. Such items include food, electricity, household equipment, etc. 


Certain categories of households were excluded from the survey. These included foreign 
diplomats and their staff, overseas servicemen, overseas visitors, visitors staying in the 
household for less than four weeks after the initial interview and certain residents who were 
absent at the time of the intitial interview or who were leaving within seven days of it. 
Children under 15 years of age who were away at boarding school or away for less than four 
weeks were included as members of a household. An estimation procedure was used for 
households which did not respond. 


Household Expenditure Survey 1975-76 


A further household expenditure survey was conducted by the Bureau in respect of 1975- 
76. This was not limited to the six state capital cities but covered the whole of each state. The 
same definitions, concepts and limitations apply as for the 1974-75 survey. However, care 
should be taken in comparing results of the 1974-75 and 1975-76 surveys because of the 
difference in geographical coverage and because of the difference in sample sizes. The 
number of households in the 1974-75 sample for the capital cities was 9 095 (Hobart, 562), 
whereas in 1975-76 the number of households in the sample for Australia was much lower at 
5 869, of which 2 813 were in the capital cities (145 in Hobart). Sample errors can be 
significant in making inter-survey comparisons. 


Definitions 


The following definitions apply with respect to the surveys: 

Expenditure: was defined as all payments for goods and services for private use made by 
all members of the selected household who were aged 15 years and over. In general, 
expenditure was collected on the basis of payments made during the reference period rather 
than on the basis of goods and services ‘acquired’ or ‘consumed’ during the period. 

Other Payments: included payments such as income tax, land tax, life insurance 
premiums, superannuation contributions, purchases of and deposits on land and dwellings, 
and gambling payments. Receipts from sales of land and dwellings and gambling winnings are 
offset against payments. As a result ‘Other payments’ may appear as a negative value. 

Household Income: was defined as gross income from all sources before taxation and 
other deductions were made, and was collected from all members of the selected household 
aged 15 years and over. The main components of household income are: 

(i) wages and salaries (including income-in-kind received from an employer); 

(ii) income derived from self-employment (including wages and income-in-kind 
taken from the business); 

(iii) government social service benefits; 

(iv) income from investments (including interest, dividends, royalties and rent); and 


(v) other regular income (including educational grants and scholarships received in 
cash, benefits received from an overseas government, income received for 
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professional advice outside the normal job. situation, superannuation, 
workers’ compensation, alimony or maintenance, and any other allowances 
regularly received). 


Although information about most types of income was obtained on a current basis, some 
data, principally incomes from investment and from self-employment, were obtained in 
respect of the previous 12 months or financial year. 


A Household: was defined as a group of people who live together as a single unit in the 
sense that they have common housekeeping arrangements, that is they have some common 
provision for food and other essentials of living. A person, or persons, living in the same 
dwelling but having separate catering arrangements, constituted a separate household. 

Adults/Children: Adults are persons aged 18 years and over. Children are persons under 
18 years of age. 


Persons Working: are those persons aged 15 years and over who reported any ‘earned’ 
income (i.e. income from self-employment or from part-time or full-time wage and salary 
employment). In general, persons who were asked to report ‘earned’ income were those who 
worked in a job or business, or received income from a job or business, at any time during the 
four weeks prior to the interview. 


Retired Persons: are those persons who reported no ‘earned’ income and who described 
themselves as being retired (e.g. having retired from work for reasons of age or sickness). 

Employment Status: All persons aged 15 years and over were classified either as workers 
or as non-employed persons (e.g. housewife, retired, unemployed, full-time student) on the 
basis of whether or not they reported ‘earned’ income. 


Limitations 


Since the estimates are based on a sample they are subject to sampling variability. In 
addition to sampling errors, the estimates are also subject to errors in reporting, estimating 
and processing. Considerable effort was made to minimise such errors and the reliability of 
the results can be gauged by comparing them with other statistics such as production and retail 
sales data. From this type of comparison it appears that expenditure was understated on some 
items, particularly alcohol and tobacco. This is in line with experience in other countries 
where similar surveys have been carried out. 


Because of the extended collection period there may be some distortion as a result of 
changing money values and relative prices of goods and services. 


Survey Results 


The following table summarises results from the 1975-76 survey together with 1974-75 
survey results for Hobart: 


Average Weekly Household Income and Expenditure, All Households 


1975-76 
Item 


Australia 


Tasmania 


Number of households in sample ............. 
Estimated total number of households (7000) .. . 
Average number of persons per household... . . . 3-09 


Average weekly household expenditure— 
Food— 
Bread, cakes and cereals 
Méat and fishsci oc cics scouts tes beets 
Dairy products, oils and fats 
Fruit and vegetables 
Other food 
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Average Weekly Household Income and Expenditure, All Households—continued 


1974-75 1975-76 
Item | Ta 
Hobart Hobart Tasmania Australia 


$ $ 


Average weekly household expenditure—continued 


Current housing costs (a).................. 19-57 21-43 r 18-34 r 23-65 
Fuel and power ..........0.0.0.0.0.0.000.. 3-96 4-83 r 4-42 r 4-02 
Alcohol and tobacco............0...0...4.. 8-48 10-16 9-03 r 10-24 
Clothing and footwear .................... 13-39 18-12 15-01 r 14-35 
Houshold equipment and operation......... 16-17 20-81 18-88 r 17-28 
Medical care and health expenses........... 4:35 r 4-85 4-45 5:30 
Transport and communication ............. 23-29 r 34-42 r 35-47 r 33-62 
Recreation and education ................. 10-60 18-05 13-99 r 15-78 
Miscellaneous goods and services........... 15-85 r 16-54 13-53 14-47 


Total expenditure (b).................. . 180-84 r 164-48 r 172-35 


Other payments r 41-24 


phase de ibaa seal als . r 205-72 r 221-15 


24 wath does nee : r 225-35 


(a) includes principal and interest components of any housing loan repayments but excludes outright purchase or 
deposit on dwellings or land, or other capital payments, which are included in ‘Other payments’. 
(b) Excludes ‘Other payments’. 


___. The next table shows average weekly household income and expenditure in 1974-75 by 
income group for each of the capital cities. 


In the lower household income ranges expenditure and other payments exceeded income 
as defined. Some households will have financed purchases out of savings or other sources 
(such as loans and receipts from the sale of assets) which are not included in the definition of 
income. In the higher income ranges, income exceeded expenditure and other payments. 


Average Weekly Household Income and Expenditure, 1974-75 


Weekly household income group 


Capital 
city 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOUSEHOLD INCOME ($) 


SYANCY" chess sedan eeepaesamee 46-13 114-21 | 168-10 | 228-81 
Melbourne ....................... 46-74 113-98 | 169-66 | 228-61 | 293-94 
Brisbane ............0.0.0.0...... 49-03 114-06 | 168-76 | 228-55 | 293-05 


Bee ee MASS casa aguas heen atetas 48-60 116-08 | 168-03 | 225-45 | 293-27 | 433-96 | 189-24 

TU it rub ani Mat why tn Prorat moked ae 48-74 113-83 | 167-92 | 227-67 | 296-59 454-31 | 192-76 

Hobart icy sas cones Cac | 50-84 | 111-43 170-96 | 231-50 | 362-61 187-29 

Canberra iii. fin tos oe en.ca 205 bead 97:35 | 170-11 | 229-81 |} 293-49 | 451-79 | 277-37 
eA ; ete { 


All capitals... 0.0.00... 47-36 | 114-31 | 168-72 228-34 | 293-77 | 461-20 | 205-92 
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Average Weekly Household Income and Expenditure, 1974-75—continued 


Weekly household income group 


Capital -————__,--_—— ed 
city $80 $140 $200 $260 
Under and and and and $340 
$80 under under under under and 


$140 $200 $260 $340 over 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE (a) ($) 


218-08 


Melboiies os eae 1175-79 | 214-59 205-30 
Brine Ce ee 54-58 167-15 | 211-71 | 246-22 | 368-42 | 179-85 
Rgeiidet ce ae ce 68-41 


178-32 | 207-48 | 244-77 | 361-16 | 183-79 
ya hagevtins berebey vee teks aes . 215-51 | 255-43 


234-08 325-18 179-30 


220-11 | 283-62 | 398-64 | 266-47 
215-32 | 262-97 | 391-38 | 197-62 
ESTIMATED TOTAL NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS (’000) 


9-7 8-6 10-2 47-7 


—_|____ 


(a) Includes ‘other payments’. 


In the following table, details of household expenditure, etc. for 1975-76 are shown by 
weekly household income group for Tasmania: 


Household Expenditure, etc. by Household Income, Tasmania, 1975-76 


Weekly household income group 


Particulars $140 $200 $260 


and and 
under under under 
$200 $260 $340 


Children— 
Under 2 years ...............) 
2 and under 5 years............ 
5 and under 18 years........... 
Adults— 
18 and under 65 years.......... 
65 years and over 
Persons working 
Retired persons 


=O 


Bamwnw ons 
MAR OO 
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Household Expenditure, etc. by Household Income, Tasmania, 1975-76—continued 


Weekly household income group 


$80 $140 $200 $260 
Under and and and and 


$80 under under under under 
$140 $200 $260 $340 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE AND INCOME ($) 


Current housing costs (b)............ 9-29 
Fuel and power ................... 3-76 


Particulars 


$340 
and 
over 


Food— 
Bread, cakes and cereals ......, 2-98 
Meatandfish................, 5:07 
Dairy products, oils 
andfats.. 0.2... ee 3-54 4-01 4.98 5:27 5:75 6:78 5-02 
Fruit and vegetables -+++++-+-++++++ 2:19 3-39 4-15 4:34 5-10 6-23 4-18 
Miscellaneous food...........] 2-61 4-49 4-89 5:76 6-95 6-46 5:17 
Meals out and take- 
away foods................, 
Total food .........25..... 
Alcohol and tobacco............... ‘ : 
Clothing and footwear ............| 4-18 8-58 17-55 13-13 19-60 28-69 15-01 
Household equipment and 
operation ...................... 7:03 7-50 19-22 23-94 28-12 26:82 18-88 
Medical care and health expenses... . 1-12 3-53 4-35 4-79 6-53 6-74 4-45 
Transport and communication ..... | 13-40 14-50 46:72 30-08 44-12 65-26 35:47 
Recreation and education .......... 3-36 26-03 13-99 
Miscellaneous goods and services... . 
Total expenditure (c).......] 
Selected other payments— 
Income tax..................) 1-63 9-12 26-58 
OMT segs, we nh ae 222 Chore (a) 3-98 | (a) 0-30 fa) 12-94 | (a) 6-00 fa) 25-03 14-66 
Sete tactel 276-77 | 406-03 


Average weekly household 
INCOME ves snesd a ehh yao hee 


166-49 | 226-75 | 297-88] 448-08 


(a) Subject to large sampling error and should be treated with caution. 

(b) Includes’ principal and interest components of any housing loan repayments but excludes outright purchase 
or deposit on dwellings or land, or other capital payments, which are included in ‘other payments’. 

(c) Excludes ‘other payments’. 


INCOME TAX RATES 


Introduction 


As noted in Chapter 5, income tax was first introduced in Australia in the colony of South 
Australia in 1884 and by 1915 had been adopted by all state governments and the Federal 
Government. Uniform income taxation throughout Australia was first adopted in 1942 when 
the Federal Government became the sole authority levying this tax. This continued until 1977- 
78 when, under new federal-state income tax sharing arrangements each state was given the 
right to impose a surcharge or grant a rebate on personal income tax levied in its state. 


This section sets out income tax rates that apply to companies and details of the personal 
income tax system. (The 1977 Year Book included an outline of personal income tax in 
Australia for the period 1954-55 to 1976-77.) 

Taxable Income: Expenses incurred in producing assessable income, certain specified 
deductions and losses incurred in previous years may be allowable deductions in calculating 
taxable income. 
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Company Income Tax 


For the income years 1976-77 and 1977-78, company tax rates were set at 41 per cent of 
taxable income for non-profit friendly society dispensaries and 46 per cent for all other 
companies; the respective tax rates for friendly society dispensaries and other companies were 
37-5 and 42-5 per cent for both the income years 1974-75 and 1975-76. 

It is noted that the tax payable by companies during the financial year 1978-79 is based on 
income derived during the year ended 30 June 1978 or substituted accounting period. 


Introduction of Trading Stock Valuation Adjustment 


The Income Tax Assessment Amendment Bill 1977 inserted a new subdivision—Subdivi- 
sion BA of Division 3—in the Income Tax Assessment Act for the purpose of authorising 
deductions by way of trading stock valuation adjustments. The broad strategy of the 
adjustments scheme is to allow taxpayers who carry on a business a special deduction from 
their assessable income. This is related to the value of specified trading stock on hand at the 
commencement of the year of income. The deduction is ascertained by applying to the value 
of that trading stock, a percentage equal to one-half of the percentage increase in the index 
for the goods component of the Consumer Price Index between the June quarter of the year 
preceding the year of income and the June quarter of the year of income. The deduction is 
available in respect of the year of income that commenced on 1 July 1976 and subsequent 
ea This system was intended to reduce the artificial increase in taxable income due to 
inflation. 


Introduction of Personal Tax Indexation 


In a statement read to the House of Representatives on 20 May 1976, the Federal 
Treasurer announced the introduction of full personai income tax indexation from 1 July 
1976. Tax indexation was to be applied for income years ending on 30 June on the basis of the 
percentage change in the Consumer Price Index (for the six state capitals) for the latest year 
ended 31 March over the preceding year ended 31 March, adjusted to offset the effect of 
changes in indirect taxes on the index. (The Consumer Price Index number for a year ending 
31 March is the average of the four quarterly C.P.I. numbers for that year.) Indexation 
changes were to be applied in respect of the tax scale (taxable income brackets), the general 
(minimum) concessional tax rebate, dependant rebates and the maximum separate net 
income which does not affect dependant rebate levels. 


The Rationale For Tax Indexation 


The aim of tax indexation is to ensure that income tax, as a proportion of income, 
remains unchanged from one year to the next for a person whose income keeps pace exactly 
with price rises as measured by the Consumer Price Index (adjusted to offset the effect of 
changes in indirect taxes). It therefore ensures that tax remains constant in real terms for a 
person whose income remains constant in real terms. (This has not in fact occurred fully under 
the system adopted in Australia as the indexation provisions have not applied to the 
maximum limits applying to items of concessional (rebatable) expenditure. Also, with the 
introduction of indexation for the 1976-77 income year, tax rebates, which had previously 
applied in respect of dependent children; were abolished. This was offset by significant 
increases in family allowance payments (see Chapter 15) payable in respect of dependent 
children but the amounts involved have not been subject to indexation adjustments to take 
account of inflation.) 

Personal Income Tax 1977-78 


The Pre-Budget Scheme 

For 1977-78, the 1976-77 personal income tax scheme was subject to indexation and the 
resultant new scales affected P.A.Y.E. tax deductions until February 1978. The initial 
indexation of personal income tax for 1977-78 involved application of an indexation 
adjustment of 10-9 per cent to the previously existing tax brackets and dependant rebates. 
Indexation raised the general (minimum) concessional rebate to $676 (equivalent to 
concessional expenditure of $1 690). The maximum amount of concessional (rebatable) 
expenditure allowed in respect of residential rates, life assurance, etc. were not indexed. 
Allowable concessional expenditure in excess of $1 690 attracted a rebate of 40 cents in the 
dollar. 
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Changes to the Scheme 


The 1977-78 Federal Budget (introduced on 16 August 1977) included provisions for 
significant changes to the personal income tax system. A new tax rate scale was introduced 
which was used as the basis for calculating P.A. Y.E. deductions from 1 February 1978. The 
general concessional rebate of $676 was abolished; the only concessional expenditure to 
attract a rebate was that in excess of $1 590 at a reduced rate of 32 cents in the dollar. The 
actual effective rates of tax for 1977-78 were a composite of those for this new scheme and the 
pre-Budget scheme (details are set out in the 1978 Year Book). The maximum amounts that 
could be included as concessional expenditure for specified types of expenditure, dependant 
rebates and the sole parent rebate remained unchanged. The next table shows the new tax 
scales applying from 1 February 1978 together with details of tax payable if these rates were to 
operate for a full year: 


New Rates of Tax Applying from 1 February 1978 


Gross tax (c) 


Taxable income (a) bracket Marginal tax Cumulative 
rate (b) On income in (i.e. on 
bracket specified higher figure 
in first column in first 
‘ column) (d) 
$ cents per $ $ $ 
138150 es tin eae ions - - - 
3 751—16 000... 32 3 920 3 920 
16 001—32 000..........00.00000.. 46 7 360 11 280 
Over 32 000......0.0..00.000000050. 60 .. ss 


(a) Gross income less: expenses incurred in earning that income; subscriptions to trade, 
business or professional association or union; gifts to approved funds or institutions; and 
deduction (if allowable) in respect of housing loan interest. 

(b) Marginal rate payable in respect of each dollar in the range specified. 

(c) Gross tax applicable if the rates specified were to apply for a full year. 

(d) Subject to reduction (if applicable) by: (i) 32 per cent of total concessional (rebatable) 
expenditure in excess of $1 590; and (ii) tax rebates in respect of dependants. 


Personal Income Tax 1978-79 


The August 1977 Federal Budget provided for full automatic indexation of income tax 
brackets and dependant rebates to continue except for the income year 1978-79. For that year 
only half indexation was to apply to the tax brackets. The full indexation factor of 1-076 was 
applied to dependant rebates while the income tax brackets shown in the last table were 
adjusted by a factor of 1-038. The indexation factor was derived from the percentage increase 
in the Consumer Price Index (for the six state capitals combined) for the year ended 31 March 
1978 over the year ended 31 March 1977, adjusted to discount the effect of indirect taxes. 
(The price index numbers for the years ending 31 March 1977 and 1978 were 213-2 and 236:5, 
respectively, giving a non-discounted increase of 10-9 per cent). Under indexation, new rate 
scales following an indexation adjustment comprise adjusted tax brackets with the same 
respective tax rates applying as previously. However, the 1978-79 Federal Budget (introduced 
on 15 August, 1978) increased all tax rates apart from the zero rate by a surcharge of 1'4 cents 
in the dollar. This was stated to be a temporary measure for 1978-79 only. As a result, 
P.A.Y.E. deductions were increased from 1 November, 1978. 
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1978-79 Tax Rates 
The following table shows the tax scales applying for the 1978-79 income year: 


Income Tax Rates, 1978-79 


Gross tax 


Taxable income (a) Marginal On income in Cumulative 
bracket tax rate (b) bracket (i.e. on higher 
specified figure in first 

in first column column) (c) 


$ 
4 259-53 


$ 
4 259-53 


cents per $ 


33-5 


3 894—16 608 ............0..0.., 
16 609—33 216 ..................4 47-5 7 888-80 12 148-33 
Over 33 216 ..........00...00 00 eee 61:5 aig Le 


(a) Gross income less: expenses incurred in earning that income; subscriptions to trade, business or 
professional association or union; gifts to approved funds or institutions; and deduction (if allowable) in 
respect of housing loan interest that does not accrue on or after 1 November 1978. 

(b) Marginal rate payable in respect of each dollar in the range specified. 

(c) Subject to reduction (if applicable) by (i) 33's per cent of total concessional (rebatable) expenditure in 
excess of $1 590; (ii) tax rebates in respect of dependants, housekeeper or sole parent; (iii) Zone A 
rebate of $216 plus 25 per cent of rebates for dependents, including notional rebates for dependent 
children and students, or Zone B rebate of $36 plus 4 per cent of rebates for dependants including 
notional rebates for dependent children and students; and (iv) a rebate of 30 cents for each dollar of 
paid-up capital subscribed to certain petroleum exploration and mining companies. 


Dependant and Sole Parent Rebates 


The dependant and sole parent rebates for 1978-79 are 7-6 per cent above those that 
applied for 1977-78 and are shown below: 


Dependant and Sole Parent Rebates, 1978-79 


Dependant Maximum tax rebate (a) 


Dependent spouse or daughter-housekeeper ...................., 
Housekeeper (b) 0.0.6.0 c cece cence ened 
Parent or parent-in-law 
Invalid relative .. 0.00. e cece neees 

Sole patent:(C)issi.s2ccne a Sa ditsiea Avy whe wits ods weieeeres waloublenn acd 


(a) Reduced proportionately if dependant was only dependent upon the taxpayer for part of the year. Each 
rebate, except the sole parent and housekeeper rebate, is reduced by one dollar for every four dollars by 
which the dependant’s separate net income exceeds $203. 


(b) Allowable, subject to certain other conditions, only if no daughter-housekeeper or sole parent rebate 
claimed. 


(c) Allowable to a sole parent if neither a daughter-housekeeper nor a housekeeper rebate is claimed. 


Concessional Rebates 


The maximum concessional expenditure limits have remained unchanged since 1975-76 
with the exception of health insurance contributions (see note (a) to the next table). For the 
income years 1975-76 and 1976-77, a concessional rebate of 40 per cent of all allowable 
concessional expenditure applied, including minimum concessional tax rebates of $540 and 
$610 for 1975-76 and 1976-77, respectively. However, for the years 1977-78 and 1978-79 the 
concessional rebate was reduced to 32 per cent and 33'4 per cent, respectively, of concessional 
expenditure in excess of $1590. The maximum amounts of concessional (rebatable) 
expenditure in respect of qualifying items are shown in the following table: 
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Personal Income Tax: Concessional Expenditure Limits, 1975-76 to 1978-79 


Particulars Maximum rebatable expenditure 


$ 


Rates and land taxes on principal residence .....................] 300 
Health insurance costs ........0.000 000 ccc cece cee tect e ee eeey (a) 
Direct medical, dental, optical, etc. expenses (b) (c)..............4 no limit 


Funeral expenses (b).......... 00: c csc c veces ccnencetcennnened 
Life insurance premiums plus superannuation contribution (d) 
Education expenses (e) 
Self-education expenses 
Adoption expenses no limit 

Calls paid on shares in afforestation companies ..................4 Ys amount paid 


100 (per dependant) 
1 200 


250 (Per student) 
250 


(a) For the income year 1975-76 there was no limit on subscriptions paid to registered medical and hospital 
benefits funds for the personal benefit of a taxpayer, his spouse or children. However, for 1976-77 such 
subscriptions allowable as rebatable concessional expenditure were limited to: (i) amounts paid by a 
taxpayer between 1 July 1976 and 1 October 1976 for cover up to 1 October 1976; and (ii) amounts paid 
prior to 1 October 1976 giving entitlement beyond that date in respect of cover in excess of ‘standard’ 
medical and hospital cover. Health insurance contributions paid after 1 October 1976 are not allowable 
concessional. expenditure subject to rebate. 


(b) In respect of a resident taxpayer and/or his ‘dependants’ who are residents. 
(c) Net of refunds. 
(d) For benefit of the taxpayer, or the spouse or child of the taxpayer. 


(e) In respect of the taxpayer’s child or other dependant under 25 for whom the taxpayer is entitled to a rebate 
or notional rebate. 


TOURISM 


This section, apart from the ‘Tourist Industry’ and ‘Tourist Accommodation Statistics’, has been contributed by the 
Department of Tourism. 


Introduction 


In that it is an island, with relatively short distances separating population centres, 
Tasmania is unique among the Australian States. The populated areas of the State are 
serviced by a main road network of a high standard and, in addition, the scenery and 
topography (see also the section ‘Physiography’ in Chapter 2) is fascinatingly varied. Without 
travelling for any great distance one can encounter long white beaches, coastal heaths and 
sand dunes, dense rain forests, rugged mountains, alpine moors and snow country, undulating 
hill country, fertile river valleys, numerous lakes and rivers, lush green pastures, orchards, 
convict ruins, many fine examples of early colonial architecture and extensive hydro-electric 
developments. Angling, bushwalking and caverneering are strong attractions for enthusiasts. 
As a result, tourism is of great importance to Tasmania and is vigorously promoted. 


Visitors to the State 


During 1977-78 almost 550 000 paying passengers travelled to Tasmania, including about 
220 000 returning Tasmanian residents. Over the past four years, monthly passenger arrivals 
have conformed to a marked seasonal pattern, distinguished by an accentuated trough in July, 
a major peak in January, and minor peaks in October and April. 

Excluding returning Tasmanians, it is estimated that of the 330 000 visitors travelling to 
Tasmania each. year, around 265 000 come purely for holiday purposes. The remainder, who 
visit the State for other reasons, often extend their stay by several days to enjoy Tasmania’s 
tourist attractions. 

Approximately 66 per cent of visitors (around 218 000) enter Tasmania via the main 
northern points of entry—Wynyard, Devonport and Launceston. A popular form of holiday 
is to travel around the State via the north coast, east coast, Midlands, Derwent Valley and 


west coast highways. The next table shows passenger arrivals dissected by month and port of 
entry for 1977-78. 


Tourism 


Passenger Arrivals, 1977-78 
(Source: Department of Tourism) 


— 


Port of entry 


Devonport 


Month 
Hobart | Laun- | Wynyard} 
ceston By air 

—— = 
JW pcancmemmard 13 049 8 603 2 260 
August ........ 17 870 | 15 380 3 785 
September ..... 20 312 | 14 328 4 525 
October ....... 20 025 | 14110 3 537 
November ..... 15 384 | 13 888 2 956 
December ..... 21056 | 18 655 4 780 
January........ 24 425 | 23291 5 189 
February....... 17719 | 14 238 3 303 
March......... 20 928 | 17 783 3 991 
April. ......... 14 386 | 11 723 2 750 
May........... 19 082 } 15 692 3 661 
JUNE sa heats! 16 421 9 921 3411 
Total...... 220 657 | 177612 | 44 148 


So 
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Passenger Arrivals, Tasmania, 1976-77 and 1977-78 
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Almost all vehicle traffic and passenger sea traffic from the mainland to Tasmania is 
between Melbourne and Devonport on the Australian National Line’s ‘sea-road’ service. The 
next table shows details of Bass Strait vehicle and passenger sea traffic from Melbourne to 
Devonport for 1977-78 by month. 


Bass Strait Vehicle and Passenger Sea Traffic: Melbourne to Devonport 1977-78 


JOY 555i es ene gel doe vans or alee en 723 36 

AUBUSt 2h licce ecehaw cine fr ay esis 

September ....................0.. 

October... ees Ve ed neta bes 

November ................-..0005 5 559 

December ....................08. 5 876 

January... 0.0 cece eee 4 458 

February............0. 0.00 e cee 5 252 
$F SAPS Masato tng Orel eattand te eset 4 752 


Campervans: The use of campervans, hired on arrival in Tasmania, is growing in 
popularity with holiday visitors. At 30 June 1978, 251 campervans were licensed by the 
Transport Commission as hire and drive vehicles; 189 factory-new campervans were 
registered by the Commission during 1977-78 (119 for use as hire and drive vehicles and 70 for 
private use). 


Department of Tourism 


The Department of Tourism is responsible for the development of Tasmania as a tourist 
destination. It pursues this objective through the provision of travel information and services 
for tourists, direct promotional activities, the provision of financial assistance for approved 
tourism development projects, the registration of all categories of commerical 
accommodation, regulation of the erection of certain types of road-side signs in non-urban 
areas and through research into specific aspects of Tasmania’s tourist industry. 


Tourist Promotion 


The Department is currently expanding its promotional and publicity activities. In 1977- 
78 direct expenditure on these activities amounted to $693 000, an increase of 19-5 per cent 
over the expenditure of $580 000 in the previous year. National campaigns conducted in 
spring and autumn incurred an expenditure of about $320 000. 


The sales arm of the Department consists of the Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureaus 
which are located at Hobart, Launceston, Devonport, Burnie, Queenstown, Melbourne, 
Canberra, Sydney, Brisbane and Adelaide. These bureaus display promotional material 
relating to Tasmania, disseminate Tasmanian tourist information, answer specific inquiries, 
organise and sell package tours within the State,.and assist and act as agents for other travel 
organisations which provide tourist services to and within Tasmania. In turn, the bureaus are 
represented throughout Australia, in New Zealand and in Papua New Guinea, by some 870 
accredited travel offices. 

During 1977-78, the sales receipts of all bureaus amounted to $19 028 067, of which 65 
per cent was generated outside Tasmania. This represents an increase of over 12 per cent on 
receipts of $16 942 065 for the previous year. Receipts of the mainland bureaus increased by 
$1 373 321 compared with an increase of $702 682 in receipts of the Tasmanian bureaus. 


The Department also promotes capital investment in tourist accommodation, transport 
and facilities by providing loans, guarantees and grants for approved projects. During 1977- 
78, the Minister for Tourism and the Environment approved 10 loans totalling $1 238 332 for 
tourist projects. In addition, 50 grants to a value of over $260 000 were made to municipal 
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councils, sporting bodies and other organisations for tourism promotional activities and 
development projects throughout the State, including seven grants totalling almost $183 000 
for the development of caravan parks at Wynyard, Strahan, Bruny Island, Port Cygnet, 
Ulverstone, George Town and Scottsdale. 


Accommodation Standards 


Under Section 16 of the Tourism Act 1977, the Department of Tourism is responsible for 
the registration of accommodation houses which can be classified as motels, guest houses, 
holiday flats, holiday cabins, caravan parks and tourist caravan parks. Such premises are 
required to conform to minimum standards of quality relating to health and hygiene, safety 
and facilities. (Registration is also extended to premises licensed under the Licensing Act 
1976.) During 1977-78, 65 inquiries were received regarding proposals for the establishment 
of new premises. The Department received 40 complaints against registerable premises, and a 
total of 285 inspections were made. 


At 30 June 1978, there were 235 registerable accommodation houses in Tasmania 
(excluding hotels), of which 225 had been granted full or provisional registration or exemption 
from registration by the Department of Tourism. Statistics relating to ‘tourist accommodation 
establishments’ are including in a later section. 


Eighty-four caravan parks and camping grounds throughout the State are registered with 
the Department, providing more than 2 800 powered sites. Almost all provide communal 
washing and toilet facilities, and showers. More than half are owned and operated by 
municipal councils. 


Research 


On 1 January 1978, the Department of Tourism commenced its 12-month Tasmanian 
Visitor Survey. This survey, conducted with the assistance of the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics, is based on a 2-7 per cent systematic sample of passengers departing from 
Tasmania. The objectives of the survey are to up-date the ‘Survey of the Tourist Industry in 
Tasmania’ conducted by the State Treasury in 1968-69, to derive additional information on 
visitor characteristics and activities in Tasmania, and to provide basic information on out-of 
State travel by Tasmanian residents. 


Data for the first six months of the survey (January to June 1978) indicated that 
approximately 60 per cent of departing passengers were visitors to the State. Of these, some 
80 per cent were travelling for holiday reasons. Approximately 5-5 per cent of visitors were of 
overseas origin. Of the visitors from mainland Australia, the majority (53-5 per cent) came 
from Victoria. 

Almost 60 per cent of visitors had travelled to Tasmania on a previous occasion, and over 
30 per cent had made more than three previous visits. Over 70 per cent went sightseeing or 
touring in Tasmania, two-thirds visited historic sights, more than 50 per cent visited the Wrest 
Point Casino, and 28 per cent went bushwalking or climbing. The average length of stay in the 
State was between 11 and 12 nights. 


What impressed visitors most, according to the survey, was the friendliness of Tasmanian 
residents; they were least impressed with retail shop trading hours, the state of Tasmania’s 
roads, and entertainment or night-life. However, the most common comment made by 
visitors was that they like Tasmania the way it is and do not want to see anything changed. 

Other research undertaken during 1978 included preparatory work for a study of the 
economic impact of tourism in Tasmania, definition of the tourist industry, and estimating the 
potential markets for the Bass Strait vehicular ferry service and for a Tasmania-New Zealand 
air service. 


The Tasmanian Tourist Council 


Regional tourism interests in the various parts of the State are managed by local tourism 
councils, committees and associations which are members of, or affiliated with, the 
Tasmanian Tourist Council. This is an independent organisation representing the tourist 
industry. Through its wide membership and its long association with tourism in Tasmania, it 
provides a valuable link between local government, private enterprise and the State 
Government in matters concerning the development of the tourist industry. 
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The ‘Tourist Industry’ 


In terms of the industrial structure of the economy there is no identifiable sector which 
can be regarded as the ‘tourist industry’. The difficulty is that the provision of goods and 
services for tourists cannot generally be distinguished from the provision of goods and services 
for residents. Receipts from tourists for goods and services purchased contribute in varying 
degrees to the total receipts of a wide range of businesses. Tourists might, for example, be 
expected to use the services of the insurance industry or to purchase furniture to only a very 
limited extent whereas, at the other end of the scale, they would be major users of the services 
provided by the accommodation industry. 


Rather than attempt to delineate a separate ‘tourist industry’ it is therefore much more 
meaningful to examine the ‘tourist impact’ on industries within the accepted industrial 
structure. 


Probably the most effective way of measuring tourist impact is to interview suitable 
samples of tourists and ascertain the pattern and scale of their expenditures while on tour. 
From these data estimates can be made of total tourist impact on the purchases of goods and 
services. As mentioned earlier, the Department of Tourism, with assistance from the Bureau, 
conducted a survey of air and sea passengers departing from the State during 1978. 


It is interesting to note that in his June 1977 report, ‘Inquiry into the Structure of Industry 
and the Employment Situation in Tasmania’ (page 49), which had been commissioned by the 
Federal Government, Sir Bede Callaghan stated: 


“Tasmania’s natural scenic attractions and areas of Australian historical interest provide it 
with the necessary qualities to sustain a tourist industry that is viable and that shows promise 
for further development. 


‘Many of those with whom I discussed tourism considered that further development of 
the industry will greatly help Tasmania’s economic future. As discussed elsewhere in this 
report, however, I think resolution of the general difficulties of Tasmania will be broad- 
based, with inputs coming from a variety of industries. By the same token, tourism could have 
an important and increasing influence. 


‘Although it already affords a significant contribution, the importance of tourism relative 
to other sectors of the economy, and to the whole of Australia, is difficult to quantify as an 
adequate statistical base is not available. Both for policy formulation and administrative 
purposes, it is desirable that an adequate assessment of tourist traffic and expenditure 
patterns be collected. I recommend that the Tasmanian Government remedy this by periodic 
sample surveys. 

‘(Some estimates of expenditure and the impact on the economy have been made but 
their reliability is questionable.) 

A major part of tourist expenditure is on accommodation. Hence information obtained 
from establishments which provide accommodation for tourists will reflect tourist impact. It 
will, of course, also include expenditure by residents (e.g. public bar trade of licensed hotels). 
The next section contains statistics relating to Tasmanian accommodation establishments. 
(See also the section ‘The Licensing Board’ in Chapter 16.) 


Tourist Accommodation Statistics 


Census, 1973-74 


Covering operations in the year 1973-74, the Bureau conducted its first census of tourist 
accommodation establishments which were defined as those which catered predominantly for 
short-term guests. The aim was to obtain a broad picture of this accommodation sector in the 
census year and also to provide the framework for subsequent occupancy surveys. Details of 
the results of the 1973-74 Census are contained in Chapter 18 of the 1977 Year Book. 


Survey of Tourist Accommodation 


Since the census of 1973-74, a survey of tourist accommodation has been conducted by 
the Bureau each quarter. Statistics are obtained in respect of each month in a particular 
quarter. The scope of the current survey is the same as that for the 1973-74 Census except for 
the omission of holiday flats. 
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The following definitions apply: 


Licensed Hotel with Facilities: A tourist accommodation establishment which is licensed 
to operate a public bar, provides bath or shower and toilet in most guest rooms, and has 
breakfast available for guests. 


Licensed or Unlicensed Motel, Private Hotel or Guest House with Facilities: (referred to as 
‘Motels, etc.’ in tables): A tourist accommodation establishment which provides bath or 
shower and toilet in most guest rooms and has breakfast available for guests, but is not 
licensed to operate a public bar. This category also includes motels that are licensed to serve 
liquor with meals. 

Caravan Park: A tourist accommodation establishment which provides powered sites for 
caravans, and toilet, shower and laundry facilities for guests. 

Tourist Accommodation Establishment: There is no generally accepted definition of a 
tourist accommodation establishment but, for the purpose of the surveys, a tourist 
accommodation establishment has been defined as an establishment which provides 
accommodation of a predominately short term nature (i.e. for periods of less than two 
months) available to the general public. Note that data are collected and published for both 
long term and short term guests at these establishments. 

East Coast: A tourist area comprising the municipalities of Spring Bay and Glamorgan 
(in the Southern Division), and Fingal and Portland (in the Northern Division). 


The following table shows details of the survey for the 12 months ended 30 June 1978: 


Hotels, Motels, etc. (a) With Facilities: Details by Statistical Division, 
Twelve Months Ended June 1978 


Northern Mersey-Lyell 


Period Hobart 


1978, June qtr— 


Establishments ....... 

Guestrooms ......... 

Bed spaces ........... 
OCtisiis ekki us 70-2 44-3 59-4 43-9 55-8 45-8 64-7 50-0 59-3 44:8 
Nov. .......... 67-7 49.9 61-3 51-4 59-0 51:8 74-1 56:8 61:3 50:5 
Dees. 2.556 3 §2-5 42-2 43-8 45-6 44-2 45-1 55:5 475 48-3 45-2 

1978—Jan..........., 80-9 79-6 57-2 74-0 60-6 69-1 88-6 73-6 73-2 83-8 
Feb............ 66-2 58-8 58-3 52-4 57-1 60-3 77-0 64-1 62:6 60-2 
March......... 78:3 60-3 50-44 57-0 58-9 59-8 | 82:3 65-0 68-2 62:8 
April .......... 64-3 49-6 48-8 43-8 | 47-8 48-1 70-4 §3-2 55-8 | 48-9 
May........... 62-3 38-6 45-5 35-5 | 43-5 44-7 53-6 46-8 | 51-4 37-0 
June .......... 47-2 . 34-1 32-7 36:5 39:3 27:2 


SONOS AI 
SoaAnrAs&or 
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Hotels, Motels, etc. (a) with Facilities: Details by Statistical Division, 
Twelve Months Ended June 1978—continued 


Northern Mersey-Lyell 
Tamar{ North | Total | North |Western Total 
Eastern Wester 


Period 


Oia fuata Ba 136 
Aug. ....... 162 74 
Sept. ......, 182 61 1 329 79 
Oct........] 196 89 285 | 1 438 95 
Nov. ....... 222 99 321 | 1 448 109 
Dees. 3. iacs 204 85 288 | 1 235 104 
1978—Jan........ 326 142 468 | 2 054 219 
Feb........4 252 107 360 | 1541 139 
March...... 281 126 407 | 1 858 152 


April ......4 213 109 321 |1472' 109 
May........ 215 | 84 298 | 1 438 89 
ieee 156 | 47 203 | 1018 66 


Part time— 
Males .........] 


(a) Establishments consisting predominantly of rooms which incorporate a bath or a shower and a toilet. 


Bed Occupancy Rates: Accommodation Establishments with Facilities(a) 


1977-78 


~ 
~ 
1976-77 ~~? 


~ 
c 
® 
Vv 
i} 
a. 


(a) Hotels, motels, etc. which provide a bath or shower, and a toilet in most guest rooms. 
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The next table gives number, capacity and occupancy details in respect of caravan parks 
for 1978 by statistical division (separate details for the North Western and Western Sub- 
divisions are not available for publication). Sites occupied by on-site vans are included. 


Caravan Parks: Details by Statistical Division, 
Twelve Months Ended June 1978 


Period Hobart East 


Coast 


Total 
Tasmania 


southern Northern 


| Northern | 
Mersey- 
Tamar | North Total Lyell 
Eastern 


NUMBER AND CAPACITY 
1978, June quarter— v , 
Establishments .......... 

273 366 639 1 006 

491 922 1 413 1 563 4 409 1112 


Powered sites............ 
Total sites............. 


; 2:8 . 1:8 2:0 

. 4.8 . 3-8 3-9 

; 5-7 . 6-1 5-4 
44-4 4.5 . 4:8 3-5 
0-5 75 . 79 6-4 
6:7 13-4 . 19-1 15-0 
14 | 29.9 | 48. 47.9 35-3 
9.8 16-7 37. 24-1 16:8 
7:5 17-1 41- 20-0 16-7 
9-4 6-0 35- 4-9 5-1 
6-2 6-0 | 35- 3-6 5-0 
3-0 3-9 | 30- 3-4 42 


Further References 


A.B.S. Publications Produced by the Tasmanian Office 


Population and Vital Statistics, Tasmania (3202-6), (quarterly, June Quarter 1978 issue released 2-11-78, 2pp; 
includes statistics of arrivals and departures to and from Tasmania) 

Tourist Accommodation, Tasmania (8 603-6) (quarterly, June Quarter 1978 released 21-9-78, 7 pp) 

Census of Tourist Accommodation Statistics, Tasmania (8 604-6) (irregular, 1973-74 released 29-8-75, 19 pp) 


A.B.S. Publications Produced by the Canberra Office 


Australian National Accounts, Preliminary Statement No. 2—Household Income by States (5202.0) (annual, 
1976-77 released 21-3-78, 2pp) 


Australian National Accounts—National Income and Expenditure (5204.0) (annual, 1976-77 released June 
1978, 127pp) 


Quarterly Estimates of National Income and Expenditure (5206.0) (quarterly, September Quarter 1978 
released 5-12-78, 31pp) 
Australian National Accounts—Gross Product by Industry at Current and Constant Prices (5211.0) (annual, 
1976-77 released 14-9-78, 21pp) 
Australian National Accounts—Outline of Principal Sources and Methods (5212.0) (released 31-7-78) 
National Income and Expenditure (a Federal Budget paper) (5213.0) (annual, 1977-78 released 15-8-78, 32pp) 
Household Expenditure Survey 1974-75— 
Bulletin 1, An Outline of Concepts, Methodology and Procedures (6507.0) (82pp) 
Bulletin 2, Preliminary Results (6508.0) (28pp) 
Bulletin 3, Standard Errors (6509.0) (63pp) 
Bulletin 4, Expenditure Classified by Income of Household (6510.0) (38pp) 
Bulletin 5, Quarterly Expenditure Patterns (6511.0) (22pp) 
Bulletin 6, Expenditure Classified by Household Composition (6512.0) (38pp) 
Bulletin 7, Expenditure Classified by Selected Household Characteristics (6514. 0) (48pp) 
Household Expenditure Survey 1975-76— 
Bulletin 1, Summary of Results (6516.0) (38pp) 
Bulletin 2, Expenditure Patterns for Households of Differing Characteristics and Compositions (6517.0) 
(to be released in 1979) 
Bulletin 3, Expenditure and Income by States and Territories (6518.0) (48pp) 
Tourist Accommodation (8635.0) (quarterly, June Quarter 1978 released 6-10-78, 6pp) 
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Other Publications 
AUSTRALIA, PARLIAMENT. Commissioner of Taxation, Reports (annual). (Parl. Paper, Canberra). 
TREASURER (Federal). Budget Speeches, Budget Paper No. 1 (annual). (AGPS, Canberra). 


AUSTRALIAN TOURIST COMMISSION. Statistical Review 1977 (Melbourne, 1978). 

AUSTRALIAN TRAVEL RESEARCH CONFERENCE. Survey of Australian Tourism, 1973-74. 

BoyLes, R. G. The Tasmanian Tourist Industry—The Measurement of Tourist Expenditure, (B.Ec. (Hons.) 
thesis, University of Tasmania, 1971). ; 

BUREAU OF TRANSPORT Ecomonics (W. N. Aplin and H. M. Flaherty). Occasional Paper 5—Sampling 
Processes for the National Travel Survey. (AGPS, Canberra, 1976). (Due to restrictions on Bureau 
resources, the National Travel Survey has been deferred.) 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ‘Select Committee on Tourism’, Hansard, 17 August 1978, pp. 5533-5614. 


Inquiry into the Structure of Industry and the Employment Situation in Tasmania. Report by Sir Bede Callaghan 
C.B.E. (AGPS, Canberra, 1977). (Commissioned by the Federal Government in December, 1976.) 

PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & Co.,N.C.K. EVERS, URBAN SYSTEMS CORPORATION. Southern Tasmania Tourist 
Development Plan (1977). (Study commissioned in 1975 by the then Australian Department of Tourism 
and Recreation in conjunction with the Tasmanian Department of Tourism and Immigration.) 

STATE TREASURY, Survey of the Tourist Industry in Tasmania. (Hobart, 1969). 

TASMANIAN Tourist COUNCIL. Visitor Opinion Survey, November 1972 to October 1973. Tasmania, The 
Treasure Island—Official Visitors Guide, 10th Edition. (Mercury Walch, Hobart, 1978). 

Tourism Act 1977 (Tas.) 

TOURISM DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY AND DEPARTMENT OF TOURISM AND IMMIGRATION. Report for the Year 
1976-77. (Government Printer, Hobart, 1978). 
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Appendix A 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


In the next 29 pages, an historical summary of the more important statistics available that 
relate to Tasmania is shown. Only brief footnotes have been included and readers should 
refer to the relevant chapter of the Year Book for more detailed definitions. Naturally, the 
range of statistics for early years is very limited. Also, it should be borne in mind that perfect 
comparability over long periods of time is difficult to attain due to changes in definitions, 
scope of statistical collections, etc. While major breaks in series are shown, minor changes to 
series are not indicated and the statistics should be interpreted with this in mind. 


Generally, the first year shown on each page is the earliest for which any series on that 
page is available. Due to space constraints, earlier details for some series are given only for 
either every five or ten years. Items included have been arranged in chapter order. 


(Chapter 4) Local Government Finance 
($7000) 


Revenue Fund— 
Value of ratable property ordinary services and Loan Fund 
business undertakings 


j\Unimproved Total 
capital capital Assessed Revenue Expendi- Loan Expendi- Total Annual 
value value annual *(c) ture (c) raisings ture debt (b) interest 
(a) (b) liability 


1 571-96 . 3 858 
1 691-37 : f 4149 


122 950 8 655 


(a) State Government valuation. (b) At 30 June. (c) Excludes loans. (d) As from 1955-56, the loan debt of Hobart and Launceston Corporations for 
tramways has been excluded and treated as a direct liability of the Metropolitan Transport Trust. (e) From 1961-62 actual interest payments. 
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(Chapter 5) 


Consolidated Revenue Fund: Revenue and Expenditure (a) 


($7000) 
Aggregate 
net 
Revenue Budget deficit at 
result end of 
year 
31 December 2891 9 555.0c0ieeecsties a steeg cs gevint adane bs ah wae eaten 497 
31 December 1901... 2.0.2.0. 0.0. c cece cece ec eeceeeeenes 487 
190-11 isc cinsies Sh ne abt co hecnie ite coh Mast ora peak 490 
VOT1~12 os, card as ea esse stasis daynevbwalooueene nea ts ee 450 
1912213 () s cccicte Sections Lagi wes ote dashing Rede i oiesanns ae 229 
NQUS=14 oi peace st in eta aad an ladles dat in ue 3b decane dtc ve 223 
POMAIS oid oes «ciate on ahd aa teks MEE he bennett 503 
PONS 16 5.25 i ss Selected bo ahha hs aaunaced indo usieeacrers 432 
BOLO ashe Serene Sek che ais a gekcy Ns ieenrieare Pahanaten 519 
PEI ABI oc esisiaeiitanatinceveaaauuidededinabubrien tees 432 
1918-19 . 557 
1919-20 . 584 
1929230 | icc wsuew nema wricnes ah Avent nip xe na agicaraisa 1451 
1930-31 . 1 942 
1931-32 . 2 485 
1932-33 . 5 044 2 596 
1933-34 . 5 396 2 691 
1934-35 . 5 744 2 930 
1935-36 . 6 235 3 189 
1936-37 . 6977 3.099 
1937-38 . 7 280 3 086 
1938-39 . 7 230 3 138 
1939-40 6111 3 133 
1940-41 5 3 496 
1941-42 . 3 493 
1942-43 . 3712 
1943-44 . 3 651 
1944-45 . 3 690 
1945-46 . 3 891 
1946-47 . 4023 
1947-48 . 4071 
1948-49 4473 
1949-50 4756 
1950-51 5 249 
1951-52 . 6 353 
1952-53 . 6 957 
1953-54 . 7294 
1954-55 . 8 032 
1955-56 . 9 434 
1956-57 . 11 089 
1957-58 . 11 107 
1958-59 . 11 105 
1959-60... 11219 
1960-61 11 332 
1961-62... 11 493 
1962-63 ... 11 493 
1963-64... 11 346 
1964-65... 11799 
1965-66... 12931 
1966-67 ... 14 693 
1967-68 ... 16 644 
1968-69 ... : 18 659 
1969-70 120 619 19 044 
1970-71 135 829 21 422 
1971-72... | 156 432 25 226 
1972-73... | 181 866 29 358 
1973-74... ‘| 206 947 32 508 
1974-75 ... | 268 522 46 052 
1975-76... | 322 091 41 908 
1976-77 396 617 395 033 40 325 


(a) From 1947-48 until 1971-72, the items ‘Revenue’ and ‘Budget result’ are shown adjusted according to the Special Grant Adjustment. 
(b) System of annual Commonwealth Special Grants introduced. 
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(Chapter 5) Aggregate Net Loan Expenditure and Public Debt 


Aggregate Net Loan Expenditure to End of Year 


Public Annual interest 
Purpose debt at liability at current 
end of rates of exchange 
Housing year (a) 
School | advances (at mint 
buildings and Other Total par of Average 
and construc- exchange) rate 


Year 


Railways | Hydro- | Roads, 
and electric | bridges, 
transport | works | harbours 


2 $000 $000 
set apodnn ede 12 382 12 866 
ihe 16 492 17 022 
21 646 22 156 
39 442 37 552 
53 390 46 778 
ny ae 64 230 56 332 
1950-51 125 728 | 114 066 a. 3:1977 


1960-61. . ks 392 004 | 354 558 4-3845 
1961-62... hee 422 092 | 379 252 4.3948 
1962-63 .. ae 452 603 | 404 594 4-4585 
1963-64 .. one 485 508 | 432 311 4-4634 
1964-65 . . 122 653 518 866 | 462 302 4-5890 
1965-66 . . 133 325 555 428 | 491 658 4-7693 
1966-67 .. 273 919 57 486 146 021 592 064 | 524 918 4-8432 
1967-68 .. 293 919 58 774 162 408 634 192 | 560 893 4-8879 


1968-69 . . 


dhe 314 644 59 563 
1969-70 ........... 


337 769 


176 586 674 580 | 599 736 4.9517 
189 370 719 650 | 637 407 5-1163 


1970-71 
1971-72... 
1972-73. . 


362 269 
388 269 62 636 
410 629 63 176 


204 250 767 042 | 665 397 5.3928 
224 757 833 310 | 705 271% 5-5220 
240 516 900 554 | 749 583 5-5300 


1973-74 .. 433 629 102 567 261 248 965 167 | 787 618 5-8300 
1974-75 .. Nee 456 854 114 219 288 832 1041 213 | 833 862 6-4100 
1975-76 .. .| (b) 18 186 | 486 554 132 917 316 692 1 054 383 | 753 797 7-1300 
1976-77 13 714 | 517 554 156 939 370 933 1 164 561 | 811012 7-4500 


(a) Expenditure under Commonwealth and State Housing Agreements is excluded from Public Debt. 
(b) The Tasmanian Government Railways were taken over by the Australian National Railways Commission from 1 July 1975. 


(Chapter 5) Gross and Net Loan Expenditure 
Revenue | Net Loan Revenue | Net loan 
Gross Net deficit | expendi- Gross Net deficit | expendi- 
Year expendi- | expendi- | funded expendi- | expendi- | funded | ture per 
ture ture ture ture (a) head of 

i population 

$000 $ 
1900 to 1904-05 (b) . mais od 5 899 10-70 
1905-06 to 1909-10 (b} - ee ee 8 361 24-98 
1910-11 to 1914-15 (b) - aes ee 11 051 33-82 
1915-16 to 1919-20 (b) : 11 742 36-02 
1920-21 — 30 802 96:86 
1921-22 .. _ 34 047 103-28 
1922-23... 699 40 152 86-38 
1923-24 .. — 31 816 89-00 
1924-25 .. — 35 310 93-96 
1925-26 .. _ 35 213 84-98 
1926-27 .. — 23 544 67-88 
1927-28 .. — 23 390 33-26 
1928-29 . _— 27 610 74:16 
* 1929-30 .. _ 29 130 76-84 
1930-31 — . 33 865 87:38 
1931-32... — ° 32 521 84-60 
1932-33, . — F 33 332 84-58 
1933-34 .. _ 1-04 35 354 90:32 
1934-35 .. — 3-16 35 816 90-65 
1935-36 . . 78 8-66 39 411 98-46 
1936-37 .. _ 7-00 40 161 98-15 
1937-38 . —_ 7-32 46 054 111-62 
1938-39 . . - 6-22 44 458 105-02 
1939-40 _— 7-52 49 411 116-67 
1940-41 9-40 52 079 121-75 
1941-42 .. 5-96 73 037 169-22 
1942-43 , . 4-14 76 813 170-67 
1943-44 .. 13-70 73 947 162-60 
1944-45 .. 7-32 90 060 189-15 
1945-46 6-36 98 818 200-32 


126 223 | 110 178 269-31 


(a) These amounts are included in both Gross and Net Loan Expenditure. The figures shown are a complete record of funded deficits since 1900. 
(b) Annual average for the five-yearly period shown. (c) Includes $1 233 000, the amount re-appropriated to provide for certain deferred revenue 
charges. 
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(Chapter 6) Summary of Population at Census Dates (a) (b) 


Particulars 


Population— 
Males. 50.25 wed aes ies tte Red hey ee Reet oehe 
Females . 
US 5) a re acid 
Masculinity (males per 100 females)............ 
Average annual increase since previous Census— 
Males). ico 2 ik heey dnsres Cae eden eabas aied % 
Females . 
Persons 
an distribution of population— 
nder 16 years ........ 0... cee eee eee eee 


16 years and under 65 years ................--. 
65 years and over... 02... eee eee 


Religions of the population— 
Church of England ....................20224. 
Methodist... .... 
Catholic (c) ... 
Presbyterian... 
Baptist ....... 
Congregational .... 
Churches of Christ ..... . 
Protestant (Undefined) .. 
Salvation Army......... 
Other Christian . . 
Total Christian .. 
Non-Christian ... 
Indefinite ..... 
No Religion . : 
No Reply, icrstx tec spigpascasersiolescriis tvs ata lets ohh 
Conjugal condition of the population— 
Never married— 
Under 15 years of age .............0.....0.. 
15 years of age and over . . 
Total never married .. . 
Married ............. 
Widowed ... 
Divorced ... = 
Not'stated 220: ijn Sew Sheen cede haeentene 
Birthplaces of the population— 
Australia’ 9000 foeccc8 oe cect Maictoeis Saerrttuaoe 


United Singdom and Republic of 
Ireland . 
Netherlands . 
Germany ... 
Italy.... 22.20... 
Other European ... 
Other birthplaces 


Census Date 


115 097 
112 502 


105 228 

26 470 
33 189 
13 194 
4 666 
3 963 
1 892 
1979 
1 142 
3 530 

195 253 

87 
373 
159 
31 727 


68 590 
61 009 
129 599 
86 014 
10 954 
416 
616 


215 213 
1201 


9 588 
11 
238 
92 
334 
922 


(a) Full-blood aboriginals excluded from census data prior to 1971. 


(b) As recorded. Not adjusted for under-enumeration. 


(c) Includes Catholic and Roman Catholic. 


129 244 
127 834 
257 078 


123 158 
33 358 
39 844 
12 644 

5 374 
4007 
2 039 
1 661 
1 612 
4518 
228 215 
173 
797 
506 
27 387 


73 371 
53 912 
127 283 
114 625 
12 933 
1 319 
918 


247 379 
1 030 


7 123 
13 
171 
64 
325 
973 


157 129 
151 623 
308 752 


147 407 
38 236 
53 042 
15 607 

6 293 
4 425 
2 267 
2 157 
1 815 
8 238 
279 487 
256 
796 
516 
27 697 


97 452 
54 890 
152 342 
139 801 
14 030 
2 002 
577 


282 491 
1112 


14 113 
2 340 
1794 

974 
4535 
1 393 


177 628 
172 712 
350 340 

103 


159 101 
42 236 
63 993 
16 757 

7 227 
4 193 
2 507 
1975 
2 316 
11 229 
311 534 
268 

1 766 
775 

35 997 


117 299 
58 039 
175 338 
157 110 
15 563 
2 329 
(4) 


317 478 
1 128 


16 741 
3 556 
2 223 
1 536 
5 789 
1 889 


187 390 
184 045 


184 529 
167 421 
16 959 
2 526 
(4) 


335 582 
1 237 


19 101 
3 367 
2 016 
1 448 
6 033 
2 651 


(d} Conjugal condition was allocated prior to tabulation in all instances where this information was not stated. 


June June 
1971 (a) 


196 442 | 201 512 
193 971 | 201 356 
390 413 | 402 868 

101 100 


0-5 
0-8 
0-6 


124 261 


169 089 | 158 749 
42 173 37 107 
77 250 75 092 
17 281 14 899 

8 039 7940 

4 134 3 266 

2 500 2 188 

4 243 3 455 

3 176 2 880 
16 510 18 667 
344 395 | 324 244 
$61 7719 
993 2 223 


27 625 
“a 464{ 47 998 


121 323 | 115 665 
65213 | 70229 
186 536 | 185 894 
181 855 | 185 056 
18 621 | 19 340 
3 401 5 868 
(d) (a) 


350 150 | 361 866 
1550 1 801 


22 513 22 913 
3 183 2916 
2 009 1 886 
1 485 1 423 
6 184 5 970 
3 339 4095 
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{Chapter 6) Population; Arrivals and Departures 


Estimated Population (a} 


Year Total Mean: 


Totals at 31 December 


no. 


no. 


no. 


no. no. no. 


1820 n.a. n.a. na. 5 400 na. na. 
1825. na. na, na. 14 192 10 979 3 213 
1830. na. na. n.a. 24 279 18 108 6171 
1835. na. na. n.a. 40 172 28 749 11 423 
1840. na. n.a. na. 45 999 32 040 13 959 
1845,. na. na. na. 64 291 43 921 20 370 
1850... n.a. n.a. na. 68 870 44 229 24 641 
1855... n.d. na. n.a. 69 962 38 680 31 282 
1860. . n.a. n.a. 88 752 89 821 49 653 40 168 
1865 na. n.a. 93 111 93 967 50 549 43 418 
1870 (d) na. n.a. | 100038 | 100 886 53 517 47 369 
1875 ed na. n.a. | 104000 | 103 739 54 678 49 061 
1880. . na. n.a. | 113 648 | 114 790 60 568 $4 222 
1885... n.a. na. | 127763 | 128 860 67 712 61 148 
1890. . na. n.a. | 143 224 | 144 787 76 453 68 334 
lf n.a. n.a. | 153 701 | 154 895 80 485 74 410 
1900, . na. n.a. | 172 631 | 172 900 89 763 83 137 
1905... 183 351 | 183 834 | 184.478 | 186 385 95 947 90 438 
1910. 189 807 | 190792 } 191005 | 193 803 98 866 94 937 
1915 195 370 | 196 320 | 196 238 | 197 536 98 653 98 883 
209 425 | 208599 | 210350 | 212752 | 107259 | 105 493 

| 213.991 | 215 997 | 215 552 | 219364 | 110172 | 109 192 

219 983 | 219 269 | 220933 | 225297 | 113505 | 111 792 

228 988 | 229339 | 229 867 | 233 423 | 118 124 | 115 299 

. | 230 104 | 230689 | 231426 | 235773 | 119038 | 116 735 

. | 233 203 | 232 651 | 234 463 | 239570 | 121 136 | 118 434 

. | 234 827 | 235 628 | 236328 | 242119 | 122 427 | 119 692 

- | 237 419 | 237 637 | 238 845 | 243256 | 123 194 | 120 062 

| 240 191 | 240023 | 241.134 | 244.002 | 123650 | 120352 

239 677 | 241 009 | 240 389 | 242 135 } 122153 | 119 982 

240 913 | 240358 | 241 087 | 242 437 | 122 440 | 119 997 

. | 242 561 | 241 704 | 242 860 | 244253 | 123067 | 121 186 

| 245616 | 244178 | 245618 | 246889 | 124293 | 122 596 

| 248 633 | 246971 | 248596 | 250280 | 125 854 | 124 426 

.-| 251 998 | 250309 | 252 192 | 254570 | 128007 | 126 563 

. | 257078 | 254 553 | 257 636 | 267936 | 135195 | 132741 

-| 261 206 | 261 202 | 263 445 | 273 401 } 138 843 | 134 558 

267 062 | 266518 | 270327 | 281343 | 143 433 | 137910 

275 902 } 274 493 | 278785 | 290333 | 147103 | 143 230 

| 286 193 | 283 526 | 288 294 | 301 787 | 153721 | 148 066 

. | 296 299 | 293 340 | 298 361 | 309558 | 157702 | 151 856 

| 304 080 | 302 529 | 306 318 | 316465 | 161305 | 155 160 

| 308 752 | 309 416 | 311055 | 319218 | 162 393 | 156 825 

-) 314.092 | 312 694 | 315 565 | 324919 } 165356 |} 159 563 

| 318 470 | 318 309 | 321 039 | 331340 | 168695 | 162 645 

| 326 130 | 324 666 | 328 435 | 338 807 | 172 186 | 166 621 

| 333 066 | 332.046 | 335 382 | 343 898 | 174465 | 169 433 

339 376 | 338 628 | 341 423 | 351349 | 178109 | 173 240 

1960 343.910 | 344111 | 346913 | 355969 | 180511 | 175 458 
1961 (d) .. ..., 350 340 | 350077 | 353 623 | 353 258 | 178 864 | 174 394 
962 -| 355 668 | 353175 | 355 682 | 358 087 | 181085 | 177 002 
1963... ...| 360 727 | 358 180 } 360590 | 362799 | 183 330 | 179 469 
964... -. | 364 311 | 362 758 | 364554 | 366508 | 185051 | 181 457 
.. | 367 90S | 366 366 | 367970 | 369608 | 186 483 | 183 125 

1966 (d) .. .... 371 436 | 369 600 | 371 483 | 373 309 | 188 180 | 185 129 
967 .. | 375 244 | 373 321 | 375 397 | 377841 | 190 369 | 187 472 
1968, | 379 649 | 377 582 | 379916 | 383055 } 192 871 | 190 184 
1969 384 893 } 382710 | 385079 | 386998 | 194788 | 192 210 
1970 387 720 | 386 665 | 388.180 | 390253 | 196 363 | 193 890 
.. | 390 220 | 389 723 | 390235 | 391.699 | 197079 | 194 620 

9 | 392 235 | 391 627 | 392378 | 394001 | 198024 | 195 977 
1973. 395 676 | 393974 | 395775 | 397197 | 199 403 | 197 794 
1974, ...] 399 303 | 397 338 | 399563 | 402 459 | 201 688 | 200771 
1975 ..| 404 677 | 402 101 | 404 454 | 406 565 | 203 809 | 202 756 
| 407 363 | 406 150 | 407548 | 409 252 | 205 080 | 204 168 

410 590 | 409095 | 410588 | 412.065 | 206273 | 205 792 


at year 
30 June ended Females | Mascu- 
30 June linity (b) 


na. 
342 
293 
252 
230 
216 
179 
124 
124 
116 


113 
111 
112 
111 
112 
108 
108 
106 
104 
100 


102 
101 
102 


102 
102 
102 
102 
103 
103 
102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
101 
102 
103 
104 


103 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 
103 
103 
103 
103 


103 
103 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
101 
101 


101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
101 
100 
100 


Arrivals 


no. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
na. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.d. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
3 432 
3 597 
5 982 
6 535 
10 411 
14 822 
29 517 
18 767 
23 056 
31 116 
35 377 
39 767 


34 829 
40 227 
40 291 


42 470 
49 478 
52 514 
58 113 
f) 59 330 
‘) 51 672 
5 49 348 
‘) 42 463 
'f) 20 152 
n.a. 

na. 
(f) 24 
‘f) 49°920 
112 666 
117 614 


127 709 
137 341 
130 583 
127 484 
126 976 
137 834 
143 104 
143 601 
141 814 
162 761 


182.537 
186 423 
185 268 
198 443 
219 930 
248 964 
257 463 
270 934 
276 798 
296 186 


320 867 
340 163 
356 689 
450 794 
502 813 
509 285 
505 278 
532 558 


n.@. 

2 782 
3 691 
5 936 
8 083 
10 034 
15 228 
29 086 
19 357 
25 479 
33 311 
38 159 
44 764 


35 648 
43 757 
41 110 


42 912 
49 452 
51 468 
58 315 

f) 60 893 

‘) 53 644 
‘) 53 865 
) 44 834 
#) 21 272 
na. 

na. 

(f) 159 
f) 40 833 
110 490 
113 232 


122 333 
129 514 
126 979 
125 812 
128 424 
137 144 
141 686 
141 310 
141 995 
160 569 


183 513 
184 165 
186 023 
199 918 
223 380 
249 617 
256 068 
271 812 
276 856 
297 069 


323 449 
340 642 
355 512 
448 765 
502 649 
514 415 
507 465 
530 584 


537 


Popula- 
tion (c) 


per cent 


21-26 
11-35 
10-59 


nao 


PEVETORYOY NNYYorEOoOpSo te 
SRRAGRAGILSRSE 


BUN OCIBONMON OSNAKSUH UK 
NOUABOIVIAS 


om 
Baw 
aa 


1:32 
1-02 
0-85 
1-00 
1-21 
1-38 
1-03 


0-84 
0-37 
0-59 
0-81 
1-32 


1-02 
0-66 
0-69 


(a) Prior to 1966 excludes Aboriginals. (b) Number of males per 100 females. (c) The rate of increase during the previous 12 months or, in the years 
prior to 1936, the average rate of increase during the previous five years. (d) Census year. (e) Census results adjusted for under-enumeration. (f) 
Excludes troop movements. 
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(Chapter 6) Births, Deaths, Marriages and Divorces 


Rate per 1 000 of mean Deaths under one 
population year of age 
Rate per 
Marriages} Divorces | Births Marriages} Number | 1 000 live 
births 
no. no. no. no. 
na. 
na. 
na. 
na. 
n.a. 
97-6 
131-1 
112-3 
112-6 
105-6 
81-6 
80-0 
80-7 
101-7 
72-4 
65-5 
55-2 
6-56 50-6 
ST 6-68 45-9 
022 6-64 41-2 
92 7-13 41-1 
45 7-32 42-3 
8-16 51-8 
8-96 49-6 
8-71 41-7 
8-81 39-7 
9-48 40:6 
0-27 35:2 
8-94 49-0 
0-08 42-4 
8-66 40-6 
: 38-3 
27-5 
30-2 
27:3 
27-7 
23-9 
23-8 
26-6 
553 21-7 
424 22-9 
512 23-9 
600 23-4 
601 21-0 
507 20:2 
475 19-5 
567 23-4 


Own an 
BS3892 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


meet eee 


331 20 0 20 Go-Go. GG. DGG ~1. 999 > 
WwNAIHN — 

SSRvsv¥ea oO 

jae baase 

—WNWoWaHs 

hae 

BSeaeaoe ADREASISAS SSSeSo 
SOW A~TDN~IN MNNADOr~AIWMrH 
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(Chapter 7) Land Settlement: Land Utilisation 
(7000 ha) 


Land settlement (a) Land utilisation on rural establishments 


Balance |Total area 


In process| Leased of rural 
Alienated of or Crops Sown estab. 
alienation | licensed (c) grasses (c) 
(d) 

1 996 

1910-11 .. Bed 2178 
1920-21 2 603 
1921-22 2 592 
1922-23 .. oe 2 590 
1923-24 .. Sipe 2 604 
1924-25... ae 2 614 
1925-26 .. ene 2 610 
1926-27... dies 2 636 
1927-28 .. bane 2 694 
1928-29 .. : ie 2 684 
1929-30. . mee 2.650 
1930-31 2 654 
1931-32 2 627 
1932-33 . . pea 2 669 
1933-34 .. ets 2701 
1934-35 .. mila 2 757 
1935-36 . . 1a 2 805 
1936-37 .. hee 2773 
1937-38 . . ates 2 734 
1938-39 .. ngs 2 743 
1939-40 . . ra 2 743 
1940-41 2 698 
1941-42 2 748 
1942-43 .. Bet a. 2 641 
1943-44 .. mete a. 2 587 
1944-45 .. she a. 2 635 
1945-46 .. on a. 2 622 
1946-47... ‘ax a. 2 590 
1947-48... ee a. 2 502 
1948-49 .. he 2478 
1949-50 2 594 
1950-51 2 621 
1951-52... — 2 605 
1952-53 . . ss 2 654 
1953-54... vee 2 635 
1954-55... sn 2 672 
1955-56. . Save 2 682 
1956-57 . . Ske 2 634 
1957-58 .. ew 2 649 
1958-59 .. oe 2 660 
1959-60 2 635 
1960-61 2 635 
1961-62 .. 2 651 
1962-63 .. 2 599 
1963-64 : . 2 581 
1964-65 .. 2 598 
1965-66 . . 2 629 
1966-67 . . 2 633 
1967-68 . . 2 663 
1968-69 . . 2 667 
1969-70 2 637 
T9707 AD sis truieg gasket 2 631 
1971-72... aes 2 607 
1972-73 .... wate 80 856 2592 
1973-74 (e) . Pee 2 561 
1974-75 ...... tau 2,492 
1975-76 (e) . v4 2 459 
1976-77 (e) ........... 2 308 


(a) Area of State, 68 300 square kilometres. (b) At 31 December until 1948; at 30 June for 1950 and subsequent years. 


(c) Area of sown grasses cut for hay, seed and green fodder is included under ‘crops’. (d) Not available on a comparable basis. (e) Not strictly 
comparable with earlier years due to changes in definition of a ‘rural establishment’. 
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(Chapter 7) 


Barley for grain 


Total Yield 
Area _ | produc- 
tion hectare 
ha 


Appendix A 


Area and Production of Principal Crops 


per 


tonnes 


1940-41... 
1941-42 . 
1942-43 . 


1975-76 (a) 
1976-77 (a) 


mee OOM ae 
TRESS BPRSSRRSBVH BGR 


SPRSSALLBS BWNALOSONaDNE SA=SOoNSoIUGHADH LE 


Bee eee 


NAN 


Ler ae are ay = 
STOO00 
SSRses 


Popyonn 
Nese 
sw at 


Yield 


per 
hectare 


tonnes 


1-37 


E 


KBooMen oS 
nN 
RRABRRERGGSSS 


OW IN 


Pn Epa Dt pk at pt Pat et et 
AND 


wa ¥ DVUPVWOOSNY 
SUSFASVr4Bse BPs&RSLSRYN 


rt th ae ce 
RSRSERSSES 


POR OS Si SMS. He ra he oti ie we 


BSSSSse SSSSSSRRSa eBasRsaees 


TOESStee SSOrrrorroeo 


Wheat for grain 


Total 
Area |produc- 
tion 
ha 


tonnes 
38 267 
24 240 
20 271 
17 378 
30 011 
30 290 
17 827 
17 036 
9 452 
10 384 
26 859 
9 414 
6 821 
5 042 
5 773 


15 294 
15 599 
15 394 

8 260 

6 254 
10 692 
14 513 
20 896 
12 306 
10 158 


10 581 
4944 
11 704 
15 153 
8 311 
5 027 
15 430 
14 216 
5 548 
2911 


3 794 
3924 
1 982 
3 301 
2 504 
1 801 
3 763 
3 195 
4211 
3 440 


2 564 
2 541 
4227 
7 116 
4 286 
3 478 
2 393 
4148 
4 423 
4912 


4 003 


9 327 
11 322 
13 047 

9 842 

9 955 
10 412 

8 548 
11 088 

9 531 

7 638 

8 299 

7701 

2 282 

3 929 


Yield 
per 
hectare 


tonnes 
1-42 


g 


RHOOCR EEE Eee eH 
PEreevsngazssys 
BADE ASIICSYVOH 


eed See nea 
PWRABEEAWW 
OAAA®OE SOR 


Blue peas 


Total Yield 
Area | produc- 
tion 
ha 


tonnes 


Over eeHe 
CKNRES 
SBwURDAR 


pa a ak 
Awa INISES 
SUSE SRSRRS 


Zak 


met ek 
VAaD@®ASSAW 
BSSSRSREB 


1-58 


aero 
AWnn 
3388 


NSREISS KSSASRSVESS 


BRN OPN NES eee Ree 
ASNMANANY SDUNAAINAN SDS 


(a) Area and production details are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years due to changes in the definition of a ‘rural establishment’. 
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1955-56 . . 4 79 181 
1956-57 . . a 91 140 


265 619 
242 209 


112 896 16-24 
64 792 9-59 


SAN UTIADARG 
SSRPRRR SABARZRBSAG SABRS 


1957-58 .. a 103 129 208 062 126 403 18-58 
1958-59 .. de 87 279 306 923 94 931 14:27 
1959-60 99 573 224 778 104 266 16-02 
1960-61 39 677 331 206 106 571 16:64 
1961-62... +3 72709 289 971 149 436 23:95 


1962-63 . . BA 83 870 318 028 119 297 19-03 


1963-64 . . os 66 470 253 175 162 791 25:88 


BO BOBRSIARADG GCHAADGEVEnHNo WAS 


S2BE2SER Revpssseazea BOARIH OWS 


(Chapter 7) Area and Production of Principal Crops—continued 
Potatoes 
Yield i i i Total Yield 
per produc- per 
hectare i i tion hectare 
tonnes tonnes tonnes tonnes tonnes tonnes tonnes 
1860-61 34 128 11-07 .a. na. a, 63 318 4-92 2 267 
1870-71 .. es 36 606 9-21 339 : 41 417 3-04 2 819 
1880-81. . oF 33 070 ‘ 292 36 459 2-85 2 953 
1890-91 .. ms 74 332 - 196 : 52 856 c 7 030 
1900-01 . . a 95 368 D 316 ‘ 95 710 c .a. 10 497 na. 
1910-11 71 215 . 805 : 117 039 o 25 681 
1911-12 63 162 : 480 ' 109 412 ‘ 28 691 
1912-13 .. oe 73 730 c 871 : 186 658 z 25 357 
1913-14... a 81 679 ., 705 . 114 771 . 36 692 $-35 
1914-15 80 173 D 768 fl 83 287 28 996 4-05 
1920-21 90 102 . 845 1-64 179 636 3-91 44 941 4:34 
1921-22... ~ 109 351 a 995 1:74 139 190 3-76 56 982 5-26 
1922-23 . . PA 102 825 . 986 1-65 169 967 4-20 59 592 5:75 
1923-24 .. uy 101 540 . 1 040 1-72 146 614 3-73 36 006 3-46 
1924-25 .. i 84 715 . 1 009 1-67 123 054 3-46 42 103 4-05 
1925-26... bs 68 422 : 791 1-64 116 764 3-12 78 719 7-63 
1926-27 .. ae 115 931 ‘ 974 1-84 153 627 3:86 $5248} 5-46 
1927-28 . . “ 141 065 . 1119 2-18 126 929 3-66 89 025 8-70 
1928-29 .. ir 76 429 ' 875 1-82 121 344 3:74 47 628 4-66 
1929-30 92 600 872 1-85 121 723 3-75 75 251 7-87 
1930-31 96 818 y . 131 027 3-89 72 394 7-48 
1931-32 .. ae 96 920 : 3 94 081 2-76 111 334 11:87 
1932-33... = 99 809 . : 143 403 4-20 84 015 8-94 
1933-34 .. re 82 578 : . 111 153 3-54 94 360 10-00 
1934-35 . . ve 71 142 - ‘ 152 492 3-92 74 947 7-90 
1935-36 .. ve 87 183 i 7 98 443 2-53 75 251 8-09 
1936-37 . . - 140 781 ; 139 068 3-84 87 844 10-05 
1937-38 . . ae 101 574 7-73 “ 114 809 3-88 91 292 10-28 
1938-39 .. it 90 764 8-40 2 111 291 3-44 109 048 12-56 
1939-40 116 245 9-43 2-20 143 674 3-69 98 075 11-08 
1940-41 .. PA 115 871 7-66 3-66 96 708 3:14 113 277 12-86 
1941-42 ., ve 111 613 9-00 3-00 149 997 4:00 121 107 13-50 
1942-43 . . “a 138 112 8-44 2-64 111721 3-36 109 410 12-31 
1943-44 .. 2 221 296 9-04 2-91 156 303 3-89 152 846 17-18 
1944-45 .. se 350 773 4-55 2-50 148 253 3-82 125 165 14-35 
1945-46 .. 26 | 239 930 10-54 2-0. 118 958 2-95 162 353 18-66 
1946-47 |. ey 173 359 9-91 2-0: 172 103 4-09 80 548 9-43 
1947-48 . . ei 145 037 8-88 2-21 139 857 4-1 150 389 18-25 
1948-49 .. 23 133 915 10-24 1:3 153 118 41 48 828 6-24 
1949-50 123 958 8-98 1:8 158 151 4:2) 91 330 11-92 
1950-51 125 990 9-86 163 301 4- 92 359 12:52 
1951-52... we 153 424 2-03 175 051 4. 93 921 12:91 
1952-53 .. oe 116 338 8-13 195 289 4. 71 S75 9-94 
“1953-54 |. Pe 146 616 0- 245 459 4 101 047 14.07 
1954-55 .. 8 102 621 . 160 495 4 95 426 13-85 
4: 
4s 
4: 
4 
4. 
4 
4 
4. 
4 
5: 
4- 
5. 
4 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
4. 
5. 
4 
4 
4. 


PEVYPKY YYYeHY TENN YeVENyeey 


2: 

2 

2 

2 
1964-65 . . i 57 978 5 370 204 118 250] 18-81 
1965-66 . . be 77 626 3 261 366 159 343] 25-48 
1966-67 . . a 14 476 60 443 919 120040] 19-47 
1967-68 . . . 80 327 24 314 060 151 322] 25-02 
1968-69 . . - 73 278 57 502 159 135.986] 23-19 
1969-70 67 995 24 367 340 140977] 24-29 
1970-71-00... eee 72 591 38 447 766 140 463} 24-58 
1971-72... e 70 370 15 449 936 111 887{ = 21-44 
1972-73... . 78 286 35 215 580 133 449} 26-80 
1973-74 (a) i BI B66 77 E355 4 TT3OTZ| 27-24 
1974-75... sh 95 610 17 375 969 9 95 247| 28-56 
1975-76 (a). i. WS O14 20 STIS 9 723505 | 24-61 
1976-77 (a)......0... 112 269 27 334 961 80 717811 26-19 


(a) Area and production details are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years due to changes in the definition of a ‘rural establishment’. 
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(Chapter 7) Livestock Numbers; Production of Wool; Lambing 


_ Livestock (a) Production of Wool (b) 


Average Production 
Number of yield per of wool 
Horses Cattle Sheep sheep and sheep and (including 
lambs lamb dead, fell- 
shorn shorn mongered 
(including & exported 
crutchings) on skins) 


Lambing 


no. no. 
1860 83 366 31 290 
1870 101 459 49 432 
1880 127 187 48 029 
1890 162 440 81 716 
1900 165 516 68 291 na. 
1910 201 854 63 715 
1911 217 406 67 392 
1912 222 181 49 152 
1913 205 743 37 990 399 
1914-15 176 524 34 960 na. 369 
1920-21 208 202 38 116 2-94 299 
1921-22 216 704 49 743 3-25 378 
1922-23 218 197 46 056 3-26 411 
1923-24 220 351 47 101 3-13 392 
1924-25 225 740 47 305 3.16 423 
1925-26 212 373 41 009 3-18 390 
1926-27 213 112 38 906 2.93 433 
1927-28 210 894 41 752 2.99 488 
1928-29 208 812 48 304 3.22 502 
1929-30 214 643 52 899 3-14 534 
1930-31 230 254 54 556 3-11 547 
1931-32 232 444 41 459 3414 478 
1932-33 250 807 41 391 3-16 526 
1933-34 262 256 38 126 2.91 517 
1934-35 261 588 40 291 2-90 497 
1935-36 270 035 45 163 3.37 586 
1936-37 261 597 40 021 2-72 594 
1937-38 254 812 43 067 2-60 722 
1938-39 262 407 45 317 3-03 27 
1939-40 252 484 44.941 3-08 756 
1940-41 259108 46 713 2-78 764 
1941-42 253 106 44 519 3.04 669 
1942-43 244 681 49 251 2.98 655 
1943-44 230 127 46 427 2.93 669 
1944-45 224 668 46 915 2-79 629 
1945-46 216 306 46 915 2-73 509 
1946-47 220 119 47 407 3.04 440 
1947-48 244 107 45 149 3-18 656 
1948-49 266 419 36 996 3.09 662 
1949-50 274 740 35 841 2-97 652 
1950-51 271 784 45 446 2.99 637 
1951-52 266 263 46 926 3-42 726 
1952-53 275 131 39 378 3.19 768 
1953-54 295 178 46 256 3-16 788 
1954-55 319 417 58 382 3.53 884 
1955-56 331 589 49 498 3-45 877 
1956-57 354 170 52 358 3-78 1 056 
1957-58 371 409 62 595 3.50 1 199 
1958-59 374.324 69 215 3.57 1 269 
1959-60 375 342 67.118 3.44 1 354 
1960-61 394 208 70 882 3-44 1 267 
1961-62 425 151 75 754 3.56 1 368 
1962-63 443 603 70 002 3-64 1 310 
1963-64 449 998 82 534 3.47 1 353 
1964-65 451 471 92 021 4-06 1374 
1965-66 491 917 96 156 3-88 1594 
1966-67 521 664 85.654 3.88 1574 
1967-68 563 726 86 517 3.34 1 522 
1968-69 585.718 95 363 4-09 1561 
1969-70 646 439 111 275 4-05 1715 
1970-71 733 415 112 636 3-99 1705 
1971-72 829 319 103 934 ; 1617 
1972-73 900 489 85 114 1369 
: 68379 T36r 
tated 920 835 63 973 1466 
WIT 773 TSS 
198 I 818 831 64 586 1 378 
o77-78s 733 763 64 235 nya. 


(a) Up to 1925-26 numbers recorded were at varying dates in the years shown; from 1926 to 1940 at 31 December; from 1941-42 at 31 March. 
(b) All wool converted to equivalent greasy weight. 
(c) Details not strictly compatable with data for earlier years due to changes in the definition of a ‘rural establishment’. 
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(Chapter 7) Livestock Slaughtered (a) for Human Consumption 
Cattle and Calves Sheep and Lambs 
Pigs 
Bulls, bul- | Cows and 
heifers Calves 

1924-25 12 544 36 154 212 983 63 134 276 117 55 229 
1929-30 13 034 35 278 228 090 113 437 341 527 64 287 
1939-40 12 110 48 428 248 372 212 585 460 957 73 398 
1944-45... 14 536 46 527 323 797 185 616 509 413 58 068 
1949-50 23 736 57 647 245 691 262 360 508 051 50 861 
1950-51 28 921 69 757 234 084 250 535 484 619 57 787 
1951-52... 29 506 71 S87 226 377 256 116 482 493 65 893 
1952-53 . . < 25 270 70 480 269 776 306 739 576 $15 65 520 
1953-54 .. 4 25 188 61 773 286 665 307 326 593 991 59 473 
1954-55 ‘ 32 871 74 945 287 103 356 103 643 206 79 305 
1955-56 : 36 370 88 415 256 188 388 802 644 990 87 609 
1956-57 . . ‘ 38 341 102 030 280 082 403 859 683 941 82 032 
1957-58 45 294 117 856 283 242 451 214 734 456 90 593 
1958-59 . 49 046 127 494 362 988 546 196 909 184 107 489 
1959-60 56 885 144 580 504 961 661470 {1 166 431 114 538 
1960-61 43 309 114 994 474 690 601 042 =41 075 732 111 457 
1961-62 ‘ 48 638 135 482 510 626 649 306 =} 1 159 932 120 450 
1962-63 : 62 317 157 976 465 996 628 757 =| 1 094 753 115 424 
1963-64 ; 70 885 176 226 544 945 $82 113 }1 127 058 123 502 
1964-65 i 70 510 174 066 424 810 $62 135 986 945 134 526 
1965-66 ‘ 60 664 154 244 566 671 597 197 | 1 163 868 146 266 
1966-67 ; 67 206 170 470 552 235 606 859 =} 1: 159 094 148 913 
1967-68 . 66 016 171 759 600 124 $24 850 1 124.974 142 986 
1968-69 . 64 160 177 772 567 501 673 446 =| 1 240 947 138 954 
1969-70 66 473 177 856 608 311 688 664 =| 1 296 975 160 112 
1970-71 61 139 162 076 713 204 680 679 =| 1 393 883 170 579 
1971-72 F 69 186 184 787 812 960 662 193 | 1 475 153 165 007 
1972-73 -| 124 672 110 177 260 782 636 501 641718 |1 278219 152 004 
1973-74 | 126 251 103 552 259 357 335 566 489 697 825 263 115 625 
1974-75 -| 149 285 75 382 262 117 402 813 577 119 979 932 101 359 
1975-76 | 164 059 119 418 348 013 454 912 613 611 1 068 532 94 090 
1976-77 | 144910 139 910 357 708 469 125 523 522 992 647 99 603 
1977-78 160 977 132 802 362 465 386 772 650 067 =| 1 036 839 92 474 


(a) Including livestock slaughtered on farms. 


Production of Meat 
(Chapter 7) (Tonnes: Carcass Weight) 


Beef and veal Mutton and i 
al 


meat 


Year Pigmeat 


(a) 


Mutton 


1950-51 25 965 
1951-52. . 26 899 
1952-53. . 28 067 
1953-54 25 166 


1954-55 .. 


(a) Includes pork for manufacture into bacon and ham. 
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(Chapter 7) Value of Agricultural Commodities Produced 
($’000) 


Livestock slaughterings 
and other disposals 


Crops (a) Livestock products Total agriculture 


Year 


1970-71... 110 214 95 277 
1971-72... 112 196 98 132 
1972-73 . 148 353 130 276 
1973-74... 164 663 148 231 
1974-75 ... 139 704 122 879 
1975-76... 142 033 128 312 
1976-77 178 701 163 980 


(a) Excludes crops and pasture harvested for green feed or silage. 


(Chapter 7) Average Wholesale Price Per Unit of Selected Farm Products 


($) 
Cereals for grain Orchard fruit | Small fruit | 
Potatoes Hay 


Apples Currants | Rasp- 
berries 


Wool 
greasy 


Year 


1929-30 \ 

1934-35 . 0-20 
1939-40 ... 0-26 
1944-45 . 0:35 
1949-50 . 1-32 
1954-55... 1-41 
1959-60 1-15 
1960-61 5 1-06 
1961-62... 5 1-08 
1962-63... 5 1-21 
1963-64 ... - 1-48 
1964-65 ... 1.08 
1965-66... 5 1-23 
1966-67 ... 0-2: 1-12 
1967-68 ... 0-2! 0-97 
1968-69 . 0-2 1-06 
1969-70 0-3 0-88 
1970-71 0-33 0-75 
1971-72... 0-33 1-90 
1972-73 ... 0-35 2-29 
1973-74... 0-39 1-92 
1974-75 ... 0-47 1-37 
1975-76... 0-50 1-57 
1976-77 0-55 2-10 


(Chapter 8) Assayed Contents of Metallic Minerals Produced: Coal Production . 


Manganese 


tonnes 


tonnes 
10 199 
11 448 


tonnes grams 
73 528 386 
50 525 089 


175 


747 199 13 249 
836 217 _ 12 450 188 
998 982 _ 14 991 268 
1 132 851 - 15 222 262 
_ 15 594 247 
— 14 466 237 
_ 15 828 258 
_ 15 375 247 
15 152 250 
15 145 258 
13 934 209 
16 617 509 
26 806 2 205 
1 678 146 20 236 2 399 
1 514 373 19 017 385 
1 431 041 19 552 265 
1 542 306 18 034 232 


1 413 476 22 800 427 


continued next page 
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(Chapter 8) Assayed Contents of Metallic Minerals Produced: Coal Production—continued 


Tungstic Coal 
Silver Sulphur Tin oxide (WO ) production 


grams tonnes tonnes tonnes tonnes tonnes 
38 599 443 42 516 801 1 069 30 247 237 370 
36 266 681 38 857 867 28 396 304 023 
43 482 693 55 636 898 35 069 302 448 


45 162 282 53 128 893 40 735 259 934 
52 875 950 37 145 1075 48 687 276 713 
52 969 260 42.997 1 021 49 267 210 243 
55 364 230 57 004 1 006 50 960 153 587 
52 191 673 54 840 1043 47 053 104 101 
57 012 715 63 804 1 047 50 651 83 990 
55 955 196 62 470 1 553 49 641 77 769 
54 400 021 53 926 3 154 48 919 92 389 
54 213 400 47 449 4 853 50 898 117 794 
$3 342 502 84 502 5 018 46 922 113 529 


63 388 933 109 046 6 166 $2 749 123 922 
99 251 268 164 884 6 825 85 580 132 242 
76 903 306 160 971 5 674 63 792 114 588 
80 179 776 153 767 5 950 65 311 127 460 
76 401 435 152 884 5 489 67 476 161 922 
71 310 066 154 008 6 853 62 004 189 489 
84 771 543 163 486 6 634 78 405 198 966 


(Chapter 8) Sea Fisheries 
Production (b) 


Boats Persons Gross 
engaged | engaged i value of 
(a) (a) Southern | Scallops | Abalone |production 
rock (c) 
lobster 


1951-52 = 882 
1952-53... & 1210 
1953-54... & 864 
1954-55... - 1112 
1955-56... - 1012 
1956-57... - 1 216 
1957-58... - 1016 
1958-59 . - 1 328 
1959-60 - 1612 
1960-61 1920 
1961-62... 2 294 
1962-63 ... 2 254 
1963-64... 2 203 
1964-65... 2 686 
1965-66... 3 300 
1966-67... 3 653 
1967-68... 4473 
1968-69... 4 864 
1969-70 4043 
1970-71 5 984 
1971-72... 6 808 
1972-73... 5 739 
1973-74... 7014 
1974-75... 6 928 
1975-76... 8 S11 
1976-77... 11 713 
1977-78 n.y.Q. 


(a) Year ended December of the first year named. 
(b) Landed at Tasmanian ports; estimated live weight. 
(c) Includes crabs, squid, oysters and seaweed 
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(Chapter 9) Principal Articles Produced in Factories 
(NOTE: Details of production of a number of important articles cannot be published because of confidentiality.) 


Foodstuffs Refined 
metal 

Butter Cheese Bacon and Flour (incl.) 

(factory and (factory and ham (cured wheatmeal Aerated Zinc 
farm) (a) farm) weight) (b) for baking) waters 

tonnes tonnes tonnes tonnes *000 litres tonnes 
5 380 1470 1313 17 137 1 650 74 012 
4 157 1 200 1 209 20 442 2 855 80 612 
5 614 428 1 007 24 714 4510 85 122 
1954-55 8 707 278 1 043 27 037 3 123 102 071 
1955-56... oe 10 378 338 1 057 25.272 5 623 105 572 
1956-57... =f 10 835 350 1 070 26 355 3 537 108 333 
1957-58... Ws 11 019 382 1 073 25 981 6 346 116 977 
1958-59... iss 11 178 387 1 144 26 844 7 519 116 554 
12 079 372 1 162 28 007 8 356 119 785 
1960-61 10 552 399 1138 26 388 8 656 127 957 
1961-62... d 12 376 641 1149 26 356 8 828 131 140 
1962-63... ai 13 405 681 1 201 26 442 9 683 138 391 
1963-64... a 13 984 1 358 1185 24 868 9 938 140 835 
1964-65 . ee 14 218 2 388 1190 25 367 10 310 141 006 
1965-66 . ae T4229 2989 1079 25 022 11 111 146 221 
1966-67... cu 14 541 3 822 1 262 24 470 11 583 146 227 
1967-68... oN 13 999 4724 1 302 23 957 12 029 131 872 
1968-69... v1 16 017 5 820 1 416 23 826 12 644 151 094 
1969-70 16 343 5 407 1.403 21 947 13 354 170 931 
1970-71 15 273 5 556 1 803 22 264 14 049 162 271 
1971-72... a 15 318 5 923 1 984 22 488 14 402 175 798 
1972-73... Ae 12 947 7 218 1 902 31 698 15 236 193 782 
1973-74... 7 12 398 8 475 1931 34 643 15 751 182 749 
1974-75... 8, 12 196 12 387 2 169 34 938 14 845 152 749 
1975-76... i 10 762 13 332 2 356 30 691 16 219 137 637 
1976-77... a 9 707 13 156 2 434 32 427 18 786 170 685 
1977-78 7 862 13 903 2 505 32 780 20 081 161 173 


Principal Articles Produced in Factories—continued 


Chemicals, fertilisers, etc. Miscellaneous 
Sulphuric Super- Sulphate of Sawn, peeled 
acid phosphate ammonia or sliced (c) Newsprint 


Year 


Electricity 

tonnes tonnes tonnes m tonnes mkWh 

1939-40 14 552 33 337 189 690 - 612 
1944-45... 15 124 28 519 197 687 24 373 796 
1949-50 42 747 69 943 - 298 160 30 961 1 062 
1954-55 70 676 77 034 331 270 74 789 1 589 
1955-56... 72 310 86 671 - 355 452 80 283 1794 
1956-57... 96 432 83 263 39 833 320 320 80 878 2 210 
1957-58... 113 701 106 420 50 546 308 092 82 386 2 338 
1958-59... 127 759 108 616 56 924 344 529 84 404 2 456 
1959-60 129 077 104 260 $8 525 400 351 89 931 2 532 
1960-61 137 178 106 285 388 257 89 452 2 632 
1961-62... 138 636 121 143 62 319 351 566 91 199 2 733 
1962-63... 142 227 127 426 53 274 377 237 91 693 3 213 
1963-64... 161 381 134 233 43 506 403 178 93 516 3 409 
1964-65... 184 936 132 445 60 772 420 204 94 637 3 780 
1965-66... 198 551 162 441 65 135 421 164 94 707 3 896 
1966-67... 214 201 166 757 58 422 411 524 98 816 4116 
1967-68... 185 303 145 968 13 086 413 485 94 135 3 773 
1968-69... 206 474 140 340 40 324 414 391 125 924 4 738 
1969-70 266 449 133 245 40 563 413 653 173 314 5 140 
1970-71... 387 193 105 323 406 104 178 683 5 451 
1971-72... 558 658 104 763 41 358 412 846 181 477 5 778 
1972-73... 652 513 177 192 48 654 416 290 199 053 5 902 
1973-74 ,.. 370 156 180 458 33 191 414 320 200 852 6 010 
1974-75... $17 052 103 253 54 701 410 150 196 240 6 095 
1975-76... 466 817 57 896 23 040 373 470 206 228 6 008 
1976-77 ... $06 338 101 281 368 160 206 590 6 842 
1977-78 522 154 97 012 338 540 207 621 7179 


(a) Includes butter equivalent of butter oil and from 1965-66 excludes farm production. 

(b) Includes non-factory production. From July 1970 all weights are on a bone-in basis; earlier figures include an element of unconverted bone- 
out weights. 

(c) Includes hardwood and softwood. 

(d) Mainly output of Hydro-Electric Commission. 


(Chapter 9) 


1920.... 
1924-25... 
1929-30... 
1934-35... 
1939-40 


1940-41 
1941-42 . 
1942-43 . 
1943-44... 
1944-45... 
1945-46... 
1946-47... 
1947-48... 
1948-49... 
1949-50 


1950-51 
1951-52... 
1952-53... 
1953-54... 
1954-55... 
1955-56... 
1956-57... 
1957-58 ... 
1958-59... 
1959-60 


1960-61 
1961-62... 
1962-63 .... 
1963-64... 
1964-65... 
1965-66... 
1966-67 ... 


Number 


of and Materials | Value of | Value of 
factories wages used output |production} Land and| Plant and 
at end Males | Females paid (b) | (S'000) (c) buildings | machinery 
of year ($’000) ($’000) 
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Manufacturing 


Employment (a) Salaries Value of 


n.a. na. na. 2 044 2 092 

4 387 8 431 3 823 2 265 2 457 
8 469 14 304 5 525 1 963 3 863 
6 885 15 685 7 251 4 209 13 457 
8 025 17 121 7 124 5 994 13 894 
6 260 14 446 6 316 § 390 12 138 
10 821 25 987 12 506 7551 13 576 
12 377 27 735 12 584 8 474 15 098 
14 922 32 622 14 429 8 769 15 226 
17 393 37 408 16 151 9 854 16 267 
19 144 41 696 18 091 10 586 16 129 
19 934 42714 17 805 10 983 15 934 
20 616 44 239 18 391 10 609 16 461 
22 650 49 139 21 335 11 356 17 000 
27 311 57 569 24 489 12 543 19 832 
34 319 73 314 32 149 14 670 24 507 


17 299 27 456 


20 701 34 312 
24 999 41 181 


43 468 90 160 38 671 


58 290 
71 804 


117 249 49 229 
143 853 59 588 


67 333 | 142 007 60 997 29 925 45 240 
74 851 | 155 822 66 129 53 993 54 984 
84 930 | 177 202 76 228 59 206 59 758 
95 882 | 207 558 91 862 93 158 80 849 
101 274 | 220 780 97 365 | 112 946 89 672 
100 582 | 227651 | 103 660 j 118 906 93 719 
103 093 | 236 587 | 108 602 } 123 660 96 451 
119 822 | 268050 | 120392 | 144024 | 107 315 


147 099 | 112 632 
159 149 | 121 589 
163 919 | 138 159 
168 403 | 141 651 
209 010 | 155 336 
211 923 | 158 672 
233 983 | 169 159 
263 364 | 184 683 


122 508 
126 128 
131 100 
154 613 
175 920 
188 678 
201 027 
203 084 


275 902 | 124 892 
283 547 | 127 874 
303 920 | 142 033 
341 065 | 152 571 
381 549 | 167 251 
404 581 | 175 606 
437 964 | 194 571 
445 076 | 198 019 


(a) Commencing with 1927-28, the number of persons employed is the average over the whole year; prior to the date the number represents the 
average over the period of operation. 


(b) Excludes amounts drawn by working proprietors. 


(c) Value of goods manufactured and work done. 


(d) Value of output less recorded costs of manufacture other than labour. 


(Chapter 9} 


Year 


(b) 


1968-69 ............. 
1969-70... ae 
1971-72... 
1972-73... 
1973-74... 
1974-75(b) . 
1975-76 .... eer 
IST62T Tse storys ase 


Establish- 
ments 
operating 
at 30 June 


Males 


25 371 
24 856 
24 668 
25 203 
TIO 


Employment (averaging over 


Economic Censuses: Manufacturing (a) 


Purchases, 


whole year) (c) Wages Turnover | transfers in Fixed 
and (da) and selected capital 
salaries expenses expenditure 


(e) (g) 


$’000 $'000 $000 $000 $’000 

95 065 487 109 301 739 197 464 35 080 
102 104 541 636 317 546 226 083 49 443 
119 411 595 612 359 300 245 068 25 944 
130 703 394 628 283 420 24 893 
161 386 494 785 340 250 24 798 
194 B83 S38 632 WTI 33 146 
211 327 1 029 579 577 393 456 029 43 936 


246 014 1 199 311 694 445 533 288 


(a) Details are not comparable with those contained in the preceding table. 
(b) No census was conducted in 1970-71, From 1974-75 figures exclude details for single establishment enterprises with less than four persons 


employed. 


(c) Includes working proprietors and employees at separately located administrative and ancillary units. 

(d) Turnover plus increase (or less decrease) in the value of stocks /ess purchases, transfers in and selected expenses. 

(e) Includes transfers in of goods from other establishments of the enterprise, charges for commission and sub-contract work, repair and 
maintenance expenses, outward freight and cartage, motor vehicle running expenses and sales commission payments. 


ff) Comprises sales of goods, transfers out of goods to establishments of the same enterprise, bounties and subsidies on production, al] other 
operating revenue from outside the enterprise and capital work done for own use, rental or lease. 
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(Chapter 9) Hydro-Electric Commission 


Working 
expenses and 
other changes 


$7000 


Installed Number of Consumption 
generator retail per retail 
capacity consumers consumer 


KW 


Gross 
revenue 


no. 


1929-30...... 49 000 na. 636 
1934-35... - 54 250 na. 754 
1939-40... 104 500 na. 1172 
1944-45... 160 500 55 073 1 S88 
1949-50... 184 500 75 927 2 926 
1959-60 541 150 117 266 14 932 
1964-65 856 550 131 593 23 500 
1965-66... 807 550 134 679 25 569 
1966-67... 849 150 135 941 27 058 
1967-68 .. . 945 300 139 886 28 607 
1968-69 . 1 005 600 143 $51 31 824 
1969-70 1 031 600 146 958 35 095 
1970-71 1 281 200 149 911 40 070 
1971-72... 1 309 200 152 934 46 278 
1972-73... 1 352 400 156 570 49 297 
1973-74... 1 342 400 160 307 54 026 
1974-75... 1 462 400 163 479 61 870 
1975-76... 1 442 400 167 S07 72 312 
1976-77... 1 492 400 171 847 80 292 


1977-78 1 636 400 176 005 


(Chapter 10) Value of Retail Sales by Commodity Groups 
($ Milion) 


Beer, Clothing Electrical | Furniture Total 

Butchers’ wine, drapery | Domestic floor (excl. 

Groceries | meat spirits piece- | hardware coverings motor 
goods, (c) vehicles, 

footwear etc.) 

195657 (f ta oy 3-1 4-6 4.9 103-6 
1961-62 (f).. i 30-4 3-3 6-3 6-4 131-1 
1962-63... ae 35-3 41 10-7 7-2 166-1 
1963-64... iss 36-0 4-4 11-7 78 172.9 
1964-65 ... 71 38-4 4-4 11-5 79 180-2 
1965-66 17.8 40-6 44 11-3 8:5 191-0 
1966-67 ... 19-4 41-6 45 11-2 8-7 198-3 
1967-68... 19-9 45-5 S+1 11-7 10/1 215-0 
1968-69 (f) .. 20.7 48-9 5:5 12-4 11-2 227.9 
1969-70... 31.0 49-5 8-8 13-4 12-6 257-6 
1970-71... 313 62-2 6-1 13-3 12:9 256-0 
1971-72... 2 55-6 6-7 13-6 13-5 272-1 
1972-73 |. a eet 1s 15-4 14-4 2913 
eB 2.5 a. n.a. na. na, STT-5 

1974.93 @ aoe 76-1 14-4 24.5 21-4 374- 
1975-76... 313 100-3 17-1 36-1 28-9 485-4 
1976-77... as 35-6 ; S323 

1977.78 2 U1 24-4 56-5 344 616- 
a rea ee eee 2 29-0 54:3 38-9 680-9 


(a) Includes fresh fruit and vegetables, confectionery, soft drinks, ice cream, cakes, pastry, cooked provisions, fish, etc., but excludes some 
delivered milk and bread. 

(b) Excludes sales from licensed clubs. 

(c) Excludes basic building materials (e.g. timber, roofing tiles, etc.), builders’ hardware and supphes. 

(d) Includes radios, televisions and accessories, musical instruments, domestic refrigerators, etc. 

(e) Includes tobacco, cigarettes, newspapers, books, stationery, chemists’ goods, jewellery, etc. 

(f) Census figures. 
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(Chapter 10) Value of Trade by Sea and Air and Vessels Entered and Cleared Tasmanian Ports 
Tasmanian ports 
Year By sea By air By sea 
Total Total Overseas and inter- 
Overseas | Interstate] Interstate Overseas | Interstate} Interstate state (a) 
$’000 $’000 $°000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 ; 000 
net tons 

na. na. 510 na. na. 292 27 
na. na. 1976 n.a. na. 1 734 85 
na. n.a. 1318 n.a. n.a. 1 288 104 
1 686 450 2 136 1 544 380 1924 116 
698 888 1 586 562 736 1 298 106 
738 2 000 2 738 1 568 1 456 3 024 205 
1594 2 202 3 796 792 2 182 2 974 476 
mus 1 402 2 746 4 148 3 078 2.144 5 222 619 
1910. 1 662 (b) na. 1040 (b) na. 1211 
1919-20... E 1 626 (b) n.a. 4022 (b) na. 632 
1929230 2b tris leredacre baary oe wp 5-4 3 668 16 028 19 696 4978 13 198 18 176 1 390 
1930-31 1 582 12 878 14 460 4214 9 754 13 968 1319 
1931-32. . 1 130 11 938 13 068 4 106 9 980 14 086 1307 
1932-33 . . 1 128 12 464 13 592 3 582 9 790 13 372 1 461 
1933-34 .. 1274 13 582 na. 14 856 4 766 10 254 a. 15 020 1547 
1934-35... 1 476 14 452 15 928 4 318 11 844 16 162 1610 
1935-36... 2 498 17 134 19 632 5 502 13 116 18 618 1.977 
1936-37 . . 2 586 18 858 21 444 6 822 14 376 21 198 2 093 
1937-38 .. 3 858 19 854 23 712 5774 16 500 22 274 2 202 
1938-39 .. 2 838 20 166 23 004 6 796 17 670 24 466 2 231 
1939-40 3 188 21 780 24 968 4 852 20 954 25 806 1512 
1940-41 2 364 21 876 24 240 3 120 24 052 27 172 1 264 
1941-42... 1918 24 276 26 194 3 746 28 566 32 312 1 030 
942-43... 2 300 26 236 28 536 1770 30 680 32 450 760 
943-44... 2 384 26 162 28 546 2 298 35 288 37 586 796 
1944-45 .. 1 664 27 796 29 460 5 062 36 708 41 770 732 
1945-46 .. 2 614 29 400 32 014 7 224 33 040 40 264 833 
1946-47 .. 3 626 37 810 41 436 10 162 32 932 43 094 957 
947-48 ...... 8 564 44 000 52 564 18 566 35 066 53 632 1 106 
948-491... 12 512 46 674 59 186 24 980 37 064 62 044 1125 
1949-50 18 704 $1 218 [c) 10 670 80 592 29 936 42 672 |(c) 3 996 76 604 1 183 
950-5) eters tev 25/058 60 636 18 326 | 104020 48 514 53 740 6 392 | 108 646 1279 
1951-52 41 422 76 024 20 474 | 137 920 37 024 71 684 6018 | 114726 1 323 
1952-53 .... 26 632 76 658 19 936 | 123 226 43 696 72 804 11 568 | 128 068 1 480 
1953-54. . 26 098 87 438 22 164 | 135 700 35 466 81 488 13 580 | 130 534 1 508 
1954-55... 30 258 89 958 19 148 | 139 364 37 524 85 376 14 494 | 137 394 1 620 
955-56. . 24 884 99 608 21166 | 145 658 40 608 | 100 630 18 762 | 160 000 1 586 
1956-57... 27 764 | 105 788 20 020 | 153 572 45 004 | 108 654 18112 | 171770 1737 
957-58 .. 25 466 | 113 636 19122 | 158 224 44 506 | 109 652 18 354 } 172 512 1872 
1958-59 . . 26 374 | 121 138 19718 | 167 230 43 932 | 114 424 17 584 | 175 940 1 966 
1959-60 27 606 | 130 014 19 210 | 176 830 47 730 | 137 530 20 818 | 206 078 2 287 
1960-61 37 208 | 141 086 19 356 | 197 650 42 588 | 143 036 21944 | 207 568 2 546 
1961-62... 26 788 | 141 776 18 000 | 186 564 57 196 | 140 794 23 298 | 221 288 E 3 042 
1962-63 35 746 | 150 620 18 158 | 204 524 66 792 | 146 454 21 602 | 234 848 3.474 
963-64... 35 032 | 167 964 19 840 | 222 836 78 318 | 173 590 23 424 | 275 332 3 346 
964-65 35 717 | 170 963 20 819 | 227 449 87 315 | 193 371 25770 | 306 456 3 412 
965-66 ...0.... eee 43 585 | 192 732 21123 | 257 441 92 007 | 212 785 25 575 | 330 367 3 887 
966-67 51376 | 209 456 20 311 | 281 143 88 834 | 224 975 25 680 | 339 490 (a) F085 
1967-68 ...... 45 024 | 220 065 20 590 | 285 679 76 888 | 233 694 26941 | 337 524 6 4 102 
1968-69...... 37 509 } 241 398 21051 } 299958 | 102061 | 265 476 25 825 | 393 362 4 645 
1969-70 46 998 | 257 441 20 551 | 324989 | 143.470 | 286 083 26 287 | 455 840 5 574 
970-71 00... ee cee eee eee | 45-719 | 269 022 19777 | 334519 | 143 198 | 277 669 27 103 | 447 970 5 338 
1971-72 ..................... 39-749 | 281 576 20 622 | 341947 | 178950 } 302 608 29 374 | 510 932 § 937 
1972-73 .. 45 045 } 289 862 21 238 | 356 145 | 218712 } 320910 30 626 | 570 247 7 239 
1973-74 . 69 277 | 357 805 24760 | 451843 | 259745 | 404 382 34 566 | 698 692 7 225 
974-75... 100 616 | 402 081 26 850 | 529547 | 226 154 | 379 933 31 699 | 637 786 6 820 
975-76. . peseveeesesse dt 76262 | 503 497 27 882 | 607 641 | 250580 | 441 391 36 280 | 728 251 3 6 733 
976-77 oo cece eee f 94622 | 564 231 30 909 | 689 762 | 338657 | 485 850 35 160 | 859 667 5 7 258 


(a) In this section each vessel is recorded as an entry at the first Tasmanian port of call only; intrastate movements are excluded. 

(b) Collection discontinued unti! 1922-23. 

(c) Not collected before 1949-50. 

(d) From 1966-67 not comparable with previous years; details are now confined to vessels of over 200 registered net tons engaged solely in trade. 
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(Chapter 11) Overseas and Interstate Exports of Selected Commodities, Tasmania 


Butter 
(incl. butter oil) 


Fresh fruit— 
apples and pears Wool, greasy (a} 


Year 


Quantity Quantity Quantity 


tonnes tonnes tonnes tonnes $°000 
1945-46 1 293 66 820 612 4113 1 438 
1946-47 .. 1 340 19 908 993 5 275 2 706 
1947-48 . . 1 926 55 565 4 446 4 206 
1948-49 .. 2 475 31 481 6 365 6 758 
1949-50 2179 56911 4128 6 202 
1950-51 1 958 64 841 5 446 18 688 
1951-52. . 2 239 56 627 6 689 9 366 
1952-53 . . 2 397 77 288 7 643 12 030 
1953-54. . 2 043 77 652 7018 11 314 
1954-55 .. 3.944 72 112 8011 12 190 
1955-56 .. 4 988 92 569 8 387 11 140 
1956-57 .. 6 101 58 836 9 392 16 198 
1957-58 . . 5 939 96 260 10 731 14 260 
1958-59 . . 7 065 87 781 11 415 12 106 
1959-60 7 864 80 683 12 689 15 254 
1960-61 5 419 92 730 11 068 12 560 
1961-62... 7 572 122 417 12 341 14 206 
1962-63 . . 8 597 108 438 11919 15 338 
1963-64 . . 8 315 135 205 11 378 17 604 
1964-65 . . 10 374 99 410 13 756 16 593 
1965-66 . . 8 878 134 482 15 442 20 155 
1966-67 .. 9 140 96 085 16 238 20 373 
1967-68 . . 8 992 115 873 13 994 15 041 
1968-69 . . 9 243 96 242 15 798 18 592 
1969-70 12 611 109 382 16 512 17 821 
1970-71 ts souk ean dashes t 10 664 96 670 17 145 14 350 
1971-72... -.| 9 829 74 848 20 413 17 180 
1972-73 . . 7 437 84 066 17 735 34 $79 
1973-74 . . 8 269 92 116 16 963 38 319 
1974-75 .. 5012 57 473 15 947 26 640 
1975-76 .. 9 720 47 114 17 435 31 232 


4 363 24 847 16 204 


(Chapter 11) 


Textile Timber 
yarn and Refined (dressed and Woodchips 
fabrics 7 zine undressed) 


Value | Quantity 


Sheep skins 
(with and 


Year without wool) 


tonnes tonnes $000 $000 
1945-46 1 890 75 454 1 668 73 206 
1946-47 .. 1811 80 378 2 298 75 344 
1947-48 .. 963 66 411 3 074 96 188 — 
1948-49 , . 1 205 78 667 3 832 | 116 094 _ 
1949-50 1 500 81 999 4076 | 146 625 
1950-51 1014 80 836 5 704 } 135 668 - _ 
1951-52 .. 1 434 77 090 11714 | 134 604 _— _ 
1952-53 .. 1512 91 557 9722 | 122 230 _ _ 
1953-54. . 1 333 97 593 8 544 | 135 751 _ — 
1954-55 .. 2 230 87 746 8 138 | 147 389 _ _ 
1955-56 . . 1 873 100 611 10 836 | 140 938 _ ~ 
1956-57 .. 2 122 105 314 10 700 | 146 502 _ _ 
1957-58 . . 2 138 105 541 8 088 | 132 242 _ _— 
1958-59 .. 2 565 116 271 4824 | 153 378 _ _ 
1959-60 3 216 115 680 5 952 | 177931 _ _ 
1960-61 3 071 109 664 6 760 | 149 657 _ — 
1961-62. . 3 050 133 012 6 030 | 134 033 _ _ 
1962-63 .. 2 885 136 302 6 338 | 142979 _— - 
1963-64 3 359 134 201 9102 | 168 480 _ - 
1964-65 2 676 141 263 9 570 | 189 832 ~ _ 
1965-66 .. 3 268 137 257 11 302 | 174 297 _ _ 
1966-67 . . 3 402 155 273 12 560 | 187 474 _ _ 
1967-68 | . 2 722 120 312 17 816 | 183 817 _ ~ 
1968-69 .. 3 988 139 479 44018 | 194 936 _ _ 
1969-70 3 236 163 847 63 478 | 207 242 _ om 
1970-71 3710 142 755 81 604 | 200 583 438 
1971-72... 3 765 194 259 88 777 |} 202 331 4 354 
1972-73 .. 3 618 208 349 87 $43 224 828 16 833 
1973-74 .. 2 303 190 293 94 381 | 270 248 31 019 
1974-75 . 2 816 139 253 91 240 | 213 428 35 212 
1975-76 2 943 138 243 92 588 | 238 440 35 524 
1976-77 2 334 162 001 144 947 | 313 227 np. 


(a) Excludes greasy wool on exported skins. 
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(Chapter 11) Motor Vehicle Registrations (a) 


Motor vehicles on the register at end of year New motor vehicles registered during year 


Motor cars and 


station wagons Motor 
‘Commercial cars Commercial Motor 

Number [Persons per| vehicles and vehicles cycles Total 

(7000) vehicle (7000) station 

registered wagons 
1924-25 5:8 }) 0- 2-7 9:3 nd. 
1929-30 12-5 (c) 22 48 155 S118 
1934-35 12:9 3-0 3-9 19-8 1 575 
1939-40 17-6 5-2 3-4 26:2 2116 
1944-45 17-1 4:5 7-0 28 26:8 358 
1945-46 . 17-4 45 78 3:2 28-4 467 
1946-47 . 18-5 3-9 9-1 3-6 31:2 1 880 
1947-48 . 19-9 3-1 10-2 41 34-2 3 246 
1948-49 ... 22-5 1-9 11-7 4-7 38-9 4 625 
1949-50 25-3 0-9 12-9 49 43-2 5 762 
1950-51 28-8 9-9 15-1 5:3 49-2 7 466 
1951-52 32-5 91 16-8 5:7 55-1 7 278 
1952-53 35-4 8-6 19-4 5:7 60-5 5 566 
1953-54 40-0 17 19-7 5-6 65-4 7 064 
1954-55 44.9 70 21-5 5:3 71-7 8 440 
1955-56 48-0 6-6 21-9 4:8 74-7 7 968 
1956-57 51-7 6-3 22-6 4-4 78-6 7 637 
1957-58 55-9 6-0 23-9 4-0 83-8 7 506 
1958-59 59-1 5-7 25-0 36 : 7651 
1959-60 63-7 5-4 26-4 3-1 8 738 
1960-61 68-1 3-1 26-7 26 8 842 
1961-62 72-8 49 27-4 2-4 8 768 
1962-63 77-9 4-6 27-5 19 11 041 
1963-64 84-4 43 28-0 1-7 12 664 
1964-65 91:3 40 28-9 15 12 980 
1965-66 96-8 3-8 29-7 15 13 218 
1966-67 01-7 3-7 30-2 1-6 13 381 
1967-68 07-7 3-5 31-1 2:2 14901 
1968-69 13-7 3-4 32:2 2:8 14 155 
1969-70 18-6 3:3 32-6 3-1 14 654 
1970-71 “9 3-1 32:9 3-5 15 136 
1971-72 i 3-0 33-8 3-8 15 431 
1972-73 2-9 34-6 45 17 126 
1973-74 2:8 35-3 6-1 19 120 
1974-75 2-7 36-6 74 22 826 
1975-76 2-6 39-1 6-8 20 212 
1976-77 2-5 40:5 6-2 20 208 
1977-78 24 41-2 5-0 19 026 


(a) Includes State Government and Commonwealth Government-owned vehicles but excludes those belonging to the Defence Services. 
(b) Trucks only. 
(c) From 1929-30 includes trucks, utilities, pane! vans and omnibuses. 


(Chapter 11) Motor Vehicles on Register and Traffic Accidents 


Motor vehicles on the 
Tegister at end of 


Traffic accidents involving casualties 
year (a) 


Persons 


Accidents 
Year Persons per Injured 
vehicle 


registered Per 10 000 Per 10 000 Per 10 000 
vehicles vehicles Number vehicles 
i registered (b)| registered (b) 
16-0 288 
8-3 163 


SPVOYNYY PYPYHEYYYY WED 
WOSRPNWWS UATDMOONEUD NA es 
PEAAVHID SSO IVSAD IA ow 
MWOwWWOGONWS CENWONNAND _ 


(a) Includes cars, commercial vehicles, motor cycles and Commonwealth-owned vehicles other than Defence Services’ vehicles. 
(b) Based on average number of motor vehicles (including motor cycles) on the register. 
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(Chapter 11) Metropolitan Transport Trust Passenger Services 


Metropolitan Transport Trust (a) 


Hobart and Launceston services 


Revenue Expenditure 
Route Launceston (b) (c) 
kilometres 
open for Vehicle Passenger Vehicle Passenger 
traffic kilometres journeys kilometres journeys 
daily daily daily daily 
average average average average $000 

1955-56 10 602 50 028 4 060 18 006 1 690 
1960-61 3h 16 964 49 946 5 058 17 462 2 586 
1961-62. : : <3 17 022 48 994 5 055 17 217 2 629 
1962-63 . . Resp cs 16 732 48 051 4 736 16 279 2 537 
1963-64 . . : i 17 537 47 554 4775 15 731 2 584 
1964-65 . . by 17 S66 45 985 4 598 15 183 2 606 
1965-66 . . ve 17 239 43 383 4 760 14 767 2 749 
1966-67 . . aA 17 323 42 967 4 843 14 728 3 008 
1967-68 . . = 17 408 41 803 4947 13 953 3 122 
1968-69 . . = 17 745 40 675 4 730 13 365 3 250 
1969-70 17 886 39 932 4 801 13 018 3 358 
1970-71 18 055 40 058 4 633 12 521 3741 
1971-72... oe 17 703 37 584 4 585 11 708 3 949 
1972-73 .. «8 17 106 36 572 4 530 11 397 4 333 
1973-74 .. aa 17 S85 38 027 4 604 11 988 5 283 
1974-75 ., a 19 031 40 791 4 650 12 055 8 299 
1975-76 .. oe 19 850 40 646 4 704 11 969 8 084 
1976-77 .. Ee 20 791 39 S07 4219 11 283 8 945 


1977-78 21 405 39 314 4 269 10 767 10 151 


(a) Includes tram, omnibus and trolley-bus services originally under Municipal control but taken over by Metropolitan Transport Trust on 1.7.55. 
Trams ceased operating: Hobart 21.10.60; Launceston 13.12.52. 


(b) Prior to 1955-56 includes government grants; see note (a) above. 
{c) Includes interest, redemption and depreciation. 


(Chapter 11) Government Railways 


Revenue Goods : 
Year Kilometres train Passenger and Gross Working 
open kilometres journeys. livestock revenue expenses 


(a) 


carried 


000 tonnes $’000 
21 34 
29 72 
143 172 
207 240 
313 320 
400 344 
se 447 424 
1914-15... 415 452 
1919-20. . 584 780 
1924-25 .. 702 1 064 
1929-30. . 642 1070 
1034-35 . . 689 944 
1939-40 .. 893 1374 
1944-45... 939 2 334 
1949-50. . 782 3 456 
1959-60 1210 6 224 
1964-65 1 109 6 644 
1965-66. . 065 1 089 6 934 
1966-67 . . 052 1 096 7707 
1967-68 . . 007 1 181 8 103 
1968-69 . . 926 1 262 8 461 
1969-70 899 1278 8 391 
LOIO-TU icp pratense gee akan. neg adet 764 1220 9 222 
1971-72... as 767 1 ro a aa 
1972-73 . . 960 1554 
1973-74 . . 153 1 828 14 465 
1974-75 .... 983 1 731 18 604 
1975-76 (d). Se 748 1 610 20 611 
SIG 7 Tica tise teases teanee 667 1 644 


(a) Excludes government grants. 
(b) Excludes provision for depreciation and interest. 


(c) The Hobart-Launceston line was constructed and operated by the Tasmanian Main Line Railway Coy. Ltd. until 1890, when the line was taken 
over by the Tasmanian Government Railways. 


(a). The Tasmanian Government Railways were taken over by the Australian National Railways Commission from 1 July 1975. 
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(Chapter 11) Postal Services 


Money orders Postal notes and postal orders (a) 
Mail posted in Tasmania or 
received from overseas Issued 


Letters | News- 

and | papers 
post- 
cards 


1929-30 
1934-35 
1939-40 
1944-45 . 
1949-50 
1954-55 


1955-56 
1956-57 . 
1957-58 .. 
1958-59 . 
1959-60 


1960-61 
1961-62 . . 
1962-63 . . 
1963-64 . . 
1964-65 . . 
1965-66 .. 
1966-67 . . 
1967-68 . . 
1968-69 .. 
1969-70 


1970-71 
1971-72 


1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 .. 


1975-16: 2 2ecserstinatntoecnnie es eed 44 829 } 5 528 
V976-FE oni cotta hus dnt oe 45 406} 5 627 


(a) On 1 June 1966 Postal Notes were replaced by Postal Orders. Until September 1967 the highest denomination available was $4. In October 1967 
denominations of $5, $6, $7 and $8 were introduced, followed in October 1970 by denominations of $9 and $10. (b) From 1961-62 to 1967-68 includes 
official Money Orders used in bringing to account telephone account collections and War Service Homes repayments. (c) The practice referred to in 
note (b) above was discontinued towards the end or 1967-68. 


(Chapter 11) Telecommunication, Radiocommunication, Broadcasting and Television 


Radiocommunication, broadcasting 
and television 


Despatched Telephone services Stations 
Year to and connected at end 
received of period 
from Telephone Radio- Broad- Tele- 
other exchanges communi- casting vision 


countries cation 


1954-55 .. 


1955-56 
1956-57 .. 
1957-58 . . 
1958-59 .... 
1959-60 


1960-61 
1961-62... 
1962-63 .... 
1963-64 


1970-71 
1971-72 


AAUAUNANA Ub PREREREWWH NSD! 


(a) From 1967-68 excludes telegrams received, details of which are no longer available. 
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Fire, Marine and General Insurance: Expenditure 
(Chapter 12) ($7000) 


Other expenditure 


Net claims Contributions Commission Total 
to fire and agents’ Expenses of Taxation 
brigades charges management 
1939-40 755 
1944-45... 871 
1949-50... 1 852 
1954-55... 4976 
1959-60 9 038 
1964-65 13 038 
1965-66 . 14 484 
1966-67 . 22 071 
1967-68 . 23 297 
1968-69 . 17 953 
1969-70 19 757 
1970-71 21 753 
1971-72 . 25 384 
1972-73 . 29 371 
1973-74 . 35 822 
1974-75 . 44 217 
1975-76 . 44 238 
1976-77 61 420 
Banking 
(Chapter 12) ($’000) 
Trading Banks i Trading Banks Savings 
{including Commonwealth (including Commonwealth Banks 
Trading Bank) (a) Trading Bank) (a) (b) 


Debits to|Depositors’ 
customers’) balances 
Deposits Deposits | Advances] accounts | at end 
(c) of year 


72 976 40 406 25 200°] 77518 
73 736 41 360 25 800 80 482 
75 218 44 828 27 600 84 924 
79 574 45 948 31 000 92 712 


76 454 48 010 32 600 94 776 
78 952 49 340 32 080 | 102 460 
83 178 53 176 35 068 } 112 856 
86 210 5S 122 37 062 | 124770 
94 604 $4 176 41 340 | 135 736 
102 507 55 214 43105 | 148 401 
112 091 60 460 47 103 | 167 106 
117 811 69 297 $1 222 | 177 827° 
124 473 72 394 55 896 | 190 043 
131 501 77 603 61173 | 199 790 


133 587 86 976 64177 | 217 663 
135 099 88 098 69970 | 242 856 
159 141 99 192 85 291 | 288 986 
207 040 | 121077 | 103041 | 328029 
229 851 | 137 189 } 119 447 | 382326 
277 377: | 157951 | 150536 | 430 618 
348 613 | 207 635 | 179932 | 477 134 


(a) Average of weekly figures. 
(b) Commonwealth, trustee and oe Private savings commenced operations in Tasmania as follows: A.N.Z., September 1961; National, May 


1962; C.B.A., July 1962; C.B. March 1963; and Bank of Adelaide, November 1970. 
(c) Excludes debits to Government accounts at Hobart City branches. 
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Instalment Credit for Retail Sales (a) 
(Chapter 12) ($’000) 


Amount financed during period (b) Balances outstanding at end of period (c) 


Motor vehicles (d) pooner Total ail goods Type of business 


Type of credit 


Other 
instalment 
credit 


(4) 


1966-67 . 
1967-68 


1968-69 
1969-70... mH 53 854 
1970-71... Fs 57 746 
1971-72... ne 61 560 


1972-73 
Finance Other Finance Other Finance Other Finance Other 
businesses] businesses] businesses | businesses] businesses | businesses} businesses] businesses| 


1973-74 6 329 
1974-75... 6 783 
1975-76... 6 378 
1976-77 ... 8 104 


1977-78... 


(a) A break in continuity of the series occurs in 1973-74. The classification for the pre-1973-74 categories ‘retail businesses’ and ‘non-retail 
businesses’ differs from the subsequent categories ‘finance businesses’ and ‘other businesses’ mainly in the treatment of incorporated finance 
subsidiaries of retailers. These were formerly included in the category ‘retail businesses’ but are subsequently covered in ‘finance businesses’. 

(b) Includes time payment, budget account, and personal loan schemes associated primarily with financing of retail sales of goods. However, it 
excludes the hiring charges, interest and insurance costs associated with these types of contracts. 

(c) In contrast with ‘amount financed’ (see note (b) ) these statistics include hiring charges, interest and insurance.-N.B. total balances outstanding 
at end of period = (1) + (2) = (3) + (4). 

(d) Includes new and used cars, boats, caravans, trailers and motor parts and accessories but excludes commercial type vehicles. 


(Chapter 13) Summary of Dwellings at Census Dates 


Date of Census 
Particulars 


Dwellings (including hotels, boarding houses, flats, 


etc, }— 
Ocetipied sv icssuss och eines vote td eded no. 110 483. | 122 573 
Unoccupied . . . No, 13 302 15 786 

TOtal ese Piciseacanaie’ apace deg heh ieee enw . no. 123 785 | 138 359 
Average inmates per occupied dwelling. ..... . no. 3-15 2-91 
Occupied private dwellings according to 

Class of dwelling— 
Private house (including share).............. no. 99 401 ny.a. 
Flat (including apartment) ny.a@. 
Other ec yek tenes then ny.a. 

TOtal iis 25 5K dents 9s whedon Minbiaim se Coatek wanes mya. 

Material of outer walls— 
Brick cc csiisrgs aslbengs sah indepnes Aaheuare eis no, 44 884 
Stone..... no. 1 524 
Concrete. . -no. 6 404 
Wood ..,...... no. 61 346 
Asbestos-cement............. - no. 4114 
All other (including not stated).............. no. 3 560 

Nature of occupancy— 

OWNER Mists Bae aie crepee psa eiece cata 38 852 
Purchaser by instalments . 2a 44 432 
TON ant? ss ca caeactaratswieieoowaaeee coeleowe sae 29 638 


Other methods of occupancy 
(including not stated) ...............02.08 
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Value of Building Approvals and Construction: All New Building 
(Chapter 13) ($000) 


Building construction 


Completed Under construction at 30 June 
Other . Other 
ting building ne building 


Year Building 


Other 


6 726 2 834 3 518 
1947-48 8 358 4 558 a ae 
1948-49 .., 11 742 7 620 
1949-50 16 740 10 684 17 980 
1950-51... 21 694 16 806 24 356 
1951-52. 20 042 21 022 ces Soe 
1952-53... 15 984 21 330 
1953-54... 21 646 19 384 23 564 
1954-55... 25 612 21 298 Fe bs 
1955-56... 25 074 25 596 
1956-57... 30 964 25 218 24 Hs 
1957-58 ... 27 232 25 680 a Nee 
1958-59 . 27 592 26 900 ert 
1959-60 39 159 31 606 
39 34 028 25 928 
1961.62 : 7 $04 33 454 27 776 
1962-63 . 37 416 34 128 28 412 
1963-64 . 34 521 33 976 29 094 
1964-65... 44 872 37 744 33 366 
1965-66 . 48 870 39 680 37 412 
1966-67... 53 593 48 218 51 269 
1967-68 . 72 021 61 881 a re 
1968-69 ... 52 291 56 947 ay a3 
1969-70 59 534 66 452 
19702712. een eeame donates 67 991 59 684 63 465 
1971-72 .. -4 70 083 69 717 61 636 
1972-73... -| 90421 78 105 76 522 
1973-74 (a)... --} 100 719 107 125 88 946 97 af 
1974-75 . . .| 112 736 113 180 99 493 16 a 
1975-76 . . | 160 390 156 840 145 109 140 494 
1976-77 . . | 200 562 178 574 174 563 153 674 
ba adda cdydss tenets, acccleste 187 729 192 255 | 109 953 193 019 161 316 


(a) Alterations and additions to dwellings valued at $10 000 and over are included with the value of dwellings up to 1972-73 but excluded thereafter; 
from 1973-74 the value of alterations and additions to dwellings valued at $10 000 and over is included with ‘other building’. 


(Chapter 13) New Houses Completed and Value of Work Done on New Houses and Other New Buildings 


Value of work 


New houses completed according to materia! of outer walis (a) done on— 


Brick, concrete, Wood Asbestos-cement Other 
Year etc. solid and (weatherboard, and other Total new 
veneer etc.) materials new houses building 


ee 

(S000) Number | (S’G00) | Number | (S’000) ($000) (S°000) 
1946-47 824 18 30 1 070 2 274 na, na. 
1947-48 .. 1 180 44 74 1 544 3 482 nea. na. 
1948-49 .. 1954 147 230 2 287 5 984 na. na. 
1949-50... 2 906 175 324 2 852 8 370 na. na. 
1950-51 4 488 214 444 3914 13 452 na. na, 
1951-52 .. 5 380 320 912 3 999 16 334 16 360 7 390 
1952-53 .. 5 350 249 818 3 314 15 180 14 096 6 428 
1953-54... 4 342 119 382 2 630 13 454 13 636 6 754 
1954-55... 3 452 67 220 2 480 12 824 14 040 7 564 
1955-56 . . 4 756 102 302 2 721 14 782 14 710 7 658 
1956-57 .. 5 066 81 264 2 759 15 714 14 570 10 696 
1957-58... 4 534 92 256 2 566 15 590 15 436 11 122 
1958-59 .. 5 132 96 310 2.577 15 298 15 512 12 572 
1959-60 6 406 79 240 2475 15 460 14 936 16 430 
1960-61 6772 80 250 2 487 16 254 15 658 18 170 
1961-62 .. 7 404 74 218 2 397 15 718 16 054 18 722 
1962-63 .. 8 016 72 216 2 504 16 484 16 310 17 826 
1963-64 .. 9 116 76 260 2511 17 332 17 884 17 966 
1964-65 .. 11 746 85 312 2 579 19 216 19 510 18 846 
1965-66 . . 11 491 74 282 2 260 17 806 17 703 25 498 
1966-67... 12 635 366 2 443 2 765 22 065 22 734 30 364 
1967-68 .. 17 324 212 1 334 3 331 28 304 28 573 31 486 
1968-69... a 18 345 225 1 813 2 704 25 523 25 587 33 198 
1969-70... 0.2 eee 20 756 392 3 457 2 861 28 283 28 142 40 286 
1970-71 . . 19 848 24 459 26 831 38 616 
1971-72... 22 007 26 165 25 329 44 854 
1972-73 ..... 26 800 29 648 32 568 45 575 
1973-74 (a). 39 290 41 957 46 332 49 552 
1974-75 .... 45 440 48 775 48 757 68 222 
1975-76 .. 58 143 63 272 73 190 87 361 
1976-77 .. his 74912 84 877 85 669 92 007 
1977-78-00 che atcnumreneueecactt 75 245 82565 } 81487 | 117094 


(a) Alterations and additions to houses valued at $10 000 and over are included with the number and value of dwellings up to 1972-73 but excluded 
thereafter; from 1973-74, alterations and additions to houses valued at $10 000 and over are included in ‘other building’. 
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Colleges of 
Advanced Education 


Teaching 


staff 
full-time 


na. 
na. 
na. 
na. 
n.a. 

52 

52 


53 

62 
115 
165 
184 
203 
206 


(Chapter 14) Education: Post Secondary and Tertiary 
Technical colleges 
Year 5 

Number é Students 
of Teaching aggregate 
colleges ate enrolment 

1 na. (a) 41 

4 28 (b) 756 

4 34 (b) 614 

Ss 40 (b) 955 

4 63 1 152 

4 64 1 049 

4 67 950 

4 83 1 037 

6 169 2015 

6 206 2 951 

9 287 5 099 

(d) 13 (d) 396 (d) 6 151 

11 524 7 565 

i 480 6 499 

—t 509 6 946 

(f) 10 (f) 539 () 7 587 

9 590 7 692 

12 588 7916 

il 745 7 962 

——10 ——/87 8.200 

(g) 7 (g) 845 (2) 8 159 

7 774 8 125 

7 739 8 069 

7 754 6 849 

7 S66 7 234 

6 707 7519 

7 911 9 826 

9 866 10 254 

10 1070 11 155 

nya. n.d. nya. 


(a) Average quarterly enrolments. 
(b) Individual students. 


{c) Gross enrolments from 1936 to 1949; individual enrolments thereafter. 


(d) Includes schools at which Senior Technical Classes were held. 
(e) Excludes part-time teaching staff from 1952. 


nya. 


(f) Includes School of Art from 1963 and Conservatorium of Music from 1964. Bena 
(g) Excludes School of Art, Conservatorium of Music and details of advanced education courses conducted at other institutions. 


Students 


na. 
na. 
na, 
na. 
na. 
1 052 
1121 
1 134 
1 142 
1811 
2 003 
2 261 
2 435 
2 642 
2 586 
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University 
Teaching Total 

staff students 
full-time enrolled 
9 $1 
9 67 
10 147 
17 258 
23 179 
28 173 
29 449 
36 229 
47 (c) 452 
43 503 
—~80 670 
(e) 78 783 
108 1 332 
110 1 460 
120 1572 
127 1691 
131 1 863 
145 2 083 
163 2 346 
164 2 443 
169 2 592 
193 2 830 
202 3119 
220 3 444 
248 3371 
254 3 263 
270 3 414 
280 3 399 
294 3 536 
nya. 3 525 
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(Chapter 14) Education: Primary and Secondary 


Government schools Non-government schools 


Number of Teaching Students Number of Teaching 
schools staff (a) schools staff 
309 na. 


Students 


(b) 


1974 (e)... 
1975 (e)... 
1976 (e)... 


(a) Aggregate enrolment for whole year prior to 1960. From 1960 as at 1 August and excluding adult correspondence students. 
(b) Aggregate enrolment for whole year to 1919. From 1920 to 1961 enrolment as at.31 December and thereafter at 1 August. 
(c) Includes teachers, pupil-teachers and paid monitors; excludes training college staff, junior monitors, subsidised teachers, etc. 


(d) Includes part-time teachers but excludes teachers at special schools from 1962. 
(e) Full-time plus full-time equivalent of part-time teachers. 


(Chapter 15) Commonwealth Social Service Benefits Paid in Tasmania 


Child . Unemployment : ‘ ; ‘ 
Maternity allowance benefit Sickness benefit Special benefit (a) 
Total 
amount Claims Amount Claims Amount Claims Amount Claims 
paid admitted paid admitted paid admitted paid admitted 


Amount 
paid 


no. $7000 
1912-13 3611 - 
1944-45 5 582 - 
1949-50... 7 408 8 
1954-55... 7,940 24 
1959-60 8 985 39 
1960-61 . 9 007 39 
1961-62 . 8 942 38 
1962-63 . 8 560 44 
1963-64... 8 437 52 
1964-65... 7 821 52 
1965-66... 7578 57 
1966-67... 7 606 47 
1967-68... 7939 42 
1968-69... 8 373 55 
1969-70 8 130 68 
1970-71 8 594 a 
1971-72... 8211 79 
1972-73... 7 615 128 
1973-74... 7 296 224 
1974-75... 7 225 443 
1975-76... 7210 8il 
1976-77 ... 6 729 

1977-78 n.y.a. 


(a) Includes payments to migrants. 
(b) Endowment extended to first child from 20 June 1950. Replaced by family allowances from 1 July 1976. 
(c) Rates payable were doubled from 22 September 1952. 
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(Chapter 15) Commonwealth Pensions: Tasmania 


War pensions (a) Widows’ pensions 


Age and invalid pensions 


Number of Expenditure on 


Year pensioners pensions Number 
Operative in Amount 
from force paid 
Date $000 
1909-10 1-00 1.7.1909 = 
1914-15... 1:00 4 = 
1919-20 . . 1-50 1.1.1920 = 
1924-25 .. 1-75 13.9.1923 = 
1929-30 .. 2-00 8.10.1925 = 
1934-35 .. 1-75 23.7.1931 = 
1939-40 . . 2-10 26.12.1940 = 
1944-45 .. 2-70 19.8.1943 207 
1949-50 4-25 21.10.1948 314 
1950-51 5-00 2.11.1950 323 
1951-52 .. 6-00 1,11.1951 376 
1952-53 .. 6-75 2.10.1952 441 
1953-54 . . 7:00 29.10.1953 461 
1954-55 .. 7-00 2 475 
1955-56 . . 8-00 27.10.1955 $37 
1956-57 8-00 i 607 
1957-58 . . 8-75 24.10.1957 677 
1958-59 .. 8-75 es 741 
1959-60 9-50 8.10.1959 833 
eee eee 
1960-61 3 338 (c) 10 101 6.10.1960 940 
1961-62 . . 3 299 11 404 35.10.1961 1 037 
1962-63 . . 3 343 11717 ae 1 084 
1963-64 . . 3 363 12 343 14.11.1963 1 467 
1964-65 .. 3 532 13 184 1.10.1964 1 699 
1965-66 . . 3 444 13. 439 a 1791 
1966-67 .. 3 530 14 574 13.10.1966 1 988 
1967-68 . . 3 548 15 414 S 2 125 
1968-69 .. 3 819 16 768 10.10.1968 2 465 
1969-70 4051 19 517 9.10.1969 2 927 
8.10.1970 
1970-71 4316 21 835 8.41971 3 327 
7.10.1971 
1971-72 4 498 25 543 4.51972 3 842 
Aug. 1972 
1972-73 4 855 33 656 Mar. 1973 5 136 
Aug. 1973 
1973-74 5 087 35 804 ‘Apr. 1974 6 582 
Aug. 1974 
1974-75 5 460 60 118 ‘Apr. 1975 8 521 
Aug. 1975 
1975-76 6 091 77 976 Apr. 1976 11 221 
Aug. 1971 
WIBTT horned taney igs as 91 788 ‘Apr. 1977 12 455 
Aug. 1977 
W9TTAIB  inexeeereveeccs 107 203 May. 1978 14 660 


(a) Excludes pensions in respect of the Boer War which are paid by the United Kingdom. 
(b) Maximum single rate payable; subject to Means Test. 
(c) Separate figures for age and invalid pensions not available from 1960-61. 
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(Chapter 17) Employment; Unemployment; Wage Rates and Earnings 


Unemployment Prescribed weekly wage | Average wage rates and 
rates, adult males, earnings, Tasmania 
Hobart at 31 December 
Persons Weighted 
Civilian Tegistered Persons average Average 

employees Labour with receiving minimum weekly 

force C’wealth | unemploy- i Minimum |weekly wagel earnings 

surveys |employment ment 

(a) service benefits 


(b) (c) 


S SPLoSy 
N BSBA 


(a) At May each year except. for June in 1978. 

(b) Persons on register on Friday nearest the end of June who claimed, when registering with the Commonwealth Employment Service, that they 
were not employed and who were recorded as unplaced. Includes those referred to employers and those who may have obtained employment 
without notifying the Commonwealth Employment Service and also those receiving unemployment benefit. The Commonwealth Employment 
Service commenced operating in May 1946. (Source: Department of Labour.) 

(c) Persons on benefit on last Saturday of June. Unemployment Benefit was first paid in July, 1945. (Source: Department of Social Security.) 

(d) The rates shown up to and including 1966 are those in Commonwealth awards. State Wages Boards awards are shown from 1967. The 
Commonwealth and State rates prior to 1967 were identical except between 1956 and 1959 when the States rates were slightly higher. 

(e) The Tasmanian Wages Boards introduced the concept of the minimum wage in June 1967. 

(f) Wage rates used to compile the index are the minimum rates prescribed for particular occupations in Commonwealth or State awards and in 
registered (and in some cases unregistered) agreements. 

(g) Earnings shown from 1967 are not strictly comparable with those for earlier years. 
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Consumer Price Index Numbers 
(Chapter 17) (Base of Each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100-0) 


ae 


Household Health 


equipment | Transport- Tobacco and Recreation 
and ation and personal (b) All groups 
operation alcohol care (a) 


41:3 56-4 

74-9 84-8 
79:5 85-8 781 
82-9 88-2 82:8 
80-5 90-4 82-9 
an a 81-7 91-3 84-1 
1959:60..6. aie 82-8 92-0 85-6 
1960-61... 92-4 93-5 90-3 
1961-62 .. 90-2 94-7 90-7 
1962-63 . . 88-9 95:2 90-7 
1963-64 . . 90-1 95-7 91-7 
1964-65 . . 94-0 97-0 94-6 
1965-66 98-9 98-0 98-0 
1966-67 100-0 100-0 
1967-68 .. 106-8 104-6 
1968-69 . . 105-3 106-1 
1969-70 108-5 
1970-71 .. 112-6 
1971-72... 119-9 
1972-73 . . 126-7 
1973-74 .. 142-6 
1974-75 .. 166-7 
1975-76 .. 190-0 
1976-77 . . 217-7 


1977-78 


(a) Base of index: December quarter 1968 = 100-0 
(b) Base of index: September quarter 1976 = 100-0 


Average Retail Prices (a) of Selected Items of Foodstuffs: Hobart 
(Chapter 17) (Cents) 


rashers | without 


2° 
ry 
re} 
i 


REGAPAROO 
ARSIEOwWW 
WADA YVBWOWOO 


BaP WAAVYOoY | ~ 
VOA DARA 


WERE A NYDN 
AURODES SHSOKS OOO SAAR VOSSHHOSIOYD 


BEANS R BAKRIADANAEY 
DEYYVYEWWNNNY 


PARABISY BHODSSOBAW SSXISD ENUACGCUHBHSHEA 
TPAYPEYOVDAADR 


pees eows 

L 
Byayywewees 
Nee eee eee 
PODS WAHAO MH IE 


my 
SRESS ampeyeecvens 


FER AOHOHUIN OS64W ANKAOUOLUNE 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
2 
3 
i} 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
7 
8 
9 
0. 
1 


Ree 
AWWWW 
= GO 00 GON 
re 


hee ee 

RNYRNNKNKHNN NNNNN 

SSA ee Bee BEA UN A ONG m + 

CORSHKENSS OKUHNA SHAH SF WOOKIAN 
aS) 

BQOAR=SEONS 


BSSASSSI8S 


Nee eeeeee 
BNAI®SHEK RONVUSN 


Ree ee 


B4YLYY BEYEUSSELYE ByEyYPRY 


eR ONAN SORES ON Ee NDING COND a NO NR ONSEN 
BRON ADARAHWOUAKAGADH UENAADA BWOKOLEAWOO 


RESE 


AHLOS 00 
UH 
WIWBSBB agaagyye 


hE QS NO STS DB TOS 
SACS AIWwWAD 


WHWNNER 
OU RWWWW WWWWWWWWWW WWWWE 


VENA BUH OOUUNOU 
Tr ONNIOWCSO CeHADAWMSWWwW WN 
SSSIARA BARRRARAGS BHSSS 
AUMpahp LPASDHHA HALL 
WON OO ~1 GO OO OODOCHDRKRNNNN 


PEWWNNYN 
ONnOHKALwW 
= 

BS 

228 

s 

RS ouna 
SSsSseage 


(a) In almost all cases the table units are not necessarily those for which the original price data were obtained. In such cases, prices have been 
calculated for the table unit. 

(b) From 1970 prices shown are for ‘Apricot jam, 600 g’. 

(c) From 1968 prices shown are for ‘Silverside, lamb (leg), lamb chops (loin)’, respectively. 
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Appendix B 
METRIC CONVERSION FACTORS 


Unit Conversion factor 


‘ Imperial to metric 


Length 


Metric to imperial 


Imperial (multiply metric by) 


inch (in) centimetre (cm) 2-540 00 0-393 701 


foot (ft) metre (m) 0-304 800 3-280 84 
yard (yd) metre (m) 0-914 400 1-093 613 
mile kilometre (km) 1-609 34 0-621 371 


nautical mile kilometre (km) 1-852 00 0-539 957 


Area 


square foot (ft?) 
square yard (yd?) 
acre (ac) 

square’ mile 


square metre (m?) 0-092 903 0 10-763 9 
square metre (m?) 0-836 127 1-195 99 
hectare (ha) 0-404 686 2-471 05 
square kilometre 2-589 99 0-386 102 


Mass 


ounce (oz) 28-349 5 0-035 274 0 


gram (g) 


troy once (oz tr) gram (g) 31-103 5 0-032 150 7 
pound (Ib) kilogram (kg) 0-453 592 2-204 62 
hundredweight (cwt) kilogram (kg) 50-802 3 0-019 684 1 
short ton (sh ton) tonne (t) 0-907 185 1-102 31 
ton tonne (t) 1-016 05 0-984 207 


Volume 


pint litre (1) 1-759 75 
cubic foot (ft3) cubic metre (m? 35-314 7 
cubic yard (yd) cubic metre m3} 1-307 95 
bushel (bush) cubic metre (m>) 27-496 1 
super foot true cubic metre (m? 423-776 
super foot hoppus cubic metre (m? 332-833 
ton measure (40 cubic ft) | cubic metre (m?) 0-882 868 
imperial gallon (gal) litre (1) 0-219 969 
proof gallon (pf gal) litre alcohol (I al) 0-385 3 


Energy 
British thermal unit (Btu) 0-947 813 
Power 
Temperature 


5 (F — 32) 
9 


degree Fahrenheit (°F) degree Celsius (°C) °C 


NOTE: 1 hectare (ha) = 10 000 square metres (m7?) 
1 square kilometre (sq km) = 100 hectares (ha) 
1 tonne (t) = 1 000 kilograms (kg) 
1 litre (1) = 1.000 cubic centimetres (cc) = 1 000 millilitres (m/) 
1 cubic metre (m*) = 1 000 litres (1) 
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Appendix C 
CHRONOLOGY: THE YEAR 1978 


January 


Investigator Coal Exploration Pty Ltd was granted a six-month coal exploration licence 
in an area south of Fingal. A large scale drug operation involving the smuggling of cannabis oil 
to Tasmania from Thailand was uncovered by narcotics agents. Hobart City Council 
announced a land use study as part of the proposed Hobart Strategy Plan. Former Tasmanian, 
Mr Ralph Harry, appointed as Australian Ambassador to the United Nations. Direct flights 
between Tasmania and Sydney introduced on a trial basis. The Premier, Mr Lowe, called an 
urgent meeting of State and Commonwealth Labour Ministers to discuss the unemployment 
situation. 34 students and three adults caught in a blizzard on Cradle Mountain were brought 
out safely but four were admitted to hospital suffering from slight exposure. 1 800 people 
were stranded in Devonport after an electrical fire on board the Empress of Australia. The 
ship was out of action for one week. Detailed plans for a second Hobart bridge were made 
public. State Government set up a Task Force to halt unnecessary State Government 
spending. Mr Bill Neilson replaced Mr Royce Neville as Agent-General in London. Sir 
Stanley Burbury was reappointed for a additional three-year term as Governor. Professor 
Peter Wilenski was appointed head of inquiry into the State Public Service. ‘Clean Heels’ won 
the Hobart Cup. The Shell Company of Australia was granted a licence to explore for coal in 
North-East Tasmania. The Risdon punt taken out of service. 


February 


Banks agreed to cut housing loan interest rates by 0-5 per cent. Japanese squid fishing 
ship, Eibyn Maru No. 71 was arrested off the East Coast of Tasmania for fishing within 19 
kilometres (12 miles) of the coast and escorted to Devonport. In cricket, Tasmania was 
beaten by Western Australia in the Gillette Cup final. Plans for a $20 m expansion of the 
Alanvale College, Launceston were announced. Unemployment in Tasmania reached a post- 
war peak of 7-3 per cent (Commonwealth Employment Service figures) and 7:5 per cent 
(Australian Bureau of Statistics figures). Burnie’s Lactos cheese factory recommenced 
production after being destroyed by fire during previous year. West Coast Tin Mine, Minops 
Pty Ltd, closed its mine. Temco created more than 50 new jobs at its ferro-alloy plant at Bell 
Bay following big overseas orders for ferro-manganese and silicon-manganese. The ocean- 
liner Queen Elizabeth 2 arrived in Hobart for her first port of call on her maiden voyage to 
Australia. Fire caused $2m damage to a sawmill at Tonganah. The Tasmanian Trades and 
Labour Council voted in favour of honouring existing uranium contracts, tipping the balance 
in the A.C.T.U. vote on the issue thus determining A.C.T.U. policy. State Government 
refused to allow mining at Precipitous Bluff. 


March 


Tasman Limited service was reduced from six to three days per week. It was to run on 
Tuedsays, Thursdays and Fridays. The Tasmanian Railways came under full and 
administrative control of the Australian National Railways Commission. The Arbitration 
Commission granted a plateau indexation rise of 1-5 per cent to a level of $170 per week, and 
those earning more than $170 per week received a flat $2-60 per week. A $5m-$6m expansion 
program at the Goliath Portland Cement Co. Ltd was proposed. A major review by the 
H.E.C. of Tasmania’s potential energy resources was announced. The review was to consider 
the energy potential of water, coal, gas, wind, sun and liquid fuel from sugar beet and wood. 
A proposed joint Australian-Soviet fishing venture could lead to the establishment of a new 
processing factory on Tasmania’s West Coast. 21 white collar workers retrenched from the 
Electrolytic Zinc works in a move to cut costs and remedy a $3 747 000 operating loss. 
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Dunlop announced the scrapping of 300 jobs at the Universal Textiles plant at Derwent Park. 
Metric regulations introduced to make it impermissable to use imperial units. The Tasmanian 
Government negotiated with Universal Textiles in order to save 300 jobs. The State 
Government Gazette and other Government papers were not published by the Government 
Printer because of a black ban imposed by members of the Printing and Kindred Industries 
Union over working hours. The ban lasted for ten days. Negotiations aimed at producing 
natural gas from the Pelican Field (80 kilometres north of Burnie) began which could mean 
the supply of natural gas to Tasmania and Victoria. Details of IPEC’s proposed ‘Tiger’ cargo 
service across Bass Strait released. 


April 

360 production workers employed by Savage River Mines stood down as a result of a 
strike by members of the Amalgamated Metal Workers and Shipwrights Union. The Minister 
for Housing and Construction, Mr Chisholm, unveiled plans for the radical reshaping of inner 
Launceston. The plan involved the construction of a State Government office complex and an 
extensively landscaped pedestrian plaza. The State Government failed to save the majority of 
jobs at the Universal Textles plant. 200 of the 540 jobs at the plant were to be maintained. 
Impact study into the effects of all forms of gambling announced by the State Government, 
before consideration of a northern casino licence. A 200-mile fishing zone was adopted by 
Australia. The State Liberal Party called off its ‘pairing arrangement’ in Parliament and as a 
result a Government Minister was recalled from Sydney to take his place in Parliament. 
‘Archer’s Folly’, the art gallery at Carrick, was destroyed by fire along with stock and 
equipment worth $80 000. $1m expansion at the Electrona Carbide Industries as a result of 
new markets in South-East Asia. Mainland industrial disputes reduced sea-freight deliveries 
to Tasmania by up to 90 per cent. The State Government was asked to guarantee a $15m loan 
for the ‘Tiger Line’ service. After legislation, it was agreed that the State Treasurer could 
provide $15m backing, but not until an impact study was completed. It was revealed that a 
loss of $17-3m was incurred by public rail, shipping and ferry services during the 1976-77 
financial year. 


May 


The Federal branch of the Seaman’s Union imposed a black ban on the first consignment 
of red granite from Coles Bay to Taiwan. Hobart’s gas mains closed and consumers were 
changed over to low-pressure gas. An earth tremor, centered in Bass Strait, shook coastal 
centres from Penguin to Boat Harbour. It recorded 4-5 on the open ended Richter Scale. 
Proposal for a new $28m Claremont Community College announced. Ceilings imposed on the 
State Government work force required zero growth for the rest of the 1977-78 financial year 
and a one per cent growth rate in 1978-79. The son of the U.S. President, Chip Carter, and his 
wife had a 20-hour stop-over in Hobart. Sir Robert Menzies died at the age of 83. The 
Transport Commission sold the ship Joseph Banks to the Papua and New Guinea Shipping 
Corporation for $260 000 which is $40 000 less than it was bought for in 1968. The Bruny 
Island ferry Melba was put up for sale. State Government attacked over its inaction to head 
off the decline in the Tasmanian timber industry in which 1 400 workers had been retrenched 
over past 18 months. A $2-4m expansion at A.P.P.M.’s Wesley Vale Mill announced. 
Announced that self-help drive by Mt Lyell Mines had cut subsidy requirement in half. The 
new $4-6m Pieman River Railway Bridge and railway deviation handed over to Emu Bay 
Railway Company by the H.E.C. The film ‘The Last Tasmanian’ made considerable impact 
overseas. A group of unions threatened to actively oppose any politician who backed the 
propos ‘Tiger Line’ shipping service. Unemployment in Tasmania at 6-8 per cent of the 
workforce. 


June 


The day before he was knighted, Senator Reg Wright announced his retirement from the 
Australian Liberal Party in protest at increased Parliamentary superannuation benefits. There 
were widespread floods in the Fingal Valley and at Longford. The Full Bench of the 
Arbitration Commission handed down a national wage rise of 1-3 per cent which was a full 
flow-on from the March quarter C.P.I. figure. A prototype car powered by a hydrogen 
internal combustion engine was unveiled by the H.E.C. The Stanley Works Pty Ltd 
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announced an expansion program which will create about 250 new jobs during the next five 
years. A.P.P.M. announced increased production at its Burnie mill following an upturn in 
demand which created approximately 80 new jobs. Tasmanian Education Next Decade 
(TEND) Report recommended that the School Certificate should be scrapped and the Higher 
School Certificate overhauled. Alderman Doug Plaister was returned as Lord Mayor of 
Hobart. Tasmanian and Federal politicians were granted wage rises of between $39 and $91 
per week. The State Government announced rises in taxes and charges as a result of the 
Premiers’ Conference. The possibility of a State income tax was discounted. The Premier, Mr 
Lowe, cut short his overseas trip due to the outcome of the Premiers’ Conference. Cuts of up 
to $11m announced by the State Government to fit in with the financial restraints imposed by 
the Federal Government. The State Government decided not to back the ‘Tiger Line’ fast- 
freight project with a $15m guarantee. The State budget deficit for 1977-78 was $6-4m. The 
annual change in the C.P.I. for Australia dropped below eight per cent for the first time in six 
years. Hobart recorded a 2-0 per cent increase in the C.P.I. for the June quarter. 


July 


Widespread snowfalls disrupted West Coast mail services, isolated Strathgordon and 
forced the closure of several highways and main roads. The State Government agreed to pay 
$27m to increase pensions for State Parliamentarians. The State Government announced its 
plan to establish a chair of Transport Economics at the University of Tasmania. The 
Australian National Railways Commission announced that all regular passenger train services 
in Tasmania would cease at the end of July. Joint effort by Labor and Liberal politicians to 
save the Tasman Limited failed. Increased domestic air fares announced: Hobart-Melbourne 
fare increased by 7-1 per cent and; Launceston, Devonport and Wynard-Melbourne fare 
increased by 7-6 per cent. The Empress of Australia ran aground at Devonport, twenty 
minutes before it was due to dock. No damage was caused to the ship. In a Cabinet reshuffle: 
Mr Lohrey lost the Resources and Energy portfolio but gained National Parks and Wildlife; 
Mr Polley lost National Parks and Wildlife but gained the Mines portfolio; Mr Lowe took 
over responsibility for the H.E.C.: Mr Batt gained Forestry; and Mr Baldock took over the 
Town and Country Planning Commission. A 5 cents per litre petrol tax was proposed to 
replace all other existing motor vehicle taxes and charges but this idea was later dropped after 
an increased fuel tax was announced in the Federal Budget. Devonport Council approved the 
construction of a pedestrian mall in Rooke Street. The Federal Government gave the go- 
ahead for the new $8m Antarctic base at Kingston. A major study of the State’s coal reserves, 
by the Mines Department, revealed a massive potential deposit amounting to 251 million 
tonnes in the Fingal Valley. 


August 


Mr Neil Batt was elected Federal President of the A.L.P. but the State Opposition party 
said it would not give him a ‘pair’ when he attended to the duties of this position. The Federal 
and State Governments gave the go-ahead for a joint Japanese-Tasmanian fishing feasibility 
project off the State’s coastline. The Commonwealth Games were held in Edmonton, 
Canada. The long-promised Hansard service for State Parliament was axed in the State 
Budget as part of a cost-cutting program. The Federal Budget increased personal income tax 
by 1:5 cents in the dollar; Standard Medibank was abolished; petrol, beer, spirits and 
cigarette taxes were increased; a means test for pension increases for those 70 years of age or 
older introduced; automatic dole indexation to apply only to those with dependants; family 
allowance means test on a child’s income introduced (this was later eased); maternity 
allowances were abolished; air navigation charges were raised by 15 per cent; and a $10 
departure tax for all adults (including visitors) leaving Australia was introduced. Sales tax on 
cars and station wagons was reduced from 27:5 per cent to 15 per cent. The Federal 
Government confirmed its plans to proceed with the Australian Maritime College at Beauty 
Point. Coats Patons retrenched 50 employees. Bizjets, the air shuttle service between 
Smithton and Essendon (Victoria), commenced operation. Two miners were killed in an 
underground rockfall at King Island Scheelite Ltd’s Dolphin Mine at Grassy. Johns Phoenix 
retrenched 59 workers from its fabrication division. The Federal and State Governments 
agreed to pay up to $7-6m to keep the Mt Lyell copper mine in operation until mid 1980. 
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September 


The ‘stand-by’ air fare experiment began. A nine-man Private Forestry Council was 
appointed to serve as an advisory body to the Forestry Commission on all matters relating to 
private forestry. The State Treasurer, Mr Batt, brought down the State Budget: power 
charges, stamp duty and mining royalties were all increased; death tax and land tax were 
lowered; and no-fault insurance premiums on the average motor vehicle were reduced by $5. 
The Arbitration Commission replaced quarterly national wage case hearings with six-monthly 
hearings which will be held in October and April of each year. The Cartland Committee of 
Inquiry into South-West Tasmania proposed that an authority be set up to advise the 
Government on all future land-use in that part of the State. The 1979 Military Tattoo was 
cancelled because the State Government was not prepared to increase assistance beyond 
$25 000. In Australian Rules football, Sandy Bay won the T.F.L. Premiership; North 
Launceston won the N.T.F.A. Premiership; and Cooee won the N.W.F.U. and State 
Premierships. A survey revealed that the introduction of fluoride into Tasmanian water 
supplies cut the rate of dental decay amongst school children by more than half. The 
Victimless Crime Select Committee recommended legalisation of homosexuality and 
relaxation of marihuana smoking laws. Renison Ltd announced a $20m expansion programme 
at its West Coast plant as a result of increased world demand for tin. Hobart’s C.P.I. for the 
September quarter rose 1-5 per cent compared to 1-9 per cent for the six state capitals. 


October 


Gale-force winds swept bushfires across Hobart’s southern suburbs, destroying two 
homes. M.T.T. bus drivers around the State went out on strike protesting against a rejection 
of pay claims. Investigation began into allegations that the Tasmanian Freight Equalisation 
Scheme was being defrauded of up to $100 000. Hobart’s Elizabeth Mall was officially 
opened. Tasmania lost its Military Tattoo to Victoria where the Government offered to 
provide a $70 000 guarantee. The Tasmanian construction company, Watts Construction Pty 
Ltd, won the $7m contract for the construction of the Antarctic Research Base at Kingston. 
The T.C.A.E. (Mt Nelson campus) and the Hope Foundation were granted special ‘F.M.’ 
broadcast licences. An official inquiry into the administration and patient care of the Mersey 
General Hospital was ordered by the State Minister for Health following the death of a four- 
year-old boy at the hospital. Sue Hickey was crowned Miss Tasmania 1979. The State 
Government approved a scheme to research and plan Tasmania’s energy policy. This was 
intended to reduce the autonomy of the H.E.C. by bringing it under direct ministerial control 
and to broaden its role to cover all energy sources. Shell announced a $3m exploration project 
for coal on Tasmania’s East Coast. A meeting of 350 George Town rate-payers called for the 
resignation of members of the George Town Municipal Council after demanding that rate 
increases be lowered from 18 to 12 per cent. A national alert went out after the discovery of 
contaminated canned salmon and fish cutlets from Safcol’s Margate plant. The canning 
operations of the plant were suspended and the C.S.I.R.O. was called in to make a detailed 
investigation. Safcol issued a writ against J. Gadsden Pty Ltd who supply cans to the plant. 
State Cabinet accepted a recommendation that the Federal Hotels consortium be granted the 
Northern Licence to build the State’s second casino. It was announced that construction of the 
$7m country-club style casino could start in early 1979 at Mt Leslie in Prospect Vale. 


November 


Tasmania obtained approval from the Loans Council to borrow $110m to finance State 
Government works throughout the State. The Tasmanian Government Insurance Office 
announced its withdrawal from medical and hospital insurance coverage. It was announced 
that a new ‘fire tax’ levied on dwellings would be introduced instead of payment as part of 
insurance premiums. The Federal Government agreed with the Tasmanian Government on 
the establishment of a trial Tasmania-New Zealand air link. The State Government 
announced drastic reductions in the Wesley Vale Timber Concession areas which would take 
effect from 1 December 1980. A lethal cloud of sulphur tioxide, accidentally released from the 
Electrolytic Zinc Company, loomed over some of Hobart’s northern suburbs before dispersal 
by favourable breezes. Improved World copper prices have helped to put the Mt Lyell Mining 
Company back on the road to a sound recovery. Mr Charles Cox was appointed to inquire 
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into the operations of the Mersey General Hospital at Latrobe. A Federal Cabinet reshuffle 
resulted in increased responsibilities for Tasmania’s two Federal Ministers, Mr Groom and Mr 
Newman. 


December 


A new 78-bed motel opened at Strahan. Plans were announced for extensions to the 
Eastlands shopping complex to accommodate a new store for G.P. Fitzgerald and Co. A 
Government appointed expert found that proper care and skill were not exercised in the 
design, selection, installation and supervision of the boiler plant at St. John’s Park geriatric 
hospital. A barrister was appointed to determine blame. Resident doctors at the Royal 
Hobart Hospital were granted pay increases of up to $22 000 per year after the Health 
Services Department had failed to challenge their wage demands. Savage River Mines 
announced that it would double the area and the life expectancy of its open cut operations. 
The mine was expected to be viable for 25 years. Tasmania won the semi-final of the Gillette 
Cup in Brisbane, the winning runs being hit off the second last ball of the game. The first, 
half-yearly National Wage Case decision was a full 4-0 per cent flow-on. The State 
Government acted to bring the Potato Industry Authority under ministerial control. Most of 
Australia’s domestic air services were brought to a standstill because of a strike by airport- 
ground staff. The Hobart-Melbourne air link was kept open by Hobart members of the 
Transport Workers Union. A 4 600-hectare wildlife sanctuary on the Tamar and North Esk 
Rivers was proclaimed by the Minister for National Parks and Wildlife. State Cabinet 
approved the spending of $3-1m on employment creating initiatives. The State Government 
officially handed over 13-25 hectares of land at Newnham to the Commonwealth Government 
for the Australian Maritime College. Johns Phoenix fabrication plant in Launceston closed 
after 124 years of operation. Of the 73 workers at the plant, 53 were retrenched and 20 were 
transferred to Johns Perry plants. The road toll for 1978 was 106, six fewer than 1977. 
Yachting: Queenscliff-Devonport race—line and handicap honours to Damel (Vic.); 
Melbourne-Hobart ‘Westcoaster’—line honours to Sandra (Tas.) and handicap honours to 
Hot Prospect (Vic.); and in the Sydney-Hobart Classic, Apollo took line honours but Love and 
War took handicap honours. The first ‘Tasmanian Fiesta’ got off to a successful start. 
Unemployment in Tasmania at the end of December was 7-1 per cent of the total labour force 
(C.E.S. figures). Hobart’s Consumer Price Index showed a 2-1 per cent increase for the 
December quarter. This was 6-9 per cent higher than the December quarter 1977 figure. 
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PUBLICATION OF TASMANIAN STATISTICS 
HOW TO OBTAIN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
General 


The Tasmanian Office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics is located. in the 
Commonwealth Government Centre at 188 Collins St., Hobart. Requests for statistical 
publications can be made by calling at this address; by phoning the Information Officer on 
eal 20 4495; or by writing to the Deputy Commonwealth Statistician, G.P.O. Box 66A, 
Hobart 7001. ‘ 


Service to the public is not restricted to the distribution of publications. If no publication 
adequately covers the subject matter of the inquiry, then a special extraction of the data 
required may be undertaken if they are readily available from the basic records held in the 
office. The guide, Catalogue of Publications 1977, Tasmanian Office, includes descriptions of 
a bros Office publications together with a detailed subject index and is available free 
of charge. 


Historical 


Before the appointment of the first Government Statistician in Tasmania in 1867, 
statistics had been published in the official ‘Blue Books’ compiled by the Colonial Secretary 
during the period 1822-1855, and in volumes entitled Statistics of Tasmania after self- 
government was granted. 


By the Commonwealth and State Statistical Agreement Act 1924, the Tasmanian 
Parliament ratified an agreement for the establishment of an office in Tasmania of the 
Australian Bureau of. Statistics, such office to meet the statistical needs of the State 
Government; provision was made for the Deputy Commonwealth Statistician, a Federal 
Government officer, to hold, at the discretion of the State Government, the title of (State) 
Government Statistician. The first officer appointed in this way was L. F. Giblin, M.C.,D.S.0., 
who had previously been the State Government Statistician. (It was not until the late 1950s 
that similar arrangements were made in the other Australian states.) 


Statistics from 1804 
' In the Archives Office of Tasmania, the following series are available: 
(i) Statistical Account of Van Diemen’s Land or Tasmania, 1804 to 1854 compiled by 
Hugh M. Hull (Office of the Colonial Secretary). 
(ii) Official ‘Blue Books’ for the period 1822-1855. 
(iii) Statistics of Tasmania—annual publications from 1856 to 1922-23. 
(iv) Statistics of the State of Tasmania—annual publications commencing 1923-24 and 
continuing to 1967-68. (Copies of these volumes are held at the University 
Library, the State Library in Hobart, the Public Library in Launceston and 
the Tasmanian Office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics.) Although the 
bound volume entitled Statistics of the State of Tasmania has been 
discontinued as from the 1967-68 issue, the component parts are still 
published as separate bulletins. 


Copies of publications listed under (i), (iii) and (iv) above, are available for inspection at 
the Tasmanian Office of the Bureau. 


Current Publications of the Tasmanian Office 


The Tasmanian Office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics is engaged in a continuous 
publication program, the statistics appearing in either ‘for sale’ or ‘not for sale’ publications. 

The ‘not for sale’ publications (publications available free of charge) can be further 
dissected into annual bulletins and press releases. The press releases are issued with a view to 
making the statistical information available as soon as possible after compilation. Bulletins 
contain greater detail than press releases, but because of time taken to compile and print are 
issued some time after the period to which they refer. The two principal ‘for sale’ publications 
issued by the Tasmanian Office of the Bureau are the Tasmanian Year Book and Pocket Year 
Book of Tasmania. 
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Each issue of the Monthly Summary of Statistics includes a table listing all publications 
produced by the Tasmanian Office, together with details relating to the latest available issues 
and their dates of publication. The following table lists all recent publications issued by the 
Tasmanian Office: 


Publications of the Tasmanian Office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics (a) 


Ref No. Publication 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


1103-6 Catalogue of Publications, Tasmanian Office irr 

1 304-6 Compendium of Municipal Statistics irr 

1101-6 Index of Towns, Localities and Standard Area Codes irr 

1 303-6 Monthly Summary of Statistics m 

1 302:6 Pocket Year Book of Tasmania ($1-00; $1-:30 posted; 1978 issue) a 

1301-6 Tasmanian Year Book ($8-00; posted—$9-00 Tas., $10-30 interstate; 1979 issue) a 


STATISTICAL BULLETINS (generally at least 20 pages) 


Agricultural Industry a 

Building Industry a 

Census of Population and Housing 1976, Preliminary Characteristics irr 
Death, Causes of a 

Demography a 

Education a 

Hospital Morbidity a 

Industrial Accident Statistics a 

Labour, Wages and Prices a 

Local Government Finance a 

Manufacturing Establishments, Details of Operations and Small Area Statistics a 
Mental Health Statistics a 

Mining Industry a 

Private Finance a 

Public Justice a 

Retail and Selected Service Establishments irr 

Trade and Shipping a 

Wholesale Establishments irr 
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PRESS RELEASES 


Agricultural Commodities Produced, Value of a 
Principal Agricultural Statistics (preliminary) a 
Apples and Pears Held in Cool Stores m (seasonal) 
Bee Farming a 

Building Approvals m 

Building Statistics, Quarterly Bulletin of q 

Crop Statistics a 

Dairy Industry, Statistics of the a 

Friendly Societies, Report on a 

Fruit Production a 

Hop Statistics a 

Industrial Disputes a 

Livestock Statistics (preliminary) a 

Livestock Statistics (final) a 

Manufacturing Census, Preliminary Results Analysed by Statistical Division a 
Meat Production a 

Motor Vehicle Census irr 

Motor Vehicle Registrations m 

Population and Vital Statistics q 

Population of Local Government Areas a 

Potato Statistics a 

Poultry Statistics a 

Productive Activity, Miscellaneous Indicators of m 
Road Traffic Accidents Involving Casualties g 

Road Traffic Accidents Involving Casualties '2-yearly 
Rural Establishments, Number of, Irrigation and Fertiliser Usage a 
Sawmilling, Woodchipping, etc. Statistics m 
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Publications of the Tasmanian Office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics (a)—continued 


Ref. No. Publication 


PRESS RELEASES—continued 


8 603-6 Tourist Accommodation Establishments (Occupancy Survey) q 
8 604-6 Tourist Accommodation Establishments, Census of irr 

5 402-6 Trade, Overseas a 

7 205-6 Wool Production Statistics a 


(a) Unless a price (excluding postage) is given, the publication is available free of charge (in limited numbers). 
The symbols used indicate the frequency of publication as follows: m—monthly, q—quarterly, 
a—annual and irr—irregular. 


TASMANIAN STATISTICS IN CENTRAL OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


Although publications of the Tasmanian Office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics 
make available statistics on many aspects of the State, there are some fields in which 
additional or more frequent information is available in publications of the Central Office. 


How to Obtain Central Office Publications 


Central Office printed publications may be bought direct from the Australian 
Government Publications and Inquiry Centres at 113 London Circuit, Canberra or 162 
Macquarie St., Hobart, or from the Tasmanian Office of the Australian Bureau of Statistics. A 
standing order may be placed with the Australian Government Publishing Service, P.O. Box 
84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600, with whom a credit account may be arranged. In addition to 
printed publications for which a charge is made, there are other Central Office publications 
(mimeographed, etc.) which may be obtained free of charge from the Australian Statistician, 
Canberra (telephone (062) 52 7911). 


Subject Matter of Central Office Publications 


The fields of statistical inquiry covered in Central Office publications are very wide and 
the best way to obtain a guide to the material available is to write to: The Australian 
Statistician, P.O. Box 10, Belconnen, A.C.T. 2616 and ask for the booklet Catalogue of 
Publications. Copies of this guide are also available at the Tasmanian Office of the Bureau. 
This free, comprehensive guide lists the publications of the Central Office and of the state 
offices; in addition, it contains a subject index to information covered by Central Office 
publications. Readers with interest in a particular field are invited to call at, or write to, the 
Tasmanian Office which is in a position to give advice on what publications are available. 
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INDEX OF SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Special articles are indexed to broad subject areas rather than to detailed items; e.g. 
those of an historical nature are indexed under the entry ‘Historical Articles’. The index 
covers all Year Books up to and including this edition. 


A 
Aboriginals— 
Archaeology (Study of the Tasmanian Aborigine)................ 0000 eeeeee 1969 (3), pp 69-72 
Tasmanian Aboriginal Rock Carvings ........... 0.00. cece eee eect e ene eens 1971 (5), pp 78-81 
The Aborigines sis i034 (scp cd Vas cute Gt tiered dda can tea Ned wea Nae PS 1967 (1), pp 6-10 
Wybalenna, The Tasmanian Aboriginal Settlement on Flinders Island ......... 1973 (7), pp 10-13 
Agent-General for Tasmaniain London .............. 00 ccc eee e cece teens 1974 £33» pp 89, 90 
Apple Industry, Economic Aspects of the Tasmanian..................00000 00s 1973 (7), pp 236-248 
Astronomy in Tasmania. ...... 0.0... e eens 1976 (10), pp 561-568 
Australian Broadcasting Commission .............. 0.0.0 c cece eee e eee enee 1972 (6), pp 399-404 
B 
Beech Forest Distribution ........00.0.00 00000 eee nee eens 1969 (3), pp 60, 61 
Bridging the—Derwent; Tasman Bridge. ............. 00.0 cece een eens 1967 (1), pp 594-598 
Tamar; Batman Bridge......... 0.0... cece teen ees 1968 (2), pp 557-560 
Burnie; T Own OF 05 3.805 ecu eos Patna s Sassari yiaw UE oe Gad Akek waded Dead 1970 (4), pp 141, 142 
Butterflies of Tasmania, The...... 00... cee cette ete eeee 1977 (11), pp 66-96 
Cc 
Callaghan Inquiry, The .......... 0.0.00 ccc cece ence e ene een n eens 1978 (12), pp 581, 582 
Casino Referendumts3'0.2: ¢azcdst-se Saee yale yak a Gag ak tac sda aldaeeead daa Ses BE aE 1970 (4), pp 128-132 
Caves; Tasmania's, 275. acs ayed ie Meee wish ce ove babe h eae aod alba ae ve 1978 (12), pp 593, 594 
Census, Integrated Economic ............. 0.0 c cc ccc eee eet e nnn enes 1972 (6), pp 681-692 
Consumers Protection Council 0.0.0... 000. ene teen eens 1972 (6), pp 114, 115 
Convicts “THE. 2% suet a asattg dale: Pek Ged Bae wisn a ads based ean ee 1967 (1), pp 10-13 
Currency, Changeover to Decimal .............0 00. c cece cece cnet e nent ees 1969 (3), pp 511-514 
Currency, from 1803-1966 ..... 2... cece een eet e nen eees 1967 (1), pp 523-526 
D 
Dairying Industry in Tasmania, Diversification of ...............0. 00 e eee eeee 1973 (7), pp 249, 250 
Daylight Saving os). 254502 44 soe acetiine Voda ew hat acnis bloc ootituerenn iSleed ou Aus nde eae ae Ror 1970 (4), pp 73-76 
Devonport, Town of... 6... cc ent etn een nee eees 1972 (6), pp 121-124 
Droughts, 1840 to 1969.0... ccc eee e tenn enn eees 1970 (4), pp 70-72 
E 
Educational Radio and Television in Tasmania .............. 0.000 cece ee eeeee 1971 (5), pp 410-412 
F 
Factories— 
Armed Forces Food Science Establishment ................ cece cece e ee eees 1972 (6), pp 332, 333 
and 1979 (13), pp 258, 259 
Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd 10.0.2... cece cece ene eee eee 1970 (4), pp 374-376 
Associated Pulp and Paper Mills, Longreach ........... 0... e eee e eee eee eee 1975 (9), pp 309, 310 
Australian Glass Manufacturers Company .............0 000 e eee eee e eee 1973 (7), pp 319, 320 
Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd. . 0.2.0.0... cee cence ene ees 1970 (4), pp 376-378 
Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd... 0.20... 0.2. e eee 1971 (5), pp 348, 349 
Cadbury Schweppes Australia Ltd 0.00... 002s 1972 (6), pp 322-327 
Cascade Group of Companies............0.0 0.00. 1974 (8), pp 317-319 
Comalco Aluminium (Bell Bay) Ltd ..... 20.20.02. 1970 (4), pp 378-380 
Edgell Division of Petersville Limited Devonport and Ulverstone Production 
Centres 252 cs ate digs, dee gn Seale Sow dusedie det aids Pune bd ake eee Peaean gee aueee lal wed 1979 (13), pp 254-257 
Electrolytic Zinc Co. (A’asia) Ltd 2.0... eee eens 1971 (5), pp 349-355 
Goliath Portland Cement Company Ltd ..........000 2.000 c ence een ees 1971 (5), pp 355, 356 
Northern Woodchips Pty Ltd ...... 0.0... cece cece teenies 1975 (9), pp 311, 312 
Robbins Pty Ltd) a: 6 ag eee Wa ead Be SEA eis ad ae drei ne shane OAS 1978 (12), pp 297-299 


Stanley Works Pty Ltd, The ........... 0.00 ccc ccc cette ences 1973 (7), pp 317-319 
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Factories—continued 


Tasmanian Electro Metallurgical Co. Pty Ltd... 0.0.0.0 0 0c eee eee 1976 (10), pp 365-369 
Tasmanian Pulp and Forest Holdings Ltd .............0.0..000002 00020 e ees 1975 (9), pp 307-309 
Tioxide Australia Pty Ltd 20.0... eeees 1974 (8), pp 316, 317 
United Milk Products Ltd 2.00.6... ccc e eee teeees 1976 (10), pp 360-364 
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Aboriginal sites, Protection of 26 
Accidents— 
Industrial 467, 468 
Road traffic (see also Road traffic accidents) 
304-312 
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Hotels 444, 528-531 
Statistics 528-531 
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Environment Protection 1973 38, 39 
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Parliament) 41-58 
Adoption 413 
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Advanced) 380-382 
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Age and invalid pensions 406, 407, 408 
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Financial assistance 190, 191 
Housing functions 361, 362 
Agricultural enterprises 153 
Agriculture— 
General 151-194 
Closer Settlement Scheme 191 
Crops 156-164 
Definitions 152-153, 155 
Economic statistics 189, 190 
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Fruitgrowing Reconstruction Scheme 193 
Government financial assistance 190-193 
History 151 
Irrigation 185-187 
Livestock— 
General 165-174 
Cattle 165-168 
Pigs 171, 173, 174 
Products 174-185 
Sheep 169-171, 172 
Rural reconstruction 191, 192 
Size of holdings 154 
Special Relief 190, 191 
State Advances Act 1907 190 
Tasmanian Department of 190, 191 
Value of crops 232-234 
Value of production 231-236 
War Service Land Settlement 191 
Aircraft passenger and freight movements 315, 316 
Airports 314 
Air transport 313-317 
Alcohol and Drug Dependency Board 420 
Aluminium production 214 
Ambulance services 428 
Analyst, Government 428 
Apples, area and production 161, 162 
Apprenticeship— 
General 465, 466 
Commission 465 
Number of apprentices 465, 466 
Area— 
Cities 24, 25 
Local government areas 24, 25 
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Offshore islands 24 

State 14, 16 

Statistical divisions 20-25 
Arrivals and departures 116 
Artificial breeding 187 
Assistance to rural producers 190-193 
Australia Post 317, 318 
Australian Broadcasting Commission 321 
Australian Broadcasting Tribunal 321 
Australian life tables 147-149 
Australian National Accounts— 

General 511-515 

Farm income 515 

Household income 513, 514 

Implicit price deflators 512, 513 

Private final consumption expenditure 513-515 

Statistics 512-515 

Tasmanian statistics 513-515 
Australian Postal Commission 317, 318 
Australian Schools Commission 389-391 
Australian Telecommunications Commission 318, 

319 

Authorities and Departments, State 53, 54 
Authorities, Local Government 59-82 
Average weekly earnings 496-498 
Aviation, civil 313-317 


Bacon and ham production 180 
Banking— 
General 328-333 
Interest rates and security yields 331 
Savings banks— 
General 328, 331, 332 
Housing finance 332 
Interest rates 332 
Trading banks— 
Genera! 328-340 
Types of banks 328 
Bankruptcy 443 
Basic wage 487 
Bass Strait Islands 21, 24 
Bee farming 183 
Beef cattle 165, 166, 168 
Ben Lomond National Park 26, 27 
Berry fruit 161 
Births— 
General 137-140 
Age of mother 138 
Age specific birth rates 139 
Fertility rates 139, 140 
Numbers and crude rates 137-140 
Nuptial and ex-nuptial 138 
Sex and masculinity ratio 138 
Blood transfusion service 428 
Boats engaged in fishing industry 225, 226 
Breeding, artificial 187 
Bridges 299 
Building (see also Housing and building) 352-364 
Building societies— 
Permanent 338 
Terminating 338 
Bus services, government 296, 297 
Bushfires 33, 205 


Butter production 181, 182 
By-elections 47, 50 
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Cabinet and Executive Government 44 
Capital punishment 445 
Car registrations 300-304 
Casino tax and licence fee 113 
Cattle 165-168 
Causes of death 140, 141, 143-147 
Census— 
Electricity and gas establishments 244 
Labour force, elements of 453, 454 
Manufacturing 241, 242 
Mining establishments 212-214 
Population and Housing— 
General 114-121 
Dwelling date 349, 350 
Population of Local Government Areas 
116, 117 
Population of States and Territories from 
1901 115 
1976— 
General 124-132 
Age and sex structure 126 
Age distribution 125, 126 
Birthplace 127 
English language, use of 128 
Family type 131, 132 
Income 130, 131 
Industry 129, 130 
Marital status 125 
Occupational status 129 
Period of residence 128 
Processing 124 
Religion 130 
Retail establishments 274-277 
Censuses, economic 508-511 
Cereals for grain 159, 160 
Cheese production 181, 182 
Child Care, Office of 389 
Child Health Services 421 
Child Welfare 413-415 
Children’s Courts 441-443 
Children’s homes 413-415 
Chronology, 1642-1977 5-13; 1978, 563 
Cities, area of 24 
Civil aviation— 
General 313-317 
Administration 313, 314 
Aerodromes 314 
Aircraft movements 314, 315 
Male Australian airports, comparison 315, 
Passengers and freight 315, 316 
Civilian employees 457-459 
Climate— 
General 16, 17, 27-38 
Hobart 28, 31, 32, 34, 35 
Launceston 35 
Closer Settlement Scheme 191 
Cloud 33, 35 
Communication— 
General 317-324 
Post and Telecommunications Services 317-320 
Radio and television 319-324 
Community Youth Support Scheme (C.Y.S.S.) 464, 
465 
Company income tax 521 
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Compensation, workers’ 469 
Conservation areas 26, 27 
Consolidated Revenue Fund— 

General 91, 92-99 

Expenditure 97, 98 

Receipts 93, 94 
Construction, housing (see also Housing and 

building) 354-358 

Construction materials 212, 213 
Consumer Price Index 471-477 
Co-operative— 

Credit societies 340 

Housing societies 338, 339 
Coroners’ Courts 440, 441 
Correspondence school education 372 
Councillors, Local Government 61, 62 
Courts— 

Bankruptcy 443 

Children’s 441-443 

Coroners’ 440-441 

Federal 440 

General sessions 438, 439 

High Court of Australia 440 

Licensing 444, 445 

Petty sessions 437 

Request 438 

Supreme Court of Tasmania 439, 440 
Cradle Mountain—Lake St Clair National Park 26, 

27 

Credit societies 340 
Credit unions 340 
Criminal Code 436 
Crops— 

General 156-164 

Holdings 154, 155 

Irrigation 185-187 

Planting and harvesting times 152 

Value of 232-234 
Crown land 25-27 
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Dairy cattle 165, 166, 167 
Dairy products 180-182 
Daylight, hours of 27° 
Deaths— 
Age specific death rates 141, 142 
Causes 143-147 
Heart disease 146 
Infant 133, 140, 141 
Life tables and death rates 147-150 
Lung cancer 147 
Malignant neoplasms 146 
Number and crude rates 141, 142 
Debt charge recoveries—Consolidated Revenue 
Fund 96, 97 
Defence service homes 362 
Demography, general 114-150 
Departures and arrivals 116 
Departments and authorities, State 53, 54 
Discovery and exploration of Tasmania 6, 7 
Diseases, notifiable 421 
Dissolution of marriages 135-137 
District hospitals 427 
District medical service 419, 420, 427 
District school] education 372 
Division of Road Safety 450 
Divorce statistics 135-137 
Droughts 33 
Drug Advisory Service, State 420 
Dwellings (see also Housing and building) 348-351 
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Economic censuses— 
General 508-511 
Comparisons between industry sectors 510, 511 
Definitions 508-510 
Edgell Division: of Petersville Ltd. 254 
Education— 
General 365-392 
Adult 379, 380 
Advanced— 
Council and college 380, 381 
Courses 380-382 
Enrolments 381, 382 
Finance 382, 391, 392 
Allowances and scholarships 378, 388, 389 
Australian Government assistance grants 373 
Correspondence school 372 
Department of, Federal 387 
Equipment 376, 377 
Examinations 376, 378 
Federal Government assistance— 
General 386-392 
Schools Commission 390, 391 
Higher School Certificate 376 
History 365, 366 
Independent schools 371-373 
Kindergarten classes 366, 368 
Libraries, school 394 
Migrant 377, 387, 390 
Moderation procedures 376 
Non-government schools— 
General 371-373 
Enrolments 372, 373 
Registration 372 
State aid 373, 390 
Radio and television for schools 377 
School Certificate 376 
Schools Board of Tasmania 375, 376 
School teacher numbers 374 
State Government expenditure 367 
State Government schools— 
General 365-372 
Age of pupils 368 
District schools 372 
Kindergartens 366-369 
Matriculation colleges 372 
Primary schools 369, 370 
Secondary schools 370, 371 
Special schools and classes 370, 390, 391 
Teacher training 375 
Technical 378, 379, 392 
TEND Report 394-405 
Tertiary 380-386, 391, 392 
University— 
General 382-386 
Degrees conferred 385, 386 
Enrolments 385 ‘ 
Finance 383, 384, 391, 392 
Founding 382 
Residential colleges 383 
Staff and students 385 
Egg production 183, 184 
Elections and by-elections— 
House of Assembly 45-49 
Legislative Council 48-52 
Elections— 
House of Representatives and Senate 41, 42 
Local Government 61, 62 
Electoral Divisions 47-53 
Electricity and gas census 244 
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Electricity (see also Hydro-Electric Power) 244-253 
Emergency Service, State 450, 451 
Employment and Industrial Relations, Department 
of 463-465 
Employment— 
General 453-459 
Community Youth Support Scheme 464, 465 
Elements of labour force 453, 454 
Fishing 225 
Government bodies 451-458 
Industry group 458, 459 
Labour force (intercensal estimates) 454-456 
Local government authorities 75 
Monthly statistics 456, 457 
Private employees 457-459 
Unemployment 459-463 
Environmental control 38-40 
Environmental impact studies 39, 40 
Environment— 
Department of 38, 39 
Protection Act 1973 38, 39 
Protection Advisory Council 39 
Estate duties 110, 111 
Evaporation 32, 33 
Exchange rates (currency) 333 
Executive Council 44 
Executive Government and Cabinet 44, 45 
Expectation of life 147-149 
Exploration and discovery of Tasmania 6, 7 
Exploration, mineral 214-216 
Export Price Index 484, 485 
Exports— 
Meat 179 
Principal commodities—values and quantities 
270, 271 
Principal overseas countries 272, 273 
Timber 203 
Wool 175 
Exports and imports 263, 264 
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Factories (see also Manufacturing)— 
General 237-244 
Legislation and inspection 466, 467 
Principal articles manufactured 240, 241 
Family allowances 406, 407, 411 
Farm income 513, 515 
Fauna protection 26 
Federal Court of Australia 440 
Federal Government payments to or for Tasmania 
84-88 
Federal Government taxation 106-108 
Ferries—Derwent River ferry services 292 
Fertilisers, artificial 187-189 
Fertility rates 139, 140 
Finance— 
Private— 
General 325-347 
Finance companies 333, 334, 335 
Friendly societies 336, 337 
Public— 
General 83-113 
Consolidated Revenue Fund 91, 92-99 
Debt charges 87, 88 
Federal payments to Tasmania 84-88 
Federal-State Financial Ageement (1927) 
86, 87 
Federal Taxation 106-108 
Financial assistance grants 85 


Finance—continued 
Housing Agreement 89, 90 
Loan Council (Financial Agreement) 88-90 
Local Government 62-78 
Principal activities of the states 83 
Public account 90, 91 
Special grants 85, 86 
State Loan Fund 101-104 
Taxation in Tasmania 109-113 
Trust and special funds 99-101 
Finances, port authorities 283-285 
Financial Agreement, 1927, Federal payments 
under 86, 87 
Financial Agreement—Loan Council 88-90 
Financial assistance for housing 360-364 
Financial assistance grants 85 
Fire Authority, State 451 
Fire, Marine and General Insurance 326-328 
Fires, bush, numbers 205 
Fish production— 
General 226-228 
Marketing 228, 229 
Imports and exports 229 
Varieties and species 224 
Fisheries— 
General 224-231 
Control 230, 231 
Development Authority 229, 231 
Government jurisdiction 21 
Promotion and development 229, 230 
Research 230 
Source of data and presentation 225 
Fishing— 
Boats 225, 226 
Employment 225 
Value of production 228, 229 
Floods 32 
Flora protection 26 
Fluoridation 419 
Fog 34, 35 
Food, relative retail price indexes 478 
Forestry— 
General 195-206 
Areas of 195, 196 
Bush fires—number 205 
Classification 195, 196 
Commission, State 204, 205, 206 
Industries 199-201 
Log usage 199 
Plantations 196 
Production 201, 202 
Regeneration 199 
Reservations—area 25 
Sawmills 203, 204 
Softwoods Agreement 206 
Tasmanian-Australian comparison 202 
Timber concession and reserve areas 196, 197 
Timber products 200, 201, 204 
Types of forests 198 
Utilisation 198, 199 
Value of production 201, 202 
Woodchips 200, 201, 204 
Freight equalisation 316, 317 
Frenchmans Cap National Park 26, 27 
Freycinet National Park 26, 27 
Friendly societies 336, 337 
Frost 28, 35 
Fruitgrowing Reconstruction Scheme 193 
Fuel, mineral 212 
Funeral benefits 406, 407 
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Gaols (see also Prisons) 445-449 
Government and Administration 41-58 
Government (see also Parliament)— 
General 41-58 
Cabinet and executive 44 
Division of power 42, 43 
Employees 457, 458 
Finance 62-78 
Local (see also Local government) 59-82 
Present system 53, 54 
State departments and authorities 53, 54 
Governor, The State 43, 44 
Governors, succession of, from 1930 43 
Grants Commission 85, 86 
Grants to local government 65-73 
Gross Domestic Product 512 
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Hail 32, 34 

Handicap assessment centres 422 

Handicapped child’s allowance 406, 407, 410, 411 

Handicapped person’s welfare 406, 407, 410, 411, 
412 


Hare-Clark system of elections 45, 46 
Hartz Mountains National Park 26, 27 
Hay and green feed 160, 161 
Hayes Gaol Farm 448 
Health insurance 430-433 
Health Services— 
Acoustic laboratory 430 
Ambulance services 428 
Analyst and chemist laboratory 428 
Blood transfusion 428 
Child health 421 
Dental nursing 419 
District medical service 419, 420, 427 
Division of Public Health 420-422 
Domiciliary nursing care benefit 429 
Expenditure 418, 419 
Federal Department of Health 429, 430 
Fluoridation 419 
Flying Doctor 428 
Health Program grants 429 
Hospital morbidity and treatment 433-435 
Insurance 430-433 
Mental Health Services Commission 422-424 
Municipal functions 428, 429 
Nursing home benefits 429, 430 
Pathology 430 
Pharmaceutical benefits 420 
Public hospitals 425 
Quarantine 429 
Royal Derwent Hospital 422-424 
School Dental Service 421, 422 
School Health Service 421, 422 
State Department of, 418-422 
State Health Laboratory 427, 428 
High Court of Australia 440 
Higher School Certificate 376 
Hire purchase and other instalment credit 334, 335 
History— 
General 1-13 
Chronology 1642-1977 5-13; 1978, 563 
Hobart— 
Climate 28, 31, 32, 34, 35 
Population 118, 119 
Statistical Division 20 
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Home Savings Grant Scheme, Federal 362, 363 
Honey production and consumption 183 
Hops 163, 164 
Hospital morbidity and treatment 433-435 
Hospital patients 433-435 
Hospitals— 
Aged and invalid 425-427 
District 427 
Fees 425 
Finance 425, 426 
General 424, 425 
Patients 426 
Private 427 
Psychiatric 422-424 
Public 425-427 
Staff 426 
Hotel accommodation 444 
Hourly wage rates 495, 496 
House of Assembly— 
General 45-49 
Elections and by-elections 45-49 
Electoral divisions 47-49 
Members 48, 52, 53 
House of Representatives 41, 42 
Houses of Parliament 41, 42, 45-48, 50-53 
Household Expenditure Survey 516-520 
Household income 513, 514 
Housing (see also Housing and building)— 
General 360-364 
Constructions 354-358 
Department, State 360 
Federal-State Agreements 89, 90 
Financial assistance 360-364 
Loans Insurance Corporation 363 
Material of outer wails 354, 355 
State Government construction of 361 
Housing and building— 
Approvals 353, 354 
Completions 355, 356 
Definitions 348, 352, 353 
Intercensal dwelling estimates 350, 351 
Source of data 352 
Humidity 33-35 
Hydro-Electric Commission— 
General] 251-253 
Finances 252 
Organisation 251 
Sales and prices of electric power 253 
Water resources 17 
Hydro-Electric power— 
General 244-253 
Completed schemes 246-248 
Development 244-250 
Development schemes 245-251 
Future developments 250, 251 
Load factor 250, 251 
Present developments 248-250 
Prices—Tasmania and other states 253 
Sales, Tasmania and other states 253 
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Income tax, Federal Government 107, 108 
Imports and exports (see also Trade) 263, 264 
Imports— 

yiepal commodities, value, quantities 268- 
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Principal overseas countries 269, 270 
Income tax rates 520-524 
Income tax-sharing with states 85 
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Independent schools (see also Education— 
Non-Government) 371-373 
Indexes— 
Export prices 484, 485 
Price— 
Calculation of series for particular 
purposes 486 
Implicit deflator 512, 513 
Using a series 486 
Retail prices 470 
Wholesale prices 479-483 
Industrial accidents— 
General 467, 468 
Cost of claims 467 
Factory legislation and inspection 466, 467 
Fatal and non-fatal 468 
Machinery inspection 467 
Number by industry groups 467, 468 
Industrial boards, Tasmanian— 
General 502-504 
Establishment and construction 502 
History and recent changes 502 
Industrial Appeals Tribunal 503 
Industrial classification of employees 458, 459 
Industrial development— 
General 237-240 
Major industries, 238-240 
Primary-secondary relativity 237 
Tasmania as a site 237, 238 
Industrial disputes— 
General 504-507 
Number by industry 505, 506 
Industrial legislation and conditions 465-470 
Industrial safety and accident prevention 466-470 
Industry— 
Major manufacturing establishments 238-240 
Secondary (see also Manufacturing) 237-244 
Infant mortality— 
General 133, 140, 141 
Causes of death 140, 141 
Rates 133 
Inflation, price index 485, 486 
Innes, Frederick Maitland 1-5 
Instalment credit for retail sales 334, 335 
Insurance—- 
General 325-328 
Fire, marine and general 326-328 
Housing loans 364 
Legislation 325 
Life 325, 326 
No fault third party 312, 313 
Interest rates and security yields 331 
Interstate and overseas shipping 286-290 
Interstate trade 265-271 
Irrigation 185-187 
Islands, area of 21, 24 
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Juries 436, 437 
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Kindergartens 366, 368 
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Laboratory, State Health 427, 428 
Labour force— 
General 453-459 


Labour Force—continued 
Employment 453-459 
Industrial classification 458, 459 
Intercensal estimates 454-456 
Unemployment 459-463 

Lake Margaret 28 

Lake St Clair National Park 26 

Lakes— 

Area of 16 
Location of 15 
Land— 
Crown 25-27 
Tax 109, 110 
Tenure 25-27 
Utilisation 155, 156 
aw— 
General 436-445 
Bankruptcy 443 
Cases tried in lower courts 437, 438 
Courts— 
Children’s 441-443 
Coroners’ 440, 441 
General sessions 438, 439 
High Court of Australia 440 
Petty sessions 437 
Request 438 
Criminal code 436 
Juries 436, 437 
Licensing 444, 445 
Prisons 445-449 
Supreme Court 439, 440 
Launceston— 
Climate 35 
Population 118, 119 
Statistical District 21 
Legislative Council— 
General 48-53 
Elections and by-elections 48-52 
Electoral divisions 48-50 
Members 51-53 

Legumes mainly for grain 160 

Libraries, regional 393 

Library— 

Education Division 394 
State 392-394 

Licensed hotels and restaurants 444 

Licensing Act 113 

Licensing Court 444, 445 

Life insurance 325, 326 

Life tables 147-149 

Livestock— 

General 164-185 
Number of holdings 154-155 
Numbers 164, 165 
Products 174-185, 235, 236 
Slaughterings 234, 235 
Loan Council, Australian 88-90 
Loan Fund— 
Expenditure 102, 103 
Local Government 69, 73-75 
Receipts 101 
State 101-104 

Local government authorities— 
General 59-82 
Area of 24, 25 
Employment 75 
Finance— 

General 62-78 

Loan debt 69, 73-75 

Loan funds 69, 73-75 

Payments (Revenue funds) 68, 69, 71-73 
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Local government authorities—continued 
Finance—continued 
Rate collections 64, 68-72 
Receipts and payments 63-78 
Revenue 63-75 
Revenue funds 68, 69, 71-73 
Historical 59-61 
Inquiries into 60, 61 
Planning authorities 78-82 
Population 116, 117 
Present organisation 61, 62 
Property valuation 63, 64 
Rates 64, 68-72 
Urban and rural population 119, 120 
Water supply and sewerage 69, 70, 72-77 
Location, Tasmania’s 14 
Long service leave 469, 470 
Lotteries, taxation 112 
Lower Court 437, 438 
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Macquarie Island 21, 24 
Manufacturing— 
General 237-244 
Censuses 241, 242 
Establishments classified by iridustry 242 
Geographical distribution 243 
Major industries 237-240 
Principal articles manufactured 240, 241 
Tasmanian-Australian comparison 243, 244 
Maria Island National Park 26, 27 
Marine insurance (see also Fire, Marine and 
General Insurance) 326-328 
Marriages— 
Age of bridegrooms and brides 134, 135 
Conjugal condition of persons marrying 135. 
Dissolutions 135-137 
Number and crude rates 133 
Persons under 21 years of age 134, 135 
Religious and civil 135 
Maternity allowances 406, 407, 410 
Matriculation colleges—government 372 
Meat— 
General 178-180 
Export 179 
Production 179, 180 
Slaughtering 214, 215 
Medibank 430-433 
Members of Parliament— 
House of Assembly 48, 52, 53 
Legislative Council 51-53 
Salaries and allowances 52, 53 
Mental Health Services Commission 422-424 
Metallic minerals 210, 211 
Metals, smelting and refining 214 
Metropolitan Transport Trust— 
Finance 296 
Operating statistics 297 
Metropolitan Water Board 75-77 
Migrant education 377, 387, 390 
Migration— 
Arrivals and departures 116 
Net 116 
Milk production and utilisation 180-182 
Milk products 181, 182 
Minerals (see also Mining)— 
General 206-216 
Exploration (other than petroleum) 214-216 
Fuel 212 
Metallic 210, 211 
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Minerals—continued 
Non-metallic 212 
Production 209-212 
Minimum wage 488 
Minnie wage rates by selected occupations 500, 
501 
Mining— 
Genevel 206-216 
Government jurisdiction 21 
Historical 207 
en of principal mining operations 207- 
Major companies 209 
Non-metallic minerals 212 
Of construction materials 212, 213 
Renison Limited (special article) 216-223 
Mining establishments— 
General 212-216 
Census of 212-214 
Operations 212-216 
Smelting and refining 214 
Ministry 44 
Morbidity, hospital 433-435 
Mortality (see also Deaths) 141-147 
Motor Accidents Insurance Board 313 
Motor taxation 111 
Motor vehicle accidents (see also Road traffic 
accidents) 304-312 
Motor vehicle registrations— 
General 300-304 
Comparison with other states 301 
Definitions 300 
New vehicles 302, 303 
New vehicles by make 303 
Scrapping of vehicles 303 
Vehicles on register 300, 301 
Mountains— 
Area 17 
Height 16 
Location 15 
National Parks 26, 27 
Mount Field National Park 26, 27 
M.T.T. Transport 296, 297 
Municipal Commissions 60, 61 
Municipal health functions 428, 429 
Municipalities, area 24, 25 
Municipalities (see Local Government Authorities) 
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National Employment and Training Scheme 
(N.E.A.T.) 463, 464 

National Parks and Wildlife Act 26 

National Parks and Wildlife Service 25-27 

National wage cases 489 

N.E.A.T. Scheme 463, 464 

Newsprint 200 

Non-government schools, state aid 373, 390 

North-West Master Planning Authority 82 

Notifiable diseases 421 

Nuptial and ex-nuptial births 138 

Nursing, Department of Health 420, 426 

Nursing home benefits, health services 429, 430 
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Office of Child Care 389 
Orchard tree fruit 161, 162 
Orphan’s pension 406, 407, 410 
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Overseas and interstate shipping 286-290 
Overseas exchange rates 333 
Overseas trade, Tasmania 263-265 
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Paper pulp 200 
Parks, National 25-27 
Parliament— 
Cabinet and executive government 44, 45 
Elections and by-elections 45-52 
Federal 41, 42 
House of Assembly 45-49 
House of Representatives 41, 42 
Legislative Council 48-53 
Ministry 44 
Qualifications for electors 52 
Qualifications for members 52 
Salaries and allowances of members 52, 53 
Senate 41, 42 
State acts 54-58 
Pastureland, area of 17 
Pathology laboratories, health services 430 
Patients in public hospitals 433-435 
Pedestrians responsible for road traffic accidents 
308 
Pension and superannuation schemes— 
General 341-346 
Government and semi-government 341, 342 
Miners Pension Fund 344, 345 
Parliamentary Scheme 345, 346 
State Superannuation Fund 342, 343 
Pensions and allowances, social welfare (see also 
Social Welfare or listing under specific pension) 
406-418, 429, 430 
Permanent building societies 338 
Personal income tax 521-524 
Personal tax indexation 521 
Pharmaceutical services section 420 
Physical— 
Environment 14-19 
Features 14-19 
Physiography 16-19 
Physiographic regions 17-19 
Pigs 171, 173, 174 
Planning authorities 78-82 
Plantations, forestry 196 
Police— 
General 449, 450 
Strength of force 450 
Pollution control 38-40 
Poppies, oil 163, 164 
Population— 
General 114-132 
Arrivals and departures 116 
Census 114-132 
Comparison with other states 115 
Density by Local Government Areas 122, 123 
Distribution 14-16 
From 1820 (Decades) 115 
Historical 114, 115 
Hobart 118, 119 
Hobart Statistical Division 118, 119 
Launceston 118, 119 
Launceston Statistical Division 118, 119 
Local government areas 116, 117 
Net migration 116 
Urban and rural 118-121 
Urban localities 118-121 
Port Arthur National Park 26, 27 


Port authorities— 
General 279-285 
Constitution of authorities 282, 283 
Finance 283-285 
Navigation and survey authority 283 
Ports— 
Burnie 281, 282 
Devonport 281 
Hobart 279,280 
Launceston 280, 281 
Port Latta (Circular Head) 282 
Tasmanian 262 
Postal and Telecommunications services— 
General 317-320 
Australian Postal Commission 317, 318 
Australian Telecommunications Commission 
318, 319 
Post enumeration surveys 114 
Poultry— 
Production 183-185 
Slaughtering 184, 185 
Power, hydro-electricity (see Hydro-Electric 
Commission) 
Premiers— 
Frederick Maitland Innes 1-5 
Succession since 1930 45 
Prices— 
General 470-487 
Indexes— 
Calculation of series for particular 
purposes 486 
Consumer price index 471-477 
Export price index 484, 485 
Implicit deflators 512, 513 
Retail price index 470 
Using a series 487 
Wholesale indexes 479-483 
Primary industries, value of production 231-236 
Primary schools, government 369, 370 
Prisons— 
General 445-449 
Finances 445 
Hayes Gaol Farm 448 
Parole and remission of sentences 447 
Prisoners— 
Ages 447 
Offences 446 
Received and discharged 445 
Probation and parole service 448, 449 
Risdon Gaol 447, 448 
Private Finance— 
Banking and exchange rates 328-333 
Friendly societies 336, 337 
Instalment credit and other financing 335 
Insurance (see also Insurance) 325-328 
Private hospitals 427 
Private schools (see also Education—Non- 
government) 371-373 
Probation and parole service 448, 449 
Production— 
Fish 226-228 
Minerals 209-212 
Property value, local government 63, 64 
Public account, Tasmania 90, 91 
Public debt charges, consolidated revenue fund 98 
Public debt, general 104-106 
Public finance (see also Finance) 83-113 
Public Health Division, health services 420-422 
Public hospitals 425-427 
Public Service Arbitrator, Tasmania 504 
Public Service Board, Tasmania 503, 504 
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Quarantine, health services 429 
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Racing taxation 111, 112 
Radio and television— 
General 319-324 
Commercial services 321 
Program standards 321 
Radio stations 319, 320, 323, 324 
Television stations and operations 322, 323 
Radio communication 319, 320 
Railways— 
General 292-296 
Comparison with other states 294, 295 
Employees and wages 294 
Federal takeover 293 
Finance, Australia 295, 296 
Finance, Tasmania 293, 294 
Government and private, route length 1890- 
1976 292 
Operating and financial statistics 293, 294 
Route kilometres open 392 
Rainfall 17, 27, 28, 30-37 
Rate collections 64, 68-72 
Real estate— 
Real Property Act 1862 346 
Transactions— 
Property sales and mortgages 346 
Title to land 346 
Regional libraries 393 
Regions, physiographic 17-19 
Rehabilitation service 406, 407, 411, 412 
Renison Limited (special article)— 
General 216-223 
Renison Bell 216, 217 
Zeehan 223 
Repatriation, war and service pensions 415-417 
Reserves, areas 25-27 
Retail Prices (see also Prices) 470 
Retail, sales of goods, Tasmania 275, 276 
Retail trade— 
General 274-277 
Censuses of retail establishments 274-277 
Censuses of retail establsihments, historical 274 
Census of retail establishments 1973-74— 
Employment and value of sales 275, 276 
Operations by industry group 274, 275 
Value of sales by commodity 277 
Revenue funds, local government 68, 69, 71-73 
Revenue, local government (see also Finance and 
Local government finance) 63-75 
Risdon Gaol 447, 448 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission 77, 78 
Rivers— 
General 15-17 
Floods 32 
Lengths of 16 
Location 15 
Road Safety, Division of 450 
Road traffic accidents— 
General 304-312 
Age of driver 307 
Age, sex and responsibility of driver 310 
Blood alcohol level of driver 307 
Causes 306 
Drivers responsible 306, 307 
Fatal, age and sex of road users killed 310, 311 
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Road Traffic Acts—continued 
Licence type held 308 
Local government area 306 
Occurrence, day of week 312 
Pedestrians responsible 308 
Responsibility and cause 304 
Road features 308, 309 
Road users killed or injured 309 
Source of data 312 
Statistics 304-312 
Types of accidents 309 
Roads and bridges— 
General 297-300 
Expenditure 299, 300 
Federal government aid 88 
Road classifications 298, 299 
Road lengths 297-299 
Surface of roads 298, 299 
Roaring Forties 28 
Royal Derwent Hospital 422-424 
Royal Flying Doctor Service 428 
Rural and urban population (see also Population, 
urban and rural) 118-121 
Rural holdings, area of 17 
Rural industry (see also Agriculture) 151-194 
Rural reconstruction 191, 192 
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Sawmills 203, 204 
Scenery Preservation Act 25 
School certificate, education 376 
School Dental Service 419 
School Library Services 394 
Schools Board of Tasmania, education 375, 376 
Schools (see also Education) 365-374 
Seas and Submerged Lands Act 21 
Secondary industry (see also Manufacturing) 
237-244 
Secondary schools, government 370, 371 
Seed production 164 
Senate 41, 42 
Service pensions 416, 417 
Sewerage 69, 70, 72-77 
Sheep— 
General 169-171, 172 
Breeds 171 
Shearing, lambing and slaughtering periods 152 
Shipping— 
General 285-290 
Cargo discharged and shipped 289, 290 
Country of registration of vessels 287 
Overseas and interstate 286-290 
System of recording 285, 286 
Transport Commission shipping services 292 
Vessels entered ports 286-289 
Sickness and special benefits 406, 407, 409-411 
Slaughtering, meat 178 
Small fruits 161, 162 
Snow 32, 34, 35 
Social Security, Federal Department of 406-412 
Social Security, payments and benefits 406-412 
Social welfare— 
General 406-418 
Age and invalid pensions 406, 407, 408 
Aged persons homes 427 
Child adoption 413 
Child welfare 413-415 
Children’s courts 413 
Children’s homes 413-415 
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Social welfare—continued 
Department of Social Security 406-412 
Family allowances 406, 407, 411 
Federal Department of Veterans’ Affairs 415 
Funeral benefits 406, 407 
Handicapped child’s allowance 406, 407, 
410, 411 
Handicapped person’s assistance 406, 407, 
410, 411, 412 
Maternity allowances 406, 407, 410 
Orphans’ pension 406, 407, 410 
Payments and benefits 406-418, 429, 430 
Repatriation services and pensions 415-417 
State Department of— 
General 412-418 
Expenditure 412, 413 
Relief Division 413 
Unemployment, sickness and special benefits 
406, 407, 409-411 
Supporting mothers benefit 406, 407 
Wards of the State 413, 414 
Widows’ pensions 406, 407, 408, 409 
Soldiers children education scheme 418 
Southern Metropolitan Master Planning Authority 
80, 81 
South-West National Park 26, 27 
Special grants 85, 86 
Specific purpose payments 84 
State— 
Advances Act 1907 190 
Emergency service, general 450, 451 
Fire Authority 451 
Government Acts of Parliament 1976 54-58 
Government departments and authorities 53, 


Library of Tasmania 392-394 

Public debt 104-106 

Reserves 26, 27 

Schools (see also Education-government 

schools) 365-372 

Taxation 106, 107, 109-113 
Statistical divisions— 

General 19-23 

Area 20-23 

History 19-23 
Statistical publications 568-570 
Sunshine 27, 28, 33, 35 
Superannuation schemes (see also Pension and 

superannuation schemes) 341-346 

Supporting mother’s benefit 406, 407 
Supreme Court of Tasmania 439, 440 
Survey, Household expenditure 516-520 
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Tamar Regional Master Planning Authority 81, 82 
Tasman Peninsula National Park 26, 27 
Tasmanian— 

Fisheries Development Authority 229-231 

Government 42-54 

Government Railways 292-296 

Overseas trade 263-265 

Total trade 262, 263 

Tourist Council 527 
Taxation— 

Company income 521 

Federal Government 106-108 

Income rates 520-524 

Personal income 521-524 

Personal] indexation 521 
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Taxation—continued 
State— 
General 106, 107, 109-113 
Casino tax 113 
Estate duties 110, 111 
Land tax 109, 110 
Lotteries 112 
Motor vehicles 111 
Paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund 95, 


96 
Racing and gaming 111, 112 
Technical education 378, 379, 392 
Telecom— 
General! 318, 319 
Development of telecommunications 318 
Telephone and telegraph services 318, 319 
Telecommunications services 318, 319 
Television (see also Radio and television) 321-323 
Temperature 27-29, 31, 33-35, 37, 38 
Tenure, land 25-27 
TEND Report 394-405 
Territorial rights 21 
Tertiary education 380-386, 391, 392 
Third party insurance 312, 313 
Thunderstorms 32, 35 
Timber— 
Exports 203 
Products 200, 201, 204 
Total wage concept 488, 489 
Tourism— 
General 524-530 
Department 526, 527 
Number of visitors to the State 524-526 
Tourist industry 528 
Tourist accommodation statistics 528-531 
Tourist— 
Nursing Service 420 
Promotion 526 
Town and Country Planning 78-82 
Trade— 
General 260-273 
Air trade 267, 268 
Balance 263 
Currency treatment 260 
Definitions, overseas and interstate 261 
Exports— 
Principal overseas countries 272, 273 
Selected principal commodities, values 
and quantities 270, 271 
History 260 
Imports— 
Principal commodities, values and 
quantities 268-270 
Principal overseas countries 269, 270 
Interstate— 
By air 265, 267, 268, 269, 270-272 
By sea 266, 267, 268, 269, 270-272 
Overseas— 
General 263-265 
Countries of origin and destination 269, 
270, 272, 273 
Tasmania-Australia comparison 264, 265 
Value 265 
Retail 274-277 
Sea, according to ports 265-267 
Statistics, source of 261, 262 
Total value from 1824 261 
Trade unions 470 
Transport 279-316 
Transport and communication— 
Bus service 296, 297 
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Transport and communication—continued 

Civil aviation 313-317 

Motor vehicle registrations 300-304 

Port authorities 279-285 

Postal and telecommunication services 317-320 

Radio and television 319-324 

Railways 292-296, 336-340 

Road traffic accidents 304-312 

Roads and bridges 297-300 
Transport Commission— 

General 290-292 

Finance 291, 292 

Functions 290 

Shipping services 292 
Travel—arrivals and departures 116 
Trust and special funds 99-101 
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Unemployment— 
General 459-463 
Benefits 406, 407, 409-411 
Commonwealth Employment Service 460-463 
Comparison of data 461, 462 
Persons receiving benefits 462 
Rates 463 
Registration for employment 460-463 
Unions, trade 470 
University (see also Education—University)— 
Degrees conferred 385, 386 
Enrolments 385 
Finance 383, 384, 391, 392 
Staff and students 385 
Urban and rural population 118-121 
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Valuation of property 63, 64 
Value of buildings completed 358-360 
Vegetables 162, 163 
Veterans’ Affairs, Department of 415 
Visitors to State 524-526 
Vital statistics— 
General 132-150 
Births 137-140 
Crude rate comparisons 132, 133 
Deaths 141-147 
Divorce 135-137 
Marriages 133-135 
Summary 132 
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Wage-fixing Authorities 502-504 
Wages— 
General 487-501 
Average weekly earnings— 
Australia 497, 498 
Tasmania 496, 497 
Basic 487 
Fixation principles 490-493 
Hourly wage rates 495, 496 
Minimum 488 
National wage cases 489 
Selected minimum rates by occupation 500, 501 
Survey of weekly earnings and hours 498, 499 
Total wage concept 488, 489 
Weekly wage rates 493-495 
War and service pensions 415-417 
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War Service Land Settlement 191 
Wards of the State 413, 414 
Water resources 17 
Water supply and sewerage— 
General 69, 70, 72-77 
Metropolitan Water Board 75-77 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission 77, 78 
Weather (see also Climate) 27-38 
Welfare (see also Social welfare) 406-418 
Wholesale Price Indexes— 
General 479-483 
Materials, house building 479-481 
Materials, other than house building 481-483 
Widows pensions 406, 407, 408, 409 ; 
Wildlife and National Parks 25-27 
Wind 27, 28, 33-35 
Woodchips 200, 201, 204 
Woodpulp 200 
Wool— 
General 174-178 
Auctions 176, 177 
Exports 175 
Production 174, 175 
Workers compensation 469 


